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CHAPTEB     I. 

COLIN  AND   OINA. 

Thb  snn  of  a  September  evening — we  need  not  saj  in  what 
year — ^was  gltinwig  down  a  wild  and  lonely  glen,  a  few  miles  east- 
ward from  the  head  of  Lboh  Lomond,  where  a  boy  and  a  girl  sat 
on  the  dope  of  the  green  hill-side,  watching  a  herd  of  fifteen 
red-eyed,  small,  and  shaggy  black  cattle,  with  curly  fronts  and 
long  sharp  horns,  that  were  browsing  mid-leg  deep  amid  the 
long-leared  fern.  The  place  was  one  of  stem  and  solemn  grandear. 

Leaping  from  ledge  to  ledge»  and  foaming  between  the  grey  and 
time-worn  rocks,  a  mountain  torrent,  red  and  fierce,  swept  down 
the  steep  slope  of  the  narrow  glen,  now  disappearing  in  deep 
corries,  tiiat  were  covered  by  dwarf  birch,  hazel,  and  alder  trees, 
and  elsewhere  emerging  in  mist  and  spray,  white  as  the  thistle's 
l>eard,  tiU  it  reached  the  lake  which  reposed  under  the  shadows  of 
the  vast  Ben  Lomond,  whose  summits  were  hidden  in  grey  mist. 

Ben  Lawers,  which  towers  above  the  source  of  the  Tay,  and 
Ben  More,  that  looks  down  on  the  Dochart  with  its  floatinig  isle, 
wee  there ;  but  the  king  of  these  is  Ben  Lomond,  a  name  which 
means,  in  English,  "  the  hill  of  the  lake  fhll  of  isles,"  for  four- 
and-twenty  stud  the  loch  below;  and  the  bare  scalp  of  that 
mighty  mountain  rises  to  the  height  of  3,300  feet  above  the 
water.  There  the  wild  winds  that  came  in  sudden  gusts  down  the 
-glene»  furfowed  up  the  bosom  of  the  loch,  causing  its  waters  to 
ripple  on  the  silent  shore,  and  on  its  verdant  isles,  with  a  weird 
and  solemn  sound. 

Bat  here  where  our  story  opens,  the  shrill  note  of  the  curlew, 
as  lie  suddenly  sprang  aloft  from  the  thick  soft  heather,  made  one 
start ;  while  tiie  rush  of  the  many  white  watercourses  that  poured 
over  the  whinstone  rocks,  and  woke  the  silence,  was  sharp  and 
hissing.  The  setting  sun  shed  a  flood  of  purple  light  along  the 
eteep-sided  glen,  making  the  heather  seem  absolutely  crimson. 
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2  THE  ADYEKTUBZS  OF  BOB  BOT. 

The  boy  and  girl,  Colin  Bane,  the  son  of  a  widow,  and  Oina 
MaoAleister,  belonged  to  the  clachan,  or  yillage — ^the  smoking 
chimnejB  of  which  alone  indicated  its  localitj — about  three  miles 
off ;  for  the  walls  of  the  little  cottages  so  closely  resembled  the 
grey  rocks  of  the  gleni  and  their  roofs,  thatched  with  heather, 
blended  so  nearly  with  the  monntain-side,  that,  except  for  the 
forty  little  colnmns  of  white  vapour  that  ascended  into  the  clear 
erening  sky,  there  was  nothing  else  to  indicate  a  human  habitation. 

Neither  of  these  young  people  was  above  twelve  years  old ;  but 
the  boy  was  tall,  lithe,  and  manly  for  his  age.  His  dark  grey  eyes 
were  keen  and  sharp  as  those  of  the  wiry  otter  terrier  that  sat 
beside  him ;  and  his  bare  legs,  which  his  tattered  kilt  revealed  from 
the  kiiee,  showed  that  he  was  handsome  as  well  as  strong — so 
strong,  that  he  was  already  entitled  to  wear  a  man's  bonnet,  as  a 
proof  that  he  could  lift  and  fling  the  "  stone  of  strength/' — the 
test  of  manhood,  which  lay  beside  the  door  of  Bob  Boy's  house, 
as  beside  that  of  every  Highland  chieftain,  to  test  Ihe  muscle  of 
his  growing  followers ;  for  previous  to  being  able  to  poise  and  hurl 
the  Clachnmrt,  a  boy  wore  his  hair  simply  tied  with  a  thong. 

A  jacket  of  deerskin,  fastened  by  wooden  buttons  and  loops  of 
thong ;  a  pouch  or  sporan  composed  of  a  polecat's  skin,  with  its 
face  for  a  flap,  and  a  skene  dhu  (or  black  Imife)  stuck  in  a  waist- 
belt,  completed  the  attire  of  Colin. 

His  pretty  companion,  who  sat  with  her  little  bare  feet  paddling 
in  a  pool  of  water  that  gurgled  from  a  rock,  was  enveloped  in  a 
short  plaid  of  red  tartan,  fastened  under  her  chin  by  a  HUle 
silver  brooch,  and  her  thick  brown  hair,  which  she  had  wreathed 
with  blue  beUs  and  golden  broom,  fell  in  masses  on  her  shoulders. 

But  the  faces  of  this  boy  and  girl  were  thoughtful,  keen,  and 
anxious  in  expression ;  for  they  were  children  of  a  long-oppressed, 
outlawed*  and  broken  tribe,  the  MacGr^pors,  or  Clan  Alpine. 
Still,  as  they  tended  the  cattle,  they  sang  merrily;  for  when 
reaping  in  the  fields,  or  rowing  on  the  lochs,  casting  the  shuttle  at 
the  loom,  or  snarchiog  in  the  ranks  to  battle,  in  those  days  the 
Scottish  Highlander  always  sang. 

Ever  and  anon,  the  boy  and  girl  would  pause  and  utter  a  joyous 
shout,  when  a  large  brown  salmon  leaped  amid  a  shower  of 
diamonds  from  the  rough  stream  that  tore  through  the  glen;  or  when 
a  sharp-nosed  fox,  a  shaggy  otter,  or  a  red  polecat,  came  stealthily 
out  of  the  gorse  and  whins  to  drink  of  it ;  for  as  yet  they  had  no 
other  visitors,  and  saw  not  those  who  were  secretly  approaching. 

Cplin,  who  had  started  up  to  cast  a  stone  at  a  wild  swan,  and 
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jNUBoe  it  »  litUe  way.  retomed  breathless ;  bat  neverUieleeSy  pit>- 
dDfimg  a  chanter  of  bard  black  wood,  mouated  with  ivMy  nsgi^ 
from  his  girdle,  ia  which  it  had  been  stock,  he  said : — "  Gom^ 
Oina — IfifHina  Bhaird  a  ihaair  aois — sing,  a&d  I  shall  phiy." 

"  It  is  a  BOi^  of  manj  verses,  and  is  too  long/'  replied  ilie  gizi. 

"  Long !  There  are  only  two-and-thirty  verses,  and  mother  sayp 
that  old  Paul  Grabach  can  remember  as  many  more." 

Gohn  commenced  the  air  at  once  upon  his  chanter,  and  withont 
farther  hesitation,  the  girl  began  one  of  the  old  songs,  which  are 
half  song  and  half  recited,  in  a  manner  pecnliar  to  the  Highlands.. 

I  hare  no  intention  of  afflicting  my  readers  with  all  the  said 
song  in  Gaelic ;  bat  it  ran  somewhat  in  this  fashion  (a  friend  has 
translated  it  for  me),  and  the  girl,  as  she  sang  sweetly,  splashed 
the  sparklinir  water  with  ber  tiny  feet : — 

*'Imj  us  gently  by  th«  stream. 

That  wandan  through  our  graasy  meads ; 
And  thou,  O  mm !  with  kindly  beam, 
light  up  the  bower  that  o'er  us  spreads. 

"  Beve  flofily  on  the  grass  we'll  sit. 

Where  flowerets  bloom  and  breezes  sigh ; 
Our  feet  laved  in  the  gentle  tide, 
That  slowly  gliding,  murmurs  by« 
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Let  roses  bright  and  pximroae  fidr 

With  sweet  perfume  and  lovely  haes, 
Around  us  woo  the  ambient  afar. 

And  breathe  upon  the  &Iling  dews." 

Intent  upon  themselves  and  their  simple  occapation,  and  singing 
thos  in  the  folness  of  their  yonng  hearts  to  the  objects  of  natore,. 
the  boy  and  giil  saw  not  ^ose  who  were  coming  np  the  glen,, 
creeping  on  their  hands  and  feet,  with  keen  eyes  and  open  ears. 

"  Ffane  I7  my  hand  (with  harp  and  riieU)» 
So  long  our  sokoe  and  our  pride, 
The  shield  that  often  roll'd  the  swell 
Of  battle  from  our  fiitber's  side  1 

''LetOssian  blind  and  toneful  DaU, 

Strike  from  their  faaips  a  solemn  soond. 
And  open  wide  their  airy  hall — 
No  bard  will  here,  at  eve,  be  found !" 

So  dosed  the  song,  and  at  that  moment  a  cry  bnrst  from  Ofina,. 
whUe  Colin  sprang  up  with  a  hand  on  his  knife,  for  suddenly 
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ihere  arose  out  of  the  long  tossing  leaves  of  the  braken,  or  fern, 
the  dark  whins  and  matted  gorse,  amid  which  the  cattle  grazed, 
about  twenty  well-armed  and  fierce-looking  Highlanders,  whose 
tattered  attire,  green  tartans,  and  wild  bearing,  all  proclaimed 
them  to  be  strangers  and  foes,  who  had  oome  intent  on  spoil 
and  hostility. 


CHAPTEE     II. 

THE  CATBBAVS. 

With  her  eyes  dilated  by  terror,  and  her  nsnally  mddy  cheeks 
blanched  and  pale,  the. girl  dung  to  her  companion,  who  stood 
resolutely  between  her  and  those  who  had  come  so  suddenly  upon 
them.  Barking  furiously,  the  otter  terrier  erected  his  shaggy  back 
and  also  shrunk  dose  to  the  side  of  Colin. 

These  unwelcome  visitors  were  all  armed  with  basket-hilted 
swords,  dirks,  and  pistols.  He  who  seemed  the  leader  bore  a  long 
tuagh,  or  Lochaber  axe,  the  head  of  which  is  adapted  for  the  triple 
purpose  of  cutting,  thrusting,  or  hooking  an  enemy.  They  all 
wore  waistcoats  and  hose  of  untanned  deerskin,  rough,  shaggy,  and 
tied  with  thongs. 

Their  kilts  and  plaids  were  of  tattered  green  tartan,  and  all  wore 
woollen  shirts  of  dark  red  dyes.  Only  a  few  had  bonnets  \  but  in 
these  they  wore  a  tufl  of  deer-grass,  the  badge  of  the  Mackenzies. 
This,  however,  did  not  deceive  the  boy  or  girl,  who  knew  them  to 
be  MacBaes,  who  followed  the  banner  of  Lord  Seaforth. 

The  leader,  a  giant  in  stature,  but  fleet  of  foot  and  active  as  a 
roebuck,  was  a  dark-visaged  and  savage-looking  man,  with  eye- 
brows that  met  over  his  nose,  and  were  shaggy  as  the  moustache 
that  curled  round  his  fierce  mouth,  to  mingle  with  his  beard.  His 
belted  plaid  was  fastened  by  an  antique  silver  brooch  covered  with 
twisted  snakes,  and  silver  tassels  adorned  his  sporan,  wl|ich  was  of 
otter-skin  covered  with  white  spots;  and  hence  such  skins  are 
said  in  Scotland  to  belong  to  the  king  of  the  otters. 

"  Keep  your  cur  quiet,  boy,"  said  this  formidable-looking 
fellow,  "or  I  must  put  a  bullet  into  him.  Go  on  with  your 
song,  my  girl,  and  don't  be  alarmed ;  we  shall  not  harm  you." 

"  He  18  Duncan  nan  Oreagh !"  said  Colin. 

"  And  our  cattle  will  be  taken,"  sobbed  Oma. 

Indeed,  while  the  boy  and  girl  8X)oke  their  fears  in  whispers. 
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|ihe  gilHee,  or  foUowera  of  Dancan  Of-the-forays,  as  lie  was  named^ 
ran  round  the  cattle  in  a  circle,  driving  them  together,  by  holloing 
aod  striking  them  with  cudgels  or  the  flat  sides  of  their  claymores 
—occasionally  using  the  point,  to  spur  on  the  more  lazy  or 
refractoiy.  Undaunted  by  the  number  of  liie  Caterans,  Coliit 
began  to  shout  shrilly  and  wildly  for  succour ;  but  aid  was  far 
off,  and  the  echoes  of  the  rocks  alone  replied. 

"  Snenoe !  "  exclaimed  Duncan  MacRae  fiercely,  *^  or  I  shall 
fling  you  into  the  pool,  with  a  big  stone  at  your  neck  !" 

The  boy  bravely  brandished  his  skene,  and  dipping  his  bonnet 
in  the  rivulet,  as  a  defence  for  his  left  hand,  said — 

**  Beware,  you  false  Cateran ;  these  cattle  are  from  the  lands  of 
Finlarig ;  and  Finlarig  belongs  to  Breadalbane.*' 

The  tall  Cateran  grinned,  and  replied — 

"  Aye ;  but  the  beasties  belong  to  MacGregors " 

"  From  whom  all  men  may  take  their  prey,"  added  another. 
.  "  True,  MacAulay,  and  were  they  Breadalbane's  own,  every  hoof 
and  horn  should  be  mine,  even  though  he  were  here,  with  all  Clan 
Dianned  of  the  Boar  at  his  back.  Hear  you  that,  my  little  man ; 
but  the  Ghriogarich — ^wheeugh !  " 

And  the  tall  Cateran  snapped  his  fingers  with  contempt  and 
grinned  savagely,  as  he  made  a  whistling  sound. 

This  actkm,  and  the  slighting  manner  in  which  his  dan  was 
spoken  of,  made  Colin  tremble  with  rage.  His  ruddy  cheek  grew 
pale  with  emotion,  and  his  eyes  flashed  with  light. 

In  pursuing  a  sturdy  Httle  bullock,  one  of  the  MacBaes  dropped 
a  pistol.  Quick  as  lightning,  young  Colin  sprang  forward,  pos- 
sessed himself  of  it,  and  fired  full  at  the  head  of  Duncan  nan 
Oreagh !  The  latter  reeled,  for  the  ball  had  pierced  his  bonnet,  and 
grazed  the  scalp  of  his  head,  causing  the  blood  to  trickle  over  his 
sombre  visage.  Then,  before  he  could  recover  himself,  the  fearless 
boy  hurled  the  empty  pistol,  which  was  one  of  the  heavy  steel 
taek8  still  worn  with  the  Highland  dress,  at  the  Cateran's  head, 
which  it  narrowly  missed. 

Oina  and  he  now  turned  to  seek  safety  in  flight ;  but  the  Mac 
Bae  caught  him  by  the  hook  of  his  long  poleaxe,  and  fearing 
further  Tiolence,  the  brave  Colin  dung  to  his  right  arm  with  fierce 
enogj.  Duncan  tried  to  shake  him  off;  but  in  vain.  At  last,  he 
fierce^  hit  the  hand  of  the  poor  boy,  who  rdinquished  his  hold 
with  a  scream  of  pain. 

At  that  moment  the  savage  fellow  exclaimed — 

**  Wasp  of  a  MacQregor,  thai  will  take  the  sting  out  of  you," 
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a&d  out  down  Colin,  hy  a  smgle  stroke  of  Us  ponderoni  axe^ 
Bevmsg  his  right  (some  say  his  left)  arm  from  bis  body. 

Wxthoat  a  moan,  Colin  fell  on  the  heather  in  a  pool  of  h]oo6L 

"  Qoack,  lads,  quick ! "  exdaimed  the  remorseless  Danoan ; 
**dnTe  on  the  prey;  the  MaeGregors  will  soon  scent  the  Uood 
and  be  on  onr  track."  At  some  distance  from  the  bleeding  and 
dying  boy,  Oina  sank  npon  the  ground,  screaming  wildly,  and 
eovering  her  face  with  her  hands  and  hair. 

''What  shall  we  do  with  the  girl?"  said  one,  "she  will  soon 
seaoh  and  rouse  all  the  daohan." 

"  Take  her  with  ns,"  suggested  another. 

**  Oich-— oieh !  that  would  be  kidnapping." 

"  But  she  is  only  a  MacQregor^s  daughter,"  said  a  third. 

"  And  you  shall  soon  be  tracked  by  one  MacGr^or,  who  will 
revenge  us,**  exclaimed  the  girl,  whom  excess  of  terror  now  endued 
with  courage. 

'^Otch!  and  who  may  he  beP"  asked  Duncan  nan  Creagh, 
mockingly. 

**  Bob  Boy  of  luTorsnaid." 

"  The  Bed  MacGregor— is  that  all  P  " 

'*  All — Conn  Cevd  Catha  was  a  boy  when  compared  to  him,  as 
you  shall  soon  find,  fiilse  thief  of  a  MacBae." 

*'  A  swim  in  the  linn  will  be  good  for  one  of  your  temper,"  said 
the  tail  Cateran,  as  he  took  up  the  girl,  and  regardless  of  her 
shrieks,  rushing  to  where  the  torrent  that  flowed  towards  Loch 
Lomond  poured  over  a  brow  of  rock  forming  a  cascade  that 
plunged  into  a  deep  pool  below,  he  tossed  her  in,  without  ruth  or 
pity. 

In  falling,  Oina  caught  the  stem  of  a  tough  willow,  and  dung 
to  it  with  all  the  tenacity  a  deadly  fear  could  inspire.  The  rush 
of  the  foaming  tommt  ^  in  h«  tingling  ears,  and  its  mowy 
Spray  oof«red  her  face,  her  dress,  and  floating  hair,  as  she  swung 
€fwr  it.  She  closed  her  eyes  and  dared  not  look ;  but  her  lips 
prayed  for  mercy  in  an  inaudible  manner,  for  the  power  of  speech 
had  left  her.  And  now,  with  her  weight,  the  willow  bent  so  low 
that  at  last  her  leet  and  ankles  dipped  in  the  rushing  water; 
whfla  with  a  pitiless  frown,  the  wild  MacBae — ^for  so  this  tribe 
was  named,  from  their  fierce,  lawless,  and  predatory  habits — 
tnrfeyed  her  from  the  bank  above.  Then  saying — **  Oieh — oidi, 
but  the  Griogarich  are  folk  that  are  hard  to  kill,"  by  a  slash  of 
his  long  axe  he  severed  the  wiBow,  and  with  a  faint  shriek  Oina 
Vaniflhed  into  the  cascade  that  foamed  beneath  I 
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Dnnoan  nan  Creagli  then  liastened  to  overtake  his  gillies,  who, 
\jj  this  time,  had  driven  the  cattle  across  the  stream,  which  thej 
forded  in  the  old  Scottish  fashion,  with  their  swords  in  their 
teetii,  and  grasping  each  other's  hands  to  stem  the  current,  which, 
otherwise  must  have  swept  them  away  singly,  as  it  came  np 
to  their  anapits. 

They  then  wrung  the  water  from  their  plaids,  and  driving  the 
cattle  at  full  speed  by  point  and  flat  of  sword,  hurried  up  a  gloomy 
and  lonely  ravine,  and  soon  disappeared,  where  the  sombre  even- 
ing shadows  were  deepening  over  the  vast  mountain  solitude. 

Well  did  they  know  that  the  vengeful  MacQregors,  whom 
some  aver  to  be  the  Children  of  the  Mist^  would  soon  be  on  their 
tnck,  foUovring  them  with  blade  and  bullet,  hound  and  horn* 

The  poor  boy  soon  expired,  but  the  girl  was  not  destined  to 
perish.  She  was  swept  by  the  torrent  round  an  angle  of  the  rocks, 
towards  a  pool,  where  a  young  man  was  fishing. 

He  saw  ber  body  whirling  in  the  flood,  and  without  a  moment 
of  hesitation,  cast  aside  his  bonnet  and  plaid,  his  rod  and  dirk, 
and  phingixig  in,  soon  caught  her  in  his  arms. 

Being  powerfully  athletic,  he  stemmed  the  fierce  brown  torrent, 
which  ran  like  a  flooded  miUrace,  bearing  along  with  it,  stones, 
day,  and  dwarf  trees,  the  spoil  of  the  hills  that  look  down  on 
Loch  Dochart ;  and,  after  a  severe  struggle,  he  reached  the  bank 
and  laid  the  girl  on  the  grass. 

"  Oina ! "  he  exclaimed,  with  deep  commiseration,  on  removing 
the  masses  of  wet*  brown  hair  from  her  pallid  face,  for  he  recog* 
nized  her  to  be  the  child  of  his  own  foster-brother. 

She  was  pale,  cold,  severely  bruised  by  being  tossed  from  rock 
to  rock,  and  lay  there  to  aU  appearance  dead.  He  placed  a  hand 
on  her  heart ;  he  opened  and  patted  her  clenched  fingers ;  he 
placed  his  warm  ruddy  cheek  to  her  cold  face,  and  his  ear  to 
her  mouth,  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  she  breathed. 

Then  taking  her  up  in  his  arms  as  if  she  had  been  an  infant, 
he  wrapped  his  plaid  around  her,  and  with  rapid  strides,  hastened 
towards  the  smoke,  which  curled  greyly  against  the  now  darkened 
sky,  and  indicated  where  the  clachau  or  village  stood. 

This  man  was  Bdbert  llacGr^gor  of  Inversnaid  and  Craig- 
lostan,  otherwise  known  as  Bob  Boy,  or  tJte  Bed,  from  the  colour 
of  his  hair,  and  who,  by  the  proscription  of  his  entire  clan,  had 
been  compelled  by  law  to  add  the  name  of  Campbell  to  his  own, 
for  reasons  which  will  afterwards  be  given  to  the  reader. 
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OHAPTEB     III. 

THE  ALARM. 

He  soon  reached  Inyersnaid,  which  lay  about  three  XDiles 
distant. 

At  first  he  walked  but  slowly,  comparatively  speaking,  as  he 
believed  the  girl  to  be  quite  dead ;  but  the  motion  of  her  limbs,  us 
he  proceeded,  having  caused  the  blood  to  circulate,  he  perceived 
with  joy  that  she  still  lived,  and  then  he  increased  his  pace  to  a  run, 
which  soon  brought  him  to  the  cottage  of  her  father,  Gallam 
MacAleister  (t.  e.  the  son  of  the  arrowmaker),  to  whose  care  he 
consigned  her ;  and  the  bed  of  the  little  sufferer  was  rapidly 
surroxmded  by  all  the  commiserating  gossips  and  wise-women  of 
the  clachan. 

No  doctors  were  required  by  the  hardy  men  of  these  secluded 
districts.  Their  wives  and  daughters  knew  well  how  to  salve  a 
sore,  to  bind  up  a  slash  from  an  axe  or  sword ;  to  place  lint  on 
a  bullet-hole,  or  on  a  stab  from  a  dirk;  while  valerian,  all-heal, 
Hver-wort,  and  wild  carrot,  bruised  in  a  quaichful  of  whiskey, 
formed  the  entire  materia  medica  of  the  matron  of  a  family ;  so 
men  lived  till  patriarchal  years,  strong,  active,  and  fearless  ss 
mountain-bulls  ;  for  sickness  was  unknown  among  them. 

Of  these  female  family  physicians,  Bob's  wife,  the  Lady  of 
Inversnaid,  was  the  queen  in  her  time  and  locality. 

Inversnaid  is  a  small  hamlet  on  the  estate  of  the  same  name, 
which  formed  the  patrimony  of  Bob  Boy.  It  lies  two  miles  east- 
ward from  Loch  Lomond,  on  the  bank  of  a  small  stream,  which 
falls  into  the  great  sheet  of  water,  from  a  lesser,  named  Loch 
Arldet,  a  place  of  gloomy  aspect. 

Northward,  on  the  side  of  the  latter,  is  a  deep  and  wild  cavern, 
which  sheltered  Bobert  Bruce  after  the  battle  of  Dalree,  in  Strath- 
fillan ;  and  on  more  than  one  occasion,  in  time  of  peril,  it  became 
a  place  of  concealment  for  our  hero. 

As  MacGhregor  approached  his  own  house — ^a  large  and  square 
two-storied  mansion,  the  walls  of  which  were  rough-cast  with 
white  lime,  and  which,  tjiough  thatched  with  heather,  had  an 
air  of  comfort  and  consequence  in  that  locality, — a  wild  cry,  that 
pierced  the  still  air  of  the  evening,  made  him  pause  and  turn 
round  with  his  right  hand  on  the  hilt  of  his  diik. 

Alarmed  by  the  protracted  absence  of  the  boy,  Fairhaixed  Colin^ 
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his  widowed  mother,  bad  songlit  the  glen  where  the  foray  had 
been.  The  last  red  gleam  of  the  sunset  had  faded  upward  fircmi  the 
sommit  of  Ben  Lomond,  and  the  dark  woods  and  deep  glens  about 
its  base  were  buried  in  all  the  obscurity  of  night,  till  the  moon 
arose,  and  then  the  mountain-stream,  and  the  pools  amid  the  moss 
and  heather,  glittered  in  its  silver  sheen. 

The  cattle  had  disappeared  as  well  as  their  young  watchers,  and 
the  heart  of  the  widow  became  filled  with  vague  alarm. 

Now  a  moomful  cxy  came  at  times  upon  the  wind  of  the  valley, 
and  made  her  blood  curdle ;  was  it  the  voice  of  a  spirit  of  the  air, 
or  of  a  water-cow,  that  had  come  down  the  stream  from  the  loch  ? 
Again  and  again  it  fell  upon  her  ear,  till  at  last  she  recognized 
it  to  be  the  howling  of  her  son's  companion  and  favourite,  the 
httle  otter  terrier;  and  she  rushed  forward  to  discover  the  dog, 
which  was  concealed  by  some  tufbs  of  broom. 

The  sweet  perfume  of  the  bog-myrtle  was  filling  the  atmosphere 
as  the  dev7  fell  on  its  leaves ;  and  now,  deep  down  in  the  glen, 
where  the  soil  had  never  been  stirred,  where  the  heather  grew 
thick  and  soft,  and  where  the  yellow  broom  shed  "  its  tassels  on 
the  lea,"  the  poor  woman  found  her  son — ^her  only  child,  lying 
dead,  and  covered  with  blood. 

His  right  hand  still  grasped  his  skene  dhu,  and  near  him  lay 
the  chanter,  to  the  notes  of  which  Oina  had  sung,  and  a  black, 
ravenous  glede  soared  away  from  the  spot  as  she  approached, 
i  At  first,  his  white  and  ghastly  face,  his  fixed  and  glazed  eyes^ 
strudE  terror  on  the  mother's  soul,  and  she  shrunk  back — shrunk 
finn  the  babe  she  had  borne,  the  child  she  had  nursed ;  then  she 
cast  herself  in  wild  despair  beside  the  body — in  such  despair  as 
had  never  filled  her  heart  since  the  Grahames  of  Montrose  had 
hanged  her  husband,  Ian  Bane,  on  the  old  yew-tree  of  Kincardine, 
for  the  crime  of  being  a — MacGregor. 

Then  endued  by  frenzy  with  superhuman  strength,  she  snatched 
up  the  dead  boy,  and  bore  him  in  her  arms,  sending  shriek  after 
shriek  before  her,  as  she  rushed  through  the  glen  and  across  the 
mooriand,  towards  the  dachan  of  Inversnaid. 

It  was  her  cry  that  Bob  Boy  heard,  as  he  paused  at  his  own. 
threshold,  and  turning  away,  he  hastened  to  meet  her,  just  as  she 
lank  at  the  door  of  her  cottage. 

The  whole  population  of  the  clachan  was  speedily  alarmed,  and 
the  wailing  of  the  women,  mingled  with  the  deep-muttered  ven- 
geance of  the  men,  as  they  began  to  arm,  and  looked  to  Bob  Boy 
for  orders  and  instructions. 
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CHAPTER     lY. 

THE  HOLT  STEEL. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  little  hamlet  were  soon  assembled  in 
and  around  the  hut  of  the  widow  of  Ian  Bane. 

The  latter  had  been  a  brave  man,  sacrifioed  in  their  fend  with 
the  Grrahames,  after  the  battle  of  Killycranlde,  where  he  had 
served  under  Yiscount  Dundee.  He  was  long  remembered  on  the 
Braes  of  Balquhidder,  as  an  expert  swordsman,  a  hardy  deer- 
stalker, and  a  careful  drover  of  cattle  for  the  English  and  Lowland 
markets,  where  he  had  been  wont  to  march  after  his  herds,  with 
his  sword  at  his  side,  and  a  target  slung  on  his  back,  as  was  then 
the  custom  of  the  Highlanders  to  go  to  fair  and  market. 

A  few  lines  will  describe  the  residence  of  his  widow. 
.  It  was  a  somewhat  spacious  hovel,  built  without  mortar,  of 
turf  and  stone,  taken  from  the  river's  .bed,  or  from  the  adjacent 
moorland.  It  had  a  little  window  on  each  side,  and  these  were 
wont  to  be  opened  alternately,  according  to  the  part  from  which 
the  wind  blew,  to  g^ve  light  and  air,  opened  by  simply  taking 
out  the  wiip  of  fern,  which  was  stujSed  into  the  aperture  in  lieu 
of  glass  and  shutters. 

A  Bre  of  turf  and  bog-fir  blazed  on  the  centre  of  the  clay  floor ; 
and  here,  in  this  poor  dwelling,  the  widow  lived,  amid  smoke 
sufficient  to  suffocate  her  (had  she  not  'been  used  to  it  from  her 
infancy),  together  with  her  slaughtered  boy,  her  Fairhaired  Gc^ia, 
and  a  brood  of  hens,  whose  roost  was  among  the  rafters ;  a  cow, 
two  large  dogs,  and  a  sheep  or  so  in  winter,  though  sheep  were 
little  cared  for  in  the  Highlands  then. 

A  few  deer  hams,  and  quantities  of  fishing  gear,  hung  from  the 
rafters,  amid  which  the  smoke  curled  towards  an  old  herring-cask, 
that  was  inserted  in  the  thatched  roof  to  form  a  chimney. 

Fresh  fir-cones  and  bog-wood  were  cast  upon  the  fire  by  order  of 
Bob  Boy ;  and  now  the  ruddy  blaze  lit  up  a  wild  and  striking  scene* 
Near  the  centre  of  the  hut,  on  a  rudely -formed  deal  table,  lay 
the  dead  body  of  poor  Colin  Bane  MocGhregor,  the  golden  ha^ 
from  whence  he  took  his  sobriquet  all  matted  with  purple  blood ; 
but  a  white  sheet  was  now  spread  over  the  mangled  form,  which 
lay  staff  and  at  full  length  in  rigid  angularity,  with  a  platter  of 
salt  upon  its  breast,  and  sprigs  of  rosemary  strewed  crosswise 
over  it. 
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At  the  feet  of  the  dead»  on  her  knees,  Imdt  the  sorrowing 
mother,  with  her  grizzled  hair  dishevelled,  and  her  &ce  hnried  in 
her  tremnloos  fingers,  through  which  the  tears  were  streanung, 
as  she  rocked  her  body  to  and  fro. 

Fun  J  armed,  three  Highlanders  of  fonnidaUe  aspect  and  stately 
hearing,  stood  at  the  head  of  the  corpse.  These  were  Bob  Boj, 
Gallam  MacAIeister  (his  fosterforother  and  henchman),  witii 
Grevunoeh  MacGh«gor,  one  of  his|  most  actire  and  resolute 
followers.  Sach  leant  upon  a  brass-monnted  and  long-banelled 
Spanish  mnsket. 

Gioaped  round  were  a  band  of  hardy  and  weather-beaten  men, 
in  nmgh  Highland  dresses  of  home-span  and  home-dyed  tartan« 
all  hashed  into  silence,  with  their  keez^  grey  eyes  bent  darkly  on 
the  corpse,  or  on  each  other,  and  with  their  brows  knit  as  their 
hearts  glowed  fi>r  yengeance  on  the  unknown  perpetrator  of  this 
outrage;  for  as  yet  no  information  could  be  gatiiered  from  the 
half-drowned  Oina. 

Outside  the  door  were  the  women  of  the  clachan  with  their 
heads  muffled  in  plaids,  kerchiefis,  and  curchies,  wailing  as  only 
the  Celts  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  wail,  in  a  weird,  wild  cadence, 
xsuttering  vengeance  too,  and  suggesting  to  each  other  who  might 
he  the  author  of  this  new  item  to  the  terrible  catalogue  of  wrongs 
tiiat  had  been  perpetrated  on  the  MacGregors  since  the  battle  of 
Glenfruin  had  been  fought,  about  a  hundred  years  before. 

And  all  this  was  seen  by  the  red  light  of  the  bogwood  fire,  in 
the  wavering  gleams  of  which,  as  they  played  upon  the  winding* 
sheet,  the  corpse  seemed  always  as  if  about  to  start  and  arise. 

"  Ochon,  ochon,  ochrie  I  "  wailed  the  mother  of  Colin,  as  she 
swayed  horself  to  and  fro;  "the  drops  of  the  blessed  dew  that 
(rod  sends  on  earth  are  resting  on  the  cold  cheek  of  my  fair  son 
this  night ;  and  they  ore  not  more  pure  than  he  was ;  but  I  knew 
he  was  doomed  never  to  see  the  leaves  of  autumn  fisJl  I  ** 

"  How  P  "  asked  several,  bending  forward  to  listen. 

"  He  drew  the  black-lot,  when  the  cake  was  broken  in  Ghreumoch's 
hoamet  on  Beltane  eve." 

"Never  say  so,  widow,*'  said  MaoGregor;  "think  only  that 
the  lad  died  as  became  his  father's  son,  boldly  defending  his  own ; 
God  rest  him!"      ' 

Here  all  bowed  th«r  heads,  and  many  mode  the  sign  of  the 


"  A  slash  with  an  aze  has  slain  him,"  resumed  Bob  Boy ;  "  a 
sword  would  never  cut  so  deep ;  but  the  brave  boy  has  defended 
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himself,  for  his  skene  is  jet  grasped  in  his  better  hand,  so  let  it  go 
to  the  grave  with  him." 

Mutterings  of  grim  approval  went  throngh  the  group. 

"  To  you,  Red  Rob,  I  look  for  vengeance — ^for  vengeance  on  th^ 
murderers ! "  cried  the  mother  wildly,  as  she  stretched  her  hands 
towards  the  chieftain. 

"  And  vengeance  you  shall  have,  Jean ;  by  the  faith  of  our 
fathers,  you  shall ! "  replied  Rob  Roy.  "  I  have  little  doubt  that 
the  same  hand  which  slew  Fair  Colin,  cast  Callam's  daughter 
into  the  river ;  but  time  will  show." 

*'  We  have  the  cattle  to  recover  too,"  said  several ;  "  let  us  to 
the  hills — ^to  the  hills !     The  creagh  (spoil)  cannot  be  far  off  yet." 

"  What !  are  the  cattle  carried  off  P  "  asked  Rob,  with  a  darkening- 
firown. 

"  The  cattle  I  bought  at  Fil-ma-chessaig — ^that  blessed  2l8t  of 
March,  at  the  fair  of  Gallender — aye,  every  hoof  and  horn,"  said 
Greumoch. 

"  Well,  the  blackest  mail  we  ever  levied,  will  I  lay  on  these 
Caterans,  and  the  reddest  blood  we  have  shed  shall  be  theirs, 
Jean !  But  there  are  other  wounds  here,"  continued  Rob,  as  he 
turned  down  the  winding-sheet ;  "  look  at  the  poor  child's  hand ; 
it  has  been  hitten ! " 

"  Bitten  as  if  by  a  wolf !  "  screamed  the  mother,  with  growing 
horror. 

"  Nay,  bitten  by  a  man  who  has  lost  every  alternate  tooth  in 
his  lower  jaw,  and  by  that  mark  shall  we  know  him ! " 

'*  Where ;  among  the  Buchanans  or  Golquhouns  P  "  demanded 
several,  while  the  excitement  grew  apace. 

"  Among  neither,"  exclaimed  a  harsh  and  croaking  voice. 

"  Why— why  P  "  asked  the  crowd. 

"  For  'tis  Duncan  nan  Creagh  who  did  this ;  Duncan  Mhor, 
from  Kintail  na  Bogh." 

"Who  spoke P"  said  Bob  Roy,  peering  through  the  smoke, 
which  obscured  the  atmosphere  of  the  hut. 

"  I,  Phail  Crubach,"  replied  a  decrepit  old  man,  for  whom  all 
now  made  way,  with  a  strangely-mingled  bearing  of  respect  and 
aversion ;  for  this  visitor  was  supposed  to  have  the  double  gift  of 
prophecy  and  the  second  sight. 

Phail  Crubach,  or  lame  Paul  MacGrregor,  was  the  keeper  of  a 
Holy  Well  near  the  church  of  Balquhidder.  He  had  been  educated 
in  youth  at  the  Scottish  College  of  Douay ;  but  on  becoming 
partly  insane,  he  returned  to  his  native  place,  and  became  tho 
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enstodiaD  <si  a  spxing,  which  St.  Fillaii  had  blessed  in  the  times 
•of  okL  Near  thia  wc^  he  lived  in  a  hat»  width  was  an  object  of 
terror  to  the  peasantiy,  as  it  was  almost  entirely  lined  and  patched 
with  fragments  of  old  coffins  from  the  adjacent  chnrchyard. 

At  the  door  of  this  strange  dwelling  (on  which  was  a  msty 
•eoffin-plate  as  an  ornament)  he  nsnaUy  sat  and  watched  the  wdl 
^and  the  nanow  highway,  ready  to  afford  any  wayfarer  a  draught 
from  the  spring,  for  which  he  received  a  small  remuneration^ 
either  in  coin  or  food ;  such  as  meal,  cheese,  butter,  and  a  bit  of 
venison,  which  any  man  might  then  have  for  the  shooting  thereof. 

He  was  dad  in  a  coat  and  breeches  of  deer-skins;  he  was 
wasted  in  form,  wan  in  visage,  and  had  red  hazel  eyes,  that  glared 
brightly  through  the  long  masses  of  white  hair  that  overhung  his 
wrmkled  forehead. 

Supporting  himself  on  a  knotty  stick,  which  had  a  crosfi  on  itf 
upper  end.  he  hobbled  forward  through  the  shrinking  crowd. 

"How  know  you,  Paul,  that  Duncan  Mhor  MacBae,  from 
£intail-of-the-cowB,  did  this  P  *'  asked  Bob  Roy. 

"Sven  by  the  words  you  have  spoken,  had  I  not  better  evi- 
deooe,**  replied  the  strange  old  man. 

"Eiplain  yourself,  Paul;  we  have  no  time  for  trifling  now,** 
said  Bob  sofUy. 

"Duncan  nan  Creagh  lost  each  alternate  tooth  in  his  lower 
jaw  when  fighting  with  Colin's  flEkther,  at  the  fair  of  Gallender, 
in  the  year  that  the  field  of  Bin  Buari  was  stricken.  They  came 
to  dirk  and  claymore  about  the  price  of  a  Clydesdale  cow,  and 
Ian  Bane  smote  Duncan  on  the  mouth  with  the  hilt  of  his 
sword,  and  forced  him  to  swallow  a  mouthful  of  his  own  teeth ; 
and  a  bitter  mouthful  he  found  them." 

"Dioul!  well?" 

*'  Since  then  he  has  been  well-nigh  a  toothless  man ;  but  if  you 
would  overtake  the  creagh,  lose  no  time,  for  I  saw  the  spoil  and 
the  spoilers  not  two  hours  since." 

"  You  saw  them  P  "  exclaimed  aU,  bending  forward. 

**  Yes,  I,"  said  Paul,  brandishing  his  pOgrim-stafif ;  **  and  not 
4inite  two  hours  ago." 

"Where?"  asked  Bed  MacGregor. 

"Crossing  the  Dochart,  and  taking  the  road  towards  GlenfaUoch." 

"Which;  the  military  road P  " 

"  No ;  Duncan  nan  Creagh  knows  better  than  to  do  that,"  said 
Paul,  shaking  his  white  locks ;  "  they  took  the  old  Fingalian  drove- 
Toady  right  across  the  mount^ns  towards  the  north-west." 
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^  ^Tia  weil,  kinsman,"  said  Bob  Boy  sternly  and  gravely ;  **  noir, 
men  of  Glan  Alpine,  swear  with  me  on  the  bare  diiic,  by  the  sonl 
of  Giar  Mhor,  to  revenge  the  murder  of  this  boy,  our  kinsman's 
son,  and  then  away  to  the  hills — even  the  hiUs  of  Kintasl,  if 
need  be!" 

On  this  being  said,  every  man  nnsheothed  the  long  Highland 
dirk  which  hnng  at  his  right  side,  and  passed  roand  the  dead  body 
by  the  course  of  the  son,  from  east  to  west ;  for  it  was  the  custom 
in  the  Highlands  to  approach  the  grave  thus,  prior  to  laying  the 
dead  within  it ;  thus  to  conduct  the  bride  to  the  altar  and  to  her 
home:  it  is  a  remnant  of  fire-worship,  and,  singularly  enough, 
the  wine-decantera  and  the  whiskey-bottle  are  to  this  hour  sent 
round  the  dinner-table  in  Scotland,  deiaaJways^  from  left  to  right, 
the  last  remnant  of  a  superstition  that  is  old  as  the  days  of  the 
Xhnids* 

Thm  Bob  Boy,  MacAleister,  Ghreumoch,  even  old  Paul  Grubach, 
and  every  man  present,  laid  his  left  hand  on  the  cold  head  of  the 
fair-haired  Colin,  and  holding  his  bare  dirk  alofb,  with  outstretched 
arm,  swore  solemnly,  by  the  souls  of  their  fathers  who  slept  on 
Inchcailloch,  by  their  own  souls,  and  by  the  memory  of  every 
wrong  endured  by  the  Clan  of  MacGregor  since  tiie  field  of 
Glenfruin  was  won  by  their  swords,  never  to  seek  rest  or  repose, 
altar  or  shelter,  tiU  they  had  tracked  out  the  spoilers,  and 
avenged  to  the  utmost  the  murder  of  the  widow's  only  son. 

Then  each  man  pressed  the  bare  blade  to  his  lips,  and  this — 
the  most  solemn  oath  of  the  Scottish  Highlanders — ^was  named 
swearing  on  the  Holy  Steel,  and  he  who  broke  that  terrible  vow, 
or  wilfully  failed  in  the  task  to  which  he  had  dedicated  body  and 
soul,  was  liable  to  be  slain,  even  by  his  nearest  kinsman,  as  a 
manswom  coward.  The  usual  length  of  these  Highland  dirks 
is  about  sixteen  inches  in  the  blade ;  so  that  a  stab  may  be  given 
three  inches  beyond  the  elbow,  and  their  hilts  are  always  covered 
with  twisted  knot-work,  perhaps  the  last  remnant  of  serpent- 
worship  in  EuTox)e. 

"  Now  be  it  dirk  and  claymore !  **  ezdaimed  Bob  Boy.  "  Do 
men  still  think  to  outrage  us  because  we  are  a  broken  and  a 
landless  danP  If  so,  we  shall  teach  them  who  outlawed  the 
raee  of  Alpin,  that  if  it  is  lawfnll  to  kill  a  MacGkegor,  it  is 
also  lawful  to  slay  a  MacBae,  or  a  Golquhoun,  like  a  faulty 
hound ;  so  let  us  to  the  hills  at  once,  and  track  the  creagh  I 
Meet  me  at  the  door  of  my  own  house  in  ten  zoinutes,  every  man 
who  holds  dear  the  cry  for  vengeance  on  our  eneDnes." 
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**  We  cannot  overiake  them  to-mght,'*  said  Greimiocli ;  "  for  the 
Colqohoims  of  Lnss  have  sank  the  ferry-boat,  or  stolen  it  to 
Bossdhn ;  so  let  xxs  cross  the  Loch-hean  to-morrow." 
"  Dionl !  this  counsel  is  not  like  yours,  Grenmoch.'' 
"  By  dawn  the  ford  of  the  Dochart  will  be  passable,**  repUed 

the  fJgaiffynfyw^ 

**  To-n^^t ;  I  say  to-night ! "  ezdaimed  Bob  passionately. 

**  To-night ! "  reiterated  all  present,  brandishing  their  swords ;. 
« to-nig^t  be  it,  or  never !  ** 

**  We  win  take  the  ford  as  we  find  it,**  said  Callam  MaoAleister  ; 
"  if  they  passed  it,  so  may  we." 

"  Nerer  let  ns  pnt  off  till  to-morrow  that  which  we  can  do  or 
begin  to  do  to-day,'*  said  Bob  Boy.  "Yetierday  passes  into 
eternity  iast  enong^ ;  and,  Grenmoch,  it  is  a  bitter  reflection  to  a 
man,  that  yesterday  was  a  logt  day — a  day  that  never  can  be 
orertaken.  All  men's  hands  are  against  ns ;  bat  I  have  sworn, 
by  the  Ghrey  Stone  of  MacGregor,  that  vengeance  shaU  yet  be- 
oars!" 

**  Ard  efunUe,  and  away  !'*  shoated  Grenmoch,  waving  his 
bonnet,  yielding  to  the  general  impalse. 

Within  a  few  mznates  he,  with  ICacAleister,  Alaster  Boy 
MaeGr^or,  and  sixteen  other  picked  men  of  the  hamlet,  mastered 
at  the  door  of  Bob  Boy's  mansion.  Each  had  on  his  belted  plaid,, 
whidi  means  the  kilt,  with  the  loose  end  of  the  web  fastened  by  a 
brooch  to  the  left  shonlder  as  a  mantle.  Each  had  slang  on  his 
back  a  ronnd  target  of  ball's  hide,  stretched  over  &r-boards,  and 
thickly  studded  with  brass  knobs;  and  each  was  fully  armed,, 
with  a  basket-hilted  sword,  a  long  dirk,  and  daw-batted  pistols. 
Their  bullets  were  carried  in  poaches,  and  their  powder  in  horns, 
shmg  under  the  right  arm. 

The  bright  moon  that  lit  up  the  little  street  of  the  Highland 
hamlet,  glittered  on  their  weapons,  and  shone  on  their  weather- 
beaten  faces,  which  expressed  dark  anger,  eagerness,  and  deter- 
mination to  overtake  the  perpetrators  of  the  late  outrage. 

They  spoke  little,  but,  after  the  manner  of  their  countrymen, 
hammed  or  whistled  in  a  surly  fashion,  .the  sure  precursor  of  a 
squabble  among  Highlanders;  and  busied  themselves  with  the 
flmts  and  priming  of  their  pistols,  or  the  thongs  which  tied  their 
caarans  or  home-made  shoes,  the  sole  and  upper  of  which  are  in 
one  piece,  and  worn  like  the  Boman  sandal.  Armed  like  the  rest, 
the  Bed  MacGregor  soon  came  forth,  and  was  greeted  by  a  murmur 
of  applause.    "  Good  wife — Helen/'  he  exdaimed,  <*  it  is  ill  march- 
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ing  with  a  Basting  stomach;  bring  forth  cakes  and  the  kebboc^ 
"with  a  dram  of  usquebaugh ;  for  the  lads  must  have  their  deoch 
an  doruis  ere  we  start." 

With  a  short  plaid  folded  over  her  head  and  shoulders,  his 
wife,  a  young  and  pretty  woman,  appeared  at  the  door,  accom- 
panied by  two  female  servants,  having  oat-cakes,  cheese,  a  bottle, 
glasses  and  quaichs  (i.  e.  little  wooden  cups)  on  an  oval  mahogany 
teaboard. 

Doffing  his  bonnet  to  the  black-eyed  Dame  of  Inversnaid,  each 
man  took  a  dram  of  whiskey  and  a  morsel  of  bread  and  cheese ; 
more  as  a  ceremony  it  seemed,  than  because  it  was  necessary. 

Little  GoU  MacGregor,  then  Bob's  only  child,  was  held  up  for 
his  father  to  kiss.  "  Now  &re  ye  well.  Bird  Helen,"  said  he, 
"  ere  we  return,  I  will  have  laid  the  wolTs  head  on  the  heather ;" 
4Uid  with  his  followers,  he  left  the  hamlet  at  a  quick  pace. 

The  wife  of  Bob  Boy  looked  after  them  for  a  moment,  as  their 
tartans  waved,  and  their  bright  arms  flashed  in  the  moonlight ; 
then  her  eye  glanced  down  the  glen,  where  the  bum  wound  in 
.silver  sheen  towards  Loch  Lomond,  and  with  a  single  pious  hope 
for  her  husband's  safety,  she  quietly  shut  the  door,  which  was  well 
secured  by  triple  locks  and  bars  of  iron,  and  which  had,  moreover, 
two  loopholes  on  each  side,  to  fire  muskets  through.  When  not 
required  for  defence,  these  apertures  were  closed  within,  by  a  plug 
of  wood.  To  her,  the  daughter  of  a  proscribed  race,  the  wife  of  a 
levier  of  Black  Mail,  reared  as  she  had  been  in  the  land  of  swords- 
men, among  fierce  and  predatory  clans,  the  departure  of  her 
husband  on  such  a  mission  was  not  a  matter  for  much  anxiety, 
and  yet  this  pursuit  of  the  MacBaes  was  the  first  important 
exploit  of  Bob  Boy  which  appears  in  history. 

(To  he  eojUiniud.) 
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ONE    CHRISTMAS    DAY: 

A  CHBISTMAS  8T0BY,  IN  TWO  PARTS. 

Part  I. 

**  Cu) !  O'Clo  !"     The  musical  sound 

Throngh  the  frosty  air  rings  all  around ; 

Bat  to  bargain  to-day,  none  have  a  mind, 

And  to  open  their  doors  don't  seem  inclined. 

The  crier,  a  little  old  man  is  he ; 

Tatter'd  and  torn  his  garments  be ; 

Soleless  his  shoes,  through  his  ceaseless  tramp, — 

And  liis  features  and  mind  are  of  Jewish  stamp. 

Keen  blows  the  north  wind  through  his  shivering  frame 

His  bag  is  quite  empty, — ^his  cupboard  the  same  I 

And  be  dare  not  touch  his  capital  small — 

Of  the  future  he  thinks,  and  tiiat  pound  is  his  all. 

Homeward  he  goes  through  a  narrow  street : 

Hungry  and  weary,  he's  forced  to  retreat 

With  a  faltering  step,  and  a  sunken  eye. 

As  though  this  day  he  is  doom'd  to  die. 

He  turns  again  down  a  dirty  lane, 

In  through  a  court, — and  then  out  again ; 

Till  an  alley  he  reaches,  and  there  doth  stop. 

Famishing,  fainting,  ready  to  drop. 

Through  a  doorless  entrance,  up  creaking  stairs. 

While  a  sob  escapeth  him  unawares, — 

The  topmost  step  he  hath  reach'd  at  last ; 

But  he  pants  for  breath,  and  his  heart  beats  fast. 

In  the  garret  obscure  lies  a  heap  of  bags ; 

And  near  it, — ^what  seems  a  bundle  of  rags. 

But  a  forest  of  tresses,  of  raven  hue. 

Over  it  floating,  arise  to  view. 

"  Zella,  my  love,  I  have  not  gain'd  a  groat !" 

Sitid  the  aged  Jew,  and  then  at  his  throat 

The  choking  pang  of  emotion  came, 

Aud  a  shudder  pass'd  through  his  icy  frame. 

u.  c 
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The  **  bnndle  of  rags  "  tam'd  round  and  said 

(Exposing  to  riew  a  maiden's  head) : 

**  And,  father,  the  cupboard  is  empty,  and  I 

Have  suffer'd  so  long  that  I  soon  must  die. 

So  I  lie  me  down  resign'd  to  my  fate, 

And  for  Death's  cold  grasp  I  patiently  wait, 

For  my  hope  is  fixed  on  the  Christian's  Grod ; 

And  I  care  no  more  for  this  earthly  clod !" 

Her  father  sank  back  in  painful  surprise. 

And,  with  his  right  hand  press'd  close  to  his  eyes,. 

Exclaim'd :  "  Art  mad,  or  else  do  I  dream  ? 

Let  me  possess  Hope's  faintest  gleam ! " 

"  I  am  not  mad,"  she  meekly  replied, 

**  Nor  dost  thou  dream,  nor  have  I  e'er  lied." 

"  Fool !"  he  cried,  "  thus  with  thy  latest  breath 

To  trample  on  Truth  in  the  face  of  Death !" 

To  and  fro  he  paceth  the  floor ; 

To  and  fro,  though  his  limbs  are  sore ; 

And  oft  the  Jew,  with  a  heart  forlorn, 

Gurseth  the  day  on  which  Christ  was  bom  ! 

Gently  the  Word  of  Life  doth  fall 

From  his  daughter's  lips, — and  disperseth  the  gall/ 

That  hath  lain  so  long  in  the  old  Jew's  heart ; 

And  he  humbly  reoeiveth  what  she  doth  impart. 

And  into  the  Life  renewed  again 

Flows  Hope,  as  the  river  flows  into  the  main : 

And  the  old  man  sallies  forth  once  more, 

Dark  Famine  to  keep  from  his  garret-door. 


Pabt     II. 

Cosy  and  trim,  cosy  and  trim 

Is  that  house  with  the  window-curtains  so  prim  ; 

From  paterfamilias  to  servant,  all  smile. 

And  baby  is  crowing  and  kicking  the  while. 

The  father  is  "  head  and  ears  "  deep  in  a  book ; 

The  mother's  gone  after  the  servant  to  look ; 

The  cook,  for  the  Pudding  is  making  the  **  paste," 

And  looks  very  hot,  through  her  very  great  haste. 

Fred  and  Jane,  from  the  raisins  are  picking  the  stones. 

And  talking  the  while  in  mysterious  tones ; — 
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Their  work  at  the  raiams  looks  very  like  play, 

And  some  disappear  in  a  very  strange  way. 

Master  Herbert,  the  eldest,  a  youth  of  sixteen, 

At  the  window  sits,  watching  the  ontside  scene, 

With  a  crown-pieoe  in  pocket,  and  thoughts  in  his  head 

Of  how  he  shall  spend  it,  and  share  it  with  Fred. 

When,  looking  far  down  on  the  opposite  side, 

-^  fP^Jf  i^^gfi^  Object  young  Herbert  espied, 

Wlu)Be  movements  were  tending  towards  that  way ; 

But  slow,  very  slow,  for  a  firosty  day. 

Still  nearer  it  came,  still  nearer,  then  stopp'd ; 

And  down  on  a  doorstep  the  Object  dropp'd : 

But  out  came  a  menial  to  drive  it  away, 

Whose  mandate  the  Object  did  slowly  obey. 

Tottering,  trembling,  about  to  fall, 

The  Object  is  leaning  against  a  wall. 

And  who  is  this  Objdct  P — ^that  face  we  know — 

Tis  the  poor  old  Jew  who  deals  in  "  O'Clo  ! " 

Quickly  out  young  Herbert  ran, — 

Quickly  he  reach'd  the  starving  man ; 

And  said,  as  the  crown  from  his  pocket  he  drew, 

**  Take  this  from  a  Christian  who  feels  for  a  Jew.*' 

He  look'd  at  the  giver,  he  look'd  at  the  gift. 

And  then  at  the  servant  who  sent  him  adrift, — 

He  look'd  above,  and  with  hands  upraised 

He  bless'd  the  youth,  and  the  Saviour  he  praised. 

The  old  man  crawVd  home  with  a  lighter  heart — 

The  joy  of  the  present  heal'd  every  smart ; 

The  crown-piece  ended  Want's  mortal  strife, 

And  saved  his  own  and  his  daughter's  life. 

And  Herbert  felt  rich,  though  his  money  he'd  given 

To  the  "pooT  old  Jew,  from  the  doorstep  driven. 

Be  generous  then,  boys,  'tis  well  worth  your  while. 

Your  eye  will  shine  brighter,  and  gladder  your  smile. 

Hekst  G.  Huvi. 


c  L 
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IN-DOOR  GAMES   FOR   CHRISTMAS. 

BY   GEORGE   FORREST,  K.A. 


»Ot 


As,  daring  the  Ghristoias  holidajs  —  happy  times,  looked 
forward  to  with  impatience^  and  ever  remembered  after  they 
liaye  passed — the  long  evenings  of  winter  will  demand  a  variety 
of  amusements,  I  have  here  put  together  a  few  notices  of 
Christmas  In-door  Games ;  some  of  them  of  very  recent  inven- 
tion, and  others  of  older  date. 

All,  however,  are  provocative  of  mirth,  and,  whenever  possible, 
ihey  have  been  so  framed  that  they  take  the  form  of  competition, 
and  place  the  nnsuccessfol  in  Indicrons  positions.  I  have  x>^r- 
flonaJly  tested  every  game  which  is  here  mentioned,  as  is  my  usual 
eustom  when  I  make  any  recommendations,  and  I  can  declare 
with  perfect  truth  that  every  game  described  will  be  universally 
fiuccessfnl,  if  played  with  proper  spirit. 

There  are,  I  loiow,  certain  silly  boys  who  think  that  it  is  fine 
to  pretend  not  to  care  about  games,  and  that  people  will  mistake 
them  for  men  if  they  hold  aloof  from  boyish  sports.  Poor  fellows  ! 
if  they  only  knew  how  absolutely  ridiculous  ^ey  made  themselves 
by  such  airs,  they  would  be  only  too  glad  to  fling  them  aside, 
to  leave  off  their  sham  manliness,  and  to  appear  in  their  true 
colours ;  which,  after  all,  ia  the  truest  manly  feeling.  Our  best 
and  greatest  men  have  been  remarkable  for  their  thorough  boyish 
nature,  and  for  their  enjoyment  of  old  boyish  sports  whenever 
thay  could  throw  off  the  burden  of  their  laborious  Uves. 

I  have  seen  all  kinds  of  men  heartily  enjoying  these  very 
games;  fathers  of  families,  dignified  clergy,  and  distinguished 
officers,  and  none  of  them  having  the  least  notion  of  feeling 
ashamed.  So,  at  the  beginning  of  this  new  volume  of  Every 
Boy's  Magazine,  I  have  the  greatest  pleasure  in  contributing 
some  hints  towards  the  making  of  many  a  home  merry  at 
Christmas,  and  do  so  with  a  certainty  that  these  simple  but 
amusing  sports  will  be  equally  enjoyed  by  old  and  young. 
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QUACK. 

I  do  not  know  a  game  which  is  at  once  so  simple  and  so 
inexpressibly  Indicrons  as  this.     It  is  played  as  foUows  : — 

Two  g^tlemen  and  one  chair  are  required  for  the  game.  One 
of  the  players  seats  himself  on  the  edge  of  the  chair,  with  his  feet 
well  apart,  and  his  wrist  resting  on  his  knees.  The  hands  are 
held  open  and  the  fingers  are  placed  together.  The  second  playev 
kneels  in  front  of  the  other,  so  that  Ms  head  can  move  freely  np 
and  down  between  the  hands  of  the  first  player.  The  game  con* 
gists  in  this — that  one  player  bobs  his  head  np  and  down  between 
the  hands  of  the  other,  while  the  second  player  tries  to  box  his 
ears  by  qiiickly  bringing  his  knees  together:  the  wrist,  of  th. 
second  player  are  not  allowed  to  leave  the  knees,  so  that  the 
stroke  is  made  by  the  rapid  closing  of  the  knees. 

The  kneeling  player  is  allowed  to  divert  the  attention  of  his 
opponent  hy  qnadcing  like  a  duck,  and  makes  aU  kinds  of  feints 
and  false  sHps.  If  he  can  succeed  in  ducking  and  raising  his  head 
three  times  without  being  hit,  the  players  change  places. 

If  played  with  proper  spirit,  this  is  one  of  the  most  mirth-* 
provoking  games  imaginable.  I  have  seen  ladies  nearly  ill  through 
continued  laughter,  and  the  players  forced  to  cease  the  game, 
simply  from  fear  of  doing  damage  to  the  spectators,  by  sheer 
excess  of  merriment. 

PBENCH  BLIND-MAS*S  BUFF. 

I  suppose  that  this  game  is  so  called  for  want  of  a  better  titloy 
inasmnch  as  Colin  Maillard,  which  is  the  French  for  our  Blind- 
Man's  Buff,  is  played  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  with  ourselves. 
As  if  to  interchange  ^national  compliments,  the  French  call  a 
number  of  games  by  our  name,  though  they  may  hardly  have 
been  even  heard  of  in  England.  There  is,  for  example,  English 
billiajds,  which  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  bowling  a  ball  up  the 
side  of  an  inclined  plane,  and  letting  it  roll  into  a  hole  or  through 
an  arch  in  the  middle.  I  do  not  remember  having  seen  it  played 
in  England  until  very  lately,  when  it  was  imported  from  France 
and  honoured  with  a  French  title,  but  the  name  was  evidently 
intended  merely  to  attract  customers,  and  was  quite  as  appropriate 
as  many  another  titles. 

This  modification  of  blind-man's  buff  is  played  as  follows : — 
The  blind  man  has  a  handkerchief  tied  over  his  eyes  in  the 
usual  manner,  and  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  armed  with 
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ft  slight  wand.  One  of  the  slender  rods  nsed  in  playing  Les 
{h'ocea  is  as  good  a  weapon  as  any.  A  light  riding-whip  will 
also  do  very  well.  The  other  players  then  join  hands  so  as  to 
form  a  circle  round  the  blind  man,  and  when  the  word  to  b^;in  is 
given,  the  circle  dances  ronnd  from  left  to  right,  while  the  blind 
man  has  to  revolve  on  his  own  axis  from  right  to  left.  Presently 
he  stops  and  holds  out  the  stick,  the  other  end  of  which  must  be 
canght  and  held  by  the  person  to  whom  it  happens  to  point.  The 
blind  man  then  imitates  the  sound  of  some  animal,  such  as  the 
roar  <^  a  lion,  the  low  of  a  cow,  the  bark  of  a  dog,  or  the  mew  of 
a  cat.  This  soond,  no  matter  how  ridiculous  it  may  be,  must  be 
imitated  by  the  player  who  holds  the  end  of  the  stick,  and  the 
blind  man  tries  to  guess  the  person  by  the  voice. 

Of  course,  the  object  of  iJie  blind  man  is  to  nmke  the  other 
player  betray  himself;  and  he  will,  therefore,  employ  eveiy  ruse, 
directing  his  attention  especially  towards  iriaJring  him  laugh.  He 
will  also  calculate,  by  the  manner  in  which  the  stick  is  held,  the 
kind  of  person  who  is  holding  it,  and  adapt  his  voice  to  the  occa- 
sion. If,  for  example,  he  thinks  that  it  is  held  by  a  lady,  he  produces 
the  gruffest  soxmd  of  which  his  lungs  are  capable ;  or,  if  he  thinks 
it  to  be  a  gentieman,  he  will  squeak  like  a  very  little  pig  in  aveiy 
high  note,  mew  pitifrilly  like  a  young  kitten,  or  imitate  the  sound 
X>opularly  called  **  pen  and  ink,''  which  is  uttered  by  a  dog,  whose 
tail  has  been  trodden  upon. 

Should  the  guess  be  correct,  the  two  players  change  places,  and 
the  former  blind  man  yields  the  kerchief  to  the  player  whose 
name  he  has  guessed. 

THE  BOTTLE  IMP. 

This  is  a  game  productive  of  mnch  lunusement,  and  can  be 
played,  or  ratiier  exhibited,  by  one  person  at  a  time,  while  the 
others  are  resting  from  some  game  that  demands  exertion,  or  after 
some  lively  dance. 

Nothing  is  simpler  than  this  game.  The  player  has  to  stand  a 
wine  bottie  on  his  head,  stoop  down,  pick  a  sixpence  frt)m  the 
ground  with  his  lips,  and  raise  himself  again  to  his  feet,  without 
letting  the  bottle  fall  from  his  head,  or  touching  it  with  his 
hands. 

To  perform  this  feat  correctly,  it  is  necessary  to  bend  the  head 
forward  until  the  chin  rests  on  the  breast,  and  then  to  lodge  the 
bottle  on  the  crown  of  the  head.  Unless  this  precaution  be  taken* 
the  bottle  is  sure  to  fall  off  before  the  lips  can  be  brought  near 
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ihe  giomid.  Hie  best  plan  is,  to  bend  tlie  knees  veiy  gmtlj,  and 
oome  to  tiie  gronnd  on  one  knae.  Then  lower  tbe  hands  to  tbs 
gronad,  and  thus  sapported,  paak  tbe  feet  gradnallj  back  untQ  the 
fitoe  IB  able  to  reach  the  ground. 

Id  order  to  m^e  the  feat  more  imposing,  the  foUowiitg  arrange- 
mait  has  a  very  fine  effect.     Get  two  corks,  and  push  one  firmly 
into  the  neck  of  the  botUe.    Into  the  upper  part  of  the  other  stick 
the  points  of  two  equal-BLzad  forks,  and 
ran  a  needle  x>erpeudioalaTlj   through 
its   middle.       Then   posh    a   tolerablj 
stoat  pin  at  right  angles  with  the  cork 
in  the  bottle,  and  reet  the  needle  point 
upon  the  pin's  head.     The  balance  will 
be  fbond  perfect,  the  forks  will  rotate 
eaaily  when  tonched,  and  the  needle  will 
not  slip  off  the  pin  nnless  it  meets  with 

This  airangement  does  not  greatly 
odd  to  the  difficult,  though  it  appears 
to  do  so,  tbe  forks  rocking  and  revolving 
in  a  moat  alanning  manner  with  ereiy 
niorement  of  tbe  player.     Nor  is  Uiere 

any  danger  of  the  opper  fork  falling  off,  and  the  point  of 
0»  needle  mnning  into  the  bead,  atthongb  such  a  catastrophe 
MCms  to  be  ertremdy  probable.  If  the  eipaiment  of  knocldng 
t^  needle  from  its  hold  be  tried,  it  will  at  once  be  aeen  that  one 
fork  handle  will  be  the  only  object  that  can  strike  the  head ;  and 
allhongfa  it  may  give  a  sharp  rap,  it  will  do  no  farther  harm. 


As  asnally  played,  proverbs  is  by  no  means  an  exciting  game, 
and  might  probably  ocnne  nnder  the  denomination  of  "  slow."  Bat 
time  is  one  method  of  playing  the  game  vhit^  is  anything  bat 
■tow,  and  is  always  prodactive  of  mnch  amosement. 

As  in  the  ordinary  method,  a  well-known  proverb  ia  divided 
among  the  players,  each  taking  a  word,  with  the  exception  <^  one 
iJayo',  who  leaves  the  room  while  the  others  are  making  their 
chtnce  of  a  proverb,  and  settling  the  arrangement. 

When  all  is  completed,  the  outside  player  enters  the  room,  and 
fronts  the  other  players,  who  have  arranged  themselves  into  a 
circle.     He  then  iaqnires  the  number  of  words   of  which  the 
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proverb  conflists.  One  player,  who  acts  as  leader,  then  gives  three 
distinct  beats  with  his  hand,  as  if  directing  a  concert ;  and  at  the 
third  beat,  each  player  utters  his  own  word,  so  as  to  produce  a 
kind  of  mixed  roar.  This  must  be  repeated  three  times ;  and  if 
the  proverb  be  not  gnessed,  the  outside  player  has  to  retire  again. 
If  he  succeeds  in  gnessing  it,  he  can  transfer  his  office  to  any- 
other  player  whose  particular  word  he  can  detect. 

Of  course,  the  proverb  must  be  a  well-known  one,  or  otherwise, 
to  guess  it  would  be  an  impossibility.  No  one  who  has  not  tried 
this  mode  of  playing  at  proverbs  can  form  any  conception  of  the 
extreme  difficulty  of  discriminating  the  simultaneously  uttered 
sounds. 

THZ  GEKHAN  DWABF. 

Here  is  a  most  comical  entertainment,  which,  if  cleverly 
managed,  will  deceive  the  sharpest  eyea. 

Two  persons  are  required  to  enact  the  character  of  dwarf,  and 
they  do  so  after  the  foUovring  manner  : — ^A  good,  deep  window  is 
chosen,  where  the  curtains  are  full  and  voluminous,  and  where  there 
is  plenty  of  space  for  movement.  A  table  is  drawn  to  the  window, 
and  the  curtains  disposed  so  as  to  faU  over  the  table,  and  to  con- 
ceal the  persons  behind  it. 

The  speaking  player,  whom  we  will  call,  for  shortness,  the 
speaker,  then  proceeds  to  array  himself  in  as  gorgeous  a  manner 
as  possible,  taking  care  to  put  on  a  rather  voluminous  jacket  with 
large  sleeves.  The  ladies  are  capital  hands  at  improvising  such 
costumes.  The  arms  must  be  dressed  to  represent  legs,  and  the 
hands  thrust  into  shoes  or  boots,  the  latter  being  preferable.  Of 
course,  the  real  origin  of  the  pretended  legs  is  concealed  by  the 
jacket. 

The  second  player,  whom  we  will  call  the  actor,  takes  his  place 
behind  the  speaker,  pushes  his  arms  under  the  sham  legs  of  the 
speaker,  and  fits  them  carefdlly  into  the  sleeves  of  the  jacket. 
The  speaker  puts  his  hands  on  the  table,  and  the  curtain  is  then 
carefcQly  drawn  and  pinned  up,  so  as  to  prevent  any  one  from 
seeing  the  performers.  This  part  of  the  business  is  performed 
by  some  one  who  has  been  let  into  the  secret. 

The  doors  of  the  room  are  then  opened,  and  the  spectators 
admitted. 

The  dwarf,  who  is  not  restricted  to  Grermany,  but  may  assume 
any  other  nationality  at  pleasure,  then  begins  an  harangue,  inter- 
larding it  copiously  with  foreign  words  and  expressions.    While  he 
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(p«&ks,  the  actor  perfonni  the  gestnreB,  and  here  lies  the  fun  at' 
tha  whole  thing.    The  Ktor  always  tries  to  make  his  gesbues 
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'wholly  inappropriate  to  the  langaage  of  the  speaikeri  and  indulges 
in  all  kinds  of  practical  jokes. 

I  recollect,  that  once  when  performing  the  part  of  actor,  I  quite 
threw  the  speaker  off  his  gaax^  for  I  hit  him  sach  thnmpe  on  the 
chest  by  way  of  emphasis,  that  he  lost  his  presence  of  mind,  and 
instead  of  thinking  about  his  speech,  was  only  wandeiing  when  the 
next  thump  would  come.  Moreover,  his  language  was  ridiculously 
jerky,  for  every  time  that  his  chest  was  struck  out  came  the  woid 
with  a  great  gasp,  and  before  he  had  fairly  got  his  breath  again, 
another  thump  set  him  gasping  afresh.  Then,  just  as  he  had 
made  a  very  complimentary  speech  to  the  lady  of  the  house,  and 
was  bowing  at  its  conclusion,  I  spoiled  its  cdfect  by  putting  my 
thumb  to  his  nose,  and  directiBg  1^  fingers  towards  the  eulogised 
individual. 

It  is  a  good  thing  to  introduce  the  national  dance.  Of  course, 
anything  will  do  for  a  dance,  and  a  lady  can  always  be  persuaded 
to  play  some  brisk  tune.  If  well  arranged,  this  is  very  effective, 
for  the  legs  have  no  weight  to  support,  and  can  be  as  lively  as 
you  please.  Here  also  the  hands  of  the  actor  come  in  well,  and 
the  combined  effect  is  inexpressibly  ludicrous. 

Once,  when  I  was  eaactmg  the  part  of  speaker,  I  made  a  most 
ridiculous  mistake.  Just  as  I  was  delivering  an  eloquent  discourse, 
a  fly  settled  on  my  nose,  and  forgetting  the  r61e  which  my  arms  were 
then  playing,  I  brushed  it  away  wiili  my  right  hand,  which  was  at 
that  moment  dressed  in  a  silk  stocking  and  Turkish  slipper. 
There  was  a  general  shoot  through  the  roam,  and  I  was  told  by 
one  of  the  spectators,  that  no  studied  piece  of  acting  could  have 
been  half  so  comical,  as  that  UBezpeeted  gesture  into  which  I  was 
surprised. 

THE  nnX  BAKP. 

Our  next  game  will  require  the  whole  strength  of  the  company. 
The  reader  will  probably  have  already  observed,  that  I  have  given 
as  much  variety  as  possible  to  these  entertainments,  and  ammged 
the  games  so  that  single  peribrmanees  shall  blend  with  more 
general  sports,  and  permit  the  guests  to  rest  awhile  without  being 
dull  for  want  of  entertainment.  Of  course,  some  little  arrange- 
ment should  be  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  evening,  in  order  that 
there  shall  be  no  confusion.  It  is  better  to  appoint  one  person 
as  master  of  the  ceremonies,  and  let  him  have  the  entire  control 
of  the  entertainments. 

The  full  band  is  performed  as  follows :  The  leader  always  takes 
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the  ptanoforte  Himaeif,  and  distributes  the  other  instraments 
among  the  rest  of  the  players.  The  instraments,  piano  included, 
are  all  imaginary,  as  the  lambs  staffed  with  pistachio  nuts  upon  the 
Barmecide's  table,  each  player  haying  to  imitate  the  gestures  of  a 
perfonner  on  the  particular  instrument  which  has  fallen  to  his 
share,  and  to  imitate  its  sound  as  he  best  can.  Some  well  known 
and  Ixrely  tone  is  then  given  out,  e.  g,,  "  My  Mary  Ann,"  "  King 
of  the  Cannibal  Islands,"  "  Keemo  Kimo,"  ^.,  and  at  the  wave 
of  the  leader  of  the  band,  off  they  all  go  in  full  play. 

No  one  is  allowed  to  laugh  or  to  cease  playing,  under  penalty 
of  a  forfeit,  afterwards  to  be  redeemed  after  i^e  fashion  most  affected 
by  the  company.  After  the  tune  has  proceeded  for  some  little 
tune,  the  leader  suddenly  takes  the  instrument  of  oue  of  the  band, 
who  in  his  torn  exchanges  instruments  with  the  leader,  and  has  to 
woik  away  at  the  piano. 

All  the  players  must  therefore  keep  a  sharp  watch  upon  the 
leader,  as  they  pay  a  forfeit  if  they  omit  to  play  the  piano  when 
Ihe  leader  takes  their  instrument,  or  forget  to  return  to  their 
instrument  as  soon  as  he  resumes  the  piano.  The  changes  are 
indefinite  in  number,  and  are  continued  until  the  leader  detects 
any  symptoms  of  weariness,  when  he  stops  the  whole  performance. 

A  rariation  of  this  game  is  the  Dutch  Concert,  where  every 
performer  must  sing  his  own  song  in  his  own  key  and  in  his  own 
time,  but  is  obliged  to  begin  and  stop  according  to  the  b&ton  of 
the  oondaetoT.  The  effect  produced  by  this  strange  medley  is  just 
indescribable,  though  not  nearly  so  horrid  to  musical  ears  as  a 
single  instrnment  played  out  of  tune. 

HUITI. 

Here  is  a  game  which  can  be  played  by  any  number,  from  three 
upwards. 

A  number  of  chairs  are  placed  in  a  row,  alternately  facing 
in  opposite  directions.  The  players  are  then  counted,  and  are 
always  one  in  excess  of  the  chairs.  Thus,  if  twelve  players  take 
part  in.  the  proceedings,  only  eleven  chairs  are  set,  and  so  on. 
The  players  then  arrange  themselves  in  single  line,  and  when 
some  one  begins  to  play  the  piano,  they  aJl  walk  solemnly 
round  the  chairs  in  time  to  the  music,  like  volunteers  engaged  in 
*'  file  marching."  Suddenly  the  music  stops,  and  they  all  try  to 
nt  down,  the  one  who  is  left  without  a  chair  having  to  pay  a 
f<Bfeit. 
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Much  of  the  fun  depends  on  the  musician,  who  should  watch 
carefully  for  a  good  opportunity  of  coming  to  a  sudden  stop. 
It  is  better  to  choose  popular  tunes  than  scientific  music,  or  the 
mere  exercises  which  some  persons  employ,  as  the  players  are  apt 
to  follow  the  tune,  and  forget  all  about  tiie  chairs,  until  they  are 
brought  to  their  senses  by  a  sudden  silence  and  great  hurrying 
and  scurrying  on  the  part  of  their  comrades.  Several  other  gamea 
are  called  by  the  same  title. 

THE   FOUR  CORNERS. 

Another  ludictons  game,  empl«)ymg  but  one  player  at  a  time. 

Two  chairs  are  set  back  to  back,  at  some  little  distance  from  each 
other,  and  a  stout  stick  or  pole  is  laid  across  the  seats.  A  little 
*'  comet,"  or  twist  of  white  paper,  is  then  set  upon  each  comer 
of  the  chair-backs,  and  the  preparations  are  made. 

Each  player  advances  in  turn,  seats  himself  across  the  pole,  and 
receives  a  slight  stick  or  wand.  The  same  rod  that  is  used  in 
playing  Les  Graces  will  answer  admirably.  Having  fiiirly  got  his 
balance,  the  player  then  takes  his  feet  off  the  ground,  crosses  them 
under  the  bar,  and  sitting  thus  balanced,  tries  to  knock  all  the 
comets  off  the  chairs  with  his  stick.  During  the  process,  he  is 
not  permitted  to  touch  the  ground  with  his  feet,  but  he  may 
support  himself  as  much  as  he  likes  with  the  rod. 

The  first  two  comets  being  in  front,  fall  easily  enough ;  but  as 
the  remaining  pair  are  behind  the  player's  back,  and  out  of  sight, 
he  is  obliged  to  hit  at  them  by  guess  over  his  shoulder,  and  in. 
most  cases  contrives  to  lose  his  balance  and  topple  over.  There 
is,  in  fact,  no  hope,  after  the  balance  has  been  once  lost,  for  the 
pole  is  sure  to  turn  round  and  discharge  the  player  to  earth  as  if 
he  had  stepped  into  a  pit-faU.  The  best  plan  is  to  accept  the 
position,  and  for  the  unfortunate  player  to  let  himself  roll  off  his 
weaiy  seat  without  a  struggle. 

As  the  round  wooden  pole  is  apt  to  prove  unpleasantly  hard  to 
those  who  are  not  practical  gymnasts,  the  players  are  edlowed  to 
soften  the  seat  as  much  as  possible  by  putting  a  small  cushion  or 
a  folded  handkerchief  upon  it.  This  precaution,  however,  renderer 
the  seat  more  insecure,  and,  after  all,  is  not  so  serviceable  as  it 
seems.  This  looks  a  rougher  game  than  it  really  is,  and  though 
many  a  player  rolls  upon  the  ground,  no  one  ever  hurts  himself, 
and  the  discomfited  performers  pick  themselves  up  good- 
humouredly,  and  await  their  time  to  try  again. 
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I  WAB  one  of  the  jonnger  branches  of  a  vigorous  holly  tree,  and 
mj  home  was  in  the  depth  of  a  wood,  where  I  led  a  merry  life  with 
my  brothers  and  sisters.  Our  days  were  passed  in  perfect  con- 
taitment»  and  not  one  of  us  ever  had  a  thought  of  quitting  our 
beloTed  parent  tree.  The  robins  were  our  best  friends ;  many  a 
«anny  afternoon  they  used  to  come  to  their  favourite  haunts  on 
the  highest  of  our  branches,  and  while  they  sang,  we  dreamt  away 
the  hours,  and  thought  of  all  we  would  do  to  cheer  the  poor  earth 
when  the  flowers  should  be  dead,  and  the  snow  should  lie  chill 
upon  the  ground.  Then  when  the  robins  had  flown  away  to  their 
nests,  we  used  to  tell  each  other  tales  in  a  merry  whisper,  as  the 
breesEe  passed  through  the  wood,  and  the  wayfarers  stopped  to 
listen  to  the  pleasant  rustle  of  our  leaves,  though  few,  very  few, 
could  understand  the  language  we  spoke.  But  in  the  glorious 
starlight  nights  we  stood  still  and  steadfast,  rejoicing  in  our 
youtUful  vigour ;  rejoicing  that  for  us  there  was  no  death,  no 
fading,  when  the  yellow  leaves  should  sadly  strew  the  earth,  and 
the  song  of  the  wood  birds  be  hushed. 

One  morning,  an  old  man  with  a  hatchet  came  into  the  wood, 
and  b^gan  cutting  branch  after  branch  from  the  neighbouring 
teees  and  shrubs.  I  watched  his  proceedings  in  silent  wonder. 
That  morning  I  had  donned  my  best  attire ;  my  robes  of  prickly 
green  leaves  flashed  in  the  sunlight,  and  no  king  could  have  worn 
a  more  beautiful  crown  than  the  one  of  scarlet  berries  glittering 
in  the  hoar  frost  that  decked  my  head.  I  had  heard  the  village 
children  passing  through  the  wood  talk  of  a  great  festival  which 
was  approaching,  and  I  longed  to  share  in  the  rejoicing.  For 
-ever,  when  the  sound  of  the  sweet  bells  ringing  came  floating  on 
the  wind,  I  felt  as  if  I  could  unfold  my  leaves  to  the  sunshine 
with  a  fresh  delight  that  there  was  joy  upon  earth ;  and  often, 
when  I  have  listened  to  some  tale  of  human  suffering  poured  out 
in  the  shelter  of  the  wood,  I  have  wondered  why  the  heart  is  so 
oold  and  heavy,  with  its  own  load  of  sorrow,  when,  if  it  would,  it 
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might  revive  in  the  light  of  another's  joj.  Bat  I  was  only  a 
poor  simple  holly  branch,  and  knew  bnt  little  of  the  world  beyond 
the  wood.  Whilst  I  was  thns  musing,  a  footstep  sounded  near». 
and  lo !  a  single  stroke  severed  me  from  the  parent  tree.  I  heard 
a  shiver  ran  through  all  the  branches  as  I  was  borne  away  hastily 
^th  a  number  of  companions,  far  out  of  the  merry  gre^  wooZ 
In  the  midst  of  the  angnish  I  experienced  at  leaving  my  beloved 
home,  I  felt  a  keen  interest  in  my  fatare  destination.  I  anzionsly 
watched  the  path  we  were  taking  far  across  the  fields  and  ap  the 
hill  to  the  village,  till  finally  I  was  deposited  with  a  number  of 
branches  in  the  porch  of  the  village  church.  From  the  comer 
where  I  lay,  I  could  just  peep  at  the  proceedings  inside  the  sacred 
edifice.  Some  of  the  children  I  had  seen  in  the  wood  had  just 
carried  in  the  most  beautiM  wreaths  to  be  twined  around  the 
pillars,  and  hung  upon  the  walls  of  the  church ;  and  as  the  bright 
sunshine  streamed  through  the  windows  on  the  happy  groups 
within,  I  longed  to  lend  my  poor  aid  to  adorn  those  holy  waUs,. 
and  to  dwell  there  in  safety  for  ever.  But  alas !  noon  passed,  and 
no  one  came  to  fetch  me  from  my  comer  till,  when  the  last  wreath 
was  hung  up,  I  was  carried  once  more  into  the  open  air.  Our 
path  now  led  to  the  old  Manor  House  of  Ashleigh ;  and  as  we 
approached  its  threshold,  a  number  of  children  rushed  out  to- 
greet  us,  and  bear  us  triumphantly  into  a  large  hall,  which  a 
blazing  fire  filled  with  warmtii  and  cheerfulness.  In  the  centre 
of  the  hall,  I  recognised  an  old  acquaintance  of  the  wood,  but  he 
was  so  changed  that  at  first  I  scarcely  knew  him.  He  stood 
decked  out  with  glittering  toys,  and  his  branches  were  all  hung 
with  tapers  and  fruits,  and  costly  sweetmeats.  Alas!  now  he 
only  deigned  to  acknowledge  his  former  Mend  with  a  slight  bend 
of  his  lofty  head,  and  I  remained  in  a  comer  of  the  hall,  lonely,, 
and  rather  sad.  But  soon  the  lady  of  the  manor  drew  near ;  a- 
smile  from  her  sweet  fa«c.  a  few  kind  words  wonderfaUy  revived 
me,  and  I  could  soon  think  again  with  hope  upon  my  fate.. 
**  Doubtless,"  said  I  to  myself,  "  I  shall  be  allowed  to  assist  in  deoo-^ 
rating  the  hall,  and  then  what  a  sight  it  will  be  when  the  tapers 
blaze  like  the  stars  in  the  frosty  nights,  and  the  walls  ring  with 
the  merry  voices  of  the  children !  and  my  leaves  trembled  with 
excitement.  But  the  afternoon  passed,  and  no  one  came  to  seek 
me.  At  last  I  was  laid  with  a  few  companions  on  the  landing- 
place  of  the  great  oaken  staircase.  From  this  position,  as  the 
day  grew  dim,  I  watched  the  glimmer  of  light  from  some  distant 
room ;  I  saw  the  servants  hurrying  to  and  fro  in  busy  preparation^ 
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The  lady  of  the  manor  approached  me.  "  Bridget,**  said  she  to  a 
little  girl  ^fiio  bad  beea  assistmg  in  maJdng  the  wreaths,  **  jxm 
vatkj  hxLYB  these  branches  to  decorate  your  mother's  cottage.  Now 
hasten  bome»  for  it  is  late ;  bat  as  yon  pass  old  Martha's  dwelling 
on  ihe  common,  gire  her  this  little  basket  from  me."  The  little 
child  ran  joyfully  down  the  stairs,  and  as  it  was  almost  dark, 
hniried  me  ont  into  the  cold  wintiy  air  once  more.  "  At  least,"  I 
said  to  myself,  "  I  shall  have  a  meny  Christmas  at  the  cottage ; 
if  not  BO  grand,  it  will  be  as  gay,  no  doubt."  So  I  went  on  com* 
fixrted  fay  my  anticipations.  The  weather  had  changed :  with  the 
eomxDg  evening  snow  donds  had  drifted  over  the  sky,  and  the 
wind  was  b^inning  to  rise.  Our  walk  was  gloomy  enoogh.  Old 
Martha's  cottage  lay  ont  of  the  high  road  across  the  common. 
When  we  reached  it»  Bridget  lifted  the  latch,  and  oh !  a  sad  scene 
presented  itself  to  onr  sight.  Beside  some  smouldering  embers  sat 
an  old  woman,  her  face  buried  in  her  hands.  She  scarcdy  raised 
her  head  wben  Bridget  entered,  and  after  muttering  a  few  words 
about  her  grandson  having  returned  to  her  that  day  after  many 
yean'  wandering  in  the  wide  world,  she  relapsed  into  silence. 
Upon  a  bed  in  a  comer  of  the  room,  lay  a  wretched-looking  boy, 
who  Appeared  to  be  asleep.  His  attenuated  form  and  pallid  face 
told  a  tale  of  want  and  suffering.  jLittle  Bridget  looked  sorrow- 
fully at  th«  poor  old  woman  and  her  sick  grandson.  I  thou^t 
die  seemed  to  wish  to  linger,  but  the  remembrance  of  her  mother 
awaiting  her,  deterred  her  from  remaining  longer ;  so  sbe  turned 
to  go.  Suddenly  a  thought  struck  her.  **  Martha,"  said  she^ 
taking  me  from  among  the  remaining  branches,  ^  here  is  a  bright 
hoDy  branch  to  make  your  cottage  gay,"  and  after  depositing  me 
upon  the  chimney-piece,  she  departed. 

Alas!  where  was  I  now?  The  little  room  was  poor  and 
wretched  in  the  extreme.  I  gazed  around,  and  as  I  listened  to 
the  night  wind  howling  outside,  I  felt  all  the  loneliness  of  my 
position,  and  my  thoughts  wandered  back  to  the  merry  green 
wood,  and  my  brothers  and  sisters,  till,  had  it  been  possible  for  me 
to  have  shed  tears,  I  could  have  wept  my  life  away.  Gradually 
the  embers  smouldered  into  ashes,  and  the  last  one  died  out.  The 
old  woman  rose  from  her  place,  and  crept  to  her  miserable 
pallet.  The  sound  of  the  wild  winter  wind  mingled  mournfully 
with  the  breathing  of  the  sick  boy  and  the  ticking  of  the  dock  in 
the  comer.  The  night  was  so  long,  so  weary !  But  at  last,  the 
Hack  clouds  parted  in  the  sky,  and  the  moon  looked  full  into  the 
room,  and  my  scarlet  berries  and  green  leaves  were  steeped  in  her 
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ailyer  light.  The  sick  boy  opened  his  eyes  in  the  glimmer ;  he 
glanced  around  wearily.  Suddenly  he  perceived  me.  Such  a 
long,  yearning  look  as  he  gave  me  I  shall  never  forget.  He 
seemed  to  be  trying  to  collect  his  thoughts,  to  remember  some- 
thing long  vanished.  "  It  must  be  Christmas,"  he  said  faintly, 
and,  after  a  while,  he  clasped  his  hands  in  prayer.  The  tears 
streamed  over  his  cheeks;  I  saw  them  in  the  moonlight:  such 
tears  I  have  seen  on  the  lowly  violet  hidden  away  from  human 
sight  in  the  depth  of  the  wood.  He  prayed  long,  and  I  stood 
still ;  oh !  so  still,  in  that  bright  glimmer.  I  would  not  have 
moved  for  the  world.  Then  he  gave  me  another  look,  one  of 
unutterable  thanks.  I  know  not  how  it  was ;  I  saw  naught  but 
the  old  woman  slumbering  in  the  comer  and  the  sick  boy,  yet  the 
room  seemed  filled  with  another  presence ;  the  Comforter  of  all 
sorrows  was  there. 

In  the  morning  the  child  was  dead. 

The  old  woman  has  removed  to  anotiier  dwelling,  and  the 
cottage  remains  untenanted.  It  is  not  winter  now.  I  can 
hear  the  lambs  in  the  meadows,  and  smell  the  early  roses 
outside.  I  even  fancy  the  young  leaves  dimb  up  over  the 
window-sill  for  love  for  the  poor  withered  holly  branch,  lying 
neglected  in  a  broken  jar  upon  the  ground.  But  not  all  the 
sun  of  May,  not  all  the  balmiest  winds  of  spring,  could  make 
me  what  I  was  in  the  old  woodland  home.  Many  a  faded  life 
like  mine  goes  down  as  lonely  to  the  grave.  No  one  on  earth 
knew  how  fain  I  had  been  to  stay  for  ever  in  the  old  home ;  no 
one  knew  how  gladly  I  had  adorned  the  walls  of  the  church,  or 
dwelt  in  the  cheerful  manor-house.  But  I  thank  the  loving 
Father,  who  careth  for  all,  for  the  stately  oak  and  for  the  lowly 
holly  branch,  more  than  for  my  merry  youth  in  the  wood,  more 
than  for  all  the  joys  I  met  along  my  journe}',  for  that  one  look  of 
thanks  from  the  eyes  of  the  dying  child. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

A  few  Words  on  Public  Amusementii  and  Popular  SensaUons — The  Auction- 
room— Causes  and  Effects — ^A  tempting  Lot — The  Knock-down,  and  what 
followed  thereupon— A  Transformation  Scene  and  a  strange  Quest. 

Thiiie  is  a  latent  love  of  excitement  m  onr  nature  which 
continnally  seeks  to  be  gratified.  It  is  this  that  attracts  the 
Spanish  dofia  to  the  crael  bnll-fight, — that  crowds  the  terraces  of 
the  Crystal  Palace  with  the  fair  and  gentle  of  our  own  land 
when  Blondin  appears  in  imminent  danger  of  being  precipitated 
from  his  trembling  line, — ^that  makes  people  rush  to  fires,  prize- 
fights and  executions,  and  that,  under  a  milder  form  of  the  same 
oaring,  draws  thousands  to  sensation  dramas  and  sensation 
preachers.  Some  people  take  a  melancholy  recreation  in  assisting 
at  a  funeral;  others,  with  healthier  tendencies,  never  miss  an 
opportunity  of  being  present  at  a  wedding.  This  latter  propensity 
is  especially  observable  amongst  sympathizing  spinsters  of  a 
certun  age,  who  experience'  a  gentle  fluttering  of  the  heart  at 
a  ceremony  in  which  they  have  not  the  good  fortune  to  play  a 
principal  part,  and  who,  perhaps,  entertain  a  vague  idea,  as  a 
good-humoured  old  maid  of  my  acquaintance  used  to  say,  that 
they  may  •*  get  o£F  in  the  scuffle." 

I  confess  that  I  have  myself  a  strange  weakness  for  Auctions, 
which  I  am  in  the  habit  of  attending  as  regularly  as  a  furniture- 
broker.  An  auction  bill  has  a  peculiar  fascination  for  me,  and  an 
end  of  stair-carpet  hung  out  of  a  drawing-room  window  is  an 
invitation  I  never  could  resist.  Indeed,  I  am  sorely  tempted, 
when  passing  a  mock  auction  of  Sheffield  plate  and  watches,  to 
nifih  in  and  bid  for  some  of  the  brilliant  rubbish  that  fall  too  often 
to  the  lot  of  verdant  visitors  to  the  metropolis.  But  the  scene 
^t  of  all  others  most  interests  mt,  is  a  public  sale  of  what  is 
n.  D 
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called  MiscellaneoTis  Property, — forfeited  pledges,  not  of  tender 
affection,  bnt  of  stem  necessity,  the  overflow  of  many  a  pawn- 
broker's groaning  shelves  and  coffers.  Just  glance  at  this  cata- 
logue, and  observe  the  strangely  incongmoos  articles  which  make 
up  so  many  of  the  lots.  In  the  early  stages  of  pecuniary  distress, 
the  superfluities  of  life — watches,  rings,  chains,  ornaments,  articles 
of  vertu,  and  works  of  art — are  the  first  to  be  consigned  to  the 
care  of  "  mine  uncle."  Gradually,  the  more  useful  and  ordinary 
character  of  the  pledges  betrays  the  increasing  necessities  of  the 
depositors ;  until  a  lot  containing  "  a  wedding  ring, — flat  iron,  and 
child's  frock,"  tells  a  sad  story  of  the  last  extremity  of  poverty. 
Some  lots  appear  to  have  been  created  without  design  or  order ; 
whatever  first  came  under  the  borrower's  hand  being  huddled 
together  to  meet  a  sudden  emergency,  affording  no  clue  to  hia 
character  or  condition.  Others  are  more  suggestive.  Who,  for 
an  instant,  could  doubt  that  the  mortgage  upon  "  a  case  of 
surgical  knives, — engraving  of  the  winner  of  the  Derby, — con- 
certina,— Materia  Medica, — and  photograph  of  a  popular  actress," 
was  effected  by  a  medical  student— come  to  grief.  "  A  clarionet, — 
comet-a-piston, — umbrella, — and  bellows,"  show  most  clearly  an 
effort  to  "  raise  the  wind  "  by  BOme  distressed  mnsidai.  :-bnt  whaA 
association  could  possibly  have  existed  between  a  "  Carey's  Theo- 
dolite and  Dwight's  Theology,"  that,  like  two  of  Homer's  heroes, 
fell  lovingly  together  beneath  a  single  blow  of  the  fatal  hammer  P 
"A  pair  of  satin  shoes, — fan, — and  dram-bottle,"  are  so  un- 
pleasantly suggestive  in  their  fellowship,  that  I  shrink  from  offer- 
ing an  opinion  on  it.  I  have,  however,  less  delicacy  in  deciding 
that  "  a  pair  of  boot-trees, — toasting-fork, — ]S£acaulay's  '  England,' 
— ^bolster, — set  of  fire-irons, — *  Josephus,' — lace  shawl,  and  hearth- 
brush,"  was  a  dean  sweep  preparatory  to  the  sudden  disappearance 
of  a  defaulting  lodger. 

Happening  recently  to  be  passing  one  of  these  auction-rooms 
while  the  sale  was  going  on,  I  turned  in.  The  place  was  filled 
with  brokers — men  and  women, — dingy,  dirty  specimens  of  hu- 
manity, amongst  whom  the  Hebrew  physiognomy  held  a  marked 
predominance.  A  sprinkling  of  amateurs,  who  had  dropped  in 
either  through  curiosity  or  a  delusive  hope  of  picking  up  bar- 
gains, hung  on  the  outskirts  of  the  crowd  of  professional  bidders, — 
"  the  trade,"  as  they  designate  themselves.  Lot  after  lot  was  put 
up  and  sold  with  a  rapidity  perfectly  astonishing : — not  a  moment 
was  lost  by  the  auctioneer,  who,  mounted  in  his  rostrum,  repeated 
the  "  bids  "  that  seemed  to  come  from  every  side  at  the  same 
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iBstADt,  wkile  his  quick  eye  caught  a  telegrapbic  "  advanoe  "  in 
a  nod  or  wink  firom  a  modett  competitor  in  a  remote  comer  of 
tiie  room. 

I  kad  been  for  some  time  a  qniet  spectator  of  the  scene,  when 
the  aoctioneer  announced  that  Lot  8d — **  A  Splendid  Harlequin's 
DretB  '* —  would  be  next  submitted  to  public  competition.  The 
dr&m  was  held  up  to  view  by  a  porter,  and  as  he  turned  it  firom 
side  to  side,  that  all  might  behold  it,  the  sun,  which  at  that 
moment  shone  directly  through  the  glass  dome  above,  gave  it  a 
diwyHng  brilliancy  that  complete^  fascinated  me.  I  cannot  tell 
what  sudden  inflBhtuation  made  me  long  to  possess  that  serpent- 
like  coiL  What  use  could  it  be  to  me  P  It  was  long  since  my 
figure  bore  any  fitness  for  such  an  encasement,  and  I  was  decidedly 
deficient  in  the  agility  necessary  for  a  harlequin ;  but  I  determined 
the  suit  should  be  mine.  A  spare,  weasel-gutted  little  fallow, 
who»  I  afterwards  learned,  was  the  "  sprite  "  of  a  minor  theatre 
over  the  water,  bid  against  me  with  determined  hostility.  This 
oi^posxtion  only  served  to  render  me  more  obstinate.  I  ran  the 
lot  up  to  five  pounds,  when  it  was  knocked  down  to  me  amidst 
the  dieers  and  laughter  of  the  vulgar  crowd.  I  paid  on  the  spot 
for  my  purchase,  and  wrapping  it  carefully  in  a  handkercldef, 
marched  off  with  it  under  my  arm. 

The  consciousness  of  having  defeated  the  sprite  cheered  me 
untQ  the  evening  shadows  began  to  deepen  in  my  room,  when  I 
hung  the  dress  on  a  chair,  and  seating  myself  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  fireplace,  lighted  a  cigar  with  a  feding  of  satisfied  triumph 
as  I  admiringly  watched  the  effect  of  the  fitful  light  from  the  grate 
playing  upon  the  glittering  spoUum,  As  I  gazed  upon  it,  I 
to  myself  the  varied  scenes  through  which  it  might  have 
I  bdield  it  growii^  into  splendour  beneath  the  thin 
fingen  of  the  poor  workwoman  who  stitched  those  golden  scales 
upon  the  many-cdoured  garb.  I  fancied  its  "first  appearance 
upon  any  stage,"  casting  off  the  vulgar  slough  of  the  "  plough* 
boy  lover"  in  the  Christmas  pantomime,  and  —  in  the  grand 
transformation  scene  —  bursting  in  a  blaze  of  glory  upon  the  de- 
lighted beholders.  I  heard  the  tumultuous  bravos  and  deafening 
applause  when  this  glorious  creation  threw  itself  into  the  classical 
attitude  of  the  harlequin,  and  I  shared  in  the  general  enthusiasm 
when  he  endrded  the  angelic  columbine  in  his  snake-like  fold, 
and  they  together  performed  a  graceful  pas  de  deux  to  the  exciting 
music  of  "  I'm  off  to  Charlestown." 

A  slight  chuckle  from  the  other  side  of  the  fireplace  drew  my 
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attention  that  way:  the  dress  was  visibly  agitated,  and  I  could 
perceive  that  the  limp  limbs  and  collapsed  body  had  began  to 
assume  consistency  and  plumpness.  Gradually  a  head  b^^  to 
grow  like  a  large  pumpkin  between  the  shoulders,  and  before  I 
could  recover  sufficiently  from  my  astonishment  to  speak  or  move, 
there  was  sitting  opposite  me  a  harlequin  "  in  his  habit  as  he 
lived,"  looking  fixedly  upon  me  £rom  a  pair  of  eyes  that  shone 
with  a  strange  phosphoric  lustre  through  the  two  holes  in  his  black 
mask.  I  bowed  politely  to  the  shape,  who  acknowledged  my 
courtesy  by  a  rapid  gyration  of  his  head  that  made  me  giddy  to 
look  at.  When  tired  of  this  tee-totum  performance,  he  raised  his 
right  arm  in  a  graceful  curve  above  his  head,  bent  the  left  with 
equal  grace  across  his  body,  and  executed  an  imaginary  pas  seul 
in  the  air  with  his  feet. 

Summoning  courage  to  address  my  strange  visitor,  I  said, 
"  Excuse  me,  but  your  appearance  hero  somewhat  surprises  me." 

A  renewed  spinning  of  the  head  was  my  only  reply. 

"  H'm !  h'm !  However,  I'm  very  glad  to  see  you.  Is  there 
anything  I  can  offer  you  P" 

The  arms  resumed  their  graceful  curvature,  and  the  wooden 
sword,  or  '*  bat,"  which  he  carried  was  agitated  with  a  tremulous 
movement. 

"  You  smoke  ?   Try  one  of  my  cigars — I  can  recommend  them." 

Another  spin  of  the  head. 

"  A  glass  of  wine — or  a  cup  of  coffee — ^1*11  order  up  some  in  a 
moment,"  said  I,  rising  to  ring  the  bell. 

"  Don't ! — sit  down — I  wish  you  would  not  bother  your  iriends 
when  they  call  upon  you.  I'm  veiy  well  if  you  let  me  alone. 
You  don't  mind  me  poking  your  fire,  do  youP"  and  seizing  the 
poker,  my  visitor  knocked  the  coals  about  in  the  grate  imtU  the 
blazing  mass  roared  up  the  chimn^,  when  he  set  himself  to  a 
vigorous  repetition  of  his  imaginary  2>^9  senl  with  the  soles  of  his 
feet  close  to  the  grate. 

"  That's  comfortable,  after " 

I  could  not  catch  the  remainder  of  the  sentence,  so  I  ventured 
to  inquire.     "  After  what  P" 

*'  After  lying  twelve  months  on  the  pawnbroker's  shelf,  between 
an  old  satin  gown  and  a  pair  of  mildewed  nankeen  pantaloons. 
I  never  passed  such  a  miserable  time.  My  neighbours  were 
miserably  poor  and  unbearably  proud ;  and  because  they  had  once 
moved  in  what  they  called  good  society,  they  chose  to  turn  up 
their  nose  at  me  and  talk  across  me  in  a  disparaging  sort  of  way 
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about  *  low  actors  '  and  *  pantomime  people.'  However,  I  dis- 
ooYered  that  they  had  been  pledged,  one  for  half-a-crown  and  the 
other  for  eighteenpence,  while  it  was  well  known  in  the  honse 
that  the  pawnbroker  had  advanced  thirty  shillings  upon  me. 
Whenever,  therefore,  they  attempted  to  show  off  their  quality  airs, 
I  used  to  take  them  down  a  bit  by  asking  them  what  was  the 
value  of  their  ticket." 

"  The  satin  gown,"  continued  my  visitor,  "  was  never  tired  of 
relating  the  conquests  she  had  made  in  her  youth,  when  the  Prince 
Begent  and  Carlton  House  and  Yauxhall  were  in  their  glory. 
She  went  so  far  as  to  hint  that  she  had  danced  with  his  royal 
highness  the  duke  of  York  at  a  masquerade-ball  at  the  Opera- 
house,  and  added  that  she  might  have  had  her  choice  of  two  lords, 
six  barnnvnights,  and  a  host  of  country  squires,  who  contended  for 
her  hand  ;  but  having  always  a  fancy  for  the  milingtary  line,  she 
threw  herself  away  upon  a  poor  capting,  who  treated  her  horrid. 
AU  this  she  confirmed  with  sundry  masculine  oaths,  which  greatly 
scandalized  several  genteel  female  garments,  especially  a  dove- 
coloured  moire  antique,  who  was  exceedingly  indignant,  and  was 
irith  some  difficulty  appealed  by  the  mildewed  nankeens,  who 
observed  that  '  the  satin  gown  was  rather  old-fashioned,  but  that 
her  swearing  so  dreadfully  proved  she  must  have  been  a  lady  of 
quality  in  her  day.* " 

Perceiving  that  my  guest  was  inclined  to  be  communicative,  I 
observed  that  it  would  afford  me  great  pleasure  to  hear  something 
of  his  own  personal  histoiy.  A  prolonged  whirl  of  the  head  ex- 
pressed his  doubts  on  the  matter.  I  assured  him  that  I  was  an 
excellent  listener,  and  would  give  his  narrative  my  whole  attention ; 
— that  I  felt  certain  it  would  be  deeply  interesting,  with  other  little 
complimentary  inducements,  to  overcome  his  apparent  reluctance. 

"  The  fact  is,"  said  he,  **  I  am  not  much  of  a  speaker,  although 
my  Italian  ancestors  were  voluble  enough.  In  the  genial  land  of 
their  birth  the  tongue  was  not  denied  its  proper  office,  nor  were 
the  grotesque  children  of  wit  and  humour  condemned  to  the  silence 
you  here  impose  upon  our  lifeless  family.  However,  as  you  seem 
to  be  desirous  of  learning  my  history,  and  I  owe  you  a  favour  for 
the  spirited  manner  you  bid  for  me  this  morning,  I  will  try  if  I 
can  oblige  you.  But  first  put  some  more  coals  on  your  fire,  for  I 
feel  horridly  damp  and  musty  from  the  pawnbroker's  shelf." 

I  complied  with  my  visitor's  desire,  and  after  a  few  preliminary 
gestures  he  commenced. 
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CHAPTER    II. 

A  Gan^t  in  St.  QUes's— The  deserted  Child— Poor  Tott !  my  first  Friend  and 
Playmate— A  Btraage  Community— The  Professional  Beggar— Mendioity 
considered  as  an  Art — The  bereaved  Widow  and  Oiphan-boy — A  bit  of 
Luck  and  its  Consequences. 

**  My  memory  carries  me  back,  in  the  early  years  of  my  life,  to  a 
miserable  garret  in  St.  Giles's,  the  region  where,  at  the  time  of  which 
I  speak — five-and-forty  years  ago — ^the  squalor,  poverty,  and  crime 
of  London  festered  in  noisome  lanes  and  conrts.  I  can  well  re- 
member that  dismal  room,  with  its  black  naked  rafters  sloping 
down  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  floor, — ^that  dilapidated  roof, 
whose  innumerable  breaches  gave  free  admission  to  the  sickly  light 
and  the  chiUy  rain,  and  the  broken  tiles,  that,  when  the  wind  waa 
high,  rattled  a  wild  accompaniment  to  the  rough  music  of  ihe 
storm  without,  as  though  the  old  house  had  got  on  ague  and  could 
not  keep  the  teeth  from  chattering  in  its  head.  And  there  was  a 
dormar-window,  nearly  closed  up  by  rags,  old  hats,  and  patches  of 
brown  paper,  that  had  been  employed  to  fill  the  broken  panes,  and 
through  which,  as  through  an  embrasure  in  a  fortress,  I  could,  by 
mounting  on  the  one  rickety  chair  the  chamber  boaated,  obtain 
glimpses  of  forests  of  gaunt  black  chimneys,  lidges  of  dingy  red 
tiles,  overlooked  by  the  solemn,  sleepless  dock  of  St.  Giles's,  with 
its  pale,  ghostly  steeple,  which  my  young  imagination  wrought 
into  a  gigantic  spectral  shape  that  continually  haunted  my  dreams. 

'*  Thick  damps  trickled  like  the  tears  of  poverty  down  the  grimy 
walls,  dropping  heavily  on  the  rotting  floor,  which  seemed  ready 
to  give  way  beneath  an  incautious  foot.  A  small  rusty  grate 
and  a  worm-eaten  door,  falling  from  its  hing^,  completed  the 
picture  of  this  miserable  apartment,  which  comes  as  vividly  to 
my  mind  as  if  I  had  seen  it  but  yesterday. 

"  My  only  companions  in  this  Castle  of  Despair  were  a  cat  and  a 
woman.  I  place  the  cat  first,  because  I  believe  it  loved  me  better 
than  any  other  living  creature.  The  woman,  whom  I  had  been 
taught  to  call  my  mother,  had  found  me  one  night,  a  poor,  help- 
less little  waif,  where  I  had  been  abandoned  at  a  street-door,  and 
had  adopted  me,  less  through  comi>a8sion  than  an  interested  design 
of  making  me  useful  in  her  calling, — of  which  more  by-and-by. 
This  woman  I  shrunk  from  instinctively,  and  was  never  so  happy 
as  when  left  alone  with  '  Tott '  (so  my  feline  friend  was  called), 
to  amuse  ourselves  as  we  might.     The  natural  reserve  of  Tott'a 
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manner  would  relax  at  these  tunes,  and  casting  aside  the  grave 
demeanonr  of  an  dderly  Tom,  he  would  condescend  to  kittenish 
pastimeB,  and  exhibit  all  the  eagerness  of  youth  in  the  pnrsoit  of 
a  paper-ball  tied  to  a  string.  Poor  Tott !  I  often  think  that  he 
understood  and  pitied  my  condition ;  and  when  we  were  left  alone, 
which  was  pretty  firequently,  and  we  grew  tired  of  playing  at 
make-beHeve  moose  with  the  paper-ball,  we  used  to  hold  long 
eooTersationB ;  Tott's  part  in  thme  conferences  being  confined  to 
significant  winking  of  his  eyes,  carefnl  smoothing  of  his  coat,  and 
washing  of  his  fkce,  accompanied  by  a  gentle  pnrring  assent  to 
ererythii^  I  said. 

**  In  this  mannsr  I  passed  my  mornings,  while  my  mother,  who, 
by  reason  of  a  too  great  attachment  to  strong  waters,  rose  rather 
Isfce  in  the  day,  was  engaged  making  her  ronnd  of  domiciliary 
jnmta  thnrngh  the  honse.  It  was  her  practice  to  commence  with 
the  Irish  labonrer  and  his  family — a  wife,  nine  ragged  children, 
aaid  a  dosen  cocks  and  hens,  who  formed  a  rath^  noisy  com- 
mnnity  in  the  cellar ;  from  thence  ascending  to  the  penny  barber 
who  tenanted  the  little  single  window  on  the  groond-floor,  and 
80  upwards  from  room  to  room,  and  lodger  to  lodger,  until  she 
finished  with  the  poor  slop-shirt  maker  and  the  asthmatic  ballad 
singer,  who  occupied  apartments  next  ours.  It  would  be  strange, 
if;  during  her  tour  of  inspection,  my  mother  had  not  joined  in 
&)se  little  friendly  interchanges  which  give  relish  to  a  tale 
of  domestic  wrongs  or  internecine  feud ;  or  had  declined  standing 
her  share  in  the  half-pint  of  gin,  which,  while  it  comforted 
the  poor  woman  who  had  been  thrashed  by  a  drunken  husband 
on  iJie  preceding  night,  inflamed  the  wrath  of  the  sympathising 
friends  against  the  brute  who  had  misused  her  'so  horrid.' 
Accordingly,  when  my  mother  re-entered  her  apartment,  her 
anger  usually  yented  itself  upon  the  cat  and  mysdf.  Tott 
being  aware  of  her  treaohezy  when  in  this  unamiable  firame  of 
mind,  kept  his  grey  eye  fixed  upon  her,  and  by  a  timely  and 
judicious  bolt  through  one  of  the  paper  window-panes  out  on  the 
roof;  managed  to  escape  the  missile  she  buried  at  him ;  while  unfor- 
tunate I,  not  possessing  Tott's  agility,  had  to  endure  the  whole  of 
the  punishment  wkan^  had  otherwise  been  fairly  divided  between 
us.  After  the  fatigue  of  mastering  her  rebelUous  brat — I  was 
then  not  more  than  four  years  of  age — she  wonld  fling  herself  on 
the  truss  of  straw  in  a  corner  which  served  for  a  bed,  and  sleep 
away  her  Hl-humour  tin  it  was  time  to  dress. 

"'To  dress  ?'  I  repeated  with  a  look  of  astonishment. 
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"  Of  course,  repeated  the  narrator,  we  had  to  be  dressed  for 
onr  parts.  I  should  esplom  that  my  mother  was  a  beggar  by 
profession.  Amongst  the  mendicant  fraternity  who  cultivate 
beggary  as  an  art,  Sail  Sloper  was  admitted  to  be  unrivalled. 
She  did  not  pretend  to  the  higher  branch  of  literary  mendicancy, 
though  I  have  little  doubt,  had  she  been  educated  with  that  view, 
her  begging  letters  would  have  been  models  of  pathetic  composi- 
tion. As  it  was,  she  devoted  herself  entirely  to  tibe  decent  poverty 
line,  in  which  she  was  a  perfect  adept.  I  never  met  any  one  who 
could  pourtray  the  decayed  gentlewoman  with  a  Chancery  suit  at 
her  back  witii  greater  propriety  of  manner.  She  was  equally 
successful  as  the  wife  of  an  honest  tradesman  who  had  lost  his 
little  all  by  fire,  and  was  lying  with  a  broken  1^  in  the  hospital. 
Touchingly  she  could  describe  her  lamentable  condition  as  a  poor 
sempstress  paralysed  on  one  side,  and  rendered  incapable  of  work ; 
but  the  greatest  effort  of  her  genius  was  in  the  character  of  the 
bereaved  widow  of  a  sea  captain  drowned  on  his  voyage  home 
from  New  York,  who  had  1^  her  with  six  tender  blossoms,  of 
whom  I  was  exhibited  as  a  specimen,  the  five  remaining  buds 
being  down  in  the  measles.  She  usually  rose  from  her  siesta 
about  three  o'clock,  and  having  first  carefully  attired  herself  in  a 
well-worn  black  stuff  dress,  a  widow's  cap,  and  a  rusty  crape 
bonnet,  proceeded  to  make  me  up  to  match,  in  a  suit  of  threadbure 
mourning,  to  which  a  clean  but  ragged  pinafore  gave  a  fine  effect. 
A  little  flour  or  chalk  skilfully  applied  concealed  a  certain  redness 
in  my  mother's  nose,  and  imparted  a  woe-begone  expression  to  her 
features,  which  no  heart,  save  that  of  a  beadle  or  a  mendicity 
officer — for  whom,  by  the  way,  she  cherished  an  intense  hatred — 
could  possibly  withstand.  My  own  face  was  pale  and  thin  enough. 
Heaven  knows !  to  need  neither  flour  nor  chalk  to  move  the 
compassion  of  those  who  looked  on  me. 

"  Thus  prepared  for  our  parts,  we  sallied  forth  every  afternoon, 
my  mother  carrying  a  btmdle  of  staylaces,  while  to  my  tiny 
hands  were  confided  a  couple  of  boxes  of  lucifer  matches.  Hastily 
threading  the  filthy  lanes  and  labyrinthine  passages  of  the  Bookery, 
we  emerged  into  the  open  streets,  and  selecting  our  post,  as  a 
sportsman  might  where  there  was  the  greatest  chance  of  game, 
we  waited  patiently  until  some  charitably-disposed  passer-by 
dropped  his  dole  in  the  open  palm  or  the  Utile  cloth  cap  which  lay 
on  the  pavement  at  our  feet.  These  intermitting  alms  amounted, 
when  collected,  to  a  sum  which,  on  our  return  home  at  midnight, 
enabled  the  poor  widow  to  forget  her  sorrows  in  the  enjoyment 
of  a  hot  supper  and  copious  libations  of  gin. 
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*'  One  dreary  winter*8  night  we  took  onr  position  at  the  comer 
of  EiOBseU  Square ;  the  rain  poured  in  torrents,  and  was  driven  by 
the  wind  in  foamy  sheets  along  the  flags,  on  which  the  feeble 
lamps  were  reflected  as  in  a  ghostly  mirror.  In  vain  I  cowered 
to  escape  the  deluge  which  penetrated  through  clothes  and  bones 
to  my  very  marrow,  and  drew  closely  to  my  mother,  who  bore  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather  with  uncomplaining  fortitude— if  not 
with  secret  satisfioction — for  she  knew  by  experience  that  these 
miserable  nights  brought  her  a  rich  harvest. 

**  Warmly-clad  pedestrians,  by  a  sudden  impulse  of  pity,  would 
bestow  on  us  a  few  coppers,  or  even  a  silver  sixpence,  as  they 
drew  their  cloaks  around  them,  and  hurried  home  to  their  com- 
fortable firesides.  One  elderly  gentleman,  struck  by  our  wretched 
appearance,  stopped  to  look  at  us.    I  heard  him  say  to  himself : — 

"  '  A  widow — and  orphan !  Poor  things !  poor  things !  wet  to 
the  skin !  Grod  help  them !'  as  he  hastily  thrust  a  coin  into  my 
mo^er*8  hand,  and  passed  on.  No  sooner  had  her  practised 
fingers  touched  the  piece,  than  she  became  aware  of  its  value. 

** '  IVb  a  sov,  /'  she  exclaimed,  clutching  it  firmly,  and  adding 
with  a  low  laugh, '  How  precious  easy  it  is  to  gammon  the  flats  ! 
But  p'raps  he  thought  it  was  a  shilling ;  and  if  he  finds  out  his 
mistake,  he*ll  be  coming  back,  and  wanting  it  again.  Come,  Sam, 
well  go  home ;  there's  nothing  more  to  be  done  to-night,'  and 
taking  my  hand,  we  retraced  our  steps  through  rain  and  mud  and 
filth  to  the  Bookery. 

"  The  bar  of  the  '  Magpie  and  Stump '  was  that  night  crowded 
with  the  population  of  St.  Giles's.  Dirty,  ragged  women,  with 
swollen  features  and  sunken  eyes ;  men  in  whose  furtive  glances 
suspicion  and  ferocity  were  strangely  mingled;  unhonoured  age, 
and  hopeless  childhood,  driven  by  the  pelting  rain  from  streets, 
lanes,  and  alleys,  were  there — drinking,  shouting,  swearing,  and 
singing  in  riotous  disorder.  My  mother,  elated  with  her  good 
fortune,  was  on  this  night  an  important  personage  amongst  her 
friends  and  acquaintances,  to  whom,  with  a  reckless  prodigality 
characteristic  of  her  wretched  class,  she  dispensed  glass  after  glass 
of  gin,  brandy,  and  other  detestable  compounds,  until  she  had 
spent  her  last  farthing,  when  she  was  turned  into  the  streets  with 
a  group  of  her  miserable  companions.  I  need  not  dwell  upon  the 
humiliating  picture  by  describing  how  we  reached  our  wretched 
garret,  where  my  mother  staggered,  without  undressing,  to  her 
miserable  bed,  and  how,  creeping  softly  to  her  side,  I  soon  feU 
heavily  asleep. 

{To  be  cotUinued,) 
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"  At  ChristmaB  time,"  said  the  stranger  in  the  chimney-comer, 
"  folks  seem  to  think  themselyes  priyileged  to  ask  other  folks  to 
tell  stories ;  but  then  it  is  not  every  man's  vocation  to  tell  stoiiM. 
It  comes  especially  hard  on  a  plain  man,  who  makes  no  pretence 
of  knowing  more  than  his  neighbours.  I  am  a  plain  man,  and  it 
comes  hard  upon  me.  I  never  wrote  a  page  in  a  magazine,  or  a 
paragraph  in  a  newspaper  in  my  life.  How,  then,  can  I  be 
expected  to  tell  a  story?"  Having  said  which,  the  stranger 
relapsed  into  silence,  and  stared  moodily  at  the  fire. 

On  this  particular  evening,  being  Christmas  Eve,  and  raUier 
stormy,  with  a  strong  wind  and  mist  blowing  up  from  the  sea,  our 
gathering  at  the  Trefald^i  Arms  was  somewhat  smaller  than 
UBucd.  The  stranger  had  dropped  in  about  two  hours  before, 
stabled  his  horse,  engaged  his  bed,  and  installed  himself  in  the 
chimney-corner  as  comfortably  as  if  he  had  been  an  old  inhabitant 
of  the  place,  and  one  of  ourselves.  Up  to  this  moment,  however, 
he  had  scarcely  opened  his  lips,  or  taken  his  eyes  firom  off  the 
logs  that  blazed  upon  the  heo^rth.  We  looked  at  each  other,  and 
no  one  seemed  prepared  with  a  reply. 

"  Besides,"  added  the  stranger,  as  if  it  were  an  afterthought, 
and  wholly  unanswerable,  "  the  days  of  Arabian  Nights  are  over. 
We  want  £act8  in  these  times — ^facts,  gentlemen ;  facts." 

"  And  surely  there  are  facts  in  the  life  of  every  individual," 
observed  the  sdioolmaster,  "  which,  if  truthfully  related,  could  not 
fail  to  impart  both  instruction  and  amusement.  We  prefer  facts, 
sir ;  when  we  can  get  them.  Indeed,  I  dare  affirm  that  within  ^e 
four  walls  of  this  parlour,  many  a  poor  seaman  has,  with  his  rude 
narrative  of  travel  and  peril,  given  us  more  genuine  pleasure  than 
could  the  best  author  of  the  best  fiction  that  ever  was  written." 

(The  schoolmaster,  I  should  observe,  is  the  orator  of  our  little 
society.     He  has  seen  better  days,  is  a  classical  scholar,  and  has. 
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at  timeB,  quite  a  parliamentary  Rtjle.  We  are  prond  of  him  up 
at  the  TrelaJdea  Arms ;  and  he  knows  it.) 

"Then  do  you  mean  to  tell  me,"  said  the  stranger,  testily, 
"  tbat  yoa  impose  this  tax  on  every  traveller  who  happens  to  put 
np  at  the  house  ?  '* 

"  By  no  means,  sir,"  replied  the  schoolmaster.  '*  We  only 
dedre  that  evay  travdler  who  joins  the  soci«rty  in  this  parlour 
shoold  conform  to  the  rules  by  which  this  society  is  governed. 
There  is  the  ooffee-room  for  whoever  may  prefer  it." 

''And  those  rales?" 

"And  those  rules  are,  that  each  person  present  shall  tell  a 
story,  sing  a  song,  or  read  aloud  for  the  amusement  of  the  rest." 

**  Perhapa,"  suggested  the  landlord,  "  the  gentleman  would 
prefer  to  tang  a  song?" 

"  I  can't  sing,"  gprowled  the  traveller. 

"Some  visitors  prefer  to  read  a  scene  from  Shakespeare," 
hinted  the  parish  clerk. 

"  Might  as  well  ask  me  to  dance  on  the  tight-rope,"  retorted 
the  traveller,  fiercely. 

A  dead  silence  ensued,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  landlady 
brought  in  our  customary  bowl  of  punch,  and  the  schoolmaster 
filled  the  glasses.  The  stranger  tasted  his  punch,  gave  a  nod  of 
approval,  drank  the  rest  at  a  draught,  and  coughed  uneasily. 

"  I  can't  sing,"  said  he,  after  several  minutes,  during  which  no 
one  had  spoken ;  "  and  I  can't  read  plays ;  and  I  can't  tell  stories. 
Bat  if  plflon  facts  will  do,  I  don't  mind  telling  the  company  about 
an — an  adventure,  I  suppose  I  may  call  it,  that  happened  to 
mys^  one  Christmas  Eve,  some  two-and-thirty  years  ago." 

"  Sir,"  said  the  schoolmaster,  "  we  shall  be  delighted." 

"  That's  more  than  I  was,"  retorted  the  traveller ;  *'  for  it  was 
jost  the  most  disagreeable  affair  that  I  ever  went  through." 

With  this,  he  sent  up  his  glass  to  be  refilled ;  and,  continuing 
to  stare  steadily  into  Ihe  fire,  as  if  he  was  reading  every  word  of 
kis  narrative  from  the  pictures  in  the  embers,  thus  began : — 

"  I  am  a  commercial  traveller,  and  have  been  on  the  road  these 
but  five-and-thirty  years ;  that  is  to  say,  ever  since  I  was  twenty 
yean  of  age.  Mine  is  the  Manchester  line  of  business,  and  I  have 
travelled  in  most  parts  of  England  and  Wales,  as  well  as  in  some 
puis  of  France  and  C^ermany,  in  my  time.  At  the  period  of 
which  I  am  about  to  speak,  I  was  in  the  employment  of  Warren, 
Gray,  &  Company  (then  a  famous  Manchester  firm  of  half  a 
ceotary's  standing),  and  my  beat  lay  through  the  north  of  France, 
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all  about  those  parts  which  lie  between  Calais,  Paris,  and  Cher- 
bourg— a  wide  district,  in  the  form  of  a  great  irregular  angle,  as 
you  may  see  by  the  map. 

"  Well,  as  I  have  said,  it  was  two-and-thirty  years  ago  ;  or,  if 
you  like  it  better,  Anno  Domini  1830.  William  IV.  had  just 
become  King  of  England,  and  Louis  Philippe  had  just  become 
King  of  the  French.  It  was  an  exciting  tiine.  The  Continent 
was  all  over  in  a  restless,  revolutionary  state ;  and  France,  divided 
between  Orleanists  and  Bourbonists,  Napoleonists  and  Bepub- 
licans,  was  in  a  worse  condition  of  fever  and  ferment  than  any  of 
her  neighbours. 

"  I  hate  politics,  gentlemen.  I  am  no  politician  now,  and  I  was 
no  politician  then ;  but  being  a  young  fellow  at  that  time,  and 
better  acquainted  with  the  Continent  than  most  Englishmen  of 
my  age  and  station  (for  people  didn't  travel  abroad  then  as  they 
do  now),  I  gave  myself  great  airs  of  superiority,  and  fancied  I 
knew  a  vast  deal  about  everything.  When  I  was  at  home,  I 
bragged  about  foreign  Hfe  and  manners ;  gave  myself  out  as  a 
wonderful  judge  of  French  wines,  and  loudly  despised  our  homely 
English  cookery.  When  I  was  abroad,  on  iJie  contrary,  I  became 
violently  national,  boasted  of  British  liberties,  British  arms,  and 
British  commerce;  and  never  failed  to  avail  myself,  if  possible, 
of  a  chance  allusion  to  Wellington,  or  Nelson,  or  Waterloo.  In 
short,  as  I  said  before,  I  loved  to  assume  airs  of  superiority,  and 
that  disposition  by  no  means  helped  to  make  me  popular.  I  was 
a  fool  for  my  pains,  of  course ;  and  I  suffered  for  it  afterwards 
.  .  .  but  I  must  not  run  in  advance  of  my  stoxy. 

**  Having  been  in  Paris  (which,  you  will  remember,  was  the 
farthest  point  inland  of  my  district)  all  July  and  August,  I  began 
travelling  northward  again  in  September,  according  to  the  com- 
mands of  mj  employers.  There  was  no  Northern  of  France 
Railway  at  tiiat  time,  and  the  traveller  who  was  unprovided  with 
his  own  vehicle  had  no  choice  between  the  lumbering  diligence 
and  the  scarcely  less  lumbering  caliche.  I,  however,  had  my  own 
gig,  which  I  had  brought  over  from  England,  and  a  capital  brown 
horse  bought  at  Compi^gne ;  and  I  well  remember  how  I  used 
to  dash  past  the  diligences,  clatter  into  the  towns,  and  endeavour  to 
eclipse  all  the  commis  voya^eurs  whom  I  encountered  on  the  road. 
"  Having  left  Paris  in  September,  I  calculated  on  getting  through 
the  whole  work  of  my  northern  district  in  about  ten  weeks,  and 
hoped  to  arrive  in  England  in  time  for  Christmas-day.  The 
change  of  government,  however,  had  given  an  unusual  impetus  to 
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international  trade,  and  I  found  business  accumulating  on  my 
liands  day  by  day,  to  sucb  an  extent,  tiiat  I  soon  gave  up  all 
liope  of  reaching  borne  before  the  latter  end  of  January.  As 
Christmas  approached,  and  I  continued  travdling  slowly  in  a 
north  and  north-westerly  direction,  I  began  to  wonder  where  my 
Christmas-day  would  be  spent,  after  all.  At  one  time  I  thought 
it  would  be  at  Lisieux ;  at  another  at  Caen ;  and  at  last  I  made 
sore  it  would  be  at  Bayeux.  I  was  mistaken,  however,  in  all  my 
conjectures,  as  you  will  hear  presently. 

«  On  the  night  of  the  23rd  of  December,  I  slept  at  a  populous 
little  market  town  called  Cr^pigny,  which  lies  about  eighteen  miles 
inland,  and  about  midway  between  Caen  and  Bayeux.  On  the 
morning  of  the  24th  I  rose  unusually  early,  and  stiurted  soon  after 
daybreak ;  for  I  had  a  long  day's  journey  before  me,  and  hoped 
to  reach  Bajeux  that  night.  I  could  not,  however,  take  the 
direct  road,  being  bound  first  for  St.  Angely,  a  small  coast-town 
lying  near  the  mouth  of  the  Aire,  just  opposite  Portsmouth  on 
^e  map.  My  only  chance,  therefore,  was  to  make  a  long  day, 
and,  if  possible,  leave  St.  Angely  early  enough  to  allow  of  my 
pushing  on  to  Bayeux  that  afternoon.  My  route  from  Cr^pigny 
to  St.  Angely  lay  across  a  bleak  open  country  thinly  planted  with 
orchards,  and  scattered  over,  here  and  there,  with  villages,  farms, 
and  desolate,  half-ruined  country  houses.  A  thick  white  frost  lay 
like  snow  xLjyoTL  the  landscape.  A  grey  mist  brooded  over  the 
horizon.  A  bitter  wind  swept  every  now  and  then  across  the 
)»hi2n,  and  shook  the  bare  poplars  that  bordered  the  road  on  either 
side.  Sometimes  I  passed  a  cart  loaded  with  firewood,  or  a  stout 
country  wench  in  a  warm  cloak  and  sabots ;  but  I  had  all  the  road 
to  myself,  for  the  most  part ;  and  a  very  dreary  road  it  was.  It 
grew  drearier,  too,  with  every  mile.  Habitations  became  fewer 
and  £arther  between.  Shapeless  sand-hills  and  undulating  slopes 
of  fnrzy  common  succeeded  to  the  scanty  vegetation  about  Crd- 
p%ny.  Every  blast  of  wind  brought  with  it  a  cloud  of  fine  white 
doflt;  and  now  and  then,  as  I  reached  the  summit  of  a  little 
eminence,  or  turned  the  shoulder  of  a  sand  slope,  I  caught  distant 
glimpses  of  the  sea. 

"  It  was  about  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  I  neared  the 
aid  of  my  first  stage,  and  come  in  sight  of  St.  Angely-sur-Aire ; 
a  melancholy  riverside  town,  consisting  of  a  singular  irregular 
street  about  a  mile  in  length,  bordered  by  houses  on  one  side  and 
a  quay  on  the  other.  On  a  low  sand-cliff  at  the  farther  end  of 
the  town,  stood  a  small  grey-steepled  church,  surmounted  by  a 
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forlorn  wooden  telegraph,  long  since  fiiJlen  into  disoBe,  bat  still 
pointing  seawards  with  one  lank  arm,  like  a  skeleton  of  evil  omen. 
Moored  beside  the  qnajs,  or  lying  np  in  a  heavy  ronnd-shooldered 
manner  along  the  slimy  bai^  lower  down,  were  some  score  or 
two  of  trading  smacks,  fishing  barks,  and  coal  barges,  some  of 
which  were  being  laden,  some  unladen,  and  others  undergoing 
repairs.  Altogether  it  was  as  dull  a  place  as  a  traveller  need 
wish  to  see ;  flat,  salt,  sandy,  muddy,  fishy,  and  unprofitable. 

"  Having  dashed  along  the  quays,  and  pulled  up,  with  my 
CQstomajy  flourish,  at  the  door  of  the  principal  inn,  I  alighted, 
ordered  lunch,  sent  wy  horse  to  the  stable,  and  went  out  into  the 
town.  I  soon  found,  however,  that  there  was  no  business  to  be 
done  there.  The  place  was  too  remote  and  too  primitive ;  being 
peopled  chiefly  by  small  ship-owners,  boat-builders,  colliers,  fisher- 
men, and  sailors.  The  inhabitants,  besides,  were  not  so  friendly 
as  in  the  more  frequented  towns.  I  could  not  help  feeling  that  I 
was  looked  upon  with  disfavour  as  I  walked  along  the  streets. 
The  children  hooted  after  me.  The  shopkeepers  were  scarcely 
dvil.  It  was  evident  that  an  Englishman  was  both  an  unusual 
and  unwelcome  visitor  in  the  lonely  little  town  of  St.  Angely-sur- 
Aire.  ''  Groing  back,  in  no  pleasant  frame  of  mind,  to  the  Cauranne 
cPOr,  I  found  my  lunch  prepared  in  a  comer  of  the  public  room, 
beside  a  window  overlooking  the  river.  A  large  wood  fire  blazed 
upon  the  hearth ;  a  coloured  print  of  Napoleon  at  Marengo  hung 
over  the  chimney-piece ;  and  at  a  long  oak  table  in  the  centre  of 
the  sanded  floor  sat  some  five  or  six  Frenchmen,  drinking  sour 
wine,  smoking  bad  cigars,  and  playing  dominoes. 

"  They  looked  up  sullenly  as  I  came  in,  and  muttered  among 
themselves.  I  could  not  distinguish  what  the  words  were ;  but  I 
felt  sure  they  related  in  some  uncomplimentary  manner  to  myself; 
and  this,  as  you  may  well  believe,  did  not  help  to  make  me  more 
amiable.  In  short,  being  but  a  hot-tempered,  conceited  young 
fellow  at  the  best  of  times,  and  being,  moreover,  on  this  occasion 
particularly  annoyed  by  the  reception  I  had  met  with  in  the  town, 
I  gave  myself  more  airs  than  ever,  found  fault  with  the  cutlets, 
abused  the  wine,  worried  the  waiter,  and  made  myself,  I  have 
no  doubt,  eminently  disagreeable.  "  '  Call  this  Bordeaux,  indeed !' 
said  I,  superciliously.  '  In  England  we  would  not  buy  it  for 
vinegar.     Have  you  nothing  better  ?' 

"  '  Nothing,  monsieur,'  replied  the  waiter  humbly.  *  We  keep 
only  two  qualities,  and  monsieur  ordered  the  best.' 

'*  '  In   England ! '  qjaculated  one  of  the  domino  players — a 
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shabby  feUow  in  a  faded  uniform,,  who  looked  like  a  costom-hoase 
offieer — *  Bah  I  Wliat  do  tliey  know  about  wine  in  England  ? 
They  grow  no  grapes.  Thej  are  thankful  over  there  for  the 
vashings  of  onr  vato.' 

**  Stupid  as  the  insult  was,  the  blood  rushed  to  my  face,  and 
tisg^  in  my  fingers.  I  longed  to  contradict  the  man;  but  it 
was  of  no  use  getting  into  a  broil,  if  a  little  prudence  would  avert 
it.  So  I  held  my  tongue,  and  affected  not  to  hear.  His  com* 
ponions  laughed,  and  presently  he  spoke  again. 

" '  What  can  you  expect,'  pursued  he,  '  in  a  country  where  the 
land  is  all  swamp,  and  the  air  all  fog,  and  eveiy  man  keeps  a 
shop  P  Monsieur  there,  you  see,  doesn't  know  wine  from  vinegar. 
How  should  he  ?    The  English  drink  nothing  but  beer  and  tea ! ' 

**  I  could  bear  it  no  longer. 

^  *  Stop  there,  friend,'  said  I,  boiling  over  with  rage,  but  endea- 
voaring  to  speak  calmly.  '  It  is  a  pity  you  should  allow  yourself 
to  ezpreaa  opinions  upon  a  subject  of  which  you  know  nothing.' 

"  *  Did  monsieur  speak  P ' 

" '  I  did  speak.  I  said  you  expressed  opinions  on  a  subject  of 
wbich  you  know  nothing.' 

**  *  It  appears  to  me,  monsieur,  that  I  have  a  right  to  express 
what  opinions  I  please.' 

"  '  Not  when  they  are  offensive  to  others.' 

"  *  Pardon,  monsieur — how  could  I  tell  that  my  opinions  would 
offiendP  If  I  said  that  England  was  all  swamp  and  fog,  what 
then  ?  Monsieur  did  not  make  the  climate  of  his  native  country. 
If  I  said ' 

*' '  You  know  nothing  about  either  our  customs  or  our  climate,' 
I  interrupted,  angrily. 

" '  And  if  I  said  that  the  English  were  a  nation  of  shopkeepers,' 
pursued  he,  '  have  I  not  the  authority  of  the  great  Napoleon  for 
that  statement  P    Is  not  monsieur  himself  a  commercial  traveller  P ' 

**  The  cool  impertinence  of  the  fellow,  and  the  undisguised 
amusement  of  his  friends,  enraged  me  beyond  all  the  bounds  of 
prudence. 

**  *  Shopkeepers  or  not,'  I  retorted, '  we  have  beaten  the  French 
too  often  to  care  for  a  nickname !  Were  they  shopkeepers  who 
routed  you  at  Trafalgar  P  Were  they  shopkeepers  before  whom 
your  Old  Guard  tum^  and  fled  at  Waterloo  P    Were  they ' 

"  My  words  were  drowned  in  a  torrent  of  imprecations.  Furious 
and  geaticulatmg,  every  Frenchman  was  instantly  on  his  feet; 
whilst  I,  expecting  nothing  less  than  an  immediate  attack,  snatched 
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up  a  chair,  and  prepared  for  a  desperate  defence.  At  this  moment, 
however,  the  landlord,  alarmed  by  the  noise,  rushed  in  and  placed 
himself  between  us. 

" '  Peace !  peace,  I  saj,  gentlemen ! '  cried  he.  '  I  allow  no 
quarrelling  here.  What !  six  against  one  P  I  am  ashamed  of  jou !' 

'<  *  Death  of  my  life !  shall  we  be  insulted  bj  a  beggarly  English- 
man?' stormed  one.  '  Or  suffer  the  honour  of  France  to  be 
called  in  question  P  '  shouted  another.  '  Or  the  memory  of  our 
graiide  annee  to  be  reviled  P'  added  a  third. 

'* '  Nonsense — nonsense ! '  expostulated  the  landlord.  '  111  bet 
a  louts  cTor  that  monsieur  meant  nothing  of  the  kind.  He  is  an 
Englishman ;  you  are  Frenchmen.  Tou  don't  understand  each 
other — voUa  tout !  Bemember  the  duties  of  hospitality,  gentle- 
men, and  recollect  that  monsieur  is  a  stranger.  I'U  be  sworn  that 
monsieur  was  not  the  first  to  begin.' 

"  *  Farlileu !  I  was  the  first  to  begin — I  confers  it,'  said  the 
customs  officer,  good-temperedly.  '  I  put  monsieur  out  by  abusing 
his  coontxy.' 

" '  And  I  confess  that  I  lost  my  temper  too  easily,'  replied  I ; 
'  and  said  much  that  I  should  be  ashamed  to  repeat.' 

"  '  Suppose,  messieurs,  you  make  your  peace  over  another  bottle 
of  wine,'  suggested  the  landlord,  rubbing  his  hands. 

" '  With  idl  my  heart,'  said  I,  *  if  tiiese  gentlemen  will  allow 
me  to  call  for  one ! ' 

'*  The  Frenchmen  laughed,  stroked  their  moustachios,  shook  hands, 
and  forgot  their  anger  as  readily  as  if  nothing  had  happened — ^all 
except  one,  a  bronzed,  grey-bearded  man  in  a  blue  blouse  and 
gaiters,  who  pulled  his  cap  angrily  over  his  eyes,  muttered  some- 
thing about  momlit  Anglais,  and  strode  out  of  the  room. 

*'  *  Peste !  that  old  Francois  is  as  savage  as  a  bear,'  said  one  of 
my  late  opponents. 

"'  He  is  an  old  soldier,'  observed  another,  apologetically.  '  He 
served  under  Napoleon,  and  he  hates  the  English.' 

" '  I  am  really  sorry  if  I  have  hurt  the  feelings  of  a  brave  man,' 
said  I.     '  Can  we  not  induce  him  to  come  back  and  chink  glasses 

with  us  P ' "  *  No — no ;  let  him  alone.  He  is  a  savage-tempered 

fellow,  and  best  left  to  himself.  Your  health,  monsieur,  and  a 
pleasant  journey ! ' 

"  And  with  tiiis,  the  good-natured  gar^ons  drew  round  the  fire, 
pulled  out  their  cigars,  smacked  their  lips  over  their  wine,  and 
chatted  away  as  pleasantly  as  if  we  had  made  each  other's  ac- 
quaintance under  the  most  agreeable  auspices  in  the  world.  When 
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tlH  first  bottle  was  emptied,  I  called  for  another,  and  bj  the  timo 
we  had  done  jnatice  to  the  Hecond,  it  was  nearly  three  o'clock  in 
Uie  afternoon,  and  fully  time  for  me  to  Ijegiu  my  journey. 
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'  If  monsieur  is  going  to  Cr^pigny/  said  a  joung  farmer, 
whom  Ids  companions  called  Adolphe,  *  I  will  gladly  take  a  seat 
in  his  chaise  as  far  as  the  cross-roads.' 

« '  Unfortunately,  I  came  from  Cr^pigny  this  morning,  and  am 
now  bound  for  Bayeux,*  I  replied. 

"  *  For  Bayeux?  Pesie  !  then  moMear  has  a  good  long  road 
before  him.' 

" '  How  far  do  you  call  it  ?  I  did  not  tkink  it  was  more  than 
three  leases.' 

'  Three  leagues  P  nearer  five.' 

¥we  French  leagues,  and  oaifuiMKat  hoax  of  daylight  before 
me !    That  was  more  than  I  had  borgaaBed  fiv. 

*<  <  Monsieur  had  better  let  hk  liorae  go  liaek  to  the  stable,  and 
stay  with  us  to-night  at  the  Oomrorme  d'Or*  saggested  the  land- 
lord, obsequiously.    I  shook  raj  head. 

^ '  No,  no,'  I  said.  '  That  wtM,  aeiar  do.  I  want  to  spend 
my  Christmas-day  at  Bay  sax  to-aiorrow.   Fiv«  leagues,  you  say  P' 

"  *  Full  five  by  the  road»*  MMiaiHMl  ike  caotom-house  officer. 
'  But  there  is  a  shorter  «a^,  if  moiinieini  can  oai^  £ad  it.' 

**  *  You  would  not  send  maaaieqi  by  the  rifarP '  interposed 
the  landlord. 

''  '  Why  not?   It  will  eave  him  m  good  leagne.* 

" '  Mon  Die»,  it  is  not  safe  for  a  atrai^gcr — e^eeiallj  alter  dusk  1 ' 

"  '  Safe,  Maitre  Pierre !  Why  it's  as  aafe  as  the  hi^  road  when 
the  tide  is  out,'  replied  the  other,  eantemptuoady.  '  Listen, 
monsieur.  About  five  kilonietres  firam  St.  Aqgely,  the  Aire 
empties  itself  into  ihe  eea.  It  is  bat  a  narrow  liwi,  as  you  see 
it  here — narrow  and  deep ;  but  oat  there  it  gets  wide  and  shallow ; 
wider  than  the  Seine  at  Paiia.  Eh  hieti,  monsienr,  about  four 
kilometres  firom  hence,  and  about  oae  before  yaa  reach  the  mouth 
of  the  Aire,  you  come  to  a  jAace  called  L'Eau  Perdu.  It  is  just 
an  arm  of  the  river — a  reach,  in  fact*  which  at  high  water  feeds  a 
small  stream,  over  which  you  would  have  to  croas  by  the  biidge  at 
CreuiUy  if  you  went  round  by  the  high  road ;  hat  which,  if  you 
take  the  way  by  the  coast,  you  can  iiTve  across  as  easily  aa  ponble 
when  it  is  low  tide.  There  is  no  danger  in  the  anorid,  monrieur 
may  take  my  word  for  it ;  and  it  saves  a  detour  of  at  least  a  league.' 

"  '  Monsieur  had  much  better  not  attempt  it,'  said  mine  host  of 
the  Couronne  d*Or. 

" '  Nay,  I  am  not  afraid  of  attempting  it,  if  I  can  but  find  my 
way,'  replied  I.  '  My  horse  is  no  longer  fresh,  and  a  league  is  a 
league.' 
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** '  MoosieQT  cannot  fail  to  go  rightly/  said  the  onstom-hoiiBe 
officer.  '  Yoa  drive  straight  forward,  and  take  the  first  road  to  the 
kft,  past  the  church.  Follow  that  road  Itil  yoa  come  to  a  lane  lead- 
ing to  a  htde  inn  called  the  Good  Cluiatoph«r,  and  then  ask  any  one 
to  show  yoa  the  best  place  to  drive  over.  The  hooBe  stands  jnst 
on  the  brink  of  L'Eau  Perdu,  and  in  sight  of  the  month  of  the 
Aire.  If  it  is  dosk,  there  is  always  a  light  baraing  at  the  revenue 
station  on  the  opposite  side.' 

*' '  A  thousaikd  thanks,'  said  I,  jumping  into  my  chaise,  and 
gathering  up  the  reins.     '  You  are  quite  sure  the  tide  will  be  out  P' 

" '  The  tide  is  out  now,'  replied  the  custom-house  officer,  taking 
out  his  watch,  '  and  will  not  turn  till  ten  minutes  past  four  o'clock. 
If  it  had  turned  already,  monsieor  would  still  be  in  good  time,  for 
the  reach  does  not  fill  till  nearly  high  tide.  Monsieur  will  have 
to  drive  over  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  muddy  bottom.  He  will  get 
his  wheels  dirty — v<nia  UnU  /' 

" '  I'm  not  afraid  of  that  misfortune,'  said  I,  laughing.  '  Adieu, 
gentlemen.  May  we  soon  meet  again  to  pledge  our  goodwill  in 
anotiier  bottle  of  Maitre  Pierre's  Bordeaux !' 

"  With  this,  and  a  profusion  of  bows,  adienx,  and  good  wishes,  we 
parted ;  I  driving  off  at  a  pace  that  brought  the  inhabitants  of 
St  Angely-sur-Aire  to  their  windows  as  I  rattled  past,  and  my 
friends  of  the  Gonronne  cPOr  crowding  round  the  threshold  of 
that  decent  little  hostelry,  to  do  honour  to  my  departure. 

"  1  found  my  way  easHy  enough,  past  the  dismal  church  with  its 
skeleton  signal,  and  down  the  road  to  the  left,  cdong  whidi  I  had 
been  directed.  It  was  not  by  any  means  a  pleasant  drive.  The 
afternoon  was  dull  and  raw ;  the  road  was  rough ;  the  grey  sea- 
adft  thickened  in  the  distance ;  and  the  wind  was  piercingly  cold. 
The  distance,  too,  proved  greater  than  I  had  expected,  and  I  was 
obliged,  by  the  bad  condition  of  the  road,  to  drive  very  slowly.  In 
the  meantime  the  mist  continued  to  thicken  and  the  light  to  fade, 
so  that  by  the  time  I  reached  the  lane  it  was  almost  dusk.  Such  a 
lane  as  it  was,  too! — ^rough  as  a  ploughed  field  and  wet  as  a 
pond,  with  stones  over  which  the  horse  stumbled,  and  ruts  into 
which  the  wheels  sank  at  every  yard.  Bad  as  the  road  had  been* 
it  was  nothing  to  this.  However,  it  was  too  late  to  turn  back,  so 
I  dismounted,  led  my  horse,  and  endeavoured  to  make  the  best  of 
my  position.  The  lane  terminated  presently  in  a  broad  space  of 
waste  ground,  in  the  midst  of  which  I  saw  the  dark  outline  of  a 
house  and  the  glimmer  of  a  lighted  casement.  Concluding  that 
this  must  be  t^he  auberge  of  the  Gk>od  Christopher,  I  at  once 
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tamed  mj  horse's  head  in  that  direction,  and  led  him,  as  well  as 
I  could,  over  the  uneven  ground  that  lay  between.  As  I  drew 
near  the  house  I  heard  voices ;  but  it  was  not  till  I  came  within  a 
yard  or  two  of  the  gate  on  which  they  were  leaning  that  L  could 
distinguish  the  forms  of  the  two  men  who  were  speaking. 

"  *  H0I& ! '  said  I,  *  is  this  the  auberge  of  the  Bon  Christophe  P' 

*'  *  That  it  is,  monsieur,  and  I  am  the  landlord,  at  monsieur's 
service,*  replied  the  shorter  of  the  two,  stepping  forward  and 
holding  the  gate  open.  '  Monsieur  will  please  to  enter  ?  We  have 
excellent  beds — a  good  stable — every  accommodation  for  travellers !' 

"  *  Thanks ;  but  I  only  want  to  be  directed  to  the  best  place  for 
driving  over  the  reach  here.     The  tide  is  out,  I  believe  ?  * 

" '  Yes,  monsieur,  the  tide  is  out — that  is  to  say,  it  is  just  about 
to  turn,*  replied  the  landlord  in  a  tone  of  disappointment. 

"  *  And  I  can  cross  with  safety  ?  '    The  landlord  hesitated. 

"  '  Because,  if  not,*  I  added,  suspecting  that  he  would  keep  me 
if  he  could,  '  I  shall  drive  back  at  once  to  St.  Angely-sur-Aire, 
and  sleep  at  the  Cmironne  d^Or* 

" '  The  reach  is  quite  passable,*  said  the  taller  man,  abruptly. 

" '  Oh,  yes — ^it  is  passable,*  admitted  the  landlord.  *  Monsieur 
has  but  to  drive  straight  for  the  light  at  the  revenue-station.  He 
cannot  go  wrong.' 

"  *  Will  you  be  so  obliging,  then,  as  to  send  some  one  just  to  put 
me  in  the  right  way  ?  ' 

*  Certainly,  monsieur ;  I  will  call ' 

*No  need  to  call   any   one,*  interposed  the  other.     'I  am 
going  by  the  beach.     Follow  me.     Good  night,  friend  Collet.* 

*' '  Good  night,  Francois,*  replied  the  landlord,  somewhat  sulkily. 
'  Be  sure  you  explain  to  monsieur  the  diflference  between  the  two 
lights.* 

"  *  Bah  !  do  you  take  me  for  a  fool  ? ' 

**  Saying  which,  my  guide  pushed  hastily  forward,  and  I  followed. 
It  was  too  dark  to  see  his  features  distinctly ;  but  something  in 
his  height,  in  his  gait,  in  the  tone  of  his  voice,  struck  me  as  not 
wholly  unfamiliar.  Then  his  name — the  landlord  called  him 
Francois.  Was  not  Francois  the  name  of  the  old  soldier  whom 
I  saw  three  hours  since  in  the  public  room  of  the  Couronne  d*Or  ? 
It  was  quite  possible  that  he  might  be  the  same  man.  Kay,  the 
more  I  thought  of  it,  the  more  I  felt  sure  of  his  identity.  And 
what  if  he  were  the  same  P  Was  it  worth  while  to  allude  to  the 
frojtoB  of  the  afternoon  P  Surely  not.  He  did  not  seem  to  have 
recognized  me,  and  it  might  only  lead  to  further  disagreement. 
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I  deemed  it  better,  on  the  whole,  to  say  nothing.  These  thoughts 
Hashed  through  xnj  mind  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  relate  them. 
Just  as  I  came  to  my  decision,  I  found  we  were  descending  a  sandy 
slope,  beyond  which  lay  what  seemed  to  be  a  wide  tract  of  mud 
and  shingle.  Far  away  across  this  waste,  showing  dimly  through 
the  mist,  and  distant,  apparently,  about  half  a  mile  from  each 
otiier,  gleamed  two  lights,  one  red  and  one  white.  My  guide 
halted  suddenly. 

"  *  Voila^*  said  he.  *  There  are  the  two  beacons — one  on  board 
the  guard-ship  at  the  mouth  of  the  Aire ;  the  other  at  the  revenue- 
station  across  the  reach.     Do  you  see  both  ?  ' 

" '  Yes,  I  see  both  plainly.' 

*' '  Then  drive  straight  for  the  red  one.' 

**  *  Thanks.  Is  the  bottom  tolerably  level?  Need  I  lead  the  horse? ' 
'  No ;  it*  s  all  smooth.    Nothing  but  mud  and  sand.* 
*  Thanks  again,  mon  auii.    Good  night.* 

"  He  made  no  answer,  but  turned  and  strode  away,  heavily  and 
rapidly,  into  the  darkness. 

''  I  jumped  into  the  chaise,  wrapped  a  rug  about  my  knees,  lit  a 
agar,  fixed  my  eyes  steadily  on  the  red  light,  and  drove  forward. 
In  another  moment  the  wheels  went  off  the  shingly  slope,  and  we 
were  going  smoothly  and  noiselessly  along  the  bed  of  the  reach. 
It  was  not,  by  any  means,  bad  driving.  The  bottom,  though 
somewhat  yielding  on  the  surfiebce,  was  firm  enough  an  inch  below 
it ;  and  the  little  pools  through  which  we  splashed  now  and  then, 
or  the  shells,  which  grated  occasionally  under  the  wheels,  offered 
no  obstacle  to  our  progress. 

"  The  air,  too,  was  fresh  and  salt,  with  a  pleasant  perfume  of  the 
sea ;  and  there  was  something  exciting,  after  all,  in  driving  out 
towards  that  red  light,  and  remembering  that  in  a  few  hours  more 
it  woxdd  be  deep  water  in  the  channel  between. 

"  All  at  once  my  horse  neighed,  and  stood  still.  I  spoke  to  him, 
stroked  him  gently  with  the  whip,  and  succeeded  in  urging  him 
fiMTward  some  few  yards  farther,  when  he  stopped  again,  more 
suddenly  than  before.  It  happened  that  we  were  at  that  moment 
in  the  midst  of  a  pool  deeper  and  more  extensive  than  any  through 
which  I  had  yet  driven ;  but  for  this  I  accounted  by  calculating 
that  I  had  already  traversed  close  upon  half  the  distance,  and  that 
towards  the  mid-channel  the  deposit  of  water  would  naturally  be 
somewhat  greater.  It  was  this,  probably,  that  alarmed  the  horse. 
Whatever  it  was,  however,  I  could  not  sit  there  for  his  pleasure ; 
and  so,  finding  persuasion  useless,  administered  three  or  four  sharp 
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cuts  of  the  whip,  which  had  the  effect  of  making  him  start  on 
again,  though  with  evident  reluctance. 

"  It  was  strange ;  hut,  driving  forward  thus  and  steering  ever  for 
the  red  light  ahead,  I  observed  that  the  isolated  pools  had  within 
the  last  few  minutes  become  merged  into  one  shallow  sheet  of 
water,  extending  under  the  wheels  in  every  direction.  In  spite  of 
myself,  I  grew  nervous.  Knowing  that  mj  best  course  must  be  to 
get  out  of  the  mid-channel  as  quickly  as  possible,  I  whipped  the 
horse  forward  all  the  faster.  Still  the  -bottom  seemed  to  decline 
lower  and  lower,  and  the  water  to  rise  higher  at  every  yard.  I 
looked  eagerly  round.  The  spot*  whence  I  had  started  was  no 
longer  distinguishable ;  bat  the  red  light,  now  larger  and  nearer 
than  ever,  glowed  encouragingly  through  the  mist.  It  was  too  late 
to  turn  back.    Cost  what  it  might,  I  mvst  go  forward  ! 

"  At  this  moment  my  horse,  for  the  third  time,  flung  himself  back 
upon  his  haunches,  planted  his  fore-leg^  firmly  in  the  sand,  and 
refused  to  stir  a  step  farther.  Was  this  fear,  or  instinct  ?  I  dared 
not  ask  myself  the  question.  I  dared  not  avow  the  terrible  sus- 
picion that  had  been  gaining  upon  me  during  the  last  few  minutes. 
I  gathered  up  the  reins,  rose  in  my  seat,  and  lashed  him  as  I  had 
never  lashed  him  yet  since  the  day  I  bought  him.  He  resisted^ 
snorted,  then  dashed  on  desperately,  though  the  pool  by  this  time 
rose  within  an  inch  of  his  knees. 

« And  now,  quite  suddenly,  I  became  aware  that  there  was  a 
ripple  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  From  that  moment  I  gave 
myself  up  for  lost.  From  that  moment  I  knew  that  the  tide  was 
upon  me ! 

« I  am  amazed  to  this  hour  when  I  remember  how  calmly  I  took 
it.  Every  nerve,  every  thought,  every  feeling  seemed  bound  up  in 
the  one  aim  of  self-preservation.  My  only  hope  lay  in  the  rod 
light ;  now,  apparently,  some  four  hundred  yards  distant.  And 
stiU  the  water  rose  higher,  and  the  rq>ple  grew  stranger,  till  I  felt 
the  chaise  undulate,  and  knew  that  my  poor  brute  could  not  keep 
his  legs  two  minutes  longer.  My  course  was  taken  upon  the 
instant.  I  knew  that  both  he  and  I  must  now  swim  for  our  lives ; 
80  I  took  out  my  podcet-knife ;  deliberately  pulled  off  my  boots, 
coat,  and  waistcoat ;  jumped  into  the  water ;  cut  the  horse  free, 
and  struck  out  in  the  direction  of  the  beacon. 

"  I  was  but  a  poor  swimmer  at  that  time,  and  the  current  was 
setting  dead  against  me.  Still  I  kept  my  head  to  the  red  lights 
made  what  progress  I  could,  and,  though  I  felt  the  tide  growing 
stronger  every  moment,  made  my  mind  up  to  fight  it  out  doggedly 
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to  the  last.  A  long  time  seemed  to  go  by  thus ;  I  could  not  tell 
how  long,  for  my  thonghts,  somehow,  became  confused,  and  the 
water  roared  about  my  ears,  and  the  red  light  came  and  went 
hefore  my  eyes,  and  I  felt,  with  a  despair  beyond  all  words,  that 
my  strei^gih  was  going !  Then  came  a  terrible  moment  when  the 
heacoR  disappeared,  as  if  swallowed  up  suddenly  in  the  darkness — 
then  something  huge,  black,  shapeless,  loomed  up  all  at  once 
before  me,  like  a  rock,  and,  fainting  as  I  was,  I  knew  it  was  a 
ship,  and  felt  that  in  another  moment  I  shoFuld  be  sucked  under 
her  bows  I  I  shall  never  forget  the  horror  of  the  next  three  or 
four  seconds  ;  I  shall  never  forget  how  I  tried  to  shout  for  help — 
how  my  hands  glided  over  the  wet  hull — how,  summoning  all  my 
strength  for  a  last  effort,  I  uttered  one  despairing  shriek,  felt  the 
waves  close  over  my  head,  and  knew  that  I  was  going  to  the 
bottom! 

"  When  I  recovered  consciousness,  I  found  myself  lying  before  a 
stove  in  a  warm  cabin,  with  a  bottle  of  brandy  to  my  lips,  and  a 
crowd  of  kind  faces  round  me.  I  soon  learnt  that  I  was  on 
hoard  the  giiard*ship  at  the  mouth  of  the  Aire,  a  good  two  miles 
from  land  on  any  side.  The  sailor  on  watch  had  heard  my 
drowning  cry,  jumped  overboard  as  easily  as  a  Newfoundland  dog, 
and  saved  me  as  I  rose  the  second  time.  I  was  very  ill  and 
exhausted,  as  you  may  suppose,  and  thankful  to  lie  quietly  in  a 
hammock  all  that  night,  and  the  greater  port  of  the  Christmas-day 
that  followed ;  and  I  can  tell  you  that  I  shared  those  poor  sailors' 
onion  soup  and  salt  beef  with  more  thankfulness  than  I  ever  felt 
at  the  finest  Christmas  dinner  to  which  it  was  my  lot  to  be 
invited." 

"And  what  about  the  soldier,  sirP"  asked  the  schoolmaster, 
after  the  first  excitement  had  subsided,  and  the  stranger  had 
relapsed  into  silence. 

"Ay — ^what  about  that  black  villain  Francois?"  echoed  the 
parish  dwk. 

"  I  don't  know,"  replied  the  stranger,  abruptly.  "  I  never  cared 
to  ask.  Either  he  knew  that  he  was  sending  me  to  my  death,  or 
he  mistook  the  lights.  God  forbid  that  I  should  accuse  an  innocent 
man  of  wilful  murder.  Error  or  no  error,  however,  he  cost  me  a 
good  chaise  and  a  valuable  horse,  neither  of  which  did  I  ever  see 
or  hear  of  again.  And  now,  gentlemen,  I'll  thank  you  for  another 
glass  of  punch." 
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EIDDLES. 


1.  What  joint  is  ]Ske  a  cart-mt  ? 

2.  Wliat  is  the  difference  between  homicide  and  pig-sticking  P 

3.  Why  is  a  man  patting  a  postage-stamp  on  a  letter  a  traitor 

to  her  Majesty  P 

4.  My  first  makes  a  company ; 
My  second  shuns  a  company ; 
My  third  alarms  a  company  ; 
My  whole  puzzles  a  company  P 

5.  Why  is  a  chimney-sweep  the  happiest  man  alive  ? 

6.  Why  is  O  the  noisiest  of  the  vowels  P 

7.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  Pope's  barber  and  a 

country  mountebank  P 

8.  What  animal  took  most  luggage  into  the  ark,  and  which 

two  took  the  least  P 

9.  What  is  the  difference  between   a  photograiVuer  and  the 

hooping-cough  P 

10.  Why  is  a  watch-dog  bigger  by  night  than  by  day  ? 

11.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  stern  parent  and  a  doctor? 

12.  Why  is  a  member  of  parliament  like  a  shrimp  P 

13.  What  is  worse  than  raining  cats  and  dogs  P 

14.  When  are  you  like  a  spider  P 

15.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  bare  head  and  a  hair  bed  P 

16.  What  is  the  most  indigestible  supper  you  can  take  P 

17.  Why  are  teeth  like  verbs  P 

18.  Why  is  a  man  on  the  top  of  St.  Paul's  like  on  elephant's 

tusks  P 

19.  When  is  money  damp  P 

20.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  Mayor  of  Cork  and  a 

child's  rocking-horse  P 
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THE    SIX    BOYS    OF    GUILTON. 

A  Chronicle  of  the  times  of  Elizabeth,  showing  how  the  people  of  Guilton 
kept  ChxistDms-day,  how  the  Schoolmaster  punished  his  idle  Pupils,  and 
how  the  Town  was  saved  from  a  great  and  unseemly  Misfortune. 


It  was  merry  Christmas-day,  in  the  year  of  grace  1569,  and  the 
bmghers  of  the  little  town  of  Guilton  had  assembled  together  to 
keep  it,  as  was  their  wont,  with  dancing  and  revelry.     In  the 
morning  joyful  anthems  had  filled  the  little  towered  chnrch,  for 
oar  ancestors  were  ignorant  then,  and  had  not  learned  to  praise 
God  in  genteel  whispers,  hat  always  hlnrted  out  their  thanks  and 
confisssed  themselyes  miserable  sinners  at  the  pitch  of  their  own 
honest  voices ;  but  now  the  splendid  service  was  over,  and  the  men 
and  women  of  Guilton  were  come  forth  to  spend  the  day  in  mirth 
and  jollity.     Yet  there  was  evidently  something  which  disturbed 
the  minds  of  the  good  burghers,  and  most  of  them  were  armed  as 
if  ready  for  combat ;  so  that,  notwithstanding  the  heedless  mirth  of 
the  lads  and  maidens,  the  sport  and  revel  were  not  as  gay  as 
usual ;  for  it  was  a  time  of  trouble,  and  from  the  North  came 
news  of  disturbance  and  sedition.     The  evening  before  a  horseman 
had  checked  his  foaming  steed  in  the  street  of  Guilton,  and  had 
told  how  the  Earls  of  Westmoreland  and  Northumberland  were 
in  arms  against  good   Queen   Bess  and  the   Protestant  religion. 
And  that  very  morning   a  message   had   come   from  the  Lord 
Ginton  bidding  the  men  of  Guilton  be  wary,  and  guard  well  the 
magazine  of  arms  and  ammunition  committed  to  their  trust ;  for 
Sir  Thomas  Wilson,  the  popish  knight  of  Hartham,  was  known  to 
be  raising  men,  and  might  attempt  to  seize  Guilton  to  secure  it 
for  the  enemy.     Even  while  they  danced  came  another  messenger 
with  a  tale  which  aroused  horror  in  their  breasts.     The  Papists 
kad  taken  Durham,  and  had  torn  in  pieces  the  Bible  in  the  church 
there.    At  hearing  which,  many  a  sword  leapt  from  its  scabbard, 
and  the  men  of  Guilton  with  one  accord  cried,  "  Grod  save  the 

Qaeen,  and  confoond  her  enemies !"     Whereupon  some  of  the  old 
viseheada  proposed  to  place  sentinels  round  the  place,  lest  Sir 
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Thomas  Wilson,  or  any  other  villainous  Papist,  should  come  upon 
them  unawares.  But  ''no,"  shouted  the  hot-headed  youths. 
"  There  is  no  danger.  Mirth  and  jollity  to-day,  and  to-morrow 
will  be  time  to  set  guards."  So  the  honest  burghers  resumed 
their  revels  with  a  loyal  curse  upon  Sir  Thomas  Wilson  and  all 
Papists,  and  a  cheer  for  the  Queen  and  the  Church. 

But  some  other  inhabitants  of  Guilton  were  keeping  Christmas 
after  a  sadder  and  quieter  fashion.  Just  over  the  little  lull  which 
separates  the  town  from  the  river  Lea,  and  close  by  the  bridge, 
stood  a  house  which  was  an  eyesore  and  terror  to  the  youthful 
population  of  Grantham.  In  plain  language,  it  was  the  school- 
houae,  and  in  it  six  boys  were  expiating  various  and  many  misdeeds 
previously  committed,  by  confinement,  and  tasks,  on  this  merry 
Christmas-day.  With  sdl  the  rest  it  was  holiday;  but  though 
Master  Matthew  Armstrong,  the  schoolmaster,  generally  dealt 
summarily  with  offenders,  yet  these  six  had  been  so  unruly,  that 
he  had  ordered  them  io  come  into  school  immediately  after 
church,  and  there  learn  to  repeat  sundry  scraps  of  Latin  as  a 
punishment  for  disobedience.  This  was  Master  Matthew*s  severest 
punishment,  for  he  rather  Hked  to  give  a  boy  a  good  flogging, 
which  only  hurt  him  a  little,  than  to  deprive  him  of  his  open-air 
exercise  and  healthy  recreation,  by  cooping  him  up  in  a  dull 
Bchool-room.  We,  of  the  nineteentii  century,  of  course,  are  wiser, 
and  know  that  flogging  is  ''  brutalizing  "  and  ^  degrading ! " 

Well,  at  his  desk  sat  the  renowned  pedagogue  who  had  inflicted 
this  penance  on  tha  six  luckless  youths  aforesaid.  Two  of  these 
seemed  of  higher  condition  than  the  rest,  and  indeed  they  were 
Harry  and  Walter,  the  sons  of  Mr.  Nevil,  the  squire.  They 
were  not,  however,  proud  nor  insolent  to  their  schoolfellows  on 
this  account,  but  mixed  readily  in  all  the  sports  and  exercises 
which  made  the  men  of  the  olden  times  what  they  were.  Nay, 
more,  they  even  learned  vulgar  tricks  and  expressions  from  their 
low -bom  associates;  for  there  were  no  genteel  boarding-schools 
then,  and  had  there  been  any,  Mr.  Nevil  preferred  his  sons  to  be 
natural  rather  than  fashionable,  even  in  evil.  Nevertheless,  he 
ever  tried  to  impress  upon  them  that  they  were  bom  gentlemen, 
and  as  such  had  certain  privileges ;  viz.,  to  tell  the  tmth,  to 
succour  the  weak,  and  to  fight  to  the  death  for  their  country  and 
the  cause  of  right.  So  the  young  Nevils  were  growing  up  to  be 
very  vulgar  and  bearish  youths,  and  had  a  certain  honest  liking 
for  blurting  out  their  true  thoughts  and  feelings,  which  would 
have  disgraced  them  in  any  polished  society  of  the  present  time. 
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AnoiJier  of  the  calprits  was  Will  Darling,  the  sea  captain^s  son, 
and  the  wit  and  joker  of  the  school.  Frank  Wilks,  the  son  of  the 
barber-snzgeon,  was  also  one,  as  was  Tom  £idd,  the  innkeeper*8 
troahleBome  brat,  who  £rom  his  father's  ostlers  had  picked  up  such 
a  knowledge  of  the  equine  race,  as  made  him  a  personage  of 
great  wisdom  in  the  ejes  of  his  companions,  though  Master 
Matthew  called  him  the  greatest  dunce  in  the  school.  And  the 
last  was  Jack  Carbj,  who  was  a  mighty  and  valiant  warrior,  and 
could  vanquisli  every  boy  in  the  parish  but  Hany  Nevil.  For 
these  two  doughty  champions  wecv  equal  in  prowess,  and  in 
their  many  battles  sometimes  the  one  and  sometimes  the  other 
remained  victor.  Master  Matthew  was  hearing  Will  Darling 
repeat  his  task ;  but,  alas !  WWb  mind  was  with  the  revellers,  and 
not  a  word  ooRaUd  he  say,  to  tl»  great  wrath  of  the  worthy  peda- 
gogse,  who  gave  vemt  to  his  MSags  by  leaarking — 

*  Verily,  thou  ast  an  ass.*^ 

"  Terily^  then,  it  is  su^kaaoA  ftr  on»  ass  to  bray  at  a  time," 
answered  WSl  under  his  bveatti^  at  tW  same  time,  as  in  duty 
bound,  lo<^riiig  scanewhat  hmalU^  st  the  «empliment. 

"  Betvm  to  thy  seat>  and  if  tiMm  camst  not  repeat  this  again, 
thy  skin  shall  answer  for  it.** 

So  sayings,  th£  worthy  teoeher  pvodnced  a  stout  hazel  switch, 
which  evidently  produced  a  lesHng  e£  veneration  in  the  minds  of 
an  the  scholar^  for  they  all  af{»lied  tkemsdves  diligently  to  their 
hooks  te  a  time.  Master  Matilhew  th«B.  todced  xooad  for  aaother 
lietmi  to  his  wradkh,  and  seloded  Hany  Nevil  as  looftdng  particu- 
lariy  cheerful  and  idle.  He,,  wh«a  las  nwmnt  vas  cailled».  jnnped 
Twdify  firom  his  seat,  and  fsorieaaly  paefpaMd  to  iwe  the  io4  te 
h»  task  was  perfectly  leaned.  IM  hia  w»««nMat  vweofed  to 
the  pedi^fiQgae's  eyes  a  name  wewfy  and  rud^  eorpsd  om  tke  wall 
jwt  kgJMBif  the  piao»  w^ere  t&«  Kevils  sat. 

*  UkJ^  cned  he,  ^\m^  have  been  mischief  and  idleness  at  wvA. 
One  of  the  Nevils  has  been  cutting  his  name  on  the  wall,  for 
which,  verily,  he  shall  suflfer.  TeU  me  which  of  you  has  done 
this,  that  I  may  exhort  him  to  repentance  after  my  usual 
fashion." 

Whereupon  he  smiled  somewhat  grimly  at  his  own  wit,  and 
shook  his  rod  with  a  vigour  which  portended  pains  and  torments 
to  Harry  or  Walter,  whichever  should  prove  to  be  the  culprit. 
Hany  gave  his  little  brother  a  nudge,  and  cried  out  boldly,  "  I 
^  it;"  at  the  same  time  whispering,  **Hu«h,  Wallyl  I  don't 
ears  for  him.**     But  his  purpose  of  saving  Walter  a  beating  by 
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taking  the  blame  and  the  rod  opon  his  own  shoDldera,  was  fros- 
tr&ted  by  that  jonug  gentlemau,  who  jomped  up  ami  cried, — 

"  Don't  believe  hun ;  I  did  it." 

"  Then  oome  both  of  yon  to  the  judgment-seat,"  answered 
Master  Matthew,  rnbbiug  his  hands  at  the  prospect  of  a  little 


So  Horry  and  his  litUa  brother,  who,  in  tmth,  was  a  mere 
child  of  eleven,  came  before  him,  and  both  asserted  that  the 
other  was  lying,  to  the  great  perplexity  and  amazement  of  the 
pedagogue,  who  at  length,  howerer,  referred  to  the  evidence  of  the 
crime,  and  found  the  earring  to  be  the  name  "  W.  Neril."  With 
which  discovery,  being  grestty  ehited,  he  forthwith  gave  judgment. 
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"  Then  70a  shall  both  of  yon  snffer ;  the  one  for  offending,  and 
the  other  for  pretending  to  offend,  both  of  which  crimes  are 
abominable." 

With  which  he  chastised  both  of  them  with  great  sereritj; 
Harrj  suffering  with  a  careless  and  even  cheerful  air,  and  poor 
Walter  with  compressed  lips  and  one  or  two  tears, — ^which  break 
to  the  monotony  of  the  dull  time  produced  such  an  idleness  and 
playfulness  in  all  his  scholars,  that  Master  Matthew  was  fain  to 
address  them  in  this  wise : — 

"  Silence  and  your  studies,  idle  brats.  Verily,  when  my  rod 
hath  once  tasted  the  sweets  of  employment,  it  is  loth  to  rest 
again.  Therefore  proceed  in  silence  and  diligence,  lest  I  chastise 
70a,  beginning  from  the  first  even  unto  the  last." 

This  exhortation  failed  to  produce  the  desired  effect,  for  not 
even  the  rod  had  terrors  on  Christmas-day ;  so  Master  Matthew 
determined  to  earry  his  threat  into  effect,  and  had  just  selected 
Tom  Kidd  as  his  next  victim,  when  the  door  was  thrown  violently 
open,  and  a  Tvoman  burst  in,  panting  and  scared-looking,  crying 
otit  loudly, — 

"The  Papists !  The  bloody  Papists  !  They  are  on  us !  Run 
and  rouse  up  the  town.     Oh !  murder  !" 

"  Papists  !  Where ! "  shouted  master  and  boys,  jumping  up  in 
astonishment,  and  crowding  round  her. 

"  Coming  up  the  road.  Sir  Thomas  Wilson  and  five  thousand 
men  at  least.  They  will  be  at  the  bridge  by  this  time.  Oh,  help 
hb.  Heaven,  or  we  shall  all  be  murdered !  I  saw  them  stop  to 
plunder  W^  Gower's  farm.     Run !     Quick ! " 

Her  auditors  looked  at  one  another  in  amazement. 

"  Verily  the  good  burghers  are  ignorant  of  their  danger,"  said 
Master  Matthew.  "  If  we  had  only  a  troop  of  good  men  to  keep 
the  bridge  till  the  town  be  roused,  all  might  go  well." 

"Then  let  us  keep  it,"  cried  Harry  Nevil  suddenly.  "What 
say  you,  boys  !  Shall  we  go  on  the  bridge  and  keep  it  till  the 
tot?n  be  raised?" 

Then  the  six  gave  a  great  shout  of  applause,  and  hastily 
armed  themselves  with  cudgels  or  whatever  came  to  hand.  Will 
Barling  taking  the  rake,  and  Jack  Carby  the  hoe,  with  which 
Master  Matthew  tilled  his  little  garden.  Seeing  which,  he  said  in 
a  joyful  voice, — 

"  Verily,  wisdom  and  valour  have  visited  you  for  once.  Haste 
thee,  wench,  to  the  town.  Run  for  thy  life,  and  alarm  the 
huighers.    I  will  stay  here  and  pray,  for  the  Lord  heareth  prayer. 
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Baad  may  strengthen  your  arms  to  victory.  Gro,  my  children,  may 
God  be  with  you." 

"  Amen,"  cried  Harry  Nevil.  "  Come  on.  Follow  me  to  the 
bridge,  and  let  as  defend  it,  or  die  on  it." 

At  which  his  oompanions  gave  another  great  shout  for  the 
young  squire,  and  straightway  they  all  rushed  out  of  the  room, 
and  ran  down  to  the  bridge. 

Immediately  they  perceived  a  band  of  armed  mea  coming  up 
the  road,  within  a  hundred  yards  off.  But  their  numbers  were 
only  about  two  hundred,  and  not  five  thousand,  as  the  woman  in 
her  terror  had  imagined.  Among  them  rode  several  horsemen, 
and  in  &ont,  Sir  Thomas  Wilson,  a  stalwart  and  fierce-looking 
knight,  although  somewhat  bulky  and  cumbrous  in  appearance. 
By  his  side,  on  a  small  pony,  was  a  firiar  bearing  a  cross,  which 
he  waved  before  them,  spreading  ont  his  hands,  and  gesticulating 
wildly. 

Kow  H<iT>7  Nevil  and  his  companions,  by  no  means  dismayed, 
shut  the  gate  of  the  bridge,  and  cried  out  loudly,  "  God  save  the 
Queen." 

"  Heaven  help  us,"  added  Harry.  "  Keep  firm  now,  and  we  may 
keep  the  gate  till  the  town  is  alarmed  and  prepared.  Let  us  die 
if  needs  be,  and  if  the  good  men  of  Gnilton  get  near  the  Papist 
crew,  we  shall  be  amply  avenged." 

By  this  time  the  enemy  had  come  up,  and  halted.  Sir  Thomas 
Wilson  spurred  fiercely  to  the  gate,  and  with  many  oaths  ordered 
the  boys  to  open  it.  Harry  leapt  upon  one  of  the  top  bars,  and 
replied  boldly, — 

"  In  the  Queen's  name  we  guard  this  gate,  and  forbid  you  to 
pass." 

Whereupon  Sir  Thomas  laughed  soomfuUy,  and  made  answer : 

**  Young  rogues,  give  me  no  foolishness,  or  it  will  be  ill  for  you. 
Open  the  gate." 

"  Not  so.     We  are  here  to  defend  it." 

"  Foiled  by  boys !  There's  for  thee,  valiant  cock.  Go,  crow  on 
thine  own  dunghill." 

With  which  Sir  Thomas  drew  his  sword,  and  stmck  Harry  oa 
the  cheek  with  the  flat  thereof.  Whereupon  Harry's  eye  flashed  fire, 
and  leaning  over  the  gate,  with  a  blow  of  his  cudgel,  he  had  nigh 
broken  Sir  Thomas's  head,  while  Will  Darling  crying  out,  "  Down 
with  thee,  knave,"  and  with  the  rake  pulled  the  redoubtable  knight 
from  his  saddle.  At  which  even  his  own  troop  oould  hardly 
forbear  laughing. 
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"  YiUams !  Bafle-bom  TQlains ;  attack  them  I  "  ehoated  Sir 
Thomas,  fomning  with  rage  as  lie  lay  on  tke  ground,  being  unable 
to  rise  hj  reaacra  of  the  weight  of  his  armour  and  his  own 
stoutness. 

"  Yea,  have  at  them !  Forward !"  screamed  the  priest,  brand- 
ing his  CToes.    *'  Pat  them  to  the  sword,  the  accorsed  imps !  " 

"  Piime  your  arqnebases.  Fire  on  tibem,"  bellowed  Sir  Thomas, 
as  one  of  his  men  picked  him  up. 

But  there  was  a  silence  in  the  ranks,  and  no  man  moved  to 
do  their  leader's  bidding.  Then  a  murmor,  **  We  come  to  war 
with  men,  and  not  with  children." 

''Nay,  bat  ye  are  advancing  the  cause  of  the  Holy  Church. 
So  to  yoor  work,  and  thus  may  all  her  enemies  perish,"  cried  the 
priest,  drawing  out  a  pistol,  and  firing  it  through  the  bars  of  the 
gate  at  little  Walter  Kevil,  who  fell  on  the  road  with  a  scream,  for 
Ids  arm  was  broken.  Seeing  which,  Harry  was  transported  with 
inger,  and  jnmpfingiig^t  over  the  gate  among  the  enemy,  before  he 
oouid  be  stoi^>ed,  had  with  his  cudgel  bestowed  such  a  beating 
oa  the  ptiest,  as  almost  to  kill  him ;  indeed,  he  fell  from  his  pony, 
and  lay  on  ihe  ground  insensible,  with  the  blood  running  plen^- 
fnlly  from  his  head.  Then  Sir  ThonuuB  made  at  Harry,  and  with 
liii  great  sword  cut  the  poor  boy  down.  He  fell,  with  a  cry,  on 
the  roadside,  and  seemed  also  to  be  dead. 

Now  Sir  Thomas's  men  were  roused  with  anger,  and  giving  a 
gnat  shout,  prepared  to  chaige  the  gate  and  its  brave  ddendm. 
Aad  first  th^  fired  several  arquebuses,  one  bullet  striking  Frank 
^ilks  OB  the  leg,  and  another  gracing  Will  Darling's  ear.  But 
the  boys  were  undaunted.  **  Hold  out,  lads,"  cried  Jack  Carby, 
to  whidi  they  answered  by  a  cheer,  even  little  Walter  joining, 
though  in  great  pain  from  his  wound,  and  concerned  for  his 
Wother. 

Several  men  now  attempted  to  climb  the  gate,  but  its  defendants 
keeping  oat  of  the  way  of  their  swords,  yet  managed  to  strike 
tbem  down  with  long  sticks,  and  also  threw  large  stones  to  such 
good  purpose,  that  two  or  three  of  the  enemy  soon  lay  bleeding  on 
the  ground. 

But  Sir  Thomas,  furious  at  being  thus  delayed,  ordered  the 

tronk  of  a  large  tree,  which  was  lying  near,  to  be  brought  and 

Tued  as  a  battering-ram. 

"  All  up  with  us  now,"  said  Will  Darling  when  he  saw  this. 

Tmly  they  now  seemed  lost.     A  number  of  strong  men  took  up 

the  tree,  and  running  at  the  gate,  used  it  with  such  effect,  that  it 
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burst  open  at  the  first  stroke.  They  were  then  abont  to  rush  on 
and  massacre  the  brave  defenders,  who  made  no  attempt  to  fly, 
when  a  shout  was  heard  on  the  top  of  the  hill  behind  the  school, 
and  the  roused  men  of  Guilton  came  pouring  down  with  a 
hearty  cheer.  Panic-stricken,  Sir  Thomas's  band  did  not  wait  for 
an  encounter,  but  fled  precipitately,  much  to  the  wrath  of  that 
valiant  knight,  who  after  cursing  and  swearing  a  good  deal,  fol- 
lowed their  example,  leaving  the  friar  and  two  other  men  on  the 
ground  desperately  wounded. 

Up  came  the  good  and  true  men  of  Guilton,  somewhat  elated 
by  revelling,  and  eager  for  the  fray.  But  the  enemy  were  gone, 
and  the  town  had  been  saved  by  the  six  idle  and  mischievous 
boys  of  Master  Matthew's  school.  Whereat  there  was  mucb 
rejoicing. 

What  need  is  there  to  tell  more  ?  How  our  heroes  were  carried 
in  triumph  through  the  town ;  how  the  good  minister  offered  up 
thanks  to  God  for  his  aid  in  preserving  the  city  by  means  of 
six  boys ;  how  Harry  Nevil  recovered  (although,  in  truth,  badly 
hurt),  and  was  actually  knighted  by  good  Queen  Bess  herself 
after  the  rebellion  had  been  crushed;  and,  finally,  how  Master 
Matthew  rejoiced,  and  took  in  future  a  special  care  of  our  heroes, 
giving  them  more  floggings  than  ever,  because  he  had  conceived  a 
greater  regard  for  them,  might  all  be  told  more  fully,  bat  can 
easily  be  imagined.  The  Queen,  when  she  heard  the  story,  not 
only  knighted  Harry  Nevil,  who,  made  a  knight  at  fifteen,  lived 
long  to  be  a  pride  and  an  honour  to  his  parents  and  country,  but 
gave  the  town  of  Guilton  as  a  device  a  cudgel  and  a  rake,  with 
the  motto,  "  So  may  God  always  save  the  Queen,  and  confound 
her  enemies."  Which  device  the  town  of  Guilton  bears  with 
pride  to  this  day.  ' 

Thus  was  the  town  of  Guilton  saved.  Such  were  our  simple 
and  brave  ancestors.  And^  though  we  are  more  polished  .and 
effeminate  than  the  men  of  that  time,  doubtless,  if  such  work  is 
again  to  be  done  in  England,  the  Grod  in  whom  we  trust  will  raise 
up  as  noble  hearts  and  as  ready  hands  to  do  it. 

A. 
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CHAPTER     V. 

THE  RED  HAC6BBG0R. 

"Histost/'  says  a  noble  antho]%  ^"is  a  romance  which  is 
beEered;  romance,  a  history  which  ti  not  believed/'  Hence  so 
much  that  is  fabnlons  snrronnds  the  name  of  Bob  Boy,  that,  like 
Macbeth,  his  real  history  and  character  become  almost  lost ;  bnt 
I  shall  endeavonr  to  tdl  the  reader  who  and  what  he  actually 
was.  Bob  Roy  MacGregor,  otherwise  compelled  by  law  (for  reasons 
which  shall  be  given  elsewhere),  to  call  himself  Campbell,  was  in 
his  twenty-fifth  year  at  the  time  onr  story  opens. 

He  was  the  second  son  of  Lientenant-Colonel  Donald  Mac- 

Gregor,  of  Glengyle,  in  Perthshire,  who  commanded  a  regiment  of 

in&ntiy  in  the  Scottish  army  of  King  James  II.  of  England  and 

YII.  of  Scotland.     His  mother  was  a  daughter  of  Campbell  of 

GlenfiBlloch,  a  powerfdl  Highland  chieftain,  nearly  related  to  the 

House  of  Breadalbane ;  consequently  his  birth  was  neither  obscure 

nor  ignoble.     His  elder  brotiier  was   named  John,  and  he  had 

two  sisters.     His  patrimony  was  the  small  estate  of  Inversnaid, 

near  the  head  of  Loch  Lomond,  and,  through  his  mother,  he  had  a 

Tight  to  a  wild  territoiy  of  rock  and  forest,  named  Craig-Boyston, 

on  the  eastern  shore  of  that  beautiful  loch,  xmder  the  shadow 

of  vast  monntains ;  but,  in  virtue  of  the  arbitrary  Act  of  the 

Scottish  Parliament,  which  abolished  the  name  of  MacGregor,  he 

was  always  designated,  in  legal  documents,  Bobert  Campbell,  of 

Inversnaid. 

After  the  bloody  dan-battle  of  Glenfiruin,  which  led  to  the 
proscription  of  the  whole  of  his  surname,  "  few  of  the  MacGregors 
were  permitted  to  die  a  natural  death,"  says  the  historian  of  the 
dan  *    "  As  an  inducement  to  murder,  a  reward  was  given  for 

*  Dr.  MacLsay, 

n.  V 
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every  head  of  a  MacGregor  that  was  convejed  to  Edinburgh,  and 
presented  to  the  Coondl;  and  those  who  died  a  natnral  death, 
were  interred  by  their  friends,  qnietly  and  expeditiously,  as  even 
the  receptacles  of  the  dead  were  not  held  saored.  When  the 
grave  of  a  MacGregor  was  discovered,  it  was  common  for  the 
villains  employed  in  this  trade  of  slaughter,  to  dig  him  np,  and 
mutilate  the  remains,  by  cutting  off  the  head,  to  be  sold  to  the 
Grovemment,  which  seemed  to  delight  in  such  traffic." 

The  historian  proceeds  to  narrate  that  the  chief  purveyor  of  such 
goods  was  a  certain  petty  Laird  of  Glenlochy,  named  Duncan 
Campbell,  but  more  usually  known  as  Duncan  nan  Ceom — t.  e., 
"  of  the  heads." 

It  chanced  one  night  that  Lieutenant-Colonel  MacGhregor  (the 
father  of  Bob  Boy),  accompanied  by  three  soldiers  of  his  surname, 
was  passing  near  the  ruins  of  the  old  castle  of  Cardross  (wherein 
fiobert  Bruce  breathed  his  last,  and  which  were  then  visible,  a 
Httle  to  the  westward  of  the  Leven,  in  Dumbartonshire),  when,  in 
a  narrow  pathway,  they  met  a  man  leading  a  horse,  on  each  aide 
of  which  a  pannier  was  swung. 

The  path  was  rough,  as  well  as  narrow,  and  on  meeting  four 
armed  men  suddenly  in  the  dark,  the  man  shrunk  from  the  bridle 
of  his  horse,  which  reared,  and  caused  the  contents  of  the  panniers 
to  make  a  strange  noise  among  the  straw  in  which  they  were 
packed. 

" Be  not  alarmed,  good  fellow,"  said  Glengyle ;  "we  are  not 
thieves,  but  soldiers  in  the  King's  service.  What  have  you  in.  the 
panniers  P" 

The  man  hesitated,  and  endeavoured  to  pass  on. 

"  Speak !"  said  the  Colonel,  whose  suspicions  became  aroused ; 
"is  it  plunder?" 

"  Heaven  forbid — I  am  an  elder  of  the  kirk,  sir." 

"What  then  P" 

"  Heads  for  the  Lords  of  Council,  at  Edinburgh,"  replied  the 
stranger,  gathering  courage. 

"Heads  of  whom  P" 

"  The  King's  enemies." 

"  Mean  you  gipsies,  or  westland  Whigs  P" 

"  Nay ;  of  the  clan  Gregor." 

"  He  is  Duncan  nan  Ceaji !  He  is  Duncan  of  the  Heads  !'* 
exclaimed  Glengyle,  with  ferocious  joy,  as  he  diew  his  sword. 
"  Villain,  I  have  sought  thee  long,  and,  now,  thy  head  shall  keep 
them  company!"  and,  by  a  single  stroke,  he,  in  an  instant, 
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dBOftpitaidd  him.  Tkm  poEmnera  were'ezaniiiied  hyhiB'follawen, 
wiw,  wiih  rage  and  horror;  found  therein  several  ghastly  heads, 
I— hed  in  straw.  These  they  inuaediaAelj  baiied  in  a  seoret 
place,  and  resumed  their  way  before  dawn. 

Bob  Boy's  &ther'  received  the  tribate  caikd'  Uaok^msS,.  for 
proteeting;  in  4iimB,  ail  ^o  weremrwillii^  or  imahle  to  protect 
thaiasehrea.  lliis  tribate  was,  in  every -sense,  a  legal  taxy  whidir 
tfao  jnstbes  of  the  peace,  in  the-  oonntieB  aleng^  the  TTighUw^ 
borte,  en&iced  npon  the  heritors  and  honsebolders.  We  knew 
not  when  the  Laird  of  Glengyle  died ; .  bnt,  on  one  occasbn,  he  led 
tbee  hondred  of  his  dan  against  the  MaoFhersens,  who  had  given 
cfleDoe  to  his  fiiend,  the  Biol  of  lAamj,  and^in  xnardiing.  through 
tfae  forest  of  Gaieh,  hesiew  the  deeri  and.  the  finrester  of  Clnny, 
wlio  had  resented  their  passage. 

Bed  Boberty  his  second  son,  was  about  the  middle  height,  but  had 
a  finne  posseaaed  of  veet  strength  and  great  powers  of  endarance 
and  aetivity.  His  shoulders  were  broad,  his  -diest  ample,  and  his 
aBBBS  were  so  long,  that  it^was  oommonly  said  he  oonld  garter 
ins  hoee^  beiow  the  knee,  without  stooping;  This,  no  doubt,  is 
eaggeratioii;  bni  he  possessed 


tf 


A  wondronsiengtii  nod  strength  of  aim," 


vlsch  gave  him  great  advantage  in  oombiats  with  the  broadsword. 
Of  these  he  is  said  to  have  fought  no  less  than  tweniy-^two. 

Even  in  boyhood  he  excelled  in  the  use  of  the  claymore,  and 
all  other  weapons ;  for  this  he  was,  no  doubt,  indebted  to  the 
tntdage  of  his  father,  old  Donald  of  Glengyle,  who  had  handled 
Ids  swQvd  in  the  wars  of  the  Covenanters  and  Cavaliers. 

No  man  was  ever  known  to  wrench  anything  firom  Bob's  hands ; 
and  so  great  was  his  muscular  power  that  he  would  twist  a  horse's 
siioe,  and  drive  his  dirk,  to  the  hilt,  through  a  two-inch  deal 
boaid ;  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  he  has  seized  a  mountain 
stag  by  the  antlers,  and  held  it  fast,  as  if  it  had  been  a 
HtUe  lad^  He  never,  save  once,  refused  a  diallenge.  This  was 
when  a  peasant,  named  Donald  Bane,  drew  a  sword  upon  him. 

"Beware,  fellow,"  said  Bob ;  "  I  never  fight  a  duel  but  with  a 
gentleman." 

Hii  character  was  open  and  generous,  and  it  was  ever  his 
proudest  boast,  that  "he  had  never  been  known  to  turn  his  back 
eift«r  <m  a  friend  or  a  foe  /" 

Ws  lands  were  frequently  wasted,  and  his  cattle  carried  off,  by 

7  2 
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bands  of  caterans  from  the  mountams  of  Boss-shire  and  Sather- 
land ;  hence,  for  his  own  protection,  he  was  compelled  to  maintiiin 
a  party  of  well-armed  and  resolute  followers,  who,  like  himself, 
acquired  great  experience  in  war,  with  habits  of  daring. 

With  an  open  and  manly  countenance,  his  features,  in  youth, 
are  said  to  hare  been  pleasing  and  cheerful  in  expression ;  but,  by 
the  course  of  life  upon  which  unjust  laws  and  adverse  fortune 
hurried  him,  they  gradually  acquired  that  grave,  and  even  morose, 
aspect,  which  we  find  depicted  in  the  portrait  of  him  possessed 
by  Buchanan  of  Arden ;  the  brows  are  knit,  the  eyes  stem,  and 
the  firm  lips  compressed.  He  has  a  moustache,  well  twisted  up, 
and  a  short,  curly  beard,  neither  of  which  were  then  worn  in  Eng- 
land, or  the  Scottish  Lowlands.  He  wears  a  round,  blue  bonnet, 
with  a  black  cockade,  and  has  his  weather-beaten  neck  without 
collar  or  cravat.* 

His  hair,  from  the  colour  of  which  he  obtained  his  sobriquet  of 
Boy  (a  corruption  of  rttadh,  or  red),  was  of  a  dark,  ruddy  hue» 
witii  short  frizzly  locks,  which  he  wore  without  powder,  a  foolish 
fashion  that  was  seldom  found  among  the  Highlanders,  who 
usually  tied  their  hair  in  a  club  behind.  The  circumstance  that 
MacGregor  was  named  Bed  Bobert,  to  distinguish  him  from 
others,  is  sufficient  to  show  how  false  is  the  popular  error  which 
bestows  hair  of  that  colour  upon  every  Highlander. 

"  In  his  conflicts,"  says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  the  introduction 
to  the  novel  which  bears  our  hero's  name,  "  Bob  Boy  avoided 
every  appearance  of  cruelty ;  and  it  is  not  averred  that  he  was 
ever  the  means  of  unnecessary  bloodshed,  or  the  actor  of  any  deed 
that  could  lead  the  way  to  it.  Like  Bobin  Hood  of  England,  he 
was  a  hind  and  gentle  robber,  and,  while  he  took  it  from  the  rich, 
was  liberal  in  relieving  the  poor.  This  might  be  policy ;  but  the 
imiversal  tradition  of  the  country  speaks  of  it  to  have  arisen  from 
a  better  motive.  All  whom  I  have  conversed  with,  and,  in  my 
youth,  I  have  seen  some  who  knew  Bob  Boy  personally,  gave  him 
the  character  of  a  humane  amd  benevolent  man" 

As  yet,  however,  he  was  neither  a  robber  nor  an  outlaw ;  but 
simply  a  Highland  country  gentleman,  a  chieftain  of  a  broken 
clan.  Hving  under  the  protection  of  his  mother's   name   and 

*  Two  other  portraits  of  Bob  Roy  are  in  existence.  One  belongs  to  the 
Antiquarian  Museum  at  Edinbuigh ;  the  other  to  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  and  it 
had  a  narrow  escape  from  the  fire  which  consumed  the  castle  of  Roseneath 
in  1802. 
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tindred ;  fanning  his  littie  estate  of  Inversnaid  ;  dealing  in  cattle, 
then  the  chief  wealth  of  our  northern  mountains ;  and,  being  of  a 
warlike  disposition^  occupying  himself  as  the  collector  of  black- 
mail— the  local  tax  then  paid  by  proprietors,  whose  estates  lay 
Booth  of  the  Highland  frontier,  to  certain  warlike  cluels  and 
chieftains,  northward  of  that  line,  for  the  armed  protection  of 
their  lands  and  goods  from  the  irruption  of  such  caterans  as  those 
MacBaes,  who  had  stolen  the  cattle  from  Inversnaid,  and  of  whom 
we  left  Bob  and  his  men  in  hot  pursuit. 

And  it  was  the  collection  of  this  duty,  hlnck-ina'd,  which,  in 
1729,  ultimatelj  led  to  the  embodiment  of  the  Black  Watch,  or, 
42iid  Highland  Begiment ;  and  it  was  continued  to  be  levied  by 
eertain  chieftains  so  lately  as  the  middle  of  the  last  century — cer- 
tainly until  1743.  At  the  time  we  have  introduced  him  to  our 
readers  Bob  had  been  majried  for  some  time,  to  a  daughter 
of  Macgr^or,  the  Laird  of  Gomar. 

Far  from  being  the  fighting  amazon  and  fierce  virago  whom 
Sir  Walter  Scott  has  pourtrayed,  Helen  Mary,  the  goodwife  of 
Inversnaid,  was  a  kind,  gentle,  and  motherly  woman,  who  never 
floonshed  abroad  with  breast-plate,  bonnet,  and  broadsword,  as 
we  see  her  on  the  stage,  when  opposing  the  bayonets  of  the  red- 
eoats ;  but  who  attended  to  her  frugal  household,  her  spinning, 
baking,  and  brewing;  and  who  wore  the  simple  kerchief  and 
ioimacj  or  short  plaid,  which,  until  the  close  of  tiie  last  century, 
formed  the  usual  female  costume  in  the  Highlands ;  and  never, 
save  once,  and  then  on  a  trifling  occasion,  did  she  act  a  stem  and 
reacdute  part,  in  an  episode  to  be  narrated  in  ite  place. 

The  roEMler  must  bear  in  mind  that  Bob  Boy  was  not  a  chief  at 
the  head  of  a  clan,  but  merely  the  second  son  of  a  chieftain  (the 
tecond  rank)  at  the  head  of  a  branch  of  the  dan  Alpine,  called  the 
Hue  of  Dugald  Giar  Mhor  (or  Dugald  with  the  mouse-coloured 
hair),  and  the  men  of  this  branch  adhered  to  him,  as  being  his 
immediate  kinsmen  and  tenante. 

Deeply  in  the  heart  of  Bob  Boy  MacGregor  rankled  the  story 
of  the  wrongs  and  oppression  to  which  his  dan  had  been  subjected 
by  the  Scottish  Grovemment — wrongs  which,  after  the  accession 
of  William  III.,  were  rather  increased  than  diminished ;  and  thus 
he  burned  for  an  opportunity  of  avenging  them  at  the  point  of  his 
sword,  on  their  chief  enemies,  the  Grahams  of  Montrose,  the 
Colquhouns  of  Luss,  and  others ;  and  ere  long  an  ample  oppor- 
tonity  came ;  but  meanwhile  let  us  return  from  this  necessary 
digression,  lest  Duncan  of  the  Forays  escape  with  his  spoil. 
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CHAPTER    V  L 

THE    PTTKSUIT. 

The  inroadB  of  the  'Highlanders  were  generally  made  upon  thte 
LowlanderB,  whom  they  still  view  as  intmdeiB  and  aliens;  bat  since 
the  proscription  of  the  MaeGxegons,  every  man  might  outrage 
them,  under  proteetioQ  of  law^and  "  Hfb  "  their  cattle,  if  he  ooold 
do  80 ;  and  a  knowledge  of  this  inoieaaed  the  wiath  and  reeent- 
meat  of  Bob  Boy  and  his  followers  as  they  hastened  after 'the 
MaoBaes ;  thoogh  why  people  of  ^^^name,  whose  home  was  in 
Kintail,  shonld  haye  eome  so  far  to  moleet  the  HaoGiegora,  no 
one  can  explain.  In  the  bright  moonlight  the  pnraners  .floen 
reached  the  place  £rom  which  the  creagh  or  spoil  had  been  taken* 
the  same  where  this  history  opened,  .and  where  the  widow's^aon 
had  been  so  cruelly  slain. 

There  the  MacQr^gor's.slenth-lioand  paused  and  hewled,  wbere 
'GoHzl's  bonnet  and  Uie  chanter,  with  whidi  he  had  accompanied 
Oina*s  song,  lay  on  the  heather,  and  again,  he  uttered  a  low  pfo- 
longed  howl  en  stuffing  the  odour  tibat  came  from  a  patch  of 
heath,  the darimess  of  which  might  make  onoshiidder. 

Jt  was  the  omsted  bbodofthe  poor  boy's  death-wound  which 
still  lay  there.  **^  Cattam,  lead  the  dog  across  the  stream,"  aaid 
Bob ;  "  he  must  find  the  scent  on  the  other  side ;  let  him  but  onoe 
anuff  their  footmarks,,  and  then  woe  to  the  MaoBaes ! " 

iiaoAleister,  the  henchman,  dragged  the  fieree  dog,  by  its  leaah, 
across  the  stream.  It  was  a  bloodhound  of  the  oldeat  andpsraat 
breed,  being  all  of  a  deep  tan  ooloor  with  black  apots,  about  two 
feet  four  inches  high,  with  stroi^  limbs,  a  wide  chest,  broaid 
■ayage  muzzle,  and  pendulous  upper  lip. 

Croesing  the  stream  hand  in  hand,  with  their  pistols  in  their 
teeth,  to  keep  the  flints  and.  priming  dry,  the  MacGregois  reaohed 
the  opposite  bank,  while  the  dog  ran  to  and  fro,  tiU  he  auddeoly 
uttered  a  growl.    Hoihad  found  a  man's  bonnet. 

**  Faol  Grubach  waa  right-^ere  is  the  badge  of  Seaforth !  '* 
said  Ghreumooh  MacGregor,  tearing  a  toft  of  deer's-grass-from  the 
bonnet,  and  trampling  upon  it  with  yindietiTe  hate. 

"  And  there  are  tlibe  cattle*marks,"  added  Bob  Boy,  who  had 
been  semtinizing  the  grass  and  heatli  by  the  light  of  the  moon  ; 
"  cast  loose  the  dog,  Callam — ^the  caterans  can  haye  gone  Tq>the 
glen  but  a  little  way  yet." 

The  benchman  let  slip  the  leaah,  and  the  hooad. 
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^ioD,  plftoed  his.Boae  near  the  grass,  and,  uttering  from  time  to 
time  loir  growk  of  ntifl&Mtion,  prooeeded  ap  thegkn  at  a  trot, 
which  gave  Bob  and  Ids  armed  oompanions,  aotive  thoo^  they 
mre,  eome  troafaie  to  Jceep  pace  witH  him. 

AH  traeen  of  ImMtation  were  aoon  left  belimd,  •am  ilie  pnreiiera 
and  tlieir  qoestuig  bloodhound  penetrated  among  the  dusky 
momitains,  entering  on  a  wild  and  silent  region  of  sterile  mag- 
wifissnec,  above  wfaioh  towered  the  double  cone  of  Ben  Moie. 

On  they  went,  thxoqgh  the  lengthened  expanse  of  a  glen  that 
hj-between  two  ehains  of  barren  l^ls,  act  the  base  of  which  a  river, 
fashh^g  among  fragments  of  detached  roek,  foamiag  over  pre- 
dfoma  and  plungingmto  deep  dark  |X)q]s,  swept  onward  to  mingle 
its  waters  with  the  Poduvt.    The  dog  went  forward  nnenangly. 

Ihe  hoof^marks  of  the  hastil^-drivBn  cattle  were  oeoasionally 
sem  among  the  fenis,  the  crushed  leaves,  the  bruised  stems  and 
tw%8  of  the  wild  buohes;  bat  for  a  tkne  these  tvaoes  were  lost 
when  thej  entered  on  a  gnat  eeqaanseof  deep  soft  heather,  broken 
only  here  and  there  by  a  pool  of  boggy  water,  whieh  shone 
wtibify  in  the  light  of  the  waning  mooit:  it  was  a  tiatct  of  vast 
eitent^  end  all  <^  a  dun  dark  hue. 

Afe  off,  in  the  distanoe,  rose  tike  bilk  of  Glenorohy ;  and  now, 
heiqg  somewhat  wearied  bythe  long  and  ardnoas  pnmuit^  Bob 
Boy  and  his  men  sat  down  beside  one  of  those  great  grey  atoms 
wladt  stud  the  Scottish  hills  and  moorlands,  marking  either  the 
site ef  .a.DEiiid*8  altar,  an  old  battle-fieid,  or  a  Ibfgotten  wamor^fl 
grave.  On  oonsnlfting  hsswateh.  Bob  found  the-honr was  midnight, 
and  that  they  had  travelled  about  twenty  mto,  over  a  road  of 
m^aiaUeled  difficulty. 

A  draoi  from  Ghreumoch's  hunting-botUe  revived  them  a  littley 
SBd.then  MacAleister  led  the  bloodhound  in  a  dronit. round  the 
itone  to  find  the  scent  again.  These  great  traets  of  heather  aie 
freqfaently  to  be  :met  with  in  Scotland,  and  eoneennng  them  a 
iQgidar  tradition. lingers  in  the  TTigblande. 

It  is  said  that  the  Picti^  race  were  -eelelnvtediar  brewing  .a 
plmaant  beverage  from  the  heather  blossom,  and  that  they  usually 
isltifated  gieattiaotB  of  level  mnir  for  this  parpese,  eaMfia% 
AHBQg  them  of  stones. 

On  the  extinction  of  their  monarchy,  and  the  fabled  eztibepation 
of  the  iwhi^  »ee  by  Kenned  11.,  king  of  the  Seats,  after  the 
IntUe  of  the  Tuj,  two  Picts  beoame  hi8prisoB0iB,*aiather.and  his 
«■!,  ^o  alone  knew  theseorei  of  mannfiuitnring  this  tbevera^s. 

Hinged  by  promises  of  Jlbecal  arewazd,  continneB.the  .tndition, 
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the  father  oonsented  to  reveal  it,  on  condition  that  first  they  fdew 
his  son,  whom  a  Scottish  warrior,  therenpon,  shot  through  the 
heart  with  an  arrow. 

"  Now,"  said  the  stem  Pict,  "  do  your  worst ;  for  never  will  I 
be  prevailed  upon  to  disclose  a  secret  known  to  myself  alone." 

A  second  arrow  whistled  through  his  heart,  and  the  secret 
perished  with  him. 

It  was  on  one  of  these  moorland  spots  that  the  MacGregors 
halted.  The  eye  could  detect  no  living  oliject  in  the  distance,  and 
the  wind  brought  no  sound  to  the  ear,  as  by  the  great  grey  stone 
in  the  wilderness  Bob  and  his  men  sat  listening  intently,  and 
frequently  with  their  ears  dose  to  the  ground,  conversing  the 
while  in  their  native  Gaelic,  which,  though  strange  in  sound  and 
barbarous  to  English  ears,  is,  like  the  Welsh,  a  strong,  nervous, 
and  poetical  language,  expressing  the  emotions  of  the  human 
heart  almost  better  than  any  other  in  Europe.  His  followers  were 
beginning  to  lose  heart;  and  fears  that  Colin's  death  might  be 
unavenged  and  the  cattle  lost  were  fireely  expressed. 

''  Remember  the  oath  we  have  sworn,  and  neither  will  come  to 
pass,"  said  Bob,  with  stem  confidence.  ''By  the  soul  of  Oiar 
Mhor,  and  by  all  the  bones  that  lie  in  the  Island  of  the  Cell,  our 
swords  shall  cross  theirs  before  another  sunset  or  my  name  is  not 
MacGkegor ! " 

*'  Four  of  the  cattle  are  brown  beasties  of  my  own,"  observed 
Greumoch ;  "  and  if  they  should  be  lost,  and  Breadalbane  does  not 
see  me  righted,  by  St.  Golme,  Til  bring  off  the  Spanish  ram  and  the 
eight  score  of  black-faced  Galloways  that  are  now  in  his  park  at 
Beallach,  though  every  Campbell  in  Glenorchy  puts  his  sword  to 
the  grindstone  for  it ! " 

*'  And  I  will  back  you,  Greumoch,  though  Breadalbane  is  my 
own  kinsman,"  said  Bob  Boy. 

**  We  are  Campbells  by  day,  oich  !  oich ! "  said  Grreumoch,  in  a 
tone  of  singularly  bitter  irony,  which  drew  muttered  oaths  from 
his  companions ;  "  but  by  night " 

"  We  are  MacGrregors  like  our  fathers,  and  again  the  sons  of 
Alpine ! "  said  Bob,  starting  to  his  feet.  **  *S  Bioghal  mo  dhream ! 
Forward,  lads !  MacAleister  shouts  to  us — the  bloodhound  has  again 
got  the  scent." 

The  chieftain  was  right,  the  noble  dog  had  discovered  the  trail; 
and  once  more  the  pursuit  was  resumed  in  a  direction  due  north- 
west. As  day  broke,  the  distant  hill-tops  became  yellow,  and  the 
wild  moor  gradually  lightened  around  them.   Bob  and  his  followers 
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lud  jost  doffed  their  bonnets,  in  reverence  to  the  rising  sun — a 
roperstitioas  act,  old  as  the  days  of  Baal  and  the  Droids — when  a 
/(»  snddenly  crossed  their  path. 

"  Shoot,  MacAleister,  shoot ! "  exclaimed  a  dozen  voices  in  an 
exdted  manner,  for  the  son  of  the  arrow-maker  was  the  best 
marksman  on  the  shores  of  Loch  Lomond. 

"  But  the  creagh — the  caterans ! "  he  nrged,  while  nnslinging  his 
k>Dg  Spanish  gun. 

'*  They  cannot  hear  the  shot,  and,  even  if  they  did,  the  fox  must 
BOir  escape* 

MacAleister  took  aim  and  fired.  Then  a  cheer  of  satisfaction 
barst  finom  the  MaoGregors,  as  the  fox  rolled  over,  feet  uppermost, 
dead,  about  two  hundred  yards  off;  and  the  pursuitwas  resumed  with 
fresh  alacrity,  as  it  was  then  a  common  Celtic  belief,  that  to  meet 
an  armed  man,  when  proceeding  on  a  hostile  expedition,  portended 
raoceBS ;  but  to  have  your  path  crossed  by  a  four-footed  animal 
witliout  killing  it,  or  by  a  woman  without  drawing  blood  from  her 
forehead,  ensured  defeat  and  flight. 

Boused  by  the  report  of  the  musket  from  their  lair  among  the 
green  feathery  bracken,  more  than  one  red  roebuck  started  up  and 
fled  towards  the  desert  of  Bannoch,  on  the  skirts  of  which  the 
MaeGr^ors  were  now  entering;  and,  closely  following  the  footsteps 
of  the  hound,  they  drew  near  the  hiUs  that  bordered  the  vast  sea 
of  bog  and  heather. 

"  Halt !  *'  cried  Bob  Boy; "  do  you  see  ikaif — ^it  is  another  omen." 

As  he  spoke,  a  black  carnivorous  raven  daringly  soused  down 
upon  a  poor  littie  lamb  that  was  cropping  a  patch  of  grass  near 
iU  dam,  and,  in  a  second,  picked  out  its  eyes.  As  the  lamb 
bleated  loudly,  the  moxmtain  bird  next  seized  and  tore  its  tongue, 
bat  a  shot  from  MacGregor's  steel  pistol  killed  them  both. 

**  It  foreteUs  good  fortune,"  said  he,  "  and  that  we  shall  soon 
pounce  on  the  MacBaes,  even  as  the  raven  pounced  on  the  lamb." 

Grenmoch  proposed  that  they  should  light  a  fire  of  dry  heather- 
roots  and  broil  a  collop  from  the  dead  lamb ;  but  Bob  Boy,  as  he 
re-loaded  and  primed  hL  puitol.  now  detected  a  faint  colonm  of  blue 
smoke  that  rose  at  the  ec^  of  the  moor ;  and,  after  breakfasting  on 
a  little  meal  and  water,  he  ordered  all  to  advance,  but  cautiously, 
towards  it. 

"  We  shall  have  our  collop  after  we  have  punished  the  caterans, 
Greumoch,"  said  he,  good-naturedly.  "  Ton  remember  what  the 
£arl  of  Mar  said  after  the  battle  of  Liverlochy,  when  supping  cold 
crowdy  out  of  his  own  cuaran  with  the  Uade  of  his  dagger  P  " 
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"  'That  huDger  is  ever  the  best  oook.' '* 

**  Yes ;  so,  now  lads,  forward  again ;  and  remember  the  widow's 
son. " 

The  appearance  of  some  cattle  grazing  near  the  smoke  made 
the  ninreaaied  pursuers  certain  that  those  they  sought  wero  sot 
far  off;  but,  after  drawing  stealthily  nearer,  th^  diBoareredthat 
the  fire  was  lighted  to  cook  the  food  of  a  flEunily  of  gipsies,  or 
itinerant  tinkers,  who  were  about  to  take  to  flight  on  se«aig  -Bob 
and  his  armed  band  approach  On  the  former  calltng  sJond  that 
they  came  thither  as  friends,  the  eldest  of  the  wandeseis  tuniad 
to  hear  what  their  visitors  required  of  them. 

MacGn^gor  inquired  if  they  haid  seen  anythiiigof'the  spcnlers. 

"  They  passed  us  towards  the  hills,  with  twenty  head  of  catlle» 
only , two  hours  ago,"  replied  the. gipsy,  "and,  by  the  smoke  that 
•is  now  rifiiag  .&am  yonder  oonde,  I  .am  assured  that  .there  ihmy 
have  made  a  halt." 

'*  Gkx)d ! "  said  MaeGvegor,  with  grim  eati8facti0n.  "  What  is 
vour  name,  Mend  P  " 

"Andrew  (}emmil." 

"  You-ste  a  Southland  man  P  " 

"  Yes ;  "  reptied  the  wanderer,  deffing  his  bonnet  with  roverenee,, 
for  the  aspect.and  bearing  of  Bob  Boy  awed  and  qi^ressedhMo. 

"FmmwhanoeP" 

"Moffat-dale.  I  will  show  you  a  track  in  the  hills  that  wfll 
lead  yon  to  the  corrie  unseen." 

Bob  promised  the  old  gipsy  two  Scottish  crowns,  and  two 
silver  buttons  from  his  coat,  if  this  serrioe  were  done.  Dividsiig 
his  band  into  two,  he  led  Ane  party  ateaight  up  the. lace  of  tlM» 
hill,  on  their  hands  and  knees ;  tiie  other,  under  GremaodifgiiidBd 
by  Gemmil,  the  gipsy,  made  a  deiom;  £ar  the  purpose  of  unterwig 
the  comie  or  deep  ravine  on  another  peimt,  and  thns  onttiDg  off 
the  retreat  of  the  marauders. 


—c^ 


OSAPTEB     VII. 

HASD  TO  HAND. 


Tjd  autumn  monung  stole  in  lovelmeos  over  the  purple  heatiher 
of -the  vast  moor  of  Bannoch ;  the  UaohSUs  of  QlenMndiy,  that  vase 
in  tho  distance,  were  brightened  by^  the  riaij^  sun,  and  their  :grey 
mists  weio  floating  away  on  .the  skirt  of . the  hollow  wind. 
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Tke  daik  fir  woods  wluoh  then  shrouded  the  base  of  that  great 
^liraloone,  the  Black  Mountain,  toesed  their  branches  in  the  breew 
tbat  swept  thnmgh  Glenooe-^the  Celtic  ''  Yale  of  Tears  "— Dutch 
WiDiam's  Yale  of  Blood!  A  Mae  stream  ponred  donm  the 
TBmintainHBide,  past  an  old  grey^lettered  stone,  whose  oarvJngs 
toU  €i  ike  deeds  of  other  times.  Many  are  these  battie-stanes 
erer  all  the  Highland  hills,  for — ^in  fore^  or  domestic  strife— 
tnarj  foot  of  the  soil  has  been  soaked  in  the  blood  of  braTO  men. 

Oreepiiig  on  their  hands  and  bare  knees,  like  stalkers  stealingon 
a  herd  of  deer.  Bob  and  his  men  advanced  up  the  moontain  slope, 
dngging  their  awords  and  Spanish  guns  after  them. 

The  gipa^r  who  acted  as  their  gnide  was  in  front.  Thus  they 
eeniiBaed  to  ascend  for  three  hnadied  yards,  and  soon  the  sonnd 
of  Toioes  and  of  laughter  was  heard.  Then  came  the  nnmistake* 
tbie  odour  of  broiled  meat,  and  in  a  few  minutes  Bob  Boy,  on 
pesni^  orer  a  ledge  of  rock,  that  was  fringed  by  the  red  heather, 
eoold  perceive  the  party  they  were  in  search  of  and  thebr  sp&l. 

Seated  round  a  large  fire  of  dry  bog-roots,  on  the  embees  of 
whidL'they  were  broiliBg  a  road-collop  as  it  was  named,  were  the 
twenty  cataiaas,  convennng  merrify,  making  rough  jests  on  the 
MatOregors,  and  passing  their  leathern  fiasks  (oontaming  usqna- 
baqgh,  no  donbt)  firom  hand  to  hand,  in  a  spirit  of  ri^t  good 
ftlkmship.  AU  wore  the  grsen  MaoBae  tartan,  and  oonspicaoiis 
SBMSig  them  was  Duncan  nan  Greagh;  near  whom  lay  his  long  pels- 
me  and  braasHstndded  shidd,  on  whioh  was  painted  a  hand  holding 
aswofdfthe  crest  of  his  surname,— ^fer  this  unsompuloua marauder 
HIS  net  without  pfretensions  to  gentle  blood. 

BSs  feroGMBS  aspect  was  greatly  enhanced  by  his. large  and 
imgolar  teeth,  which  were  visible  when  he  laughed. 

**!  was  right,"  said  Bob  in  a  whisper  to  his  henchman,  who 
always  stuck  dose  to  him  as  his  shadow ;  "  'twas  his  fisngs  that 
left  a  deathHBiark  in  the  fiesh  of  Colin  iBane,  the  widow's  son." 

MacAVriater  levdled  the  barrel  of  his  long  gun  through  the 
bsather  full  at  Duncan's  head. 

"Hold,"  savd  MaeGregor,  half  laughing  and  half  .angry;  ''^I 
diall  meet  Duncan  in  open  fight ;  but  take  your  will  of  the  rest, 
thou  son  of  the  arrow-maker !" 

The  deep  oorrie  or  hdlow  wherein  the  caterans  luiked  was 
shaped  like  a  basin  or  crater,  bnt'was  open  at  one  end.  At  the 
o4hsr,  or  inner  end,  were  all  ittae  cattle ;  so  -Bob's  plans  were  soon 
taken.  He  knew  thai  the  conflict  would  be  a  severe  one,  for'the  men 
of  this  tribe  were  so  fierce  and  tumultuary  that  they  were,  as  we 
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liave  stated,  named  the  Wild  MacBaes  ;  but  the  clan  almost  dis- 
appeared from  the  West  Highlands,  when,  a  few  years  after,  600 
of  them  enlisted  in  the  Seaforth  Fencibles,  or  old  78th  Begiment. 

Greomoch,  with  the  rest  of  his  party,  now  appeared  creeping 
softly  along  the  other  side  of  the  openiog,  where  they  set  np  the 
shout  of  Ard  ChotUe !  This  is  the  war-cry  of  Clan  Alpine,  and 
a  volley  from  fire  or  six  muskets  formed  the  sequel  to  it,  and 
speedily  altered  the  aspect  of  the  carousing  party ;  for  the  whole 
MacGt^gors  rushed  on  them  in  front  and  flank,  with  swords  drawn, 
and  heads  stooped  behind  their  targets. 

With  a  thousand  reverberations  the  jagged  rocks  gave  back  the 
sharp  report  of  the  muskets  and  pistols.  A  yell  rose  from  the 
hollow,  and  in  a  moment  the  MacBaes,  three  of  whom  were  bleeding 
hoTXL  bullet  wounds,  were  up  and  ready  with  sword,  dirk  and 
target.  Hand  to  hand  they  all  met  in  dose  and  deadly  strife,  the 
laniclaymonM  whirlii«,  &L>hmg  uid  ringing  on  e<4  oth^.  or 
striking  sparks  of  fira  from  the  kmg  pike  witii  which  the  centre 
of  every  target  was  armed. 

Swaying  his  pole*aze,  the  gigantic  Duncan  nan  Creagh  kept 
the  sloping  side  of  the  corrie  against  ail  who  came  near  him, 
hurling  every  assailant  down  by  the  ponderous  blows  he  dealt  on 
their  shields,  till  Bob  Boy  hewed  a  passage  towards  him,  just  as 
MacAleister,  by  a  fortunate  shot  from  his  gun,  broke  the  shaft  of 
the  cateran*s  axe,  on  which  he  cast  away  the  fragment  and  drew 
his  sword.  While  he  and  Bob  eyed  each  other  for  a  minute,  each 
doubtful  where  to  strike  or  where  to  thrust,  so  admirably  were  both 
skilled  in  the  use  of  their  sword  and  shield,  the  strong  cateran, 
who  was  a  head  taller  than  his  muscular  assailant,  laughed  grimly, 
and  said : — *'  We  have  drawn  the  first  blood  in  this  feud,  Bobert 
Campbell :  so  it  is  vain  to  attack  us." 

"  Coward !  the  first  blood  was  drawn  from  the  heart  of  a  poor 
boy,"  replied  Bob  sternly ;  "  and  remember  that,  though  I  may 
be  Campbell  at  the  cross  of  Glasgow,  or  at  the  fair  of  Callander — 
yea,  or  at  the  gallows  of  Crieff,  if  it  came  to  that — hbbb,  upon 
the  free  hiUside,  I  am  no  Campbell,  but  a  MacGregor,  as  my 
father  was  before  me,  thou  dog  and  son  of  a  dog !" 

Again  the  tall  robber  laughed  loudly,  and  said  with  pride,  as  he 
parried  a  thrust — "  Beware  Bed  MacGregor — I  am  a  MacBae !" 

"  And  wherefore  should  I  beware  of  thatP"  asked  Bob,  deliver- 
ing another  thrust  which  the  cateran  received  by  a  circular  pany, 
that  made  both  their  arms  tingle  to  the  shoulder-blade. 

'*  It  was  said  of  the  first  of  our  name — Bhai  Mao^agh-aigh^- 
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tiuit  he  was  the  son  of  Good  Fortune,  and  Ids  spirit  is  with  ns 
to-day." 

''We  shall  soon  see  whether  it  is  so,  though  I  belieye  that  his 
spirit  is  in  a  warmer  place  than  the  Braes  of  Bannoch,"  retorted 
Bob,  pressing  Tigoronsly  np  the  rough  stony  side  of  the  corrie, 
his  great  length  of  arm  giving  him,  when  thrusting,  a  superiority 
over  his  antagonist,  whose  blade  he  met  constantly  by  his  target 
and  claymore,  so  that  he  seemed  invulnerable. 

A  wound  in  the  sword-arm  now  deprived  MacGregor  of 
an  patience.  He  flung  his  target  fall  at  his  enemy's  head,  and 
grasping  with  both  hands  his  claymore — ^the  same  claymore  with 
whidi  his  father,  the  Colonel,  slew  Duncan  of  the  Heads — he 
ahowered  blow  after  blow  upon  MacBae,  whose  target  soon  fell  in 
firagments  from  his  wearied  arm ;  and  the  moment  that  protection 
was  gone.  Bob  closed  in,  and  thrust  his  sword  throagh  and 
thmngh  him  I 

Writhing^  his  huge  frame  convulsively  forward  on  the  blade. 
MacBae  made  a  terrible  effort  to  get  the  victor  within  reach  of 
the  dirk  that  was  chained  to  his  left  hand,  but  suddenly  uttering 
a  shriek  which  ended  in  a  heavy  sob,  he  sank  down,  to  all  appear- 
ance lifeless,  with  the  blood  gushing  from  his  lips  and  nostrils. 

This  put  an  end  to  the  fray,  for  all  his  followers  fled  down  the 
hill-side,  pursued  by  the  MacGrregors — all  save  one,  a  man  of 
powerful  form  and  ferocious  aspect,  who  was  naked  to  the  waist, 
and  had  his  kilt  girdled  round  him  by  a  belt  of  untanned  bullhide. 

Tbaa  Celtic  savage,  whose  name  was  Aulay  MacAulay,  flung 
himself  upon  MacAleister,  who  had  stnmbled  and  fallen.  Seizing 
the  henchman  by  the  throat  with  his  teeth,  he  grasped  Greumoch 
MaeOregor  by  the  right  foot,  and  with  a  fragment  of  his  sword, 
which  had  been  broken,  endeavoured  to  despatch  them  both. 

MacAleister  strove  vainly  to  release  himself,  and  Greumoch 
struck  MacAulay  again  and  again  on  the  head  with  his  steel 
pistol  clubbed ;  but  finding  thaitrhe  might  as  well  have  hammered 
<m  a  log  of  wood,  he  snatched  a  pistol  from  the  belt  of  one  who 
lay  dead  dose  by,  and  shot  the  marauder  through  the  lower  part 
of  the  head.  He  yelled  and  rolled  away,  biting  the  heather,  and 
waDowing  in  blood ;  and  from  this  wild  man  of  the  mountains — 
for,  in  truth,  MacAulay  was  nothing  better — that  great  literary 
ibe  of  the  Celtio  race,  the  brilliant  historian  of  England,  was 
fineaDy  descended. 

Six  of  the  MacBaes  were  left  slain  in  or  near  the  corrie,  and 
sercral  of  those  who  escaped  were  severely  wounded. 
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Alaater  Boj  and  throe  other  MacGregors  were  wounded,  and 
one  was  killed  by  a  musket  shot.    The  cut  on  Bob's  arm  war 
deep»  and,  for  a  time^  required  all.  the  medical  skill  of  Helen  to 
heal  it. 

It  was  thus  that'  he  avenged  the  foray  of  the  MacBaes,  aand 
reooTered  the  oaitle,  whioh  he  restored  to  their  jiroper  owners, 
-^lo  were  poor  cotters,  to  whom  theloss  would  have  been  a  serere 
one.  All  the  weapons,  omaments,  and  spofl  of  the  vanquished  he 
gave  to  the  widow  whose  son  had  been  iJsin.  ^  On  the  ooat  of  one 
ikey  foond  a  complete  set  of  silver  battens,  as  large  as  pistol  shoi* 
Qwii  battons  were  frequently  worn,  even  by  the  poorer  dasses,  in 
the  Highlands  in  those  days^  and  came  by  inheritance  through 
many  generationB.  -  They  were  meant  to  serve  as-omaments  whiien 
living,  and  as  the  nuans  of  providing  aidecent  funeral,  if  the 
•owner  fell  in  battle,  or  died  far  from  the  home  of  his  kindred. 

Bob  Boy  recetred  considerable  praise  for  this  exploit,  the  soene 
of  which  was  long  marked  by  a  cairn,  and  Mr*  Stirling,  of  Garden, 
and. many  other  gentlemen,  whose  estates  lay  near  the  Highland 
frontier,  and  who  had  been  neglecting  to  pay  their  bladt*mail, 
new  sent  the  tax  in  all  haste  to  Invernmid.  • 

It  was  usually  said  of  Bob  that  his  sword  was  like  the  sword 
of  Fingal,  which  was  never  required  to  give  a  second  blow ;  but 
Duncan  nan  Oreagh  was  not  slain,  for  such  men  were  hard  to 
kill.  He  was  borne  away  by  his  followers,  who  returned  on  the 
departure  of  the  MacGhregors,  and  bound  up  his  wounds;  so 
Duncan  lived  to  fight  at  the  battles  of  Sheriffinuir  and  GlenshieL 


••o*- 
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THE  BATTLE  07  GLKSTRVUT. 

The  preceding  chapter  will  sufficiently  have  indicated  that  the 
clan  of  MacGregor  was  in  a  state  of  hoetiliiy  with  nearly  all  their 
neighbours,  and  that  it  proved  a  source  of  disquiet  to  Govern- 
ment. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  relate- how  this  state  of  matters -came- 
to  pass,  and  an  explanation  is  the  more  necessary  as  it  will  servo' 
to  show  the  secret  spring  of  many  of  Bob  Boy's  hostile  actions,-— 
why  he  took  up  arms  against  the  Government,  and  how,  from, 
being  a  gentleman  fanner  and  levier  of  blaok*mail,  he  gradually 
became  a  rebel,  an  outlaw,  and  yet  a  patriot^  with  a  price  set  upfon 
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ik  headj  The  eUai  and  snnmme  of  MaoGregor  are  descended  ftom 
ilpmeMJKAchai,  who  was  crowued  king  of  Scotland  in  787 ;  henoe 
Unrmotto,  "'8  Bioghal  mo  dkream/'—"'Mj  race  i»  Toyel !  " 
Hie;'  are  named  the  Clan  Alpine,  and  from  their  aatiqtdtj  comeff 
ibeold  Seottidi  prorerb: — 

"  The  woods,  the  waten  and  Clan  Alpine,  * 
Aire  the  oldest  things  in  Albyn." 

Laag:  hefixre  chactexs  or  parchments  were  known,  in  the  noKth, 
tiieir  possesdons  were  greats  for  they  held  lands  in  Glendoohart» 
Strftthfillan,  Glenoichj^  Balqnhidder,  Breadalbane,  and  Bannoch, 
and,  imtiL  1400,  Tajmonth,  too,  was  theirs.  Thej-  had  fotir  strong 
eastleBr  Kikhwrn,  which  cxowns  an  ingnlar  look  in  Loch  Awe, 
Finlarig,  and  Ballach,  at  the  east  end  of  Loch  Tay ;  an  old  fiartiees 
on  an  isle  in  Loch  Doohart,  and  many  minor  towen. 

But  when  the  kings  of  Scotland  sought,  to  introdnoe  into  ihd 
Highlands  the  same  feudal  system  which  existed  in  England,  and 
in  their  Lo^dand  territories,  and  endeavoored  to  subvert  the  Geltio 
or  pafcriardbal  law  by  snbstitnting  Grown  duirtecs,  which  made 
ohiflb  into  batons,  who,  in  their  single  person,  thns  became  lorda 
of  afl.  the  land  in  wfai^  their  clan  had  pieviously  2k  joint  right  and 
siive^ — ftiig^t.old  as  the  dayaof  the  first  settlers  on  British  soil, — 
a  Uoody  strife  ensaed  between  those  who  accepted  sach  charters 
and  those  who  reihsed  and  despised  thenu 

Fends  and  local  wars  b^an,  and  all  who  resisted  the  king-  were 
teraied  broken  dans,  and  to  be  thns  stigmatized  was  tantamount 
to  a  demmciation  of  ontlawry.  By  their  sfeardy  adherence  to  the 
Bysten  of  their  fore&thens,  the  dan  Alpine  soon  became  eminently 
olmoxiooa  to  Jeanes  YI.,  the  meanest  monardi  that  everooeapied 
a  Boiepean  throne,  liie  moie  so,  that  in  1602,  a  long  and  bitter 
qaand  between  tiiem  and  the  Golqnhonns  of  Luss  (who  had 
murdered  two  wandering  MacGbegors)  came  to  a^  terrible  issue  in 
a  place  called  Glenfimin.  Its  name  signifies  the  Glen  of  Sorrow, 
and  it  is  a  deep  Tale  intersected  by  the  Froin,  and  overioohed 
lij  ridges  of  dark  heathy  moxmtains,  that  are  mor6  than  eighteen 
handled  feet  in  height. 

Here,  then,  on  the.  9th  of  Febmary  Sir  Humphry  Golqxdioun, 
of  Lnas,  at  the  head  of  a  great  fovoe  of  horse  and  footi  composed 
of  his  own  dan,  the  Grahames,  and  the  burghers  of  Dumbarton, 
imder  Tobias  SmoUet,  their  provost^ — met  Alaster  Boy  MacGfregor 
cf  QleDstrae,  who  had  only  four  hundred  swordsmen;  but  his 
'vperiar  brsreiy  and  skin  soon  dedded  the  disastrous  conflict. 
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Glenstrae  divided  liis  little  force  into  two  parties.  Beserving 
two  hundred  to  himself,  he  gave  two  hundred  to  his  brother 
Ian  MacGregor,  with  orders  to  make  a  long  circuit,  and  attack 
Luss  in  the  rear. 

This  manoeuvre  was  most  successfully  executed,  and  a  dreadful 
hand-to-hand  conflict  ensued  in  the  narrow  vale.  The  clan  Grr^;or 
cast  aside  their  shields,  and  plying  their  sharp  claymores  with 
both  hands  clenched  in  the  iron  hilts,  assailed  both  horse  and  foot 
in  front  and  rear,  threw  them  into  confusion,  and  swept  them  in 
rout  and  dismay  down  Glenfruin  towards  Loch  Lomond. 

Two  hundred  Buchanans  and  Colquhouns  were  slain  on  the 
field,  and  though  many  of  the  clan  Alpine  were  wounded  in  their 
furious  charge,  it  is  remarkable  that  only  Ian  MacGhregor  and 
another  of  the  clan  were  slain. 

They  lie  buried  on  the  field,  under  a  large  block  which  is  named 
the  "  Grey  Stone  of  MacGregor." 

A  little  rivulet  near  it  is  still  named  "  the  stream  of  ghosts ;" 
for  there  Fletcher  of  Cameron,  a  follower  of  the  clan  Alpine,  ia 
said  to  have  slaughtered  a  number  of  clerical  scholars,  who  had 
oome  from  Dumbarton  to  see  the  battle ;  and  it  is  still  believed 
that  if  a  MacGregor  crosses  it  after  sunset  he  will  be  scared  by 
dreadful  spectres.  Yet  to  preserve  these  boys  from  bullets  and 
arrows  in  the  hour  of  battle,  it  is  alleged  that  Alaster  of 
Glenstrae  humanely  enclosed  them  in  a  little  church,  the 
thatched  roof  of  which  was  fired  accidentally  by  the  wadding  of 
a  musket,  and  they  all  perished  in  the  flames.  Others  say  ^ey 
were  all  dirked  by  Dngald  Ciar  Mhor,  from  whom  Bob  Boy 
was  lineally  descended,  and  that  ho  slew  them  like  sheep,  at 
a  large  stone,  from  which  the  blood  can  never  be  efEaced. 

Being  mounted  on  a  powerful  horse,  Sir  Humphry  Colquhoun, 
minus  sword  and  helmet,  escaped  from  the  field,  and  fled  to  the 
castle  of  Bannochar,  where  he  was  afterwards  slain,  when  con- 
cealed in  one  of  the  vaults,  not  by  MacGregors,  but  by  some  of  the 
MacFarlanes,  though  the  blame  of  the  deed  was  unjustly  thrown 
on  the  former. 

To  James  YI.,  his  successor  and  friends  made  a  doleful  report 
of  the  battle,  in  their  own  fashion,  and  there  came  before  that 
monarch,  at  Stirling,  a  strange  procession  of  eleven  score  of 
women,  bearing  each,  upon  a  spear,  a  bloody  shirt,  purporting  to 
be  that  of  a  husband  or  kinsman  slain  in  Glenfruin. 

These  females  had  been  mostly  hired  at  so  much  per  head,  in 
Glasgow,  for  the  pageant,  and  the  blood  on  the  woollen  shirts  waa 
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that  of  a  cow,* bled  expressly  for  the  purpose;  bat  this  melo- 
dramatic exhibition  was  singnlarly  snccessfbl. 

Jamra  was  so  incensed,  that,  without  farther  inqoizy,  he  issued 
letters  of  fire  and  sword  against  the  MacGregors ;  and  then  the 
Colquhouns,  the  Buchanans,  the  Gamerons,  and  the  Clan  Bonald 
joined  with  others,  in  a  species  of  crusade,  to  crush  them.  They 
were  Inmted  throughout  the  land,  like  wild  animals,  but  could 
never  l)e  suppressed ;  for,  whenever  a  MacGregor  fell,  the  sword  of 
another  appeared  to  avenge  him. 

Captured  by  treachery,  Alaster  of  Glenstrae,  the  gallant  victor 
of  Glenfrnin,  was  ignominiously  hanged,  at  the  cross  of  Edinburgh, 
with  all  his  nearest  kinsmen,  the  sole  honour  awarded  to  lum 
bong  a  loftier  gibbet  than  the  rest. 

By  an  Act  of  the  Scottish  Legislature,  the  surname  of  Mac- 
gregor  was  abolished,  and  they  were  compelled  to  adopt  others. 
Some  called  themselves  Gregory  and  Gregorson,  and  some  Mallet, 
of  whom  the  grandfather  of  the  poet  of  that  name  was  one.  Many 
took  the  name  of  Grahame,  but  many  more  allied  themselves  with 
the  powerful  House  of  Argyle,  taking  the  surname  of  "  the  Great 
Clan;"  hence,  a  hundred  years  after  the  grass  had  grown  above 
the  graves  of  the  dead  in  Glenfruin,  we  find  Bob  Boy  designating 
himself  Ca/mpheU,  the  name  of  his  mother. 

The  same  Act  ordained  that  none  of  the  race  of  Alpine  should 
We  in  their  possession  any  other  weapon  than  a  pointless  knife, 
wherewith  to  cut  their  food ;  yet,  in  defiance  of  the  Act,  the  clan 
Gregor  went  armed  to  the  teeth  as  usual. 

Bloodhounds  were  employed  to  track  them  in  their  retreats; 
and  their  very  children  were  abstracted,  and  brought  up  in  hatred 
of  the  blood  they  inherited.  But  the  Celtic  nature  was  soon 
aferse  to  such  modes  of  suppressing  a  warlike  and  time-honoured 
clan ;  and  the  Gamerons  alone  maintained  the  war  against  the 
MacGregors,  who,  on  being  joined  by  the  MacPhersons,  met  them 
in  battle  in  Brae  Lochaber,  and  gave  one-half  of  them  a  lesson  in 
cbarify,  by  cutting  the  other  to  pieces. 

After  the  battle  of  Glenfruin,  seven  MacGrregors,  who  were  pur- 
sued by  a  body  of  Colquhouns,  came  over  the  mountains  of 
Glencoe  and  Glenorchy,  down  by  the  lone  and  lovely  shore  of 
Lodnel  and  the  birchen  woods  that  border  on  the  wild  waters  of 
the  Spean,  till  they  found  a  brief  shelter  in  the  farmhouse  of 
'Hnndriah,  which  was  then  occupied  by  a  Cameron. 

Alarmed  by  the  approach  of  the  Colquhouns  they  fled  again, 
Uid  took  shelter  in  a  cavern,  which  Cameron,  actuated  either 
n.  G 
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by  treachery  or  tiinidiiy,  pointed  out  to  the  pnrsAera.  The  toil- 
worn  fugitives  were  attacked  with  sword  and  pistol.  Six  were 
slant,  and  He  buried,  where  some  pines,  the  badge  of  their  clan, 
were  lately  planted,  in  memoiy  of  the  event.  The  seventh  fled  to 
a  little  distance,  but  was  overtaken,  beheaded,  and  buried  beside 
a  stream,  where  a  friend  of  the  author  lately  found  his  skull; 
which  the  water  had  laid  bare,  by  washing  away  the  bank,  in 
which  the  other  bones  lie  yet  embedded. 

After  their  slaughter,  the  Colquhouns  went  back  to  Luss ;  but 
the  farmhouse  of  Tirindrish  was  now  said  to  be  haunted  from  time 
to  time  by  a  headless  figure.  Cameron  became  alarmed,  and 
brought  thither  a  Tadechatr,  or  seer,  who  saw  it  also  —  the  dim 
outline  of  a  shadowy  and  bare-legged  Highlander,  without  a  head, 
but  with  a  remarkable  swelling  on  the  right  knee,  a  disease  of 
which  the  treacherous  farmer  had  long  complained ;  and  hence  the 
seer  intimated  that  the  figure  represented  himself! 

It  proved  but  the  shadow  of  a  coming  event ;  for  soon  after  a 
party  of  Macgregors,  true  to  the  old  Celtic  instinct  of  revenge, 
came  to  Tirindrish,  and,  to  punish  Cameron  for  having  discovered 
the  cavern  to  the  Colquhouns,  struck  off  his  head,  by  order  of 
Dugald  Ciar  Mhor.  llie  place  where  the  six  fugitives  perished 
is  still  named  the  MacGregors*  Cave,  and  a  cairn  was  built  there 
by  the  Hacdonalds  in  memory  of  the  event. 

Hxmdreds  of  such  episodes  followed  the  battle  of  Glenfruin; 
and  more  fully  to  suppress  the  fated  surname,  no  minister  of  the 
church  cotdd,  at  baptism,  give  the  najne  of  Gregor  to  a  child, 
under  pain  of  banishment  and  deprivation ;  and  the  heads  of  the 
Clan  Alpine  became  a  marketable  conunodity  under  Sjng  William 
m.,  as  the  story  of  Duncan  nan  Cean  remains  to  testify. 

Yet  in  spite  of  all  these  savage  laws  the  dan  grew  and  flourished 
in  the  faslaiesses  of  the  Highlands,  and  in  the  battles  of  Montrose 
their  shout  of  Ard  ChoiUe  was  heard  farthest  amid  the  ranks  of  tke 
routed  Covenanters.     Hence  the  spirit  of  their  Grathering — 

"  The  moon's  on  the  lake,  and  the  mist 'i  on  the  bay. 
And  the  dan  has  a  name  that  is  nameless  by  day — 
Then  gather,  gather,  gatiier,  Origalaoh  t 

"  While  there's  leaves  on  the  forest,  or  foam  on  the  river, 
Mac6raf(or,  despite  them,  shall  flourish  for  erer ! 

Then  gather,  gather,  gather,  Grigalaoh  ! " 

Hence  in  164>5  they  could  muster  a  thousand  swordsmen ;  a 
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hundred  years  later  seven  hundred  swordsmen,  and  when  the 
Highland  regiment  of  Clan  Alpine  was  raised  by  the  chief  in 
1799,  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  thirty  of  the  clan  and  their 
Idndred  enlisted  to  fight  for  G^eorge  III. 

So  little  do  tyranny  and  oppression  avail  in  the  end !  They 
served  but  to  bind  Clan  Alpine  together  like  bands  of  steel ;  but 
ihej  were  never  restored  to  their  ancient  rights,  surname  or  liberty, 
till  an  Act  of  the  British  Parliament  was  passed  in  their  fiftvonr, 
only  twenty-four  years  before  the  regiment  wsjb  embodied. 

The  wrongs  of  his  name  and  kindred  made  a  deep  impression 
on  Hob  Boy,  and  he  thirsted  for  an  opportunity  of  seeing  them 
righted,  either  by  the  restoration  of  the  House  of  Stuart,  or  by 
the  defltruction  of  their  more  immediate  oppressors. 

He  knew  aud  writhed  under  the  unjust  laws  by  which  the  whole 
clan,  for  the  deeds  of  a  few,  so  long  ago  as  the  field  of  Glenfruin, 
were  Btagmatized  as  cut-throats  and  traitors,  and  by  which  they 
were  nominally  disarmed — ^the  deepest  disgrace  that  could  be 
infiieted  upon  a  Highlander ;  by  which  they  were  degraded  in 
name  and  station,  and  only  permitted  to  live  as  Campbells, 
Grahames,  or  Drummonds — a  landless  and  broken  race. 

In  his  soul  he  longed  for  an  opportunity  of  avenging  all  this 
on  the  King  and  Parliament,  and  for  becoming  a  champion  of  the 
<dd  Scottish  patriarchal  system,  and  opposing  the  new,  which 
made  fisadal  lords  of  Celtic  chie&,  with  power  of  gallows  and 
dungeon,  over  free  men — but  these  war  evisions  wild  and  vain ! 

Proud  of  the  past,  however  vague,  the  Bed  MacGregor,  like  all 
his  Celtic  countrymen,  believed  in  the  words  of  the  bard,  that — 

"  Ere  ever  Ossian  raised  his  song. 
To  tell  of  Fingal's  fame  ; 
Ere  ever  from  their  smmy  dime 
The  Roman  eagles  came : 

"  The  hills  had  given  to  heroes  birth, 
Brave  e'en  amid  the  brave ; 
Who  taught,  above  tyrannic  dust, 
The  thistle  tufts  to  wave !  " 

And  this  belief  in  a  lofty  and  warlike  ancestry  has  ever  been  the 
Highlander's  greatest  incentive  to  moral  character  and  heroic 

{To  he  eoniinued.) 
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A  TRUE  LEGEND  OF  THE  LAND'S  END. 

BY  MRS.  RYMER  JONES. 


Ahongst  all  the  wonderful  histories  that  have  been  lately 
brought  out  for  our  amusement  and  edification  I  do  not  remember 
that  I  ever  saw  in  print  the  true  legend  of  the  Land's  End.  The 
story  of  Jack  the  Griant  Eliller,  and  of  the  yarious  ogres  whom  he 
subdued,  is,  indeed,  always  connected  with  the  locality;  but 
neither  in  that,  nor  in  the  mysterious  and  fanciful  tales  so  plenti- 
fully imported  from  Germany,  have  we  anything  so  strange  and 
so  marvellous  as  in  the  following  taJe,  which  has,  moreover,  the 
advantage,  of  being  strictly  true. 

At  a  little  distance  from  the  coast  of  Cornwall,  a  locality  cele- 
brated from  time  immemorial  for  giants  and  strange  monsters, 
there  rises  from  the  sea  a  mighty  rock,  whose  sides,  perpetually  lashed 
by  the  stormy  waves  of  the  Atlantic  ocean,  are  worn  into  innumer- 
able clefts  and  caverns,  the  entrances  to  which  are  partially  hidden 
by  tangled  sea-weed.  In  one  of  these  caves  situated  near  the  base  of 
the  cUff,  and  protected  from  observation  by  huge  fragments  of 
wave-worn  granite — ^which  seem  to  have  been  piled  upon  each 
other  by  some  earthquake  or  other  great  catastrophe — dwelt  the 
redoubtoble  monster,  Astacus  of  the  sea,  whose  depredations  and 
cruelties  were  the  terror  of  the  surrounding  neighbourhood.  At 
the  time  when  we  first  got  a  distant  view  of  his  den  it  was  evident 
that  he  was  at  home,  and  on  a  nearer  approach,  efiected  with  the 
greatest  caution,  we  were  able  to  observe  at  our  leisure  the  strange 
appearance  of  its  formidable  possessor.  His  whole  body  seemed 
to  be  cased  in  mail  of  a  dark  purple  colour,  the  pieces  of  which, 
curiously  jointed  together,  and  ridily  ornamented  with  gold  and 
scarlet,  allowed  to  every  limb  the  utmost  freedom  of  movement. 
From  what  appeared  to  be  his  helmet  a  broad  flat  beak  projected, 
much  in  the  same  way  as  the  rostrum  of  a  Eoman  galley,  the 
sharp  and  jagged  edge  of  which  presented  itself  at  the  mouth  of 
the  cavern,  so  that  all  entrance  was  debarred.  On  either  side  of 
this  broad  beak  there  glared  a  pair  of  eyes  of  strange  and  wonder- 
ful construction ;  each  eye  appeared  to  be  a  multiplying  glass, 
composed  of  many  hundred  facets,  turned  in  different  directions, 
BO  as  to  command  a  view  of  every  part  of  the  horizon  at  a  single 
glance.    Argus  himself,  the  fabulous  possessor  of  a  hundred  eyes. 
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was  not  so  qaick-sighted  nor  so  vigilant.     It  is  obrions  that'these 
instrmnents  of  vision,  However  nnmerons,  could  only  keep  efficient 
watch  during  the  day-time.     Still  further,  therefore,  to  guard 
against  surprise,  especially  during  the  night,  a  contrivance  was 
adopted  of  a  most  ingenious  and  remarkable  character.     This 
consisted  of  several  slender  rods,  resembling  long-jointed  horns, 
attached  by  one  extremity  to  the  head  of  the  sleeping  ogre ;  these, 
spreading  out  in  all  directions  from  the  mouth  of  the  cavern,  not 
only  perceived  at  once  the  slightest  touch  of  an  approaching 
stranger,  but  heard  or  felt  the  smallest  agitation  of  the  water,  and 
thus  gave  ample  time  to  prepare  against  the  attack  of  an  enemy. 
Woe  to  the  unfortunate  wight  whose  iU-luck  brought  him  into 
too  dose  vicinity  with  this  enchanted  ground.    The  weapons 
wielded  by  the  proprietor  of  the  castle  in  defence  of  his  sea-girt 
domain  were  equally  strange  in  their  shape  and  dreadful  in  their 
uses.     Two  mighty  arms  were  cased  in  massive  mail,  the  various 
parts  of  which  were  jointed  together  by  means  of  hinges  of  elabo- 
rate contrivance.    What  seemed  to  be  his  hands  resembled  mighty 
shears,  and  strange  to  say,  though  similar  in  shape,  these  hands 
were  so  constructed  as  to  serve  for  very  different  purposes.     The 
blades  of  one,  furnished  with  saw-like  teeth,  more  terrible  than 
the  battle-axe  of  furious  Orlando,  cotdd  at  each  stroke  shear  off  the 
heads  and  limbs  of  his  assailants,  while  the  other,  formed  to  crush 
and  bruise,  pounded  their  flesh,  and  literally  ground  their  bones  to 
make  the  giant's  bread.     Between  his  arms,  right  in  the  centre  of 
his  breast,  his  mouth  grinned  horribly ;  the  sight  of  such  a  mouth 
might  well  strike  terror  to  the  stoutest  heart.     Six  pairs  of  strong 
jaws  were  placed  one  above  another  to  seize,  while  a  seventh  pair, 
in  shape  like  scythes,  stood  ready  open  to  complete  the  work,  and 
chop  the  foe  to  mince-meat.    And  now  the  monster  issues  from  his 
cave,  like  a  fell  tiger  springing  from  his  lair ;  aloft  he  mounts  in  the 
transparent  sea,  his  glittering  feet  pawing  the  waves,  through  which 
he  makes  his  way.    He  might  be  mistaken  for  a  Pegasus  of  Ocean, 
but  that  instead  of  wings  he  strikes  the  waves  with  the  broad  flap- 
pings of  his  powerful  tail,  and  thus  careering  round  and  round, 
plunges  at  length  into  the  depths  below.     Little  he  recked  the  fate 
that  threatened  him.     Lurldng  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  cliff, 
and  partially  concealed  from  sight,  there  waited  for  him  his  grand 
foe,  in  form,  if  possible,  more  hideous  than  himself ;  indeed  it  is 
questionable  whether  a  monster  of  such  uncouth  and  misshapen 
appearance  ever  figured  in  the  wildest  romance.     His  body  seemed 
to  be  a  hollow  bag,  from  either  side  of  which  projected  two  broad 
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leathery  fins  or  wings.  His  head,  on  which  appeared  a  pair  of 
staring  eyes,  in  shape  and  size  resembling  those  of  an  ox,  was 
placed  between  his  body  and  his  legs  or  arms,  I  know  not  which  to 
call  them.  Eight  of  these,  arranged  in  a  circle  roond  his  month, 
enabled  him  to  walk,  like  a  great  spider,  on  the  bottom  of  the  sea ; 
whilst  with  the  other  two  he  could  seize  on  distant  things,  or  fix 
himself  secnrely  as  by  anchors  to  the  rock,  and  thus  defy  even  the 
buffeting  of  the  stormy  deep.  But  if  the  appearance  of  these 
strange  limbs  was  extraordinary,  their  stmctnre  was  eqnaQy  re- 
markable. On  every  arm  were  placed,  in  lengthy  rows,  numbers 
of  sucking  disks,  which  took  fast  hold  of  any  object  that  they 
touched,  and  with  such  tenacious  grasp  that  all  escape  was  quite 
hopeless.  Sucker  after  sucker  fixed  itself,  arm  after  arm  involved 
the  writhing  victim  in  its  dreadftd  folds,  and  thus  the  hdpless 
wretch  was  dragged  along  to  t^e  creature's  mouth,  which,  l^e  a 
parrot's  beak  in  shape  and  hardness,  crushed  the  strongest 
armour  with  the  utmost  ease.  Still  more  wonderfdl  was  the  power 
possessed  by  this  creature  of  becoming  invisible  to  his  enemies 
whenever  he  thought  proper  to  conceal  himsdf  from  observation,  a 
faculty  in  which  ^e  fabled  hero,  who  put  on  the  coat  of  darkness, 
scarcely  surpassed  him.  The  manner,  however,  in  which  this  was 
effected  was  very  different.  The  great  Fortenbras  could,  moreover, 
take  at  will  all  tints  and  colours  of  l^e  tainbow,  just  as  served  his 
purpose — ^blue  and  red,  green  and  yellow,  olive  and  brown — all 
played  upon  his  skin  like  lambent  flames  of  lights  and  thus,  where- 
ever  he  moved,  over  sandy  bottom  or  on  granite  rock,  'mid  groves 
of  sea-weed  or  the  varied  dyes  of  coraLs  and  sea-flowers,  he  assumed 
the  hues  of  each  so  accurately,  that  the  keenest  eye  could  not 
detect  his  presence. 

It  was  while  thus  stealing  silently  along  in  search  of  prey  to 
satisfy  his  hungry  maw  that  the  monster  Fortenbras  x)erceived 
Astacus  descending  from  his  rocky  cave.  At  once  he  launches  on 
his  mail-dad  foe,  and  locks  him  in  his  terrible  embrace ;  his  suckers 
seize  the  formidable  legs;  his  arms  enwrap  the  mighty  ti^,  and  fetter 
evety  limb  wil^  Hving  ropes.  In  vain  the  purple  warrior  tugs, 
and  puDs,  and  writhes,  and  tears  off  the  suckers  that  enthral  his 
movements.  Oloser  and  closer  still  he  feds  l^e  dreadfol  folds 
tighten  around  him,  and  the  homy  jaws,  hodeed  like  an  eagle's 
b^,  begin  to  tear  their  way  through  plate  and  armour,  shivering 
them  like  glass.  Just  at  this  moment,  with  a  desperate  phmge,  the 
purple  warrior  parts  'tiie  mighty  shears  that  form  his  dexter-hand, 
and  with  one  stroke  inflicts  a  ghastly  wound  on  his  assaihuxt^ 
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aevtrmg  at  once  three  of  the  ropes  that  twine  aroimd  him,  and 
thus,  partiallj  released,  grapples  his  foe. 

Oh !  for  a  Homer's  verse,  to  tell  the  rest  of  this  great  battle — how 
the  warriors  fought,  now  on  the  ground,  now  in  the  sea  above ;  for 
long  and  dafaioos  was  the  fight,  and  would  have  lasted  longer,  had 
not  Sir  Fortenbras,  wearied  and  faint,  suddenly  put  an  end  to  it 
in  a  manner  equally  strange  and  unexpected.  All  in  a  moment, 
donds  of  inky  blackness  began  to  roll  around  the  exhausted  com- 
batants, hiding  them  both  from  view ;  wider  and  wider  still  the 
darkness  spread  in  subtle  wreaths,  obscuring  everything  around, 
and  when  tiie  darkness  deajred  away,  both  had  vanished  from  sight. 


KoTE. — ^To  such  as  may  be  unacquainted  with  the  natural  his- 
tmy  of  aniTnalB,  we  will  whisper,  thftt  in  the  foregoing  pages  are 
unfolded  some  passages  in  the  lives  of  their  old  friend  the  Iiobster, 
aad  of  the  no  less  useful,  though  less  familiar,  Cuttlefish. 


ANSWERS  TO  REDDLES  ON  PAGE  56. 

1.  A  loiTi  of  veal  (line  o*  wheel). 

2.  One  is  assault  with  intent  to  kill,  the  other  is  kill  with 

intent  to  salt. 

3.  Because  he's  licking  the  Queen's  head. 

4.  Co-ntin-drum. 

5.  Because  he  is  well  sooted  (suited). 

6.  Because  all  the  rest  are  inaudible. 

7.  One  is  a  shaving  Eoman,  the  other  a  raving  showman. 

8.  The  elephant  who  took  his  trunk,  while  the  fox  and  cock 

had  only  a  brush  and  comb  between  them. 

9.  One  makes  facsimiles,  the  other  sick  families. 

10.  Because  he  is  let  out  at  night,  and  taken  in  in  the  morning. 

11.  One  whacks  and  loves  his  child,  the  other  whacks  and  hates 

(vaccinates)  him. 

12.  Because  he  has  M.P.  at  the  end  of  his  name. 

13.  Hailing  omnibuses. 

14.  IVhen  yon  are  walking  into  a  fly. 

15.  One  flees  for  shelter,  tiie  oflier  is  shelter  for  fleas. 

16.  Bolt  the  door,  and  tuck  in  the  sheets. 

17.  Because  they  are  regular,  irregular,  and  defective. 

18.  Because  he  is  high  very  (ivoiy). 

19.  When  it  is  dew  in  the  morning  and  mist  at  night. 

20.  One  is  a  mare  of  Cork,  the  other  a  horse  of  wood. 
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WHAT  MAKES  A  GENTLEMAN? 

BY  R    FITZJOHN. 

"  Like  a  fine  old  English  gentleman." 

What  is  a  gentleman  P  The  highest  grade  of  man,  though 
people  have  been  pleased  to  hononr  a  mere  cipher  with  that  title. 
One  who,  though  no  more  than  man,  attains  to  thegreatest  x>0S8ible 
degree  of  earthly  perfection ;  who  unites  all  the  beauty  and  great- 
ness of  man's  character.  ''A  gentleman's  first  characteristic," 
says  an  able  living  author,*  **  is  that  fineness  of  structure  in  the 
body,  which  renders  it  capable  of  the  most  delicate  sensation,  and 
of  structure  in  the  mind,  which  renders  it  capable  of  the  most 
delicate  sympathies — one  may  say  simply  "  fineness  of  nature." 
There  is  a  refinement  in  a  gentleman  that  is  found  in  no  one  else. 
He  will  not  do  a  dishonourable  deed,  and  he  scorns  those  who  are 
guilty  of  such ;  he  resents  insults  because  he  respects  himself ;  and 
he  will  not  insult  others,  because  he  respects  mankind.  He  feels 
more,  both  mentally  and  physically,  than  those  whose  bodies  haye 
become  callous  through  long  n^lect.  Indeed,  it  may  be  asserted 
that  he  really  is  possessed  of  mor6  acuteness  of  physical  feeling. 
Sensitiveness  of  body  is  as  great  a  sign  of  civilization  as  sensitive- 
ness of  mind.  Savages  are  supposed,  by  many,  to  be  so  dense  to 
pain,  that  they  are  hardly  aware  of  the  amount  of  agony  they  are 
undergoing,  whilst  being  tortured  and  put  to  death  by  slow 
degrees;  and  thus  it  is  with  the  different  grades  in  civilised 
society.  The  more  highly  cultured  a  man  is,  the  more  keenly 
alive  is  he  to  heat  and  cold,  hunger  and  thirst ;  and  yet,  though 
he  Buffers  more  acutely,  he  can  endure  them  with  greater  fortitude 
than  many  of  harder  temperament.  So  strongly  was  this  im- 
pression imprinted  on  the  minds  of  men  of  former  days,  that  in 
order  to  diHtinguish  a  true  gentleman  from  a  false  one,  pebbles 
were  often  secretly  put  under  the  mattress  of  his  bed.  The  more 
these  stones  were  felt  by  the  victim,  and  the  more  inconvenience 
he  suffered  from  the  experiment,  so  much  the  more  was  he  aic- 

*  J.  Raskin. 
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ooimted  Tand  honoured  as  a  liigli-bom  gentleman.  It  has  been 
often  remarked  on  the  field  of  battle,  that  though  nearly  all  those 
engaged  are  imbued  with  an  equal  amount  of  courage,  it  is  of  two 
distinct  kinds.  Some,  excited  and  made  furious  bj  the  slaughter 
and  blood  around  them,  merge  all  their  feelings  in  one  bold  love 
of  daring  and  doing,  and  entirely  forget  themselyes  and  the  posi- 
tion thej  are  in ;  while  others,  keenly  alive  to  all  the  horrors  of 
the  carnage,  remember  distinctly  the  danger  they  incur,  and  yet 
they  become  so  filled  with  the  fire  of  great  enthusiasm,  that  they 
dare  and  do  even  more  than  the  bravest  bull-dog  in  the  army. 
These  last  are  gentlemen ! 

Many  people  assert  that  they  can  invariably  tell  a  gentleman  at 
first  sight,  but  appearances  are  often  deceptive,  for  it  is  not  the 
exterior,  but  the  interior  that  forms  a  man.  Nevertheless,  we  do 
not  pretend  to  deny  that  sometimes  (for  spirit  ever  moulds  dull 
maUer  to  its  mighty  will),  the  soul  of  a  gentleman  leavens  his 
whole  being  so  completely,  that  it  pierces  the  shell,  and  stamps 
itself  on  the  face  and  whole  air  of  the  man.  A  gentleman  can 
generally  be  recognised  by  his  manner ;  not  by  those  acquired, 
finikin,  so-called,  "manners"  and  ''graces,"  so  studiously  taught 
by  deportment-masters,  as  best  becoming  a  gentleman,  but  rather 
by  those  manners  that  spring  spontaneously  from  a  gentle  and 
courteous  heart ;  as  in  the  beautiful  words  of  our  greatest  living 

poet: — 

" ^manners  are  not  idle,  but  the  fruit 

Of  loyal  oature,  and  of  noble  mind." 

When«  of  old,  Wat  Tyler  and  his  associates  inveighed  so 
bitterly  against  the  great  ones  of  the  land,  repeating  unceasingly 
their  war-cry  rhyme, — 


"  When  Adam  delved,  and  Eye  span, 
Where  was  then  the  gentleman  V 


i»> 


they  alluded  to  their  oppressors  under  a  wrong  name,  for  those 
who  so  fieur  forgot  the  rights  of  man  as  to  tyrannise  over  and 
trample  on  their  fellow-creatures,  who  were  possessed  of  fewer 
privili^es  than  themselves,  could  scarcely  be  denominated  gentle- 
men. Had  the  rebels  looked  around  them  carefully,  they  might,  no 
doubt,  have  found  many  worthy  to  be  called  by  that  name — ^men 
who  respected  their  causes  of  complaint,  who  honoured  what  was 
honourable  in  them,  "  treating  every  man  as  honest  till  he  proved 
himsdf  a  rogue;  and  in  all  things  ruling  themselves  and  them  as 
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beoometh  good,  wise,  and  temperate  Chnstian  gentlemen;  to 
beoome  which  shonld  satisfy  the  ambition,  and  be  hononr  enough  for 
any  man."*  The  definition  of  a  gentleman,  given  by  Sir  Thomae 
Smilih  in  the  sirteenth  century,  proves  in  what  a  mistaken,  low 
light  they  were  regarded.  **  Whosoever,"  says  he,  "  can  live  idly, 
and  without  mairoal  labour,  and  will  bear  the  port,  chaige,  and 
coontenanoe  of  a  gentleman,  shall  be  called  a  master,  and  taken 
for  a  gentleman."  If  tiiat  were  all  Teqnired,  how  easy  would  it 
bo  to  be  a  gentleman  1  A  little  ^paxe  cash  in  your  pocket  and  a 
decent  behavionr,  and  a  gentleman's  tme  character  would  be 
achieved !  It  is  not  derogatory  to  a  gentleman  to  work,  provided 
the  labour  in  which  he  is  employed  be  honourable;  on  the  con- 
traiy,  it  teaohes  him  to  be  indepeud»t.  a  qnaUiy  essentiaUya 
irentleman's,  and  the  fact  of  having  to  sapport  himself  by  the 
l^t  <rf  his  indnsby,  pr<m»  to  1J1..W  pd^  «.d  contemptible 
a  thing  a  man  is  who  can  do  nothing  to  help  himself,  and  who, 
diould  Fortune  frown  on  him,  has  bat  the  altonotive  to  otarve,  or 
to  subsist  on  the  charity  of  others.  Work,  therefore,  teaches  him 
modesty,  and,  without  modesty,  a  grand  link  is  wanting  in  his 
ckamster,  and  the  whole  fabric  must  ficdl  to  the  ground.  A  gentle- 
man, however  clever,  will  think  lowly  of  himself  (at  the  same  time 
not  depreciating  himself),  and  when  talking  to  other  men,  he  will 
make  them  feel,  magically,  that  it  is  th^  \dio  are  clever,  and  not 
he  himself.  We  see  that  our  ancestors  also  considered  it  no 
shame  to  a  gentleman  to  work  with  his  hands,  for  Guillim 
remarks,  that  "If  a  gentleman  be  bound  apprentice  to  a  merchant, 
or  other  trader,  he  hath  not  thereby  lost  his  gentility."  And 
what  shame  is  there  in  working!  Did  not  Adam,  father  of  us  all — 
gentlemen  and  no  gentlemen— did  not  he  gain  his  living  by  strenu- 
ous manual  labour  ?  And  can  we  think  that  God  made  a  distinc- 
tion between  gentlemen  and  other  men  when  he  pronounced  the 
curse,  "  In  the  sweat  of  thy  brow  sholt  thou  eat  bread"  P  Of 
course,  according  to  the  present  constitution  of  society,  all  men 
need  not  dig  and  plough  ;*but  con  it  be  therefore  thought  allow- 
able for  any  to  be  idle,  living  absorbed  in  their  own  pleasure8» 
regardless  of  the  sufferings  of  those  around  them  P  There  is 
head-work  as  well  as  hand-work  to  be  done.  What  better  employ- 
ment can  be  found  lor  men  of  education  than  soothing  and 
alleviating  the  miseries  of  the  poor,  and  endeavouring  to  raise  and 
cultivate  those  to  whom  Providence  has  denied  the  advantages 

*  Introdnotion  to  **  SwmtaxAip;'*  by  Lisut.  Alston,  B.N. 
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bestowed  upon  themselves,  and  the  leisure  requisite  for  meditating 
on  the  great  questions  of  life.  It  is  a  very  unnatural,  degenerated 
state  for  men  to  "  live  at  home  at  ease/'  while  they  pay  the 
working-class  for  doing  for  them  that  which  they  are  perfectly 
competent  to  do  for  themselves.  Many  a  labourer  in  the  field  is  a 
tnier  gentleman  than  hewho  dresses  gorgeously  and  lives  in  a  palace. 

A  real  gentleman  never  gives  himself  out  for  such.  If  he  really 
is  one,  people  will  find  it  out  soon  enough  by  his  actions ;  while,  if 
lie  is  only  a  mete  impostor,  by  declaring  that  he  is  what  he  is  not, 
and  by  pretending  to  a  higher  tilie  than  he  can  lay  a  just  claim  to,  « 
he  runs  the  risk  of  drawing  the  attention  of  others  rather  too  closely 
to  his  dealings ;  and  he  will  find  that,  fiir  from  being  esteemed  a 
gentieman,  things  wiU  no  longer  be  tolerated  in  him,  which  before  he 
did  with  impunity.  Of  all  (it  may  be  termed)  vioes,  conceit  is  the 
most  contrary  to  ite  character  of  a  real  gentleman ;  and  yet  it  is 
the  defect  by  far  the  most  difficult  to  guard  against,  for  scarcely 
any  man,  witii  tolerable  mental  powers,  can  help  knowing  what 
thefe  is  to  be  admired  in  him,  and  onoe  possessed  of  that  £Ebtal 
knowledge,  it  is  vmy  difficult  for  him  to  escape  self-admiration. 
But,  unfortanately,  vanity  of  the  gift  often  destroys  the  gift  itself, 
for  a  man  exaggerates  it  in  his  own  mind,  and,  by  trying  to  make 
oat  tiiat  he  is  more  highly  gifted  than  he  is,  he  entirely  prevents 
whatever  talent  he  really  has  from  being  appreciated. 

Knowing,  therefore,  what  a  real  gentleman  is,  should  it  not  be 
&  greatest  ambition  of  all  Ei^lishmen  to  merit  that  distinction  ? 
Ooght  not  that  great  aim  to  find  a  place  in  their  hearts  before 
&me,  glory,  honour,  or  riches  P  f^t,  let  them  be  thorough 
genti0mez&,  and  then  all  those  distinctions  will  suit  and  become 
them.  But  if  they  are  not  so,  those  dazzling  dignities  will  but 
bring  their  defects  to  light,  as  splendid  clothes  -and  diamonds 
rereal  the  deformities  of  a  dwarf.  Is  it  not  almost  better  to  be 
transmitted  to  posterity  as  the  most  perfect  gentleman  than  as 
the  greatest  man  of  ihe  day  P  For,  let  it  be  remembered  that,  in 
the  latter  case,  personal  ambition  only,  probably,  is  gratified, 
whitet,  in  the  former,  the  whole  duty  to  God  and  man  is  fulfilled  ; 
for  who  can  be  a  gentleman  unless  he  have  true  religion  in  his 
heart?    Let  all  strive,  then,  with  all  the  power  of  mind  and  soul, 

todeserre 

The  grand  old  name  of  gentleman, 
Defomed  by  every  charlatan 
And  Boil'd  with  all  ignoble  use.* 

•  "In  Memoriam." 
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ABOUL    CASSIM'S    SHOES. 

BY  C.  S,  CHELTNAM. 


-•o«- 


In  the  city  of  Bagdad,  famous  with  a  thousand  Arabian  Nights* 
f  memories,  liyed  one  of  those  useless  and  foolish  men  called  misers. 
To  say  that  he  was  as  rich  as  a  Jew  would  give  no  idea  of  his 
riches,  and  his  shabbiness  was  great  beyond  similitude.  Every- 
body in  Bagdad  knew  him  for  what  he  was,  a  mean,  grasping, 
avaricious,  joyless,  old  hunks ;  but  more  particularly  he  was  known, 
for  the  extreme  badness  of  his  shoes.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  he  wore  out  a  pair  of  shoes  at  least  a  dozen  times ;  and,  even 
then,  refused  to  buy  himself  a  new  pair.  His  wretched  plan 
of  saving  was  this :  whenever  his  shoes  became  too  dilapidated  to 
wear,  he  had  them  patched  and  patched  again.  To  such  an 
extent  had  he  subjected  one  favourite  pair  of  shoes  to  this 
patching  process  that,  when  he  appeared  abroad  in  them,  he  seemed 
to  have  his  feet  muffled  in  a  pair  of  some  immense  nondescript 
casings  to  which  the  name  of  shoes  could  only  be  given  in  despair 
of  finding  any  more  appropriate  designation.  They  were  so  heavy 
that  the  market-carriers  of  Bagdad  commonly  spoke  of  any  par- 
ticularly weighty  load  as  being  "as  heavy  as  Aboul  Cassim's  shoes ! " 
A  miser  has  few  friends — and  serve  him  right.  Aboul  Gassim 
wotdd  have  driven  a  hard  bargain  with  his  blind  grandmoth^  in 
pursuit  of  gain ;  he  was  sought,  therefore,  only  by  the  neediest  of 
the  needy  in  the  way  of  business.  One  day  a  poor  shop-keeper 
in  one  of  the  bazaars  told  him  that  he  had  taken  in  exchange  for 
some  other  wares  a  lot  of  bottles,  which  he  wanted  to  turn  into 
money.  Bottles  were,  at  the  moment,  a  drug  in  the  market,  the 
value  of  bottles  low  accordingly.  The  poor  seller  admitted  the 
condition  of  the  market,  but  urged  Aboul  to  buy  in  prospect  of  a 
more  active  demand  for  bottles,  when  he  would  make  a  large  profit 
on  the  money  invested.  Aboul  Gassim  made  some  inquiries  as  to 
the  lowest  price  of  bottles,  and  then,  after]  much  beseeching  on 
the  part  of  the  poor  shopkeeper,  consented — as  a  favour,  bottles 
being  quite  out  of  his  way — ^to  give  half  the  market-price,  the 
bottles  to  be  delivered  safe  and  sound  at  his  house  at  the  cost  of 
the  seller. 
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Some  days  after  he  had  bought  the  bottles,  another  poor  trader 

met  him   and  besought  him  to  hay  a  quantity  of  rose-water  of 

Yesid.     Abonl  Gassim  turned  up  his  nose  at  the  proposition,  as  if 

Toee-water  were  off^msiye  to  his  nostrils,  and  passed  on  his  shabby 

way.    After  learning  the  price  of  rose-water  in  the  market,  and 

Ihat  it  was  likely  soon  to  be  considerably  dearer,  he  re-passed  the 

poor  trader's  door,  and  was  pounced  upon  by  the  eager  seller ;  who 

demonstrated  to  him  that,  at  that  moment,  he  could  not  invest 

money  in  anything  that  offered  such  promise  of  lai^e  profit  as 

rose-water   of  Yesid.      After  a  long  resistance,  Aboul   Cassim 

suffered   himself  to  be  overcome   by  the   persuasive    eloquence 

of  the  needy  shopkeeper  and  bought  the  rose-water — at  a  trifle 

less  than  half  its  value. 

Aboul  Cassim  was  in  no  hurry  to  sell,  and  he  was  quite  easy 
in  his  mind  on  the  score  of  profit.  He  would  onake  something 
handsome  on  the  bottles,  and  something  still  more  handsome  on 
the  rose-water,  for  he  had  found  out  a  second  source  of  profit  in 
dealing  with  the  latter — this  was  to  empty  it  out  of  the  original 
vessels  in  which  he  had  bought  it,  into  the  bottles  which  he  had 
bought  in  the  first  instance,  by  which  arrangement  he  found  he 
would  be  a  considerable  gainer  on  the  score  of  measure.  Having 
effected  this  neat  little  feat  of  trading  sagacity,  he  put  on  his 
shoes,  shut  up  his  house,  and  betook  himself  to  the  public  bath. 

When  he  hod  undressed  himself,  some  one  who  knew  him  cried 
with  a  laugh — 

"  Hadn*t  you  better  let  me  change  shoes  with  you,  yours  must 
be  much  too  heavy  to  be  pleasant  wear  P  " 

"  Just  as  you  like,"  replied  Aboul  Cassim,  not  at  all  disliking 
the  idea  of  so  profitable  an  exchange. 

The  moment  he  had  passed  into  the  bath-room,  the  cadi,  or 
chief  judge  of  the  city,  came  in  to  bathe. 

Having  taken  his  bath,  Aboul  Cassim  re-dressed  himself  and 
looked  for  his  shoes,  but  could  nowhere  find  them ;  seeing,  how- 
ever, in  their  place  a  pair  of  handsome  new  ones,  he  concluded 
that  his  acquaintance  had  really  been  foolish  enough  to  make  the 
exchange  he  had  suggested,  and  without  further  inquiry  he  put 
Ins  feet  into  them  and  walked  home,  particularly  comfortable  in 
mind  and  body.  Unfortunately,  the  shoes  he  had  taken  were  the 
cadi*8,  who,  on  coming  from  the  bath  to  dress  himself,  had  found 
only  the  squaHd  shapeless  shoes  of  the  miserly  Aboul  Cassim, 
instead  of  his  own  gentlemanly  foot-covering.  A  cadi  is  the  last 
man  in  an  Eastern  city  who  is  to  be  played  tricks  with,  and  in 
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the  Cadi  of  Bagdad  last  of  all.  There  would  have  been  a  tenific 
outer;  raised  without  doubt,  bat  that  everybody  koow  Abonl 
Caasim's  shoes,  and  a  glance  sufficed  to  determine  Uie  onnenlup 
of  the  pair  in  question.  To  seize  tlie  mieer  and  throw  faim  into 
prison  was  the  work  of  half  an  hoar  ;  to  bring  him  before  the  en- 
raged oadi  uaxt  morning,  and  to  bear  him  away,  fined  and  con- 
demned to  BOveral  days'  confinement,  without  being  Buffered  to  ofier 
a  word  of  explanation  or  excuse,  was  the  work  of  half  a  minute. 

As  soon  OS  he  had  regained  his  liberty,  Aboul  Cassim  apostro- 
phiaed  his  ehoes  in  terms  more  of  auger  than  of  sorrow,  as  the 


direct  csnse  of  his  sofiering  and  diehononr.  Bj  a  stnpendooa 
effort  of  will  he  determined  to  shut  his  ^es  to  the  loss  to  which 
he  was  enbjectiug  himself  and  cast  the  unlucky  shoes  into  tJie 
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TSgExa.  Two  days  afterwards,  some  fishermen,  in  drawing  op 
their  neta^  foond  ^e  well  known  oongkHnerate  of  leathern  patches, 
and  one  of  the  men  took  them  to  their  owner's  hoase.  Finding  the 
door  dosed,  the  man  threw  the  heavy  shoes  into  the  upper  chamber, 
the  wmdow  of  which  stood  open,  and  then  went  away,  wishing  the 
old  miser  much  joj  of  his  shahbj  prise*  It  so  happened  that,  on 
a  shdf  exactlj  fiuing  the  window,  Abool  Cassim  had  ranged  his 
hottles  of  roee-water,  biding  his  tinte  for  a  profitable  market ;  on 
this  sheif  the  ponderona  dioes  had  fallen  and  knocked  it  down, 
smashing,  of  conxse,  the  whole  of  its  fragrant  burthen.  Great  was 
Ahonl  Casaim's  miserj  when  he  retained  home  and  saw  the  min 
and  its  cause.  After  weeping  and  tearing  his  hair  and  beard,  after 
the  manner  of  his  conntrjmen  nnder  drcnmstanoes  of  trials  he 
OBoe  more  set  to  apostrophiziag  his  shoes  in  all  the  most  nn* 
complimentary  phrases  he  conld  think  of,  and  then  made  up  his 
mind  that  the  best  way  to  lid  himself  of  them  would  be  to  bury 
Ibem  deep  in  the  earth. 

Some  time  after  night&n,  the  next-door  neighbours  were  aJarmed 
liy  hearing'  a  digging  at  the  lower  part  of  their  house-wall ;  and 
the  more  they  listened  the  more  they  felt  sure  that  their  miserly 
neighbour — ior  some  nefiBrious  purpose  of  his  own»  they  had  no 
donbt — was  undermining  the  foundation  of  their  house.  Late  as 
it  was»  they  rushed  to  the  house  of  the  cadi,  and  laid  an  informa* 
tion  against  Aboal  Cassim,  who  once  more  found  himself  in  the 
cfaiteh  of  the  law,  and  only  able  to  get  out  of  it  on  payment  of 
snother  fine. 

This  new  misfortune  only  exasperated  him  the  more  against  his 
sJbmniiBahle  shoes,  as  he  now  thought  them.  No  sooner  was  he 
five  than  he  took  them  and,  with  a  furious  fling,  cast  them  into 
ihe  drain  of  a  carayanserai,  and  returned  home  barefoot,  but  with 
a  decided  sense  of  relief.  He  had  not  yet  seen  the  last  of  his 
flhoes,  however ;  for,  two  days  afterwards,  the  drain  into  which  he 
had  thrown  them  became  stopped  up,  and  on  workmen  being  set 
to  repair  it,  the  cause  of  the  obstruction  was  found  to  be  these 
nnfortanate  shoes  of  his.  Complaint  was  once  again  made  to  the 
cadi,  who,  to  mark  his  sense  of  Aboul  Cassim's  incorrigible 
niibehaTioar,  condemned  him  to  pay  a  heavy  fine. 

Ahonl  Cassim  paid  the  fine,  and  took  his  shoes  in  his  hand 
without  even  addressing  to  them  a  single  word;  but  in  his  mind 
he  had  fimned  a  plan  which  he  thought  would  settle  matters  for 
ever  between  himaelf  and  these  wretched  examples  of  bad  cord- 
wamery.  As  soon  as  he  reached  home  he  washed  them,  and  then 
set  them  to  diy  in  the  sun  on  the  terrace  on  the  top  of  his  house. 
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But  the  genii  were  bent  on  plagaing  him,  it  would  seem ;  for  long 
before  the  shoes  were  dry  enough  to  be  burnt — as  Aboul  Gassim 
had  determined  thej  should  be — a  dog,  of  which  there  are  any 
number  in  Bagdad,  as  well  as  in  other  eastern  cities,  found  lus 
way  oyer  the  roofs  of  the  houses  adjoining  Aboul  Cassim's,  and 
pounced  upon  the  miser's  shoes.  After  smelling  at  them  for  some 
time,  and  finding  that  they  were  neither  flesh,  nor  fowl,  nor  good 
red  herring,  he  took  one  of  them  up  in  his  mouth,  and  began  to 
shaJce  it,  as  if  he  hoped  to  shake  it  into  the  shape  of  something 
eatable.  Whether  it  was  that,  at  length,  he  threw  it  out  of  his 
mouth  in  disgust  at  its  unsavouriness,  or  that  it  escaped  from  his 
teeth  by  sheer  accident,  the  result  was  that  it  flew  over  the  low 
parapet,  and  fell  heavily  on  to  the  head  of  an  unlucky  woman, 
who  was  passing  along  the  street  below  at  that  particularly  wrong 
moment.  The  poor  woman  was  very  much  frightened,  and  her 
husband,  with  an  eye  to  damages  of  another  sort,  declared  before 
the  cadi  that  she  was  very  much  hurt.  Exemplary  punishment 
alone  could  meet  the  justice  of  such  flagrant  turpitude,  the  cadi 
said ;  and  therefore  Aboul  Gassim  was  this  time  condemned  to  pay 
a  heavy  fine,  and  to  endure  a  long  imprisonment. 

On  the  day  of  his  release  from  prison  Aboul  Gassim  was  a 
shrewder,  if  not  a  sadder  and  a  wiser  man;  for  he  lost  not  a 
moment  in  going  before  the  cadi,  with  the  shoes  in  his  hand,  and 
relating  all  that  had  befallen  him.  When  he  had  told  the  whole 
story  of  his  misfortunes,  he  besought  the  cadi  to  receive  his 
declaration,  and  he  called  upon  all  present  in  the  court  to  bear 
witness  to  it,  that,  from  that  time  forth,  he  and  these  abominable 
shoes  had  ceased  to  be  in  any  way  connected;  and  he  further 
begged  of  the  cadi  to  give  him  a  paper  notifying  that  in  whatever 
way  these  shoes  might  thenceforth  offend  against  person  or  pro- 
perty, he  would  in  no  way  be  responsible.  The  cadi,  who  was 
as  jovial  when  he  was  pleased  as  he  was  terrible  when  he  was 
angered,  gave  Aboul  Gassim  the  required  certificate,  and,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  amusement  he  had  furnished  to  the  court,  re- 
turned him  a  small  portion  of  the  money  he  had  paid  as  fines. 

The  historians  who  have  related  these  adventures  of  Aboul 
Gassim  have  neglected  to  tell  us  whether  he  became  any  ^less 
miserly  in  his  habits,  or  whether  the  lesson  he  had  been  taught 
was  wholly  lost  upon  him.  Nothing,  however,  forbids  us  to  hope 
that,  immediately  after  returning  to  his  house,  Aboul  Gassim  sent 
for  a  skilful  letter-painter,  and  ordered  him  to  write  in  large 
golden  characters  on  all  his  strong  boxes  this  completest  of  mottoes 
for  a  miser's  hoard — Pbhht  Wisx,  Poumd  Foolish. 
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THE   OLD  MAN^S  STOEY. 

BY   CARL   NORSTEIN. 


I  WAS  travelling  in  Norway  in  the  year  185—,  and  bad  to  pass 
over  the  Lnjos  Yand,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  lakes  in  that 
country :  the  passage  was  in  some  parts  stormy  and  dangerous ; 
but  I  reached  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake  in  safety.  One  evening 
late  at  night,  when  I  had  reached  the  base  of  the  mountain,  being  in 
want  of  a  resting-plac^  my  guide  informed  ma  that  there  was  an  old 
man  who  lived  about  a  mile  from  where  I  was,  who  would  perhaps 
give  UB  shelter.  We  accordingly  went,  and  after  a  little  search, 
soon  found  the  hut.  I  will  not  weary  my  readers  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  exterior  and  interior  of  the  dwelling,  or  of  the  old  man 
himself;  suffice  it  to  say,  the  hut  was  rude  but  comfortable ;  the  old 
man  was  aged  and  rough,  but  active  and  civil.  Well,  we  knocked  at 
the  door,  and  heard  a  gruff  voice  from  within,  Hvem  er  derf  (who  is 
there  ?)  My  guide  answered  that  an  English  stranger  was  seeking 
a  night's  lodging.  On  this  the  door  was  opened,  and  we  entered 
the  dwelling.  Our  host  very  civilly  offered  us  benches — chairs 
there  were  none — we  sat  down  and  warmed  ourselves  at  the  wood 
fire  which  was  blazing  merrily.  Our  host  gave  us  a  hearty 
welcome,  and  plenty  of  good  and  wholesome,  though  not  delicate 
cheer.  Cakes  of  Hadbrod,  the  universal  food  of  the  peasants, 
were  laid  upon  the  table  beside  us,  together  with  a  bowl  of 
refreshing  milk.  Having  finished  our  repast,  we  gathered  round 
the  fire — ^the  old  man,  my  guide,  and  myself.  We  talked  on 
different  subjects,  until  it  b^an  to  grow  late,  and  ever  and 
anon  we  heard  a  prolonged  howl  coming  from  the  depths  of 
tibe  forest.  I  noticed  that  the  old  man,  whenever  he  heard  that 
sound,  gave  a  convulsive  start,  and  looked*  with  a  troubled  air, 
alternately  at  the  door  and  us.  I  had  remarked  a  large  number 
of  hunting  implements,  covered  with  dust,  hanging  round  the  room, 
and  at  last  I  addressed  him — 

**  I  suppose  you  were  fond  of  hunting  in  your  younger  days  P*' 

The  old  man  looked  at  me  searchingly,  and  said — 

"  What  made  you  ask  me  that  P  " 

"  Oh,*'  I  said,  "  I  saw  so  many  arms  about  the  room,  as  well  as 
trophies  from  the  wolf  and  boar." 

**  Ah,"  he  said  (and  gave  another  of  those  convulsive  starts  I 
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bad  noticed  before),  "  I  never  toncbed  tbem  since  Kristian  put 
tbem  tbere,  except  that  adze  wbicb  70a  see  yonder." 

I  saw  be  was  referring  to  sometbing  that  bad  bappened  some 
time  ago,  so  I  said — 

"  Wbo  is  Kristian  ?  " 

"  Wby,"  be  answered,  "  do  you  wisb  to  increase  an  old  man's 
sorrow,  by  calling  to  bis  recollection  past  calamities  P  " 

I  now  perceived  I  bad  made  a  misialce,  and  bad  toncbed  a 
tender  point,  so  I  tried  to  make  my  peace  witb  bim  again,  and 
apologized  for  baving  intruded  on  bis  family  bistory.  Bat  be 
said — 

'<  Well  I  you  sball  bear ;  bat  it  is  a  sad  story." 

He  tben  rose,  looked  tbat  tbe  door  and  sbutters  were  bolted 
securely,  and  baving  thrown  some  fresb  logs  on  tbe  fire,  sat  down, 
and  commenced  bis  account. 

I  sball  not  give  bis  words,  for,  in  tbe  first  place,  tbe  old  Norse 
tongue  would  not  be  intelligible  to  most  of  my  readers,  and  bis 
diction  was  not  tbe  most  elegant,  so  I  shall  tell  it  in  my  own  style. 

This  old  man  bad  bad  two  sons,  and  one  daugbter ;  tbe  eldest 
son  and  tbe  daugbter  died  when  quite  young.  Tbe  surviving  son 
was,  therefore,  an  object  of  great  attachment  to  bis  father. 

About  twelve  miles  from  bis  father's  bouse  there  lived  the 
fiunily  of  Herr  and  Fra  Jombart  and  their  daugbter  Froken 
Marguerite.  An  intimacy  bad  sprung  up  between  tbe  two  young 
people,  and  in  due  time  it  was  agreed,  witb  tbe  hearty  consent  of 
tbe  parents  of  both,  tbat  they  should  be  married.  The  day  was 
fixed,  and  finally  arrived ;  a  large  number  of  peasants  were  invited 
to  tbe  joyous  event.  It  was  in  the  middle  of  January.  Tbe  lakes 
were  covered  witb  ice.  Tbe  surrounding  country  was  white  with 
snow,  and  everything  looked  cheeriess  and  desolate.  But-inside 
the  bouse  of  tbe  Jombarts  all  was  joy  and  mirth.  Ejistian  had 
come,  they  bad  been  married,  and  tbe  evening  was  to  be  spent  ia 
amnsement.  We  pass  over  tbe  toasts  that  were  drunk,  tbe  songs 
that  were  sung,  tbe  dances  that  were  daneed,  and  lose  sight  of  the 
b^ypy  couple,  until  it  was  time  for  them  to  separate.  Dancing 
bad  been  kept  up  till  a  late  hour;  and  then  the  horses  were 
put  to,  tbe  last  farewell  was  said,  and  Kristian  and  bis  happy 
wife  took  their  seats  in  tbe  sledge.  Numberless  wrappers 
were  thrown  around  them  to  preserve  them  from  the  intense  cold. 
Kristian  took  the  reins,  tbe  horses  leapt  forward,  tbe  silver  bells 
jingled,  and  off  they  started.  Oh !  what  a  glorious  ride ;  the 
hones  seemed  to  fly  over  the  hard  frozen  snow,  the  moon  shone 
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brightly,  capping  the  mountain  tops  with  its  silver  light,  while  the 
Aurora  Borealis,  almost  a  straoger  to  English  shores,  again  and 
again  shot  its  brilliant  flashes  from  earth  to  heaven,  vying  with 
ilie  lightning  in  splendour.  A  small  lake  of  a  mile  and  a  half  in 
diameter  had  to  be  passed.  They  reached  it,  and  were  qoickly 
fiying  over  the  sounding  ice.  Kristian  had  not  spoken  for  some 
tme,  when  he  tamed  to  Margaerite,  and  said — 
**  Do  7on  not  hear  a  sound  on  the  ice  F  *' 
"  No,"  she  said,  **  nothing  but  the  wind." 

A  few  minntes  after  he  repeated  the  question,  but  received  the 
same  anawer.    He  remained  quiet  a  few  minutes,  and  then  sud- 
denly lashed  the  horses  with  U&e  whip,  at  the  same  time  saying 
to  his  wife,  "  they  are  eoming,'*     By  this  time,  his  manner  had 
fifightened  her,  and  in  alarm  she  said,  ^*  Who  P  "     But  he  did  not 
asmwer,  ha  onlj  muttered  sentences  to  himself,  inaudible  to  her. 
A  pause,  and  again  he  said — 
"  Yes,  they  are  coming ;  do  you  not  heaar  them  P  " 
**  Hear  whom  P  "  she  said,  *'  who  would  be  out  at  this  time  P  " 
But  he  replied  not,  his  mind  was  too  full  of  agony  to  say  more, 
bat  still  the  sound  increased,  ftnd  he  said  again — 

"Do  yon  not  hear  them  nowP  here  they  come,  nearer  and 
nearor!" 

**  Who,  who  P "  she  said,  **  Oh,  dearest  Kristion,   how  you 
frighten  me ;  who  ore  ooming  P" 
He  bent  down  and  whispered  in  her  eaa: — 
"  The  wolves." 

Yes,  sure  enough,  they  could  hear  distinctly  the  long,  low  howl 
of  the  forest  wolf;  and  now,  worse  than  all,  was  heard  the  mnr- 
muiing,  grating  sound  made  by  wolves  when  crossing  the  ioe. 
They  do  not  run,  they  sit  down  on  their  hind  legs,  and  impel 
thoQselvea  forward  with  their  front  ones.  Fast  flew  the  horses 
OFer  the  ice,  but  faster,  steadily  faster,  advanced  the  wolves. 
Bclbre  they  had  come  in  sight.  Marguerite  had  fainted.  No 
aasintanm  was  to  be  ^cpected  from  her.  What  could  be  done  P 
The  ice  wa£  now  past;  six  miles  more  before  he  was  home.  Heknew 
that  woItos,  when  in  large  packs,  can  be  stopped  by  nothing; 
what  oomld  he  do  P  The  wolves  were  almost  on  him ;  one  of  the 
hones  muat  go,  by  which  they  might  gain  a  little  on  the  wolves. 
The  thought  no  sooner  occurred  to  him,  than  he  darted  out  of  the 
dedge,  cut  the  traces,  and  left  the  poor  animal  to  its  fate.  In  an 
iaitaat  he  was  in  again,  and  urged  the .  remaining  horse  to  its 
tviftest  pace.    Ha  1  a  shriek,  and  a  triumphant  howl,  the  poor 
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horse  is  down.     That  delays  them;  but  what  is  a  horse  to  a 
pack  P  hardly  a  mouthfiil  apiece.     Not  a  vestige  of  him  was  left ; 
again  they  rushed  forward  in  pnrsnit  of  the  sledge.     Kristian 
bethought  him  of  two  pistols  which  he  had  with  him  in  the 
sledge ;  these  he  got  out,  and  discharged  one  of  them  at  the  ad- 
vancing pack ;  a  wolf  dropped ;  immediately  the  others  rent  it  in 
atoms,  and  devoured  it.     He  then  discharged  his  other  pistol ; 
another  wolf  dropped,  and  was  devoured,  as   before.    All  his 
means  of  defence  were  now  gone ;  on  came  the  wolves  in  a  long 
stream,  the  fleetest  or  freshest  taking  the  lead,  for  the  herd  was 
continually  being  joined  by  others,  as  they  went  along.    The  poor 
horse  was  sinking;  his  pace  was  slackening;  three  more  miles, 
and  the  wolves  within  fifty  yards  of  him.     Now  they  gained  on 
him,  nearer  and  nearer  they  came,  their  ravenous  mouths  open, 
their  eyes  glaring,  their  tongues  drooping,  and  their  jaws  stained 
with  the  blood  of  their  companions.     On,  on,  good  horse,  thou 
drawest  a  precious  burden,— on,  on,  though  it  cost  thee  thy  life. 
The  foremost  wolf  had  now  reached  them,  its  head  appeared  at 
the  side  of  the  sledge;  Kristian,  with  a  desperate  stroke  of  his 
long-bladed  knife,  stabbed  it  dead;  it  fell,  only  to  be  replaced 
by  another.     But  where  was  Marguerite  all  this  time  P     She  had 
recovered  from  her  swoon,  but  only  to  sit  in  a  state  of  terror  and 
fear,  bordering  on  frenzy.     Kristian  despatched  several  wolves  in 
the  manner  I  have  mentioned,  but  not  without  injury  to  himself; 
his  right  arm  had  been  bitten,  and  a  piece  of  flesh  torn  out;  and 
the  loss  of  blood  made  him  feel  weak.     He  hastily  rolled  a  doak 
round  his  arm,  and  again  returned  to  his  operation  of  stabbing. 
At  last,  however,  two  large  wolves  came  up,  one  on  one  side  of 
the  sledge,  and  one  on  the  other ;  the  one  on  the  right  fell  back, 
his, skull  deft  by  the  knife  of  Kristian.    But,  as  he  dealt  that 
blow,  he  heard  a  shriek,  which  fulfilled  his  dire  forebodings ;  he 
looked  round;   the  other  wolf  had  caught  hold  of  the  arm  of 
Marguerite,  had  already  dragged  her  from  the  sledge ;  an  instant 
more,  the  rest  of  the  pack  closed  round  her ;  a  second  shriek,  and 
she  was  gone.    Kristian  was  senseless,  through  grief  and  rage, 
and  aimoet  forgot  his  own  danger,  in  his  desire  to  revenge  himself 
on  those  who  had  been  the  murderers  of  his  precions  wife.    But 
there  was  no  time  for  thinking,  he  must  rouse  himself,  and  reach 
home,  if  he  could,  in  safety.     The  sledge,  relieved  of  half  its 
burden,  was  drawn  with  greater  ease  by  the  jaded  horse.    But 
half  a  mile,  and  he  would  be  at  his  own  house.     On  bounded  the 
horse,  and  on  rushed  the  wolves  behind  him ;  but  the  horse  had  the 
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adTantoge,  there  was  a  little  dedivitj  leading  down  to  the  honse ; 
tlie  Bledge  almost  flew  down,  and  E^ristian  leapt  out,  roshed 
through  the  door,  which  his  father  had  opened,  and  then  closed 
and  bolted  it  fast.  A  fearful  shriek  announced  that  the  steed 
bid  become  food  for  the  wolves,  but  his  master  was  saved. 

Such  was  the  old  man's  story,  and  he  added,  "  No  wonder  I  am 
miserable  when  I  think  of  him,  and  no  wonder  each  howl  I  hear 
causes  eveiy  nerve  to  vibrate  and  thrill  with  fear." 

**  But  what  became  of  Eristian  P"  I  asked.     He  then  said, — 

For  some  weeks  he  was  in  a  state  bordering  on  madness ;  ho 
ate  hardlj  sufficient  to  keep  body  and  soul  together,  and  scarcely 
spoke  a  word.  But  after  spending  a  month  in  this  doleful  torpor, 
one  day  he  suddenly  raised  himself,  took  adze  and  pistols,  and 
penetrated  into  the  depths  of  the  wood.  In  the  day  time,  wolves 
are  not  so  bold ;  they  will  not  attack  a  man  by  day,  except  when 
in  large  numbers,  and  then,  only  when  driven  on  by  the  last 
extremities  of  hunger  and  starvation. 

Kristian  went  out  into  the  forest,  and  occupied  his  time  with  fell- 
ing and  trimming  trees.  But  woe  betide  any  unlucky  wolf  that 
happened  to  show  his  face  to  him;  in  an  instant  a  pistol-ball 
pierced  him,  and  he  fell  dead.  Day  after  day  did  Kristian  do 
this,  until  the  number  of  wolves  he  had  killed  was  something  un- 
heard of.  But  one  may  ask,  what  was  his  reason  for  thus 
butchering^  the  wolves?  To  revenge,  to  appease  the  inanes  of 
bis  dead  wife.  Not  long  after  that  awful  night,  he  made  a 
solemn  vow  never  to  spare  a  single  wolf  that  crossed  his  path ; 
and  that  oath  he  kept  terribly :  it  was  computed  that,  during  the 
BIX  years  that  he  lived  after  the  death  of  lus  wife,  he  slaughtered 
from  1,500  to  2,000  wt)lves. 

One  day,  however,  during  a  very  severe  frost,  he  went  out  early  in 
the  morning  to  his  accustomed  work,  but — ^he  returned  not.  The 
old  man  feared  what  had  happened,  and  having  traversed  the 
forest  in  search  of  his  lost  son,  for  more  than  a  week,  came  upon 
the  debris  of  a  brace  of  pistols  and  the  adze,  which  his  son  used 
to  carry ;  nothing  else  could  be  seen ;  this,  then,  was  his  end,  no 
doubt;  the  wolves  had  met  him  in  large  numbers,  he  was 
overpowered  by  them,  and  became  their  prey.  Such  was  the 
mduicholy  fate  of  the  monomaniac. 

I  need  not  say  how  I  sympathized  with  the  old  man,  and  tried 
to  console  him,  but  in  vain ;  even  now  the  mark  of  the  angel  of 
death  was  on  his  brow ;  and  not  long  after,  I  heard  that  he  had 
breathed  his  last,  and  had  departed  to  join  his  son  in  a  happier  world. 
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OR,    THE    HISTORY    OF    A    HARLEQUIN. 
By  STIRLING  COYNE. 

CHAPTEB    III. 

Morning  in  our  Grarret — ^The  Wandering  Sunbeam — "  Still  my  Mother  alapf* 
— Another   Night — Cold  and  Hungry — ^The  Child's  Dream — A  Grand 

Transformation  and  Feline  Ballet — ^The  Cat-astrophe Alone  in  the 

World— The  Alarm— The  Mustei^The  Consultation— Two  Candidates 
appear — The  Sweep  and  the  Barber — Sharing  is  my  Fate. 

"  I  CAik'NOT  tell  at  wliat  hour  I  awoke  next  morning,  but  that  it 
was  late,  I  could  guess  by  the  light,  which,  penetrating  through 
many  a  breach,  fell  in  broad  patches  on  the  walls  and  floor  of  our 
wretched  garret.  My  mother  still  slept,  apparently  without 
having  changed  her  position  during  the  night,  in  a  dark  heap  upon, 
the  tattered  coverlet,  with  her  face  resting  on  her  arms,  which 
supplied  the  place  of  a  pillow,  and  her  grizzled  hair  falling  in 
tangled  masses  on  her  shoulders.  The  maternal  injunction — so 
frequently  impressed  upon  me,  by  blows  as  weU  as  words — ^never 
to  disturb  her  when  sleeping,  made  me  fear  to  move  hand  or  foot^ 
lest  I  should  wake  her,  and  ruffle  a  temper  at  no  time  too  sweet, 
and  more  than  ordinarily  savage  after  a  convivial  evening  at  the 
'  Magpie  and  Stump.'  Tott,  who  had  installed  himself  in  the 
rickety  rush-bottomed  chair,  sat  gravely  watching  us,  winking  his 
sleepy  eyes  in  the  placid  enjoyment  of  a  wandering  sunbeam  which 
had  strayed  from  the  woods  and  fields  afar  off  to  have  a  peep 
at  the  town,  and,  being  a  stranger  there,  had  somehow  found 
its  way  into  our  melancholy  abode.  It  tried  all  it  could  to  be 
cheerfol  and  pleasant,  as  was  its  wont  when  playing  with  the 
wild  flowers  and  the  green  leaves,  or  dancing  on  the  mountain 
stream,  or  visiting  some  cottage  where  it  beheld  itself  reflected  in 
the  bright  array  of  the  clean  dresser  and  in  the  happy  faces  that 
made  a  brighter  sunshine  there.  A  faint  smile — a  gleam  of  forced 
gaiety,  was  all  that  could  be  expected  from  the  good-natured  sun- 
beam, who  soon  took  its  leave,  with  a  compa^onate  shiver,  to 
seek  elsewhere  a  more  congenial  resting-place. 
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''The  day  wore  on  slowlj — ^wearily.  Hour  by  hour  I  ooimted 
the  Bolemii  strokes  of  St.  Giles's  dock,  as  I  watched  the  patdbes 
of  %ht  gliding  imperceptibly  along  the  wall,  until  they  began  to 
grow  faint  and  indistinct  in  the  gathering  twilight. 

"  Still  my  mother  dept ! 

" I  listened  for  her  breathing,  bat  no  sonnd  reached  my  ear;  I 
ventozed  to  lay  my  hand  upon  her  shoolder,  it  was  so  icy  o^d 
that  it  sent  a  thrill  throogh  me ;  I  shrank  from  the  contact,  and, 
with  an  involnntary  cry,  sprang  out  of  the  bed. 

"  Stfll  my  mother  slept ! 

"  I  had  not  tasted  food  dnring  the  day,  nor  was  there  a  motael 
to  be  had  in  onr  wretched  abode,  and  I  feared  to  Vaufe  the  room 
to  beg  a  crost  of  bread  from  onr  feUow-lodgers,  lest  my  mother 
might  awake  before  my  return.  I  had,  therefore,  no  alternative 
bat  to  beer  my  miafortmies  patiently.  Cold  and  hunger  I  had 
often  experienced ;  they  were  the  daily  companions  of  my  child- 
hood, and  had  taught  me,  in  many  a  roogh  lesson,  the  Tahie  of 
the  homely  prorerb,  that '  what  can't  be  cored  must  be  endnzed.' 
When  it  grew  quite  dark,  I  wrapped  myself  in  a  piece  of  old  rug, 
and  sat  on  the  straw  at  the  foot  of  the  bed.  I  called  Tott,  but, 
aooording'  to  custom,  he  had  departed  mysteriously  to  hold  a  noo- 
tnmal  eonvenazione  on  the  tiles  with  several  tabbies  of  his  ae* 
quaintance;  while  a  hungry  rat,  taking  advantage  of  his  enemy's 
absence,  was  making  a  scanty  supper  on 'the  remadns  of  the  candle 
which  had  burnt  out  on  the  hearth. 

«  Still  my  mother  slept  I 

**  Trembling  from  ooUL  and  terror,  I  shut  my  eyes,  and,  drawing 
the  tattered  rug  close  around  me,  laid  my  head  on  my  knees,  and 
iaaenaibly  dropped  adeep.  In  my  sleep  I  dreamed  a  deli^btfoi 
dream.  Perhaps  it  was  intended  as  a  compensation  for  tiie 
nosery  of  my  waking  eristenee  that  at  this  period  of  my  life  my 
dnams  were  always  bright  and  happy.  I  thought,  as  I  slept,  that 
onr  mean  garret  became  suddenly  filled  with  light,  and  the  black 
crumbling  walls  and  roof  grew  into  a  spacious  and  magnifioeni 
■wnieirole,  rising  by  stages  tomnoble  dome.  In  the  area  beneath, 
I  fennd  myself  amongst  a  crowd  of  fine  peofde.  At  first  I  was 
frightened,  and  would  have  stolen  away,  but  perceiving  that  no 
one  noticed  me  I  remained,  admiring,  as  eveiybody  seemed  to  do, 
a  landscape,  the  most  beoutifiDl  eyes  ever  beheld.  Oh!  those 
sparkling  fountains  and  silvery  streams  dancing  in  the  sunbeams ; 
— those  stately  trees  laden  with  golden  frxdt; — those  deep  blue 
mountains  Tudting  into  the  deeper  bine  of  the  sky — ^how  shall  I 
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describe  them  P  Wliile  gazing  on  this  lovely  soene,  so  new  and 
strange  to  me,  a  burst  of  mnsic  filled  the  air,  and  suddenly  a  troop 
of  gailj-dressed  figures  issned  from  the  shrubs  and  flowers  whi<ji 
inclosed  an  open  space,  and  performed  a  singnlar  dance — ^springing, 
whirling,  and  flying  with  inconceivable  agility  through  the  most  com- 
plicated figures.  Looking  intently  upon  tiie  dancers,  I  perceived 
that  they  were  cats — ^not  human  beings ;  but  what  most  astonished 
me  was  to  recognize  in  the  principal  performer,  my  old  companion, 
Tott,  in  a  splendid  costume,  covered  with  gold  and  precious  stones. 
None  could,  like  him,  bound  so  high,  pirouette  so  gracefully,  or 
fling  a  sylph-like  kitten  with  such  perfect  ease  over  his  shoulder  and 
poise  her  on  his  hip  on  the  opposite  side.  Each  of  these  feats 
provoked  a  general  purr  of  admiration  amongst  the  spectators — 
for  I  should  have  mentioned  that  they  had  also  become  trans- 
formed into  a  feline  assemblage.  Approving  'miaws,'  uttered  in  the 
softest  of  tones,  issued  from  behind  the  curtains  of  private  boxes ; 
bouquets  flung  by  the  most  velvety  pattea  fell  at  his  feet *' 

''  Excuse  me  for  interrupting  you,"  said  I,  "  but  is  not  this 
something  like  the  description  of  a  ballet  at  a  theatre  ?" 

"  Precisely : — and  that  is  the  extraordinary  part  of  my  history. 
I  had  never  been  inside  a  theatre,  yet  here  I  had,  in  a  dream,  a 
distinct  foreshowing  of  a  scene  that  in  after  life  became  so  familiar 
to  me.  I  might  enter  into  a  philosophical  consideration  of 
dreams " 

"  I  beg  you  will  not,"  said  I.     "  Pray  continue  your  story." 

'<  Animated  by  the  general  enthusiasm,  Tott's  grey  eyes  sparkled 
with  more  than  cat-like  lustre;  redoubling  his  exertions,  he 
sprang  far  above  the  heads  of  the  other  dancers ;  the  house  nUawed 
in  ecstacy ;  louder  and  faster  grefw  the  music,  higher  and  higher 
leaped  Tott ;  shriller  and  more  frantic  became  the  applause,  until 
it  grew  into  a  perfect  storm,  and  the  spectators,  unable  to  keep 
their  seats,  joined  madly  in  the  dance — ^leaping,  firisking,  spitting, 
and  swearing  in  the  wildest  disorder.  Pushed  and  Imocked 
about  by  the  excited  crowd,  I  should  have  been  trampled  under 
foot,  had  I  not  been  awakened  by  some  person  shaking  me  smartly. 
I  opened  my  eyes — ^it  was  the  poor  slop-shirt  maker,  our  fellow* 
lodger. 

" '  What  are  you  doing  here,  child  P  Is  your  mother  ill,  that 
she  has  not  been  out  all  yesterday — ^nor  yet  tliis  morning  P' 

" '  I  don't  know.  Don't  beat  me.  Mother  was  so  cold — 1  liked 
better  to  sit  here  than  to  lie  beside  her  in  bed.' 

"  The  slop-shirt  maker  laid  her  hand  on  my  mother's  cheek,  and 
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hurriedly  attempted  to  raise  her  head ;  it  fell  like  a  lamp  of  lead 
upon  her  arms. 

"'She  18.  dead ! '  exclaimed  the  woman,  in  a  tone  of  alarm, 
nuhing  out  of  the  room. 

"*Dead!'  I  repeated  in  a  wondering  sort  of  way  to  myself, 
looking  with  mingled  awe  and  cnriosity  npon  the  lifeless  form 
stretched  where  it  had  fallen  in  dmnken  helplessness,  upon  that 
mass  of  filthy  straw  and  rags. 

"  Presently  the  slop-shirt  maker  returned,  followed  by  a  troop  of 
lodgers,  who  determined  to  satisfy  themselves  as  to  the  correctness 
of  the  report  of  Sail  Sloper*s  sudden  death. 

**  Mike  Donovan,  the  Irish  labourer  from  the  cellar,  after  an  inef- 
feetoal  attempt  to  rouse  her,  by  shouting,  '  Is  it  whisky  you 
want.  Sail  P '  pronounced  her  as  '  dead  as  a  pickled  herrin';'  and  sug- 
gested the  propriety  of  sending  at  '  once  for  sperrits  and  tobaccy, 
to  give  the  dacent  woman  a  pleasant  wake  amongst  her  friends.' 

"As  nobody  volunteered  to  carry  out  Mr.  Donovan's  hilarious 
propo8itk>n,  he  felt  excessively  disgusted,  and  intimated  his  opinion 
that  the  company  present  'wor  no  betther  than  haythens  and 
FhMksdans,  or  they'd  have  pity  and  oommensuration  for  the  poor 
erathur — ^Heaven  send  her  soul  rest — ^who  lay  there  quiet  and  aisy 
— lor  the  first  time  in  her  life.' 

**  *  There'll  have  to  be  a  conquest  held  here,'  observed  Job  Go- 
swdl,  the  bandy-legged  cobbler  in  the  second-back,  who,  being 
oecasionaU  J  engaged  as  a  supernumerary,  or, — as  he  more  correctly 
tsid, — a  '  superfluous '  mute  at  funends,  when  it  happened  that 
anj  of  the  regular  profeedonals  took  so  much  to  support  nature, 
that  nature  became  unable  to  support  herself — ^understood  the  law 
of  the  case ;  *  there  11  have  to  be  a  conquest  held  here,'  said  he, 
*  and  a  jury  of  twelve  men  will  sit  upon  the  deceased.  The  parish 
does  it' 

" '  The  parish  is  always  heavy  on  the  poor,'  growled  Tom  Kil- 
bum,  the  costermonger. 

" '  The  parish  is  a  brute,'  exclaimed  Mrs.  Kilbum.* 

" '  The  pariah  is  a  Body,  m'm,'  remarked  the  cobbler. 

" '  I  see  it  go  down  Dyott  Street  a  while  agone,  with  its  cocked 
hat  on  its  head,'  observed  young  Master  Kilbum,  who  evidently 
eratfoimded  the  Individuality  of  the  beadle  with  the  parochial 
Ideal 

" '  What's  to  be  done  with  this  poor  diild  P '  inquired  the  com- 
passiaiiate  slop-shirt  maker,  to  whom  I  had  instinctively  clung, 
while  the  tears  rolled  down  my  cheeks. 
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" '  The  parisH  11  take  hun/  replied  the  cobbler,  who  in  every 
difficulty  threw  himself  npon  that  powerful  Body. 

" '  Poor  little  fellow !  The  parish  is  a  hard  step-mother/  said 
the  shirt-maker,  kissing  me  tenderly ;  '  If  I  oonld  do  more  than 
keep  body  and  soul  together  on  ninepenoe  a  day — ^when  I  have 
work — ^he  should  never  go  to  the  parish/ 

" '  We  have  three  of  onr  own  to  keep,  and  the  biggest  not  strong' 
enongh  to  turn  the  mangle,*  pleaded  Mrs.  Struggles,  who  took  in 
washing  in  the  bade  kitdien,  and  when  not  engaged  professionally 
at  the  tub  employ«d  her  leisure  moments  in  carrying  muddled  linen 
to  her  customers,  and  a  muddled  husband  home  from  Hie  public- 
house. 

" '  Times  never  was  so  bad,'  said  the  oostermonger ;  *  me  and 
my  donkey  didn't  'am  but  five  bob  and  a  kick  last  week.* 

"  '  Stop  a  tut,'  cried  the  Irishman ;  *  sure  tiiere's  only  meaelf 
and  Misthiess  Donovan,  and  the  nine  childhre,  and  the  cocks 
and  bins,  and  a  hutch  of  rabbits,  down  in  the  cdlar  below; 
there's  plenty  of  room  for  him  in  the  thick  of  us,  and  one  mootii 
more  won't  make  great  difier  in  the  flEunily,  when  there's  a  pitatie 
to  put  into  it.' 

"  '  Let  me  look  at  him,'  growled  a  buriy  chimney-sweep,  lifting 
me  up  by  one  arm,  and  ftTamiuing  me  as  he  mig^  a  leg  of  poik 
at  a  butcher's ;  '  he's  not  too  big  for  a  narrow  flue — FU  take 
him.' 

« *  I  want  an  apprentice,'  screamed  Simon  Hppett,  tiie  UtUe 
barber,  elbowing  his  way  through  the  ebrale.  *  I've  taken  a  £uiay 
to  the  boy,  and  mean  to  bring  him  up  to  a  genteel  prafesnoiu* 
Simon  laid  particular  emphairiw  on  the  word  '  professian,'  for  he 
always  inmsted  that  he  belonged  to  the  ancient  fraternity  of  barber* 
surgeons,  and  would  by  no  means  admit  that  a  shaver  was  a 
tradesman.  In  proof  of  which  he  was  heard  to  say  that  he  was  ready 
to  walk,  with  any  gentleman  who  doubted  him,  into  the  City  any 
morning,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  him  '  Onr  Hall,'  wiUi  the 
famous  picture  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  giving  a  diploma  from 
the  CoUege  of  Surgeons  to  every  barber  past,  present,  and  to  oome. 

*'  There  being  two  candidates  for  the  proprietorship  of  my  trem- 
bling little  self,  it  was  agreed  that  I  should  choose  between  them^ 
whidi  I  did  readily,  by  placing  my  hand  in  that  of  ^be  barber, 
who  shook  it  warmly,  and,  assuring  me  that  my  first  step  in  the 
world  was  in  the  right  direction,  led  me  down  to  a  padJoor,  not 
larger  than  a  good  sized  cupboard,  behind  his  shop.  Shaving  was 
my  fate." 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

SiiiioD  Pippett  and  his  penonal  peeoliarities— Polly  Whiskin^-Daiiliiig  efibot 
produced  by  the  Pttir— The  Barbells  Home  and  the  Poet's  Bower — ^The 
Homing  Repast — ^Idght  bat  Cheorfiil — ^My  FixBt  Day  and  my  Firat  Night 
in  the  Egg-box. 

"Ton  would  perhapa  like  to  know  something  about  mj  new 
master  before  I  proceed  with  my  own  story.  Well,  Simon  Pippett, 
the  barber,  was  a  man  whom  you  might  guess  at  any  age — ^from 
five-and-twenty  to  fifty.  He  might  be  either  a  young  man  grown, 
^ematurely  old,  or  an  old  man  who  had  remained  impertinently 
young,  for  his  whiskerless  cheeks,  weak  blue  eyes,  scanty  fair  hair, 
and  spare  white  hands,  with  lender  fingers  and  knobby  knuckles, 
scarcely  afforded  any  evidence  of  the  age  or  sex  of  the  possessor. 
His  head  had  apparently  grown  between  two  boards,  by  which  educa* 
tional  process  he  had  acquired  a  narrow  tower-like  for^ead,  flattened 
at  the  sides — a  conformation  of  which  he  was  not  a  little  vain, 
as  being  common  to  Shakespeare,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  himself. 
This  remarkable  structure  was  supported  on  a  pair  of  finely-sloping 
shoulders,  by  a  neck  bearing  about  the  same  proportion  to  its  ex- 
tzemity  as  a  mop-stick  does  to  its  redundant  head.  His  knees,  too^ 
had  an  affectionate  tendency,  which  brought  them  into  close 
companionship,  but  did  not  quite  realize  the  idea  of  dassio 
symmetry.  Altogether,  Simon  Pippett  was  more  genteel  than 
manly  in  his  person ;  but  the  most  envious  detractor  of  his  merits 
oould  not  deny  that  he  dressed  superbly.  He  was  a  wonder  to 
the  neighbourhood  in  which  he  lived,  when  he  turned  out  '  all  in 
his  best'  to  meet  Polly  Whisldn,  the  pretty  boot-binder  who 
lived  on  the  other  side  of  the  way,  and  to  whom  he  was  paying 
honourable  attention.  A  smart,  cherry-lipped,  black  roguiah-eyed 
damsel  was  Polly  Whiskin,  with  the  whitest  teeth  and  the  prettiest 
ankle  in  the  world,  which  she  took  care  the  world  should  see  and 
admire.  Like  Simon  Pippett,  she  was  f<md  of  gay  attire ;  and 
when  they  appeared  togetiber  on  a  summer's  afternoon,  walking  on 
the  sunny  side  of  the  road  to  Hampstead — ^he  in  his  brass  buttoned 
powder  blue  coat,  yellow  waistcoat,  and  white-duck  trousers,  and 
she  in  her  green  silk  gown,  pink  bonnet  and  crimson  ribbons — so 
resplendent  were  they,  that  it  was  not  easy  to  look  at  them 
witiiout  winking. 

"  It  was  generally  understood  that  Simon  and  Polly  were  keeping 
<»mp»7.  and  that  in  due  time  marrii^e  woidd  ensue.  They 
had  exchanged  Httle  loye^tokens,  and  profiles  cut  in  black  paper^- 
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an  ingenions  style  of  portraiture,  mnch  in  vogue  before  pbotograpliy 
was  thought  of — which  suggested  the  idea  that  a  man*s  friends 
and  relations  all  belonged  to  a  troupe  of  Ethiopian  Minstrels. 
Folly's  profile,  elegantly  framed  and  glazed,  was  hung  conspicu- 
ously over  the  chimney-piece,  between  Field-Marshal  Blucher  and 
Charles  Kemble  in  the  character  of  Bolla,  while  a  waxen  bust  of 
a  lovely  female  figure — declared  by  the  enamoured  barber  to  be 
the  living  image  of  the  object  of  his  affections — graced  his  shop- 
window  with  a  companion  maJe  bust,  whose  bewigged  and  bewhis- 
kered  head  was  generally  supposed  to  have  been  copied  '  by  per- 
mission '  from  that  of  the  Prince  Begent  himself.  It  was  Simon's 
greatest  delight  to  dress  the  artificial  locks  of  the  waxen  Polly 
exactly  in  the  way  in  which  the  real  Polly  wore  her  fine  natural 
hair,  and  to  address  to  her  representative  goddess  all  the  elegant 
compliments  he  would  have  paid  the  dear  original  had  she  been 
present. 

'*  Simon's  back  parlour,  to  which  I  was  introdtfced  by  my  new 
master  after  quitting  for  ever  our  wretched  garret,  served  him  as 
bed-chamber,  kitchen,  and  dining-room.  It  was  here  that  he  used 
to  receive  with  profound  secrecy  some  of  his  particular  customers — 
generally  ancient  spinsters  and  antiquated  bachelors — ^upon  whom 
Pippett's  magnificent  wigs  and  Circassian  hair-dye  conferred  per- 
petual juvenility.  The  barber  slept  o'  nights  in  a  curious  mechan- 
ical puzzle,  which  might  be  folded,  and  screwed,  and  wrangled 
into  an  imitation  of  an  easy  chair  during  the  day.  My  resting- 
place  was  to  be  an  old  egg-box  under  the  counter  in  the  shop, 
frimished  with  a  little  flock  mattrass  and  a  coarse  rug  for  sheets 
and  blanket — no  very  luxurious  couch  to  be  sure,  but  a  wonderfril 
improvement  upon  the  truss  of  rotten  straw  in  the  garret. 

" '  The  apartment  is  not  spacious,' "  observed  Pippett,  edging 
himself  with  some  difficulty  between  the  easy-chair  and  a  small 
spider-table  which  engrossed  the  centre  of  the  room — '  not  spacious, 
but  comfortable ;  a  Bower  of  Bliss,  I  call  it — where  two  congenial 
souls  might  share  each  other's  sorrows,  and  wipe  each  other's  tears. 
Come  and  sit  by  the  fire ;  stop,  you'll  never  be  able  to  squeeze 
round  the  table,  but  you  can  creep  under  it ;  you  must  learn  to 
creep,  Sam,  before  you  can  dimb  the  muses'  lofty  hiU.' 

*'  I  accordingly  scrambled  xmder  the  table,  and  took  a  seat  on  a 
low  stool  beside  the  fire. 

" '  Now,'  said  Simon,  rubbing  his  hands  cheerfrdly  together, 
'  as  I  dare  say  you're  hungry,  we'll  prepare  for  our  morning 
repast ;  '  and  taking  the  smallest  of  kettles  from  the  smallest  of 
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fires,  be  ponred  a  portion  of  its  boiling  contents  on  tbe  smallest 
spoonful  of  Bobea,  in  tbe  smallest  of  black  teapots.  Everytbing 
indeed  on  the  table — ^not  excepting  tbe  little  loaf,  tbe  diminntive 
pat  of  batter,  and  tbe  Lilliputian  cups  and  saucers — ^were  of  tbe 
most  dwarfish  dimensions.  My  appetite,  I  must  confess,  bore  no 
proportion  to  tbe  slender  provision  made  for  satisfying  it ;  for  mj 
new  master  being  a  poet  of  tbe  sentimental  sort,  and  being  more- 
orer  in  lore,  cared  little  for  eating  himself,  and  could  only  form  a 
faint  idea  of  tbe  stomachic  capabilities  of  a  boy  who  had  not 
tasted  food  for  thirty-six  hours.  He  was,  however,  very  lively 
and  good-natured,  and  repeatedly  told  me  to  eat  as  much  as  I 
liked,  even  after  every  edible  morsel  had  vanished.  '  Have  another 
bumper  of  the  beverage  that  cheers,  but  not  inebriates,'  said 
Mr.  Fippett,  filling  my  tiny  cup  with  warm  water  from  tbe  thrice- 
replenisbed  little  black  teapot.  '  There's  no  milk  left ;  but  there's 
a  bit  of  sugar  instead.    You're  fond  of  sugar,  Sam  ?  ' 

••  •  Jolly ! '" 

" '  Ah !  most  boys  are.  I,  too,  loved  sugar  in  my  unreasoning 
youth,  before  my  soul  had  tasted  the  divine  ambrosia  of  the  muses.' 

"  I  wondered  what  new  kind  of  sweetstuff  tbe  '  ambrosia  of 
the  muses '  could  be ;  but  I  said  nothing. 

" '  How  old  are  you,  Sam  P'  asked  tbe  barber,  after  a  pause, 
during  which  he  bad  been  apparently  watching  the  perilous  posi- 
tion <^  a  large  fly,  who  was  walking  feet  upwards  on  the  ceiling. 

"  *  I  believe  I'm  seven.' 

" '  Seven !  The  very  age  at  which  I  composed  my  "  Epitaph 
on  a  Cricket ;"  I  think  I  can  remember  tbe  lines  : — 

Oh !  beautiful  cricket — mallafflaent  songster — 
You  might,  if  you  liked  it,  hare  lired  a  deal  longstor. 
You  ore  dead — you  are  gone— I  shall  never  more  smile ; 
And  so  I  have  buried  you  under  a  tile. 

"  '  It's  simple  and  to  tbe  point,'  continued  the  barber.  '  The 
out-gushing  of  a  heart  flowing  over  with  tender  feelings.  Ah ! 
what  would  man  be  without  feelings — or  sentiment  P  Now  you've 
finished  your  breakfast,  go  and  sweep  the  shop, — clean  the  windows, 
— ^wash  up  the  tea-things ;  and  then — I'll  think  of  something  for 
you  to  do.* 

**  Mr.  Pippett  found  no  difficulty  in  keeping  me  at  work — there 
were  fifty  things  to  be  done  in  the  shop,  or  in  the  Bower,  through 
the  whole  day ;  so  that,  when  I  retired  to  my  egg-box  under  the 
counter  at  night,  I  was  so  fatigued  that  I  fell  fast  asleep  almost 
before  my  head  had  been  laid  upon  the  flocks. 

{To  be  conimutd.) 
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OITR  DOMESTIC  PETS.— WHITE  MICE. 

BY  THE  EBV.  J.  G.  WOOD,  M.A. 

Mice,  especiallj  the  albino  Tarietij  celled  "  white  mice/'  are 
generallj  great  {kvonrites  with  bojg,  and  I  therefore  give  a  few 
instructions  concerning  their  management  and  education^ 

As  in  the  case  of  all  pets,  mice  may  be  kept  for  varioas  rea«ona. 
Some  boys,  for  example,  on  seeing  a  white  mouse  in  the  possessian. 
of  one  of  their  friends,  immediately  become  fired  with  the  wiak 
to  have  a  white  mouse  of  their  own,  and  cannot  be  easy  till  thej 
have  obtained  it.  Seldom,  however,  do  such  boys  txeat  their 
acquisition  rightly. 

At  first  they  are  very  fond  of  their  new  toy,  are  never  tired  of 
looking  at  it  or  exhibiting  it,  and  allow  all  their  thoughts  to  be 
wrapped  up  in  the  pretty  little  creature,  with  its  coat  of  ermine 
whiteness,  its  pink  eyes,  and  delicately  tinted  ears.  They  are 
fastidiously  caxeful  about  the  cleanliness  of  the  cage,  and  will 
scrape  it  and  scrub  it  half  a  dozen  times  daily.  They  are  always 
wanting  to  feed  their  pet;  they  will  not  allow  the  poor  little 
thing  to  rest  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  together,  but  continnaUy 
shake  or  tease  it  out  of  its  warm  bed  to  make  it  exhibit  itself  in 
the  wired  department  of  its  cage. 

These  overstrained  feelings,  however,  are  never  enduring,  and  in 
aknost  every  instance  a  week  is  quite  long  enough  for  their  gradual 
failing.  First,  the  boy  does  not  look  at  his  mouse  quite  so  often, 
for  which  commencement  of  neglect  the  poor  little  creature  is  pro- 
bably grateful.  He  then  thinks  that  the  cage  need  not  be  cleaned 
more  than  once  per  diem;  Then  he  puts  the  cage  aside,  and 
forgets  it  for  an  hour  or  two.  The  next  step  is  to  neglect  the  food 
for  half  a  day ;  and  it  often  happens  that  at  last  a  careless  boy  is 
stung  with  remorse  at  finding  his  once  petted  little  mouse  lying 
dead  in  its  cage  from  sheer  starvation. 

Some  boys,  however,  act  in  a  kinder  manner,  and  do  their  best 
to  tame  their  white  pets,  familiarizing  them  with  their  presence, 
feeding  them  with  little  dainties  from  their  own  fingers,  and  doing 
their  best  to  render  the  existence  of  the  white  mice  as  happy  as 
possible.  It  is  only  for  such  boys  that  I  write,  as  the  cardess, 
thoughtless,  neglectful  boys  ought  never  to  preserve  living  creatures 
which  they  do  not  really  love,  and  which  they  are  sure  to  injure. 

Much  may  be  done  with  mice,  particularly  if  they  are  purchased 
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immediately,  beixig  taught,  as  it  were,  by  example.  The  same  fact 
is  constantlj  seen  in  birds ;  a  tame  robin  or  sparrow  invariably 
bringing  a  host  of  companions  to  partake  of  his  good  fortune, 
though  often  sorely  against  his  jealous  will. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  an  old,  cross-grained,  ill-conditioned  mouse 
is  made  the  first  inmate  of  the  cage,  scarcely  any  efforts  will  serre 
to  render  the  next  comers  properly  tame.  ^  old  mouse  may 
always  be  known  by  the  teeth,  which  are  yellower  and  coarser 
looking  than  in  the  young  specimen. 

The  cages  used  for  mice  are  almost  as  yaried  as  those  for  birds, 
and,  indeed,  almost  any  old  box  can  be  made  into  a  good  mouse- 
cage  by  an  ingenious  lad  with  a  little  notion  of  using  tools. 

As  the  teeth  of  these  little  creatures  are  of  the  rodent  type,  like 
those  of  the  rabbit  and  squirrel,  it  is  needful  that  all  projecting 
angles  should  be  carefully  guarded  with  tin,  or  with  a  tinned  wire 
firmly  pinned  down.  There  should  always  be  a  pair  of  false 
bottoms  to  the  cage,  so  that  one  can  be  washed,  dried,  and 
placed  in  the  open  air,  while  the  other  is  in  use ;  and  on  no  account 
should  the  cage  be  left  undeansed  for  more  than  twenty-fonr 
hours.  There  are  few  aniiuBls  that  require  more  care  in  this 
respect  than  mice ;  for  if  their  cage  be  left  uncleansed,  even  for  a 
day  or  two,  a  most  unbearable  odour  will  be  exhaled,  which,  if  once 
allowed  to  take  possession  of  the  wood,  can  hardly  be  eradicated 
even  by  the  use  of  the  plane. 

There  should  always  be  a  sleeping  and  a  playing  room.  The 
former  may  be  small,  but  the  latter  should  be  large  and  roomy, 
so  as  to  give  these  active  little  creatures  the  exercise  which  they 
need.  Wire  is,  perhaps,  the  best  material  of  which  the  playing- 
room  can  be  made,  as  the  busy  teeth  of  the  mice  can  make  no  im- 
pression upon  the  metal.  Mice  hate  to  be  confined  to  a  level 
surface,  and  if  they  are  to  be  kept  in  full  health,  should  be  allowed 
plenty  of  space  and  all  kinds  of  accessories  for  climbing. 

If,  for  example,  two  flat  strips  of  wood  are  joined  together  at  one 
end,  and  set  up  like  the  letter  A,  so  as  to  make  a  double  inclined 
plane,  they  will  hold  great  revelry  upon  it,  scuttling  up  one  side, 
down  the  other,  round  again  to  the  opposite  side,  and  seen^  as 
delighted  with  their  amusement  as  the  Russians  on  their  ice- 
mountains. 

They  like  to  have  their  food  put  into  comers,  a  little  here  and  a 
little  Uiere,  and  if  an  upright  rod  be  fastened  into  the  cage,  and  a 
little  of  their  favourite  food  placed  in  a  vessel  on  the  top,  they  will 
ever  and  anon  climb  the  rod,  nibble  a  little  food,  and  then  run 
down  again,  quite  pleased  with  their  efforts.    It  is  rather  remark- 
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■Ue  that  they  aiwsjt  descend  bead  downwards ;  their  sharp, 
dured  dawa  enabling  them  to  hold  qnite  firmlj  to  the  wood,  and 
their  hinder  ankles  poeaeuing  mch  freedom  of  action  that  they  can 
be  tnmcd  qnite  round  so  as  to  permit  the  claws  to  hitch  into  the 
smallest  deprcBsion.  By  the  help  of  this  Btroctnre,  rats  and  mice 
ate  enabled  to  cling  to  Uie  edge  of  a.  vessel,  to  snapend  themselves 
by  their  hind  c1b.wb,  and  to  lick  up  its  contents  withont  falling. 

The  wheel-cages  I  do  not  recomtneiid,  oa  the  mice  have  bat  one 
kind  of  ezerciae,  and  are  nnable  to  employ  their  limbs  in  the  many 
Jeata  of  agility  for  which  they  are  fitted.  Dealere  always  try  to 
make  their  yonng  customers  parchase  their  wheel-cages,  which  are 
sometimes  fitted  np  in  very  attractive  ways,  and  mode  to  ring 
peals  of  bells,  tnm  a  windmill,  or  perform  other  feats  for  the  sake 
of  enticing  cnstomers  into  their  purchase.  Still,  however  pretty 
may  be  a  wheel-cage,  and  however  eloquent  may  be  the  voice  of  the 
dealra,  I  repeat  my  advice,  t«  let  it  remwn  in  the  shop-window. 

If  trained  by  a  careful  and  painstaking  owner,  both  rata  and 
mic«  can  be  taught  to  perform  many  curious  tricks.  They  aoon 
lettrn,  for  example,  to  Hani  np  their  own  food,  by  palling  at  on 
endless  band,  on  which  are  placed  a  number  of  little  pans,  which 
is  called  in  mechanics  a  "  Jacob's  Ladder."  The  vessel  containing 
food  is  placed  ontside  the  cage,  and  as  the  mice  poll  the  strap  tlie 
pans  take  up  a  little  of  the  food,  and  empty  it  into  the  vessel 
within  the  cage.  Of  conne,  the  strap  mnst  be  of  metal,  or  it 
wonJd  soon  be  cat  to  pieces  by  tlie  sharp  teeth  of  tlie  mice. 

In  Siun,  the  ownen  of  hoases  are  accustomed  to  keep  a  tame 


nt  about  the  premises.  This  curious  pet  acts  the  part  of  a 
watchdog,  and  is  porticalarlj  nsefnl  in  keeping  all  ita  own  kind  out 
at  the  honse.    Like  many  other  pets,  the  rat  becomes  extremely 
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jeaionB  of  its  privileges,  and  attadcs  any  other  rat  that  ▼entniea 
to  put  its  noae  vnthin  tiie  honse.  These  toane  rate  are  so  well  fed 
and  BO  carefollj  nortored  that  they  grow  to  an  enormous  sise^ 
and  are  more  than  a  match  for  any  of  their  wild  relatives. 

Many  of  my  readers  will  remember  the  cnrions  exhibition  of 
white  mice  and  canary  birds,  immortalized  in  Frith*s  well-known 
painting  of  "  Bamsgate  Sands."     Among  other  tricks,  the  little 

monse  climbs  to  the  summit  of  a  long 
and  slender  rod,  takes  down  a  flag  placed 
on  the  top,  carries  it  down  the  rod,  and 
delivers  it  into  its  master's  hands. 

We  all  have  beard  of  singing  mice,  the 
first  of  whidi  was  publicly  noticed  about 
the  year  1842.  Many  singing  mice  have 
since  been  captored,  and  many  others 
been  heard  prodndng  that  peculiar  chirp* 
ing  sound  which  so  nearly  resembles  the 
notes  of  a  young  bird  trying  its  voice. 
It  seems,  however,  to  be  decided  that  the 
cause  of  this  musical  ability  is  simply  an 
affiMStion  of  the  throat,  and  that  the  so- 
called  singing  is  nothing  more  or  leas 
than  the  wheezing  produced  by  the  injurj 
to  the  throat. 

As  to  the  food  of  the  mice,  there  is  not 
much  to  say.  They  will  eat  almost  any- 
thing; bread,  seeds,  biscuit,  or  meat.  They 
are  all  very  fond  of  cheese,  but  the  white  mice  ought  not  to  be 
allowed  to  eat  it,  as  it  is  injurious  to  their  health.  They  should 
not  have  more  food  in  their  troughs  than  they  can  eat  widtxn 
twelve  hours,  as  they  are  apt  to  knock  it  about  and  render  it  qm* 
less.  Their  beds  are  best  made  of  hay,  or  white  cotton  wool, 
a  little  of  which  shoold  be  placed  in  the  sleeping-room,  and 
exchanged  daily  for  a  £resh  supply.  Black  cotton  wool,  or  wad- 
ding, is  singularly  injurious  to  them,  and  I  have  known  many  mice 
killed  by  a  single  night  spent  upon  this  substance. 

Am  I  have  reoeived  several  letters  from  iads  of  «a  ^«»^*»g 
mind,  aAingiHC  for  fMoe  tnoount  of  the  orig^  of  the  white  mouse, 
I  take  this  opportunity  of  answering  all  such  queries  without  the 
neoessily  for  writing  a  eeporate  letter  to  each  correspondent. 

The  white  mouse  or  rat  is  not  a  troe  species,  but  merely  tm 
oooMional  variefy,  and  may  be  rendered  very  permanent  fay  careiul  . 
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breeding.  The  wliite  mouse  ia,  in  trath,  nothing  more  than  an 
alfaano  varietj  of  the  common  brown  monse  so  plentiftd  in  oar 
dweOings,  and  is  sometimee  found  even  in  a  wild  state. 

The  CheiUenham  Ghronide  of  1822  contains  a  notice  of  a 
white,  or  albino  rat,  which  was  taken  in  that  city,  and  seems 
to  have  been  completely  tamed.  The  account,  extracted  from 
the  journal  in  question,  was  as  follows : — *'  We  have  never  seen 
any  animal  so  perfectly  unique  as  a  rat  at  this  time  in  the  pos* 
flession  of  Ifr.  Moss,  the  chemist  and  druggist,  whose  collection 
of  living  natural  curiosities  promises  to  become  extensive.  The 
rat,  which  is  literally  as  white  as  the  whitest  swan-down,  without 
a  single  speck  or  the  mixture  of  one  daik  hair  all  over  the  body, 
with  little  sparkling  red  eyes  like  those  of  the  Albinese,  was  caught 
«t  Field  Lodge,  on  the  Ist  of  February ;  and  has  abeady  become 
80  tame  and  domesticated  as  to  feed  from  the  hand,  run  in  and 
out  of  the  cage  playfully,  and  sits  patiently  and  contentedly  on 
the  table,  without  manifesting  the  slightest  inclination  to  escape. 

"  Hiis  singularly  early  docility  has  been  effected  by  the  simplest 
means — the  doors  of  the  room  being  well  secured,  the  cage-door 
waa  opened,  and  the  animal  springing  out  in  search  of  liberty  was 
pennxtted  to  nm  about  at  will ;  after  exploring  every  nook,  and 
^nuimg  all  chance  of  freedom  gone  it  returned  contentedly  to  its 
fittle  prison,  to  which  it  has  become  evidently  reconciled.  We 
have,  for  our  own  parts,  ever  felt  an  antipathy  to  rats — but  this 
dispds  all  nervous  loathing,  reooncQes  one  to  its  presence,  and 
«ven  entices  one  to  touch  it." 

I  have  idsobefore  me  a  copy  of  a  formerly  influential  paper  among 
the  sporting  fraternity,  t^Tued  the  "  Annals  of  Sporting,"  in 
which  the  same  animal  is  mentioned,  in  the  following  terms  : — 
"  Mr.  S.  Moss,  of  Cheltenham,  has  in  his  possession  a  white  rat, 
perfectly  tam^,  and  so  familiar  as  to  come  at  his  call ;  and  it  is  a 
aingular  and  amusing  sight  to  see  the  animal  at  play  with  a  dog, 
without  the  least  dread,  although  the  latter  destroys  common  or 
house  rats  whenever  he  can  catch  them." 

Hie  reader  will  probably  have  observed  that  the  above  extracts 
are  copied  toUdem  verhU  from  the  two  publications  in  question,  and 
fiat  the  present  writer,  though  glad  to  rescue  these  notices  from 
the  limbo  of  forgetfnlness,  into  which  they  had  well-nigh  fallen^ 
<does  not  hold  himself  responsible  for  their  style  or  grammar. 

In  truth,  albinism  can  only  be  considered  as  a  defect,  and  in 
more  than  one  instance  has  been  shown  to  proceed  from  weakness 
ofcoiistatation.   All  dark  birds  are  liable  to  pale,  or  white  varieties. 

i2 
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lliere  are  white  crows,  rooks,  blackbirds,  thrashes,  robins,  sparrows, 
pheasants,  and  peacocks,  many  of  which  I  have  seen  in  a  living 
state.  Sometimes  a  certain  "  preserve "  is  noted  for  its  white 
pheasants,  sometimes  a  series  of  white  rooks  is  seen,  and  now  and 
then  the  curions  white  peacock  makes  its  appearance.  Even  the 
hnman  race  is  subject  to  albinism,  and  a  white  Negro  is  not  of  very 
uncommon  occurrence.  In  all  these  instances,  where  the  skin  or 
hair  became  bleached,  the  eyes  became  pink,  except  in  very  rare 
instances,  among  the  cat  tribe,  where  white  fur  and  blue  eyes  are 
sometimes  united,  but  where  total  deafness  is  the  almost  invariable 
consequence  of  such  a  conjunction. 

In  the  case  of  the  human  albino  the  effect  is  by  no  means 
agreeable,  and  his  sable  companions  never  seem  to  consider  him 
but  as  a  deformed  individual,  and  often  shun  him  as  possessed  by 
one  of  the  terrible  Obi  spirits.  The  pink  eye  and  snowy  haur 
have  a  very  pretty  effect  iu  the  mouse,  rabbit,  rat,  or  cat,  but  in 
the  human  being  they  are  almost  repulsive.  As  to  the  white 
peacock,  it  is  a  most  remarkable  being,  the  plumage  being  almost 
white,  except  in  certain  lights,  when  the  **  eyes"  and  other  markings 
of  the  train  are  perceptible,  as  if  sketched  with  faint  neutral  tints. 

The  real  cause  of  albinism  has  been  ascertained  by  a  series  of 
interesting  experiments  upon  some  white  rooks,  which  assumed 
their  dark  plumage  when  properly  fed  and  their  health  restored. 
Still  it  does  sometimes  happen  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  mouse,  the 
albinism  can  be  extended  throughout  a  whole  series  of  generationB, 
until  it  takes  rank  as  a  permanent  variety.  Grencnrally,  these 
permanent  varieties  are  only  obtained  Ihrough  human  influence, 
the  parents  being  purposely  selected  for  the  sake  of  the  peculiar 
characteristic  which  it  is  desirable  to  reproduce. 

As  the  words  **  variety  "  and  "  species  "  have  been  employed, 
and  as  many  persons  are  apt  to  employ  them  indiscriminately,  I 
may  as  well  give  brief  definitions  of  the  distinctions  between  the 
two  terms,  taking  our  mouse  as  an  example.  White,  piebald, 
skewbald,  black,  and  brown  mice,  are  all  said  to  be  permanent 
varieties  of  one  species,  because  they  mix  freely  with  each  other, 
and  the  offspring  is  again  fertile ;  whereas,  if  they  had  belonged  to 
different  species,  the  offspring  would  have  been  sterile.  The  com- 
mon mule  is  a  good  example  of  this  fact,  for  though  a  mixed 
breed  can  be  obtained  between  the  horse  and  ass,  two  different 
species  of  the  same  genus,  their  ofipring,  the  mule,  is  always  barrent 
and  affords  a  sufficient  protection  against  the  bewildering  miztore 
of  species  which  would  otherwise  have  taken  place  in  the  world. 
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Aa  onr  last  series  of  gunM  ooniiBted  of  those  iports  iriiicli 
can  be  best  porsaed  witbm  dooTS,  ve  wiU  now  take  a  few  tiuA 
demaod  open  air  and  plenty  of  space  for  their  exendse. 

In  all  such  games  it  is  needfiil  that  the  whole  of  the  pixyen 
■honld  be  in  continaal  morement,  or  at  all  events,  that  their  penods 
of  Test  shoold  be  short  and  in  some  sheltered  spot.  Perhaps  the 
w<H«t  foe  with  which  a  boy  heated  with  exercise  can  poasiblj 
aKitend,  is  a  sharp,  cutting  wind,  which  is  at  first  moat  grateful 
to  the  glowing  fmme, — an  enemj  coroing  in  the  guise  of  a  friend, 
•Dd  deloding  many  an  nnanspecting  lad  into  a  long  and  seriooa 

The  temperatore  of  the  oater  air  is  for  less  important  than 
is  oft«n  supposed,  for  the  bitterest  cold,  even  though  the  mercnrr 
drop  &r  below  the  freezing  point,  the  shorpeet  north-east  wind, 
or  eren  ^o  densest  fall  of  snow  or  rain,  will  do  little  or  no  harm, 
provided  Uiat  tlie  body  is  kept  in  constant  exenaBe. 

A  lad  may  tomble  into  a  river  in  the  very  coldeet  months,  and 
provided  that  he  continnes  to  move  about  after  getting  out  of  Ute 
water,  he  will  take  no  harm.  A  damp  shoe  which  ^e  owner  wears 
while  sitting  down  contains  more  miitcfaief  tlian  a  dozen  hearty 
doddngs.  In  onr  paper  chases,  for  example,  I  have  known  the 
whole  of  the  boys  enactiiig  the  part  of  bounds,  dash  through  a 
ttnam,  sbnply  becanse  they  wonld  not  take  the  trouble  to  make 
nse  of  a  gate  that  spanned  it  I  have  also  seen  one  of  the 
-  hares  "  miss  his  jump  and  leap  into  the  middle  of  a  deep  ditch, 
and  neither  hare  nor  hounds  be  in  the  least  injnred  by  their 
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accident.  Indeed,  long  before  they  reached  their  home,  they  had 
quite  forgotten  that  they  had  ever  been  wet,  and  both  parties  were 
equally  amused  to  hear  of  each  other's  immersion. 

In  snow-balling,  too,  the  boys  become  so  excited  and  so  hot 
with  their  play  that  they  mostly  divest  themselves  of  their  jackets 
before  they  have  been  engaged  in  their  mimic  warfare  for  many 
minutes;  and  every  one  knows  that  a  skater  always  wears  the 
lightest  and  closest  fitting  apparel  in  his  wardrobe. 

The  real  mischief  lies  not  in  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  but 
in  the  recklessness  of  the  player.  How  often  do  we  not  see  a  boy, 
all  glowing  with  his  healthful  exercise,  stand  deliberately  with 
bared  throat  and  imperfectly  protected  chest  exactly  in  tiie  full 
sweep  of  a  cold  breeze,  or  even  fling  himself  heedlessly  on  the  ground 
for  the  sake  of  cooling  himself,  ^e  latter  folly  I  once  committed, 
and  received  a  sharp  reproof,  in  the  shape  of  a  painful  rheumatic 
attack,  which  affected  all  my  left  side,  and  quite  put  a  stop  to 
active  exercise  for  many  a  day  afterwards.  Let  me  then  strongly 
recommend  my  young  firiends  before  they  oommeiioe  any  of  these 
games  to  take  off  all  the  upper  dothing  which  they  can  conveniently 
spare,  and  lay  it  in  soma  spot  to  whidi  they  have  ready  access.  If 
^e  progress  of  the  game  should  force  them  to  remain  quiet,  if  only 
for  five  minutes,  the  clothing  should  be  at  once  endued,  and  not 
again  put  off  until  the  players  are  called  afresh  to  their  game. 

It  is  true  that  some  boys  are  very  scornful  when  they  see  others 
taking  proper  care  of  themsdves,  and  greet  them  by  the  name 
of  **  molly-coddle  "  or  other  opprobrious  terms.  Still,  it  is  at  any 
time  better  to  be  called  a  molly-coddle  than  to  catch  pneumonia 
or  bronchitis,  and  no  one  will  regret  at  the  end  of  the  diay  that  he 
has  succeeded  in  enjoying  his  pastime  and  preserving  his  health. 

Youthful  constitutions  are  far  too  valuable  to  be  trifled  with, 
and  many  a  sickly  man  looks  back  with  unavailing  regret  to  the 
days  of  his  boyhood,  and  wishes  in  vain  that  he  could  recal  those 
times  when  he  possessed  health  and  strength,  and  lost  them  both 
by  his  foolish  heedlessness. 

Having  delivered  my  warnings,  which  I  trust  may  not  meet 
with  the  fate  of  those  uttered  by  Cassandra^  we  will  proceed  to  the 
games  which  can  be  played  in  cold  weatiber  in  the  open  air. 

The  first  game  is  weU  known  under  the  name  of — 

TOUCH, 

I  think  that  this  game  must  be  the  very  eariiest  sport  which 
the  human  race  invented. 
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It  .is  "adapted  to  the  meanest  capacity."  It  hsA  onlj  two 
lolesy  and  these  are  the  vexy  acme  of  simj^cii^.  Even  dogs  can 
play  at  toach,  and  seem  to  enjoy  the  game  as  much  as  their  young 
masters.  It  requires  no  preparation  at  the  commencement,  and 
can  be  intermpted  at  any  moment.  It  needs  no  "  sides."  It  affords 
admirable  exercise  to  all  the  limbs,  teaches  speed,  activity,  and 
ready  resonrce.  It  brings  ont  many  unsuspected  qualities,  develops 
generalship  to  a  wonderful  degree,  tries  the  patience  invariably 
and  the  temper  sometimes,  and  is  an  invaluable  aid  to  some 
of  the  out-door  games  which  will  hereafter  be  described,  and  of 
which  it  is  the  very  alphabet. 

One  great  advantage  of  this  game  is,  that  it  is  bo  well  adapted 
to  fill  up  a  few  minutes  of  time, — just  those  short  minutes  which 
intervene  between  the  cessation  of  some  more  complicated  game 
and  the  ringing  of  the  school-bell. 

The  game  is  so  well  biown  that  a  description  is  hardly  necessary ; 
but  it  is  so  admirable  a  pastime  that  I  could  not  allow  the  oppor- 
tunity to  pass  without  paymg  it  due  tribute  of  praise. 

The  rules  are  simply  these.  One  player  is  called  Touch,  and 
'iojoa  alter  the  others,  endeavouring  to  touch  them.  J£  he  succeeds, 
the  player  so  touched  becomes  Touch  in  his  turn,  and  has  to  chase 
the  others.  In  some  schools  the  game  is  known  by  the  name  of 
TiGG  or  Tick,  but  the  rules  are  always  the  same. 

Although  it  is  so  simple  a  game,  it  admits  of  more  generalship 
than  can  be  displayed  in  many  a  more  imposing  sport.  There 
are  some  boys  who,  though  possessed  of  less  speed  and  agility  than 
tiie  greater  number  of  their  feUow-players,  are  seldom  captured, 
and*  even  if  they  are  taken,  seldom  retain  the  unenviable  position 
of  Touch  for  any  long  period. 

I  have  known  such  a  player,  when  weasied  and  feeling  himself 
xneapaUe  of  longer  resistance,  allow  Imnself  to  be  caught,  but  he 
took  care,  at  the  same  time^  to  be  dose  to  one  of  his  fellow-players. 
Tile  moment  that  the  finger  of  Touch  was  laid  on  his  arm,  he  would 
iling  oat  the  other  hand  and  touch  a  companion  before  he  suspected 
the  state  of  affairs.  Or,  he  would  rapidly  give  back  the  toudi, 
lesBstathig  his  opponent  in  his  former  position,  and  then  dodge  so 
eleverly  behind  hts  companions  that  he  could  not  be  again  cap- 
tBxecL 

A  good  player  will  lay  all  kinds  of  traps  for  his  advwsaries,  and 
be  ever  ready  to  take  advantage  oi  the  least  mistake  on  their 
parts.  He  will  rush  at  some,  try  to  hunt  others  down  by  per- 
severance, coax  others  within  reach  by  pretending  not  io  see  them; 
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and  I  have  known  great  execution  done  by  one  lad  who  possessed 
the  faculty  of  stopping  himself  when  at  full  speed  and  leaping 
backwards,  on  the  chance  of  some  one  being  behind  him. 

A  simple  modification  of  this  game  is  sometimes  introduced, 
under  the  title  of  Gross  Toucu. 

In  this  game,  the  boy  who  enacts  the  part  of  Touch  is  bound  to 
pursue  the  player  who  is  nearest  his  front.  Consequently,  if  he 
pursues  one  player,  and  has  nearly  succeeded  in  hunting  him 
down,  another  player  may  baffle  him  by  crossing  between  him  and 
his  intended  victim.  In  that  case,  he  is  obliged  to  pursue  the 
latter  player  until  he  in  his  turn  is  either  released  in  a  similar 
manner,  or  achieves  his  own  freedom  by  running  behind  another 
player,  and  so  shifting  the  responsibility. 

POX. 

Another  game  is  also  prevalent,  and  is  called  by  the  title 
of  Fox. 

This  is  a  great  favourite,  inasmuch  as  the  fim  of  hitting  is  not 
restricted  to  one  individual,  but  is  distributed  among  all  the 
players,  each  of  whom  may  hit  the  Fox  as  much  as  he  likes, 
but  at  his  own  proper  peril. 

The  game  is  simply  this. 

One  player  volunteers  to  be  the  Fox,  and  retires  to  a  spot  called 
his  "home:"  it  is  usually  marked  out  by  a  line  drawn  on  the 
ground.     While  he  is  in  the  house  he  may  not  be  attacked. 

All  the  players  now  take  out  their  luuidkerchiefs,  and  make  a 
knot  at  one  end.  The  Fox  now  sallies  from  his  home,  and  hops 
after  the  other  players,  who  try  to  hit  him  with  their  handkerchiefs. 
If  they  can  succeed  in  making  him  put  both  feet  to  the  ground,  he  is 
not  allowed  to  return  the  blows,  but  must  run  to  his  home  as  fast 
as  he  can,  so  as  to  escape  the  handkerchief  hurricane  which  rages 
round  him.  If,  on  the  contrary,  he  can  succeed  in  striking  one 
of  his  antagonists,  the  player  so  struck  immediately  becomes  the 
Fox,  and  as  he  has  both  feet  on  the  ground,  is  fain  to  rush  into 
the  home  at  best  speed. 

Even  in  this  game  good  generalship  is  of  infinite  importance, 
and  a  player  who  has  a  head  to  plan  as  well  as  legs  to  hop  and 
arms  to  strike,  will  always  gain  l^e  superiorily.  I  have  seen  all 
kinds  of  ruses  employed  even  at  this  simple  game,  such  as  inten- 
tionally touching  the  ground  with  both  feet  when  not  in  very 
great  danger,  rushing  home  closely  followed  by  the  other  players, 
and  leaping  out  among  them  before  they  can  dieck  their  speed. 
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Xone  of  ihe  players  ezoq)t  the  fox  may  enter  the  home,  and 
9BJ  one  who  does  so  is  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  if  he  had 
been  stnick  hv  the  fox. 

This  is  a  very  brisk,  lively,  and  noisy  game,  and  like  the  last- 
mentioned  sport,  requires  no  preparation,  the  knotting  of  the 
handkodiief  being  achieved  in  a  few  seconds,  while  the  players 
are  mnning  or  hopping  abont. 

WARNING. 

The  yonng  reader  will  observe  that  the  fonr  games  which  are 
described  in  this  article  are  founded  on  the  one  principle — ^namely, 
that  of  diase  and  toach.  In  the  two  modifications  of  Tonch,  and 
in  Fox,  the  player  who  sncoeeds  in  touching  or  striking  another, 
shifts  upon  Imn  the  responsibility  of  the  office,  while  in  Warning, 
he  does  not  rid  himself  of  responsibility,  bnt  shares  it. 

This  simple  but  amnsing  game  is  thns  played. 

One  lad  volunteers  to  be  "  Warning,"  retires  to  the  "  home," 
clasps  his  hands  in  front,  and  sings  ont  "  Waming  once  1  warning 
twice !  waming  three  times  !  Gock-a-doodle-doo-oo-oo,"  and  there- 
vith  chases  his  companions  just  as  at  Tonch,  save  that  he  is  only 
allowed  to  nse  his  hands  while  they  are  clasped  together.  Owing 
to  the  difficulty  of  the  office,  a  good  player  ought  always  to  take 
it  for  the  beginning  of  a  game. 

If  he  saooeeds  in  touching  any  one,  the  captured  player  is 
forced  to  carry  him  into  home  on  his  back. 

The  two  players  then  join  hands,  and,  after  giving  waming  as 
before,  mxi  from  the  home,  bent  on  capture.  They  are  only 
allowed  to  touch  other  players  while  their  hands  are  clasped  toge- 
ther, and  if  they  loosen  their  grasp  they  are  forced  to  run  for 
home,  wbile  any  one  who  can  catch  them  is  privileged  to  jump  on 
their  backs,  and  be  carried  home. 

Here,  however,  consists  part  of  the  fun.  If  the  player  enacting 
the  part  of  horse  can  carry  the  other  across  the  boundary  of  the 
home,  he  is  entitled  to  inflict  a  penalty,  which  differs  in  various 
parts  of  England.  In  some  places  he  may  kick  his  captive  out  of 
the  home,  in  others  he  ia  entitled  to  one  strike  with  a  knotted 
handkerchief  while  in  others  the  ill-fated  rider  is  considered  to  be 
captured,  and  has  to  join  hands  with  the  others.  This,  in  my 
opinion,  is  by  £ir  the  best  penalty. 

As  the  number  of  the  captives  increase,  they  all  have  to  join 
hands,  though  the  touching  may  only  be  done  by  the  lads  at  each 
end  of  the  line.     Of  course  it  is  impossible  while  thus  banded 
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together  to  catch  the  other  players  in  fair  chase,  and  the  wamers, 
as  the  linked  players  are  termed,  are  obliged  to  devote  their 
energies  to  entrap  their  opponents  within  their  reach. 

As  a  reward  for  taking  upon  himself  this  tronblesome  office, 
the  lad  who  volunteers  to  be  first  wamer  is  privileged  to  join  the 
layers  after  two  have  been  captured,  and  when  there  are  manj 
playing  it  is  usually  the  custom  to  limit  the  wamers  to  a  certain 
number. 

There  iu«  various  modes  of  attaining  this  desirable  consnmma- 
tion.  Sometimes  they  swing  round  the  two  ends  so  qoickly  that 
a  player  is  caught  in  the  circle,  and  is  touched  before  he  can 
escape,  inasmuch  as  the  wamers  can  raise  their  hands  if  he  tries 
to  leap  over  them,  or  depress  them  so  as  to  keep  him  from  crawling' 
under.  Another  favourite  plan  is  to  force  a  player  into  a  comer 
and  catch  him  in  a  similar  manner. 

All  this  time,  however,  the  other  players  vre  not  idle,  for  they 
use  all  their  endeavours  to  loosen  the  hands  of  the  wamers,  or  to 
hold  them  up  so  as  to  allow  their  companion  to  escape.  I  have 
known  a  clever  player,  when  foirly  penned  up,  and  seeing  no  mode 
of  escape,  dash  at  the  middle  of  the  line,  leap  into  the  air,  and 
come  down  with  all  his  weight  in  the  hands  of  the  wamers,  so 
as  to  force  them  asimder  by  the  sudden  shodc.  I  have  seen  a  lad 
fling  himself  on  the  ground  before  the  feet  of  the  wamers,  cause 
them  to  stumble  over  his  body,  and  so  compel  them  to  loosen  the 
hands,  in  order  to  regain  their  equilibrium.  Or,  two  players  win 
seize  simultaneously  the  anns  of  the  central  wamers,  and  dnig 
them  apart  by  main  force. 

I  once  saw  a  very  neat  stratagem  put  in  practice  by  an  inven- 
tive player,  which  would  certainly  ha;ve  succeeded  had  his  activity 
been  only  equal  to  his  ingenuity.  Finding  himself  on  the  point 
of  capture  by  the  wamer  at  one  end  of  the  line,  he  suddenly 
grasped  his  opponent's  wrist,  and  held  it  so  tightly,  that  it  could 
not  be  disengaged.  Meanwhile,  he  swung  himself  about  so  vio- 
lently, and  dragged  his  opponent  backward  or  forward  with  such 
vehemence,  that  the  wamer  at  the  other  end  of  the  line  could  not 
succeed  in  touching  him. 

At  last,  however,  when  he  thought  that  a  favourable  op|Hsrtnsity 
occurred,  he  released  his  prisoner,  and  dashed  aS,  but  was  inter- 
cepted and  touched  by  the  opposite  foe  before  he  could  escape. 
The  situation  was  a  very  fine  one,  and  so  interested  the  players, 
that  they  forgot  to  attack  the  line  in  the  middle,  while  the  two 
ends  were  struggling  for  the  capture  of  this  redoubtable  antagonist. 
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By  the  Authoe  of  "The  Cbicket  Field." 
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TsESB  is  no  more  jojoaa  and  exliilajratuig  amnMment  than 
skabiig — ^partiy  from  1^  faciMty  of  motion,  and  partlj  from  the 
bracing  air  and  the  ehustaddtj  of  the  spirits  at  the  season  of  its 
tBJqfmeat,  on  a  fine  firosfy  day.  For  my  own.  part,  the  very 
aosnd  and  sight  of  a  party  of  ricaters  on  a  fine  bine  sheet  of  ice» 
whale  the  froet  whitens  all  the  trees  and  the  keoi  sighing  of  the 
iftates  mipglew  with  the  long-drawn  cracks  that  yibratefrom  shore 
to  shove  as  the  ice  keeps  sinking  to  its  level,  I  find  all  ao  exciting 
and  ipint-stinring  thai  the  nearer  I  draw  to  the  pool  the  &ster  I 
find  myself  walking,  till  at  last  I  can  hardly  spare  the  time  for  any 
neat  fiMtenings  of  my  skate-straps,  sndbi  is  my  extreme  impa- 
tienee  to  be  catting  and  drding  among  the  animated  throng. 

The  onfy  person  who  seems  to  haye  written  npon  skating  is  one 
Licfotenaint  Jones,  who  fived  about  forty  years  ago.  There  is  not 
one  single  role  of  any  practical  Yalne,  and  scarcely  one  term  or 
fignre  introduced  into  his  little  book  that  can  be  readily  identified 
with  modem  skating.  For  one  thing,  however,  we  mnst  thank  this 
auyior,  namely,  for  tracing  skating  in  some  rode  form  to  the  time 
of  Henry  XL,  on  the  evidence  of  Fitzstephen. 

For  Fitsstephen,  a  monk,  says»  that  when  Moorfields  was  really  a 
moor»  and  that  moor  firaeen  over,  the  yoong  men  of  London  used 
to  skate  with  bones  nnder  their  shoes,  instead  of  iron,  shoving 
themselves  on  with  hard-pointed  sticks.  They  need  also  to  tUt 
violeBEtiy  against  each  other  in  mimic  warfore,  and  give  and  take 
mai^  a  real  broken  head,  however  imaginary  was  the  strife. 

Bones  are  need  for  skates  on  onr  fens  at  tlie  present  day. 

Now  we  may  tndy  say,  pity  'tis  there  shoald  be  no  treatise  on 
skating ;  beeaose  ak«,tTng  is  an  amnsement  in  which  the  knowledge 
of  some  simple  principles,  and  the  benefit  of  some  common-sense 
soggesticms  may  make  all  the  difEerence  between  an  elegant  and 
enjoyable  style,  and  the  most  cramped  and  awkward  performance. 

The  skaters  of  all  odd  conntries  come  to  London,  and  the 
best  •iraJTOg  in  the  wodd — oar  own  ooontrymen  being  first — 
is  seen  on  the  Serpentine, — ^thanks  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  Skating 
Ghib  for  adopting  all  the  figures  worthy  the  name  of  legitimate 
skating,  and  discoaraging  mere  tnchs  of  difficnlty ,  which  are  neither 
plfnaiiig'  to  the  spectstor  nor  enjoyable  to  the  skater  himself. 
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What  constitates  good  skating  P  To  glide  freely,  and  \niix  all 
the  ease  and  security  of  walking,  and  with  the  least  possible 
friction  or  loss  of  power  over  the  ice,  and,  consequently  to  com- 
mand the  utmost  speed  compatible  with  a  given  amount  of  exer- 
tion, is  the  object  of  skating.  And  the  man  who  can  do  the 
outside  edge,  forward  and  back,  with  fine  open  figures  of  3»  as 
essential  for  changing  from  one  to  the  other  and  enjoying  variety 
of  motion,  he  certainly  is  the  best  skater. 

The  Figures  skated  in  company  by  the  club  are  of  use,  because 
they  odd  a  finish  to  your  style — giving  a  more  composed  balanoe, 
and  a  better  self-command.  These  Figures  also  are  admirably 
adapted  for  enjoying  skating  on  the  small  pieces  of  good  ice  avail- 
able about  London ;  though,  hod  the  dub  always  the  command  of 
ice  extending  for  miles,  I  mudi  doubt  whether  the  Figures  would 
ever  have  been  preferred  to  the  more  natural  mode  of  advancing. 

English  skating  was  not  always  superior  to  that  of  other 
countries,  as  it  now  is.  A  great  improvement  was  made  about 
forty  years  ago.  One  of  the  oldest  of  my  friends,  who  has  watched 
the  best  skaters  for  above  fifty  years,  informs  me  that  about  the 
year  1820  quite  a  revolution  was  made  in  the  style  of  skating. 

Grood  skaters  used  to  pride  themsdves  on  the  small  figures  they 
could  cut,  and  on  the  intricate  turns  they  could  make  from  the  outer 
edge  to  the  inner,  and  from  the  inner  edge  to  the  outer ;  conse- 
quently all  skating  was  comparativdy  cramped*  and  contracted  in 
small  cirdee,  and  in  small  compass.  This  is  quite  inconsistent 
with  the  height  and  degance,  because,  while  it  is  obviously  incon- 
sistent with  long  steps  and  bold  strokes,  it  does  not  necessitate  the 
opening  of  the  chest,  or  the  free  carriage  and  spreading  of  the 
figure.  But  about  that  time  there  appeared  on  the  Serpentine  two 
brothers,  the  Messrs.  Longlands— oneof  themwas  one  of  the  masters 
of  the  Westminster  School — ^who  surprised  everyone  with  the  size 
of  their  drdes  and  the  grandeur  of  their  style.  In  the  year  of 
"  Murphy's  frost,"  1838,  I  enjoyed  a  winter  in  London,  and  my 
friend  said  towards  the  end  of  the  season,  that  there  had  never 
been  better  skating  in  his  time,  yet  David  Longlands,  in  his  day, 
was  deddedly  superior  to  the  best  of  that  year. 

When  I  say  that  the  best  skating  is  seen  in  London,  I  do 
not  deny  that,  in  point  of  speed,  in  countries  like  Holland,  with 
skates  made  long  for  the  power  of  the  stroke,  we  should,  at  firaty 
have  little  chance  with  ^e  natives ;  but  certainly  no  foreigners 
have  ever  been  seen  in  London  with  whose  skating  we  should  wisk 
to  change.    No  doubt,  sometimes  we  ore  struck  with  the  style  of 
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some  Canadian,  who  appears  strong  on  His  feet,  the  result  of  moro 
practice  than  we  enjoy  in  England.  Still  we  see  no  men  who  can 
execute  more  fignree,  or  skate  with  more  grace  or  enjojrment. 

As  to  this  strong  skating,  I  haye  one  gentleman  particularly 
hefore  my  mind,  one  who  used  to  skate  many  miles  upon  a  stretch 
in  Holland,  whose  simple  "  roll,"  on  the  outside  edge  (though  he 
could  do  little  more),  was  firmer,  easier,  and  with  a  truer  flow — 
in  every  sense  more  natural  in  its  appearance — ^than  I  have  ever 
seen  since.  An  old  skater  remarked  that,  some  sixty  years  ago, 
there  was  one  gentleman  on  the  Serpentine  who  did  nothing  but 
this  outside  edge,  round  and  round  tiie  ice,  all  day  long;  but  his 
speed  and  his  fieuality  were  such,  that  every  eye  was  on  him — far 
more  attractive  to  the  spectator  than  all  the  turns  and  intricacies 
of  the  figure-skaters. 

In  the  instructions  I  have  to  offer,  I  purpose  to  be  rather  prac- 
tical than  scientific  and  to  say  as  much  as  I  think  it  usefol  to 
say,  and  no  more.  For,  in  skating,  as  with  other  subjects,  there 
are  many  things  which  cannot  be  taught  with  pen  and  ink.  It  is 
wiser  to  select  a  few  topics  as  the  principles  of  the  art,  and  as 
the  very  key  to  the  mysteries  —  principles  so  chosen  that  other 
matters  shall  follow  of  themselves. 

1.  The  lee. — No  mortal  man  can  swim  with  skates ;  so  be  very 
carefhl  how  you  venture  on  weak  ice.  I  much  doubt  whether  any 
man  but  a  swimmer  would  be  likely  even  to  hold  on  to  the  edges 
of  the  broken  ice  till  assistance  arrived.  The  first  thing  you 
would  probably  do  would  be  to  endeavour  to  raise  yourseli'  from 
the  water,  whereupon  your  feet  would  rise  under  the  ice,  and 
your  body  fall  back  and  sink,  never  to  rise  again ;  the  weight  of 
the  skates  drawing  you  down  in  an  instant!  Ajb  to  swimming 
many  yards,  even  the  best  swinmier  could  find  no  resistance  for 
an  ^ective  stroke  with  his  l^s  when  he  had  skates  to  cut,  instead 
of  the  fiat  of  his  feet  to  hold,  the  water.  Still,  to  show  what  may 
be  done  by  a  cool  and  active  fellow,  I  once  witnessed  the 
following. 

I  waa  skating,  in  the  days  of  boyish  rashness  and  foUy,  on  the 
weakest  piece  of  ice  ever  trusted,  on  one  of  the  basins  at  Bath. 
Poor  Charley  Clark  was  of  the  party — one  of  the  most  daring 
USkma  I  ever  knew :  Charley  would  swim  across  the  Serpentine, 
with  no  boat  at  hand,  in  case  of  cramp,  so  apt  to  come  on  if  you  fall 
in  with  certain  cold  springs ;  Charley  was  famed  for  tiger-hunting  in 
India,  and  rejoiced  in  smoking  a  bear  out  of  his  cave — ^but,  alas  I 
he  fen,  pierced  by  many  a  wound,  in  that  iU-judged  sortie  from 
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Lncknow,  which  &r8t  befarajed  tiie  weaktieBs  of  the  garriflon  to 
their  bmtal  and  cowardly  enemy. 

Well,  Charley  was  in  the  middle  of  tfae  pool,  when  I  cried  oat 
to  him,  **  The  ice  is  too  weak ;  cross  the  cracks  as  quietly  as 
yon  can,  and  come  ashore;" — so  saying,  in  three  seconds,  while 
proceeding  to  follow  onr  own  advice,  down  we  went,  bat,  luckily,  near 
the  bonk.  Hereapon  Chailey  was  saluting  us  with  a  loud  peal  of 
laughter,  when  down  he  went  too,  and,  still  laughing,  was  seen, 
holding  on  to  the  edges  of  the  ice.  At  iAie  eight  of  his  hazardoas 
position  a  cold  shiver  seised  us  at  the  heart ;  no  laughing  matter 
it  appeared,  for  to  get  at  Charley  with  rope  or  ladders  seemed 
impracticable.  But  Charley,  after  finding  breath  to  send  no  little 
*'1»lk'.'  echoing  across  the  ice,  soon  showed  he  was  not  to  be 
drowned  in  a  duck-pond.  Balancing  himself  most  carefully,  and 
most  tender  of  the  brittle  ice,  he  first  of  all  caused  his  feet  to 
float  out  behind  him,  and  then,  excellent  gymnast  as  he  was,  he 
used  the  fiat  of  his  hands  like  tiie  feet  of  a  crocodile,  and — while 
the  ice  kept  breaking  at  the  edges,  though  continually  less  and 
lees  as  he  persevered — ^he,  by  degrees,  swam  and  wriggled  himself 
out  of  the  water,  and  lay  flat  on  his  belly  upon  ice  much  too  weak 
otherwise  to  support  hun.  Had  he  attempted  to  stand  up,  he 
would  have  certainly  broken  through  again;  so,  allowing  his 
weight  to  be  distributed  over  some  six  feet  in  length  by  about  two 
feet  in  breadth,  he  crawled  on  his  hands  and  toes,  even  over  gaping 
cracks  and  the  weakest  parts  of  all,  in  safety  to  the  bank  ! 

Remember,  therefore,  as  a  rule  of  safety,  that  to  save  yoursdf 
or  to  rescue  others,  if  you  lie  down  and  crawl  you  may  pass  over 
ice  on  which  it  were  impossible  to  walk  a  single  step. 

2.  Choice  of  Skates. — Seeing  that,  at  ten  years  of  age,  I  was 
but  too  happy  to  borrow  my  father's  skates,  with  which,  after  the 
third  day,  I  skated  several  miles,  though  the  said  paternal  skatee 
were  much  too  long,  the  straps  of  the  worst  construction,  and  my 
shoes  (not  boots)  the  least  fitted  for  those  straps, — I  conclude  that 
boys  need  not  be  too  particular,  but  contrive  to  enjoy  themselvee 
with  skates  far  short  of  perfection.  Still,  as  we  all  like  the  best 
we  can  afibrd,  the  following  hints  will  be  of  use,  though  in  a  less 
degree,  to  rich  and  poor  alike . — 

(1.)  Avoid  fluted  skates — the  fluted  edge  fills  with  ice  and 
causes  falls. 

(2.)  The  more  shallow  the  irons,  provided  they  keep  the  wood 
dear  of  the  ice,  the  better;  because  there  is  less  purchase  against 
the  ankle  and  less  lateral  strain  on  the  straps. 
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(3.)  Choose  izons  neitlier  quite  flat,  because  this  causes  too 
muck  iriction;  nor,  too  mnoih  **  bogged,"  or  rotmded,  because, 
wben  on  the  toe,  jou  bare  thus  a  puiic^ase  agabist  tbe  bed :  this 
is  one  cause  of  tbe  screw  or  peg  coming  out  of  tbe  heel ;  it  also 
ueoesBitates  a  painiullj  tigbt  beel-etrap  tor  keep  the  skate  on. 

(4.)  Tbe  best  shape  for  tiie  irons  is  a  true  segment  of  a  large  circle 
Then,  when  tbe  skate  etands  on  the  table  it  appears  fiat,  but,  on  a 
closer  view,  it  is  found  to  touch  only  tbe  smallest  point. 

(5.)  The  straps  should  be  only  two  to  each  skate,  the  heel-strap 
and  the  fore-slrap.  As  to  the  band  that  is  often  sold  to  go 
behind  the  sidde  four  inches  above  the  heel,  tins  is  worse  than 
useless.  As  to  fore-stn^,  jou  may  skate  comfortably  enough 
with  any  fore-strap,  if  tbe  strap«boles  are  set  right ;  that  is, 
one  hole  just  before  and  the  other  dose  behind  Ihe  ball  of  the  foot. 
Hie  skate  with  second  strap-bole,  as  you  sometimes  see,  cut 
further  back,  somewhere  about  tbe  smaJl  part  of  the  foot,  is  very 
bad,  because  the  strain  to  tighten  a  strap  at  so  long  a  pull  must 
be  cramping  to  the  foot.  The  best  kind  of  hole  at  the  toe  of  the 
skate  is  a  long  slit,  so  that  tbe  strap  may  pass  through  it  twice. 
Yoa  then  haye  the  strap  twice  oyer  the  toe  and  once  bdiind  the  ball 
of  tbe  foot.  The  great  advantage  of  this  double  strap  is,  that  you 
need  not  draw  it  so  tight.  And  badly-arranged  straps  are  tbe 
misery  of  skating.  With  aU  straps,  however,  to  skate  with  comfort, 
you  should  leave  them  loose  at  first,  and  skate  quietly  till  the  blood 
circulates,  and  then  tighten  as  you  can  bear  them. 

(6.)  Prefer  pegs  to  screws  at  the  heel. — These  pegs  should  be 
aquare,  with  serrated  or  rough  edges,  and  of  the  same  size,  not 
tapering,  all  the  way  up.  Screws  soon  draw,  cease  to  act  as 
screws,  and  turn  into  pegs,  and  then,  as  they  are  tapering,  they 
are  tbe  worst  pegs  of  aJl.  Tot  pegs,  you  can  easily  cut  a  square 
hole  in  the  heel  of  your  boot  before  you  leave  home,  and  make  it 
the  exact  form  and  size  of  the  square  peg.  Put  a  bit  of  leather 
into  tbe  hole,  and  when  jion  reach  the  ice  pick  it  out  with  a  brad- 
awl, and  you  can  stamp  -on  yourdmtes,  ti^ten  the  straps,  and  be 
afloat  in  two  minutes. 

My  advice,  so  far,  will  be  of  service  to  all  skaters — even  to 
tbe  most  economical,  who,  when  they  know  how  to  choose,  may 
buy  for  three  or  four  shillings,  at  Ihe  wholesale  ironmongers  in 
London,  a  very  serviceable  pair  of  skates,  and  buy  straps  for  about 
three  shillings  more.  The  straps  should  be  made  of  firm  but 
pliant  leather,  not  too  thick,  snch  as  any  saddler  will  make  if  you 
describe  the  leather  required. 


Bat  skaterv  who  can  afford  ona  or  two  goineBS  for  their 
amasement,  I  should  advise  to  applj  to  Mr.  ColemaD  in  the  Say- 
market,  or  to  Mi.  Preiss  in  Oxford  Street.  Both  theee  cutlers 
make  for  the  Skating  Club,  and  have  the  best  patterns,  fint 
cutlerB  are  not  often  skaters,  and  since  even  wiUi  their  asBistaoce 
jon  may  be  at  a  loss,  the  following  arrangement  I  can  recommend 
after  trying  nearlj  eveiything  that  has  ever  been  invented. 

Hj  Bkate  has  one  steel  cramp  that  clasj«  the  sole,  and  another 
cramp  that  holds  the  heel.  This  gives  the  foot  a  wide  bearing — & 
bearing  as  wide  as  Uie  boot — both  before  and  behind.  I  carry  a 
pair  of  skating  boots  in  a  neat  leather  bag  or  basket,  which  also 
contains  a  fioak  and  biscnits,  and  change  my  boots  at  the  ice.  I 
use  one  strap  only — a  heel-strap.  The  cramp  chisps  the  fore  part 
of  itself^  and  requires  no  strap.  Screws  might  secure  the  heel 
also  without  any  strap ;  but,  in  that  case,  there  would  be  so  great 
a  strain  on  the  instep  that  the  boot  woold  virtually  act  as  heel- 
strap  and  require  tight  Iwung,  so  I  prefer  a  heel-strap  to  support 
the  boot—though  Sir  William  Newton,  one  of  the  best  skatera  of 
his  day,  or  of  any  day,  used  laced  boots  without  any  straps  what- 
ever. I  near  half-boots,  the  fore  part  made  strong,  and  supported 
by  a  cross-band,  like  a  cricket  shoe. 

But  the  great  adrantage  of  this  plan  i>  not  so  much  the  dis- 
pensing with  Uie  fore-strap,  as  ensnring  a  wide  bearing, 
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CHAPTBB     IX. 

THB  DXVA8TATI0K  OF  KIPPXN. 

Ix  the  days  of  Bob  Boy  there  were  no  polioe,  troops,  or  garri- 
sons m  his  part  of  the  Highlands,  and  no  law  was  recognised  save 
that  of  the  sword. 

WiUiam  III.  had  recently  been  placed  on  the  throne,  and  he 
exasperated  the  Mao€h*egors  by  restoring  all  the  oppressive  Acts 
passed  against  them — ^Acts  which  had  been  cancelled  for  a  time  by 
Charlee  II.  Thus  they  were  again  compelled  to  assume  other  names 
than  their  own«  or  forfeit  land,  arms,  and  all  means  of  livelihood. 
The  memory  of  William  of  Orange  is  still  abhorred  by  the  High- 
landers. He  was  a  king  whose  cowardice  lost  the  battle  of  Stein- 
kirke.*  and  by  whose  bdbest  tortnre  was  last  judicially  used,  on 
Neville  Payne,  an  Englishman,  in  a  Scottish  court  of  law.  He 
tntjrodneed  fl<^;ging  into  the  army,  keelhauling  into  the  navy; 
"and  he,"  says  Sir  William  Napier,  "is  the  only  general  on 
record  to  whom  attaches  the  detestable  distinction  of  sporting  with 
men's  lives  by  wholesale ;  and  who  fought  the  battle  of  St.  Denis 
with  the  Peace  of  Nimeguen  in  his  pocket,  because  he  would  not 
deny  himself  a  safe  lesson  in  his  trade ;"  and  he  it  was  who,  by 
his  own  sign  manual,  condemned  the  whole  inhabitants  of  a 
Scottish  valley  to  be  slaughtered  in  their  beds  at  midnight,  and 
this  was  after  he  had  ratified  the  Treaty  of  Achalader ! 

Hatred  of  this  king  and  of  those  who  adhered  to  him  determined 
Bob  Boy  to  punish  some  of  the  Whigs  in  his  neighbourhood,  and 
remembering  how  active  the  Buchanans  had  made  themselves  since 
the  days  of  Glenfruin,  he  resolved  to  fall  upon  them. 

Assembling  about  two  hundred  men,  and  attended  by  Mac 

Akister  and  Grenmoch,  he   marched  from  Inversnaid  towards 

Kippen,  giving  out  that  he  went  *'  in  the  name  of  King  James  YII. 

to  plund^  the  rebel  Whigs."    After  a  fifteen  miles'  march,  they 

n.  K 
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halted  for  the  first  night  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Looh  of 
Monteith,  amid  the  thick  groves  of  oak,  chesnnt,  and  ande&t 
plane-trees  which  floorish  there.  They  shot  some  deer,  lighted 
fires,  and  proceeded  to  cook  and  r^^e  tiiemselres  on  the  Yenison, 
with  all  l^e  greater  relish  that  it  belonged  to  their  hereditary 
enemies  the  Ghrahams  of  Monteith ;  and  after  posting  sentinels,  they 
passed  the  night  in  carousing,  and  Ringing  those  long  songs  still  so 
common  in  the  Highlands,  where  the  air  and  the  theme  have  been 
carried  down,  firom  the  days,  perhaps,  of  the  Droids,  who,  when 
seeking  to  cultivate  the  people  by  music  and  poetiy,  framed  their 
songs  with  long  choruses  in  which  all  could  join. 

And  now,  nnder  the  mstLlng  leaves  of  the  old  forest,  the  Mac- 
Gregors,  wrapped  in  their  red  tartan  plaids,  sat  round  the  glowing 
watdi-fires,  and  made  the  dingles  echo,  as  they  sang  one  of  the 
ballads  of  the  female  bard  of  Scarba — ^Mary,  the  daughter  of  Red 
Alister.  Two  hoars  before  daybreak  they  were  all  on  the  march 
again,  and  eig^t  miles  or  so  further  brought  them,  in  the  early 
dnsk  of  the  antomn  morning,  to  Kippen.  This  village  has  within 
ten  miles  of  the  gnns  of  Stirling  Castle,  and  for  centoiies  it  had 
belonged  to  the  Bnohanans.  Here  the  fertile  valley  through  which 
the  Forth  flows  was  studded  with  proeperous  fiurms  and  handsome 
country  seats,  surrounded  by  luzmnant  crops  in  some  places,  by 
the  stubble  fields  in  others— a  rural  scene,  amid  which  the  roc^ 
bluff  of  the  Abbeycraig  and  the  wooded  summit  of  Crai^orth 
start  up  boldly  and  abruptly,  with  their  faces  to  the  west;  and 
Bob  Boy  took  care  to  choose  the  time  of  his  invasion  when  most 
of  the  crops  were  stored  in  the  bam,  aoid  when  the  cattle  and 
sheep  were  g^athered  in  pen  and  fold. 

On  the  approach  of  the  MacCkiegors  the  old  castle  of  Ardfinlay 
(of  which  no  trace  now  remains)  and  the  tower  of  Amprior  were 
abandoned  by  the  Buchanans,  without  a  shot  being  fired,  while  the 
village  of  IQppen  was  evacuated  by  its  inhabitants,  who  fled  to- 
wards Stirling,  with  idiatever  they  conid  carry.  Carts  and  horses 
were  now  seised  by  the  MaoGhregors,  and  loaded  with  grain,  food, 
fhrmture,  and  whatever  they  could  lay  their  hands  upon.  The 
cattle,  horses,  and  sheep  were  coUeoted  in  herds  and  flocks ;  and 
after  sweeping  the  pansh,  BoVs  men  were  about  to  depart  lor 
Invemaid,  witii  pipes  playing  triumj^antly  in  fircmti  when  a  body 
of  men,  armed  with  muskets  and  bayonets,  swords,  and  pikes, 
appeared  with  drams  beating,  ready  to  oppose  them,  about  aa 
hour  after  sunrise. 

These  men  had  been  hastily  ooUected  and  armed  by  Sir  James 
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LmngBtone^a  geatlemaa  who  had  Mrred  in  fbieigii  wan,  and  who 
mm  nnolTed  thai  Bob  Bay  thonld  not  bany  the  district  without 
a  hiow  being  rtnicfc  in  ifes  defence.  On  the  open  ground  known  ae 
the  ICoor  of  Kippen  they  casM  in  fdg^  of  eaJoh  other. 

Bob  halted  his  men  with  the  spoil  thej  had  ooUeoted,  and  !»• 
sohitely  adranoed  to  the  fiont,  attended  by  his  henchman,  by 
Grenmoeh,  Alaster  Boy,  and  a  few  others  on  whom  he  most  rdied. 
By  his  beazing  and  the  richness  of  lus  weapons,  as  well  as  by  his 
raddy-colonred  hair  and  beard,  and  the  two  eagle  feathers  in  his 
bfaie  bonnet,  Sir  James  Livingstone  reoognised  the  Laird  of  Inrer- 
naid,  and  he  also  came  forward  from  lus  line,  attended  by  a 
faithinl  servant,  who  was  well  armed. 

Under  his  ample  red  coat,  which  was  open.  Sir  James  wore  a 
cuirass  of  pohahed  steel;  his  hat  was  cocked  up  by  gold  cord,and 
his  fuH,  white  peiriwig  jQowed  orer  his  shoulders.  Under  the 
cuirass  be  wore  a  buff  waistcoat,  which  reached  nearly  to  his 
knees ;  he  had  his  sword  drawn  in  his  right  hand,  and  carried  a 
brace  of  loaded  pistdls  in  his  girdle,  to  which  they  hung  by  steel 


"  Hare  I  the  honour  of  addressing  HaoGregor  of  Inversnaid  P" 
nid  he,  politely  Ufibmg  his  hat  when  within  ten  paces  of  Bob  Boy, 
who  repUed  stemty, 

**  1  am.  Mac€hregor.  Had  you  styled  me  by  another  name  than 
that  which  my  fiiiher  left  me,  I  would  hare  killed  you  on  the  in* 
rtaat.   And  you " 

"  I  am  Sir  James  Livingstone.  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
kws  which  seek  the  suppression  of  your  name  and  the  destruction 
of  your  dan,  save  that  I  reprobate  them ;  but  I  demand  by  what 
right  you  have  broken  the  king's  peace,  and  come  hither  in  arms 
to  phmder  a  peaceful  district  f" 

"  For  three  suflhaent  causes,"  replied  Bob;  **  first,  I  have  the 
old  Highland  right  by  which  we  can  at  any  time  make  a  warlike 
inroad  on  our  enemies,  which  the  Budianaas  of  Kippen  and  Am- 
prior  have  been  since  that  black  day  in  Gkafiruin ;  secondly,  I 
break  the  peace  of  him  you  name  a  king  becanse  I  deem  him  a 
Dutch  usurper ;  and  thirdly,  I  take  from  cowards  that  which  they 
have  not  the  heart  to  defSsnd." 

"  I  regret  to  hear  all  this,"  replied  Sir  James,  persuasivdy,  "  tot 
there  wffl  be  much  blood  shed,  MacGregor,  if  you  do  not  yield  up 
the  spoQ  your  people  have  ooDeeted." 

"  Yidd  it— to  whom  P  **  asked  MacGiegor,  loftily. 

"  To  me," 

k2 
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**  Little  care  we  for  bloodshed,"  said  the  other  bitterly ;  "  jonr 
foreign  kings  and  Lowland  laws  have  made  Clan  Alpine  like  the 
Arabs  of  the  desert,  whose  hands  are  against  all  men,  because  the 
hands  of  all  men  are  nplifted  against  them.  Yet  I,  personally, 
have  no  wish  to  slay  any  of  your  people.  You  are  a  gentleman 
and  a  soldier,  whose  character  I  value  and  honour ;  thus,  if  you 
choose,  I  will  fight  with  you  here,  hand  to  hand,  with  target  and 
claymore,  in  front  of  our  men,  and  the  spoil  shall  belong  to  him 
who  draws  the  first  hlood,** 

"  Agreed,"  replied  Sir  James,  sternly ;  "  but,  though  expert 
enough  in  the  use  of  the  sword,  I  am  unused  to  such  a  defence  as 
the  target." 

"  That  shall  be  no  hindrance,"  said  Bob,  as  he  handed  to  Mac 
Aleisier  his  round  shield,  which  was  composed  of  triple  buU's-hide. 
stretched  over  wood,  covered  with  antique  brass  bosses,  and  had 
a  long  spike  of  steel  screwed  into  its  centre. 

The  friends  of  Sir  James  now  crowded  around  him,  and  bade 
him  be  wary,  and  remember  the  vast  strength  of  Bob  Boy ;  the 
great  skill  he  possessed,  the  weight  of  his  sword,  and  the  advantage 
his  length  of  arm  gave  him  over  others.  These  warnings  were  not 
without  effect  on  Sir  James,  who  was  too  brave  to  be  without 
prudence.  He  came  forward,  and,  lifting  his  little  three>cocked 
hat,  the  edge  of  which  was  bound  with  feathers,  like  those  of  all 
the  officers  who  served  in  King  William's  wars,  he  said, 

"  I  agree  to  meet  you,  MacGregor,  as  a  gentleman,  on  the  dis- 
tinct understanding  that  the  entire  spoil  shall  remain  with  him 
who  is  fortunate  enough  to  draw  the  first  blood ;  but,  as  being  the 
person  challenged,  I  daim  the  right  to  choose  my  weapon,  and  for 
many  reasons  prefer  the  pistol." 

"  Be  it  so,"  replied  Bob,  laughing,  as  Sir  James  divested  himself 
of  his  glittering  cuirass :  *'  I  am  not  an  old  trooper  like  you,  yet 
am  a  good  marksman  nevertheless." 

"  Ajre  your  pistols  loaded  P" 

"  The  pistols  of  a  MacGr^or  are  seldom  otherwise,  in  these 
times,"  said  Bob,  as  his  countenance  darkened ;  "  and  yours  ?" 

<*  Are  loaded,  too." 

"  Shall  we  fire  together,  or  toss  up  for  the  first  shot  ?"  asked 
MacGrregor. 

"  We  will  toss  for  the  first  shot,  if  you  please,"  replied  Living- 
stone, who,  aware  that  he  was  a  deadly  marksman,  and  had  fought 
several  duels  in  France  and  Flanders  with  terrible  success,  had  no 
fears  as  to  the  result,  if  the  lot  fell  to  him. 
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"  Then,  Sir  James,  toss  for  me,  bnt  remain  where  you  are,"  said 
MacGrregor,  with  indifference. 

"  And  you  will  take  my  word  for  the  coin — for  the  result !" 
exclaimed  LiTingstone,  wi^  sometliiDg  of  admiration  in  his  tone 
andftce. 

"  Had  I  donbted  yonr  word,  I  would  not  fight  with  you.  On 
equal  terms  I  meet  none  but  gentlemen." 

A  servant  of  Sir  James,  a  man  in  livery,  armed  with  a  musket, 
now  came  hastQy  forward  to  suggest  some  trickery,  which  his 
master  repelled  with  scorn — even  with  anger. 

He  threw  up  the  coin — a  crown  piece ;  it  glittered  in  the  air, 
and  then  fell  on  the  grass. 

'<  A  head !"  said  MacGregor. 

**  I  regret  to  say  it  is  not  a  head,"  replied  Sir  James,  touching 
his  hat,  while  his  cheek  flushed  with  triumph ;  "  so  I  have  won 
the  first  allot !" 

A  shout  of  anger  burst  from  the  MacGrregors  on  hearing  this ; 
but  Livingstone's  followers  waved  their  bonnets  and  clapped  their 
hands  in  exultation. 

It  was  strange,  the  scene  which  took  place  on  that  morning,  on 
the  wide  znoor  of  Elippen.  On  one  side  the  grim  band  of  armed 
MaeGr^ors,  in  their  red  tartans,  with  drawn  swords,  Lochaber 
axes,  and  long  muskets,  guarding  the  whole  spoil  of  the  parish, 
and  keeping  together  the  herds  of  lowing  cattle  and  tethered 
horses,  laden  with  bags  of  grain,  bedding,  and  household  utensils. 

On  the  other,  the  well-armed  retainers  of  Sir  James  Livingstone, 
cross-belted  and  armed  with  pike  and  musket;  and  midway  be- 
tween, the  striking  and  picturesque  figures  of  the  two  combatants, 
who  were  to  decide  the  afiray,  standing  about  twelve  paces  apart, 
with  a  pistol  in  each  hand. 


OHAPTBE     X. 

THE  DUEL. 


Sib  James  drew  up  his  tall  and  soldier-like  figure  to  its  full 
height,  and  buttoning  to  the  throat  his  long-skirted  scarlet  coat, 
the  breast  of  which  was  covered  with  broad  bars  of  silver  lace,  he 
fixed  his  keen  dark  eyes  steadily  on  the  figure  of  Bob  Boy.  He 
then  levelled  a  pistol  at  the  full  length  of  his  right  arm,  and  every 
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eje  was  bent  upon  the  muzzle  from  which  death  was  expected  to 
issue. 

Sob's  coat  was  of  rough,  home-made,  brown  Btn£^  desfcttnte  of 
lace  or  ornament;  but  his  great  belted  plaid  of  scarlet  tartan 
filled  up  the  eye.  His  pistols  were  bright  as  silver,  and  came  from 
the  famons  workshop  established  at  Doune,  so  long  ago  as  164-6, 
hj  Thomas  Cadell.  A  silver  chain  suspended  his  splendidly  carved 
powder-horn,  and  his  dirk  and  broadsword  were  elaborately 
mounted  with  silver.  Sir  James  covered  him  with  his  pistol  and 
fired! 

A  shout  of  rage  and  dismay  burst  from  the  MacGr^ors,  as  Bob's 
bonnet  was  turned  round  on  his  head,  and,  cut  by  the  ballet,  one 
of  his  eagle-feathers  floated  away  on  the  breeze. 

"  That  was  a  good  shot*  Sir  James,"  said  Bob,  smiling,  as  he 
replaced  his  bonnet ;  "  an  inch  lower,  and  there  would  have  been 
one  MacGregor  less  in  the  world  to  persecute.  Under  favour,  sir, 
it  18  now  my  torn." 

BaisiBg  one  of  the  daw-butted,  steel.  Highland  pistols,  he 
cocked  and  levelled  it  straight  at  the  head  of  Livingstone,  whose 
eye  never  quailed,  and  whose  gallant  spirit  never  fiindied.  Then 
suddenly  lowering  the  weapon,  he  said, ''  One  cannot  always  be  a 
hero  like  Fingal,  but  one  may  always  be  a  gentleman.  I  am«  as 
you  know.  Sir  James,  a  deadly  shot»  and  at  this  moment  conld 
kill  you  without  reloading.  I  have  no  desire  to  slay  men  unneoee- 
saiily — ^brave  men  like  yon,  who  may  live  to  serve  their  mother. 
Sootiand,  least  of  all !  In  short,  I  wish  to  epsare  you ;  bat  sm  the 
creagh  must  bek>ng  to  him  who  sheds  the  first  blood,  I  must  send 
this  balkt  either  through  your  head  or  your  hand.  If  you  prefisr 
the  latter,  please  to  hold  it  up." 

Scarcely  knowing  what  he  did,  Sir  James  held  up  his  left  hand. 
Bob  fired,  and  his  bullet  whistled  through  the  palm  of  the  upheld 
hand,  which  was  instantly  covered  with  blood,  when  Livingstone 
uttered  an  exclamation  of  pain  and  suddenly  lowered  his  arm. 

**  We  now  part  on  the  first  blood  drawn — ^your  own  terms, 
Livingstone.  To  the  hills,  lads !"  exclaimed  MacGregor ;  "to  the 
hills  with  the  gear  of  the  Dutch  king's  rebel  Whigs !" 

A  yeU  of  triumph  from  the  MacGregors  rent  the  sky,  the  pipes 
struck  up  "  The  battle  of  Glenfruin,"  and  the  whole  cavalcade 
moved  off  towards  the  moontains.  But  the  matter  did  not  end 
here,  for  as  Bob  tarried  a  moment,  to  take  a  more  oouiteous 
£irewell  of  his  adversary,  and  to  bind  up  his  woonded  hand, 
IdvingBtone's  liveried  valet  levelled  a  pistol  at  his  head.    Forto* 
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natdy  it  flaalied  m  {lie  pan ;  and  MaoAleister  who  waa  dose  by, 
diot  lum  dead  with  bis  mnaket  i 

^  Only  one  man,  a  semoit  to  Sir  James  Livingstone,  was  killed 
on  this  occasian,''  aaya  liie  statMrtacal  aoconnt;  **  and  this  depre- 
dation was  xemembered  by  the  fathers  of  sereral  persons  still 
Hving,  and  is  known  as  the  *'  Her'ship  of  Kippen." 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  means  were  taken  to  recover  the 
cstUe  and  goods  tims  carried  to  the  fitftnesses  of  the  MaoGregorB; 
but  at  this  time  the  whole  Highlands,  from  ihe  German  to  the 
Atlantic  Ooean«  were  full  of  those  scenes  of  war  and  plunder  which 
sDceeeded  the  victory  of  the  loyal  dans  at  Killycnuokie,  and  the 
M  of  their  idol,  the  gallant  Dondee. 


-•o^ 


OHAPTBB    XL 

BOB     GOES     TO    £NGLANI». 

All  hope  of  restoring  the  exiled  Hoose  of  Stoart  having  ceased 
for  a  time.  Bob  Boy,  for  some  years  subseqnent  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Bevohition,  lived  qnietiy  on  his  estate  of  Inversnaid ; 
only  aasoming  the  sword  to  protect  himself,  his  neighbonrs,  or 
those  whose  properties  lay  south  of  the  Highland  £rontier,  and 
who  paid  the  nsniBl  tax  of  Black  Mail  for  that  security  of  life  and 
goods  which  he  and  otheis  afforded  them.  He  dealt  largely  in 
catUe,  and  specalated  so  fortanaMy,  that  before  the  year  1707,  he 
had  cleared  the  lands  of  Groigrostan  from  certain  bonds  held  over 
them  by  James,  Marquis  of  Montrose ;  and  he  generously  relieved 
the  estate  of  Glengyle,  the  property  of  his  nephew,  Gr^^^r  Mac- 
Gregor,  famous  in  Scottish  history  as  Ohm  dim,  or  the  Black-knee, 
from  similar  incumbrances  of  a  heavy  kind;  and  being,  by  law,  the 
gnardian,  or  as  it  is  termed  in  Scotland,  the  Tutor  of  Glengyle, 
Bob  had  great  influence  over  the  whde  clan,  though  nameless, 
broken,  and  scattered. 

Bob  and  his  gillies,  dad  in  their  red  tartans,  and  armed  with 
sword,  dirk,  and  pistol,  and  with  a  taiget  slung  on  the  left- 
shonider,  each  carrying,  moreover,  a  heavy  cudgel,  driving  some 
ihonsaad  head  of  cattle,  with  pipers  plajring  in  front,  to  the  fair 
of  GaUender,  or  the  Trysts  of  Falkirk,  whidi  were  then  held  on 
the  Beddingrig  Moor,  and  had  been  so  since  1701,  presented  an 
appearance  so  animated,  and  an  aspect  so  formidable,  that  few 
eared  to  meddle  with  the  Bed  MacGregor  and  his  followers. 
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ASmja  were  frequent  at  those  fairs,  and,  indeed,  everywliere 
else  in  Scotland;  poliiicaJ  and  religions  differences  made  men 
rancorous,  and  arms  were  readily  resorted  to.  It  was  not  until 
1727,  that  the  Provost  of  Edinburgh  prohibited  the  wearing  of 
pistols  and  daggers  openly  in  the  streets  of  the  dty,  for  brawls 
had  become  incessant. 

"  It  may  well  be  supposed  that  in  those  days  no  Lowland, 
and  much  less  English  drovers,  ventured  into  the  Highlands^**  says 
Scott.  "The  cattie,  which  were  the  staple  commodity  of  iLe 
mountains,  were  escorted  down  to  the  fairs  by  a  party  of  High- 
landers, with  all  their  arms  rattling  about  them,  and  who  dealt, 
however,  in  all  honour  and  faith  with  their  southern  customers. 
A  fruy,  indeed,  would  sometimes  arise,  when  the  Lowland  men, 
chiefly  Borderers,  who  had  to  supply  the  English  market,  used  to 
dip  their  bonnets  in  the  next  brook,  and  wrapping  them  round 
their  hands,  oppose  the  cudgels  to  the  naked  broadsword,  which 
had  not  always  the  superiority.  I  have  heard  from  aged  persons 
who  had  been  in  such  affrays,  that  the  Highlanders  used  remark- 
ably fair  play,  never  using  the  point  of  the  sword,  far  less  their 
pistols  or  daggers ;  so  that  a  slash  or  two,  or  a  broken  head,  was 
easily  accommodated ;  and  as  the  trade  was  of  benefit  to  both 
parties,  trifling  skirmishes  were  not  allowed  to  interrupt  its 
harmony." 

King  William  having  restored  all  the  severe  laws  against  the 
clan.  Bob  was  compelled  to  resume  the  name  of  Campbell,  when, 
in  1703,  his  nephew,  Gregor  Glun  Dhu,  who  was  likewise  com- 
'  polled  to  call  himself  James  Graham,  was  married  to  Mary 
Hamilton  of  Bardowie,  in  the  November  of  that  year,  and  our 
hero  signed  their  contract  as  "  Bobert  Campbell  of  Inversnaid." 

While  he  was  acquiring  wealth  and  popularity  of  a  local  and 
peaceful  land  by  his  frequent  visits  to  the  Borders,  his  wife,  Helen 
Mazy,  managed  his  household  at  Inversnaid,  and  earned  the  repu- 
tation of  being  a  thrifty,  active,  and  careful  housewife.  Gentle  in 
manner,  and  gently  bred,  she  could  play  the  old  Highland  harp 
with  great  skill,  as  she  had  been  taught  by  Bori  DaU,  or  Blind 
Boderick,  who  was  bard  to  MacLeod  of  that  Ilk,  and  was,  more* 
over,  the  loBt  harper  of  the  Hebrides. 

A  Highland  housewife  had  plenty  of  occupation  in  those  daysw 
The  com  was  then  dressed  in  an  ancient  fashion  by  the  women. 
The  straw  was  fired,  that  the  heat  nught  parch  the  grain,  which, 
though  blackened,  was  gathered  into  the  handmills,  or  querns, 
and  ground  into  meal  or  flour,  just  as  the  Israelites  ground  theira 
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of  old.  They  had  also  the  management  of  the  sheep.  No  flocks 
were  then  kept  in  the  Highlands ;  bat  every  fiunily  had  from  the 
Hebrides  a  few  sheep  of  a  small  breed,  which  were  never  per- 
mitted to  range  the  mountain,  but  were  carefully  hoosed  at  night. 

In  the  household  of  Inyer^naid  the  spinning  wheels  were  never 
idle;  hence  there  was  plenty  of  industry  and  comfort,  but  few 
luxuries.  All  the  furniture  was  of  black  oak,  or  Scottish  pine ; 
the  only  piece  of  mahogany  being  an  oval  teaboard,  a  portion  of 
Helen's  **  plenishing,"  when  she  left  her  father's  house  at  Comar. 
On  ordinary  days  her  dress  was  linsey-woolsey  and  a  tartan  plaid ; 
and  though  dignified  with  the  title  of  lady  in  Graelic,  as  being  the 
wife  of  a  chieftain,  and  on  certain  occasions,  such  as  birthdays, 
or  anniversaries  (the  Gowrie  conspiracy,  the  Restoration,  or  the 
imaginary  succession  of  James  YIII.)»  wearing  silk  and  fine  lace, 
they  were  all  made  up  at  home,  for  in  those  sequestered  regions 
the  name  and  business  of  a  milliner  were  unknown.  Of  their  five 
sons,  only  four  had  as  yet  been  bom, — Coll,  Bonald,  Hamish,  and 
Duncan. 

We  are  now  rapidly  approaching  those  events  which  scattered 
Hden*s  happy  household,  and  drove  her  brave  and  trusty, 
generous  and  humane  husband  "to  the  hillside,  to  become  a 
brekoi  man,'*  branded  as  an  outlaw  and  traitor,  with  a  price  upon 
his  head.  King  James  YII.  was  dead,  and  his  son,  though  in 
exile,  had  assumed  the  title  of  James  UI.  of  England  and  Ylll. 
of  Scotland. 

In  1707  the  English  endeavoured  to  farce  the  Scots  into  a 
union ;  and,  as  a  preliminary,  very  unwisely  seized  all  their  mer- 
chant ships  that  were  in  southern  ports.  On  this  Scotland  pre- 
pared for  war  by  strengthening  her  gamsons,  and  proposing  to 
raise  siziy  thousand  infantry;  so  England  resorted  to  other 
means,  and  by  bribery  achieved  the  measure  so  long  desired : 
thus  tiiat  which  was  hitherto  a  weak  and  federal  union,  became 
a  powerful  and  combined  one ;  each  country,  however,  retaining  its 
own  church  and  laws. 

Before  this  great  treaty  was  complete,  the  Scottish  government 
restricted  the  importation  of  cattle  into  England ;  but  free  in- 
tercourse being  one  of  the  happy  results  of  the  Union,  various 
persons  speculated  in  this  traffic.  Among  others  Bob  Boy  en- 
gaged in  a  joint  adventure  with  James,  Marquis  of  Montrose,  who 
had  received  a  sum  of  money  for  his  Union  vote,  and  in  the  month 
preceding  that  measure  had  been  created  a  duke,  with  the  office  of 
Lord  Privy  Seal  for  Scotland. 

**  The  capital  to  be  advanced,"  says  Dr.  Browne,  in  his  "  History 
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of  the  Highlands,"  *'  was  fixed  at  tea  thousand  marks  each,  and 
Bob  Boy  was  to  purchase  cattle  therewith,  and  drnre  them  to 
England  for  sale." 

The  Duke's  money  he  received  fiom  his  £utor  or  ohamberUdn, 
John  Qrahame  of  Killeam,  partiiy  in  cash,  and  partly  in  bills  of 
esdiange,  drawn  through  the  Bank  of  Scotland  on  Grahame  of 
Gorthy.  He  soon  collected  a  vast  herd,  and  leaving  his  trusty 
henchman  and  foster-brother,  MacAleister,  in  dbarge  c^  his  house- 
hold, departed  for  Carlisle. 

The  system  of  fosterage,  wludi  consisted  in  the  mutual 
exchange  of  children  for  the  purpose  of  being  nursed  and  bred, 
was  a  custom  peculiar  to  the  Scots  and  Lriflh,  who  were  wont  to 
allege  that  tiiere  was  no  love  or  faith  in  the  woild  like  that  which 
existed  between  foster-brethren ;  so  Bob  departed  in  confidence  on 
his  important  mission  with  a  herd  worth  twenty  thousand  Scottish 
merks. 

Prior  to  his  leaving  Inversnaid,  Paul  Grubach  had  come  there, 
and  sprinkled  all  the  cattle  with  water  froxti  his  holy  well.  On 
such  occasions  he  was  always  x^nmded  with  certain  flint  arrow 
heads,  which  he  had  found  where  a  battle  had  been  fought,  long, 
long  ago.  These  elfahote  he  duly  dipped  in  the  water  of  his 
well,  and  then  sprinkled  it  over  the  herd  to  prevent  any  spell  an 
evil  eye,  or  another  elfshot,  might  cast  upon  them  before  they 
reached  the  great  market  at  *'  Meny  Carlisle." 


CHAPTEB    XII. 

IHE  GIPSIES. 

The  trade  of  cattle  dealing  was  liable  at  that  time,  as  at  every 
other,  to  sudden  depressions  and  miscalculations ;  thus,  on  his 
arrival  at  Carlisle,  Bob  Boy — ^unfortunately  for  the  success  of 
the  jomt  speculation  in  which  he  was  engaged — found  the 
Southern  markets,  where  Highland  cattle  had  been  so  kmg  in 
great  demaxid,  completely  overstocked.  Many  other  speculators 
were  now  in  the  field.  The  prices  fell  lower  than  they  had  ever 
been  before,  and  he  was  compelled  to  dispose  of  the  whole  stock 
of  cattle  for  below  prime  cost.  As  his  herds  diminished,  he  gradually 
sent  all  his  drovers  and  gillies  home  to  the  Highlands.  The  last 
he  despatched  was  Greumoch  MacGrregor,  with  whom  he  en- 
trusted a  letter  (dated  from  an  hosteb^  in  Castie-street,  where  he 
lodged)  addressed  to  the  Duke  of  Montrose,  detailing  their  mutual 
loss. 
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Whftm  the  iMt  cow  was  Bold,  Bob  secured  the  money  whicli 
Tmuamek  for  ike  Duke  and  faimeelf  in  bis  sporan,  as  tbe  ponck 
wQcm  IB  hoot  of  tke  kilt  is  named.  It  was  made  of  tke  skin  of 
a&  otter,  skct  bj  bimself  in  tke  Dodbari,  and  was  adorned  by 
its  &ee  and  daws,  and  dosed  by  a  corions  steel  dasp. 

With  kis  pisbds  earefolly  primed  and  loaded  (as  tke  roads  were 
tkai  iniwted  by  foot-pads,  moonted  kigkwaymen,  and  gipsies), 
be  left  Caziide  by  the  Scoitisk  gate,  and  in  yery  low  i^nrits  took 
kis  komeward  way,  moonted  on  a  stoat  little  Higkland  horse. 

OarKale  was  tken,  and  for  long  after,  girt  by  walls  and  towers 
as  a  defanoe  against  tke  Scots,  whom  tke  Englisk  oonld  scarody 
riew  jet  as  feUow-sabjects. 

WiUioat  any  occurrence  ke  travdled  about  forty-five  miles, 
and  on  tke  evening  of  tke  seoond  day  found  kimsdf  entering 
MoAitdak!,  a  deep  and  pastoral  vaUey,  which  is  overshadowed 
by  monntains  of  great  hdgkt,  at  tke  foot  of  wkich  tke  Evan  and 
tke  An  win  nnite  tkeir  waters  in  one.  Tke  sunlight  kad  foded 
finm  the  green  summits  of  tke  Moflht  Alps — of  Hartfell  and 
Qnemaberxy,  and  tke  deep  skady  valleys  were  growing  dark.  The 
night  hawk  was  winging  its  way  towards  Ike  lonely  banks  of 
Lodi  Skene;  tke  dirill  whistle  of  the  curlew  as  he  rose  from 
among  the  green  wavoig  fom  or  purple  heather  beOs,  and  tke 
coo  of  Hm  sweet  cushat  dove  in  the  birchen  thicket  were  alone 
bceoking  tke  sOenoe,  wken  Bob  Boy  drew  his  bridle  near  the 
vihge  of  JlioffiKt  to  consider  where  he  should  quarter  himsdf  for 
the  "'g^ 

He  was  in  a  strange  place,  and  had  about  him  more  money 
he  cared  to  lose.  There  were  several  ruins  of  old  ped- 
iKNiaea,  towers  and  cattle-dieilings  on  the  hills,  and  in  one  of 
these  a  hardy  Highlander  could  deep  comfortably  enough  when 
rolled  in  kis  plaid ;  but  there  was  no  necessity  for  fanng  so  roughly. 

A  meteor  whidi  shot  across  the  darkening  sky,  near  the  spire 
of  a  distant  village  church,  made  Bob  thoughtful ;  for  it  is  an 
dd  Celtic  superstition,  that  when  a  falling  star  is  seen  by  any  one 
near  a  buiying-ground,  it  portends  that  death  is  near.  At  the  mo- 
meot  ke  jiansed,  a  cry  of  distress  pierced  tke  air.  He  listened  in- 
teutlj  and  instinctivdy,  and  drawing  fortk  a  pistol,  glanced  ab  the 
font  and  pziming,  to  be  prepared  for  any  emergem^.  Again  the 
cry  veodied  him,  and  it  seemed  to  be  uttered  l^  a  female  in 
distress.  Urging  his  strong  and  active  Highland  garron  in  the 
direetiom.  foom  whence  the  cries  came,  he  entcored  a  deep  and  savage 
ddl  named  Gartpod  Linn,  where  he  behdd  a  very  startling  sight. 
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A  large  and  gnarled  tree  spread  its  broad  brandies  like  a  leafj 
arch  above  this  dell,  and  beneath  them  the  last  red  gleam  of  the 
western  sky  shone  full  into  the  hollow.  There  an  officer  and  a 
party  of  soldiers  were  deliberatelj  preparing  to  hang  four  peasaats 
on  the  lower  limb  of  the  old  chesnut.  At  the  foot  of  the  latter^ 
on  her  knees  with  hsir  disheyelled  and  disordered  dress,  there 
knelt  a  young  g^rl,  who  was  alternately  bewailing  the  fate  of  the 
four  victims,  and  imploring  mercy  for  them ;  and,  from  what  she 
said,  they  proved  to  be  her  father  and  three  brothers. 

In  the  oldest  peasant  MaoGregor  almost  immediately  recognised 
Andrew  Gemmil,  the  gipsy  wanderer,  who  had  acted  as  his  guide 
when  he  followed  Duncan  nan  Greagh  to  the  Braes  of  Bannoch. 
Being  single-handed,  ignorant  of  the  crime  of  which  the  prisoners 
were  accused,  and  finding  himself  before  eighteen  soldiers  and  an 
officer,  who  were  all  fully  armed,  and  who  by  their  jack-boots, 
buff  breeches,  and  blue  coats,  evidently  belonged  to  a  Border 
Militia  Begiment,  Bob  Boy  stood  by  for  some  time  in  bewilder- 
ment, and  soon  saw  the  four  unfortunates  flung  in  succession  off 
a  ladder,  and  all  swinging  and  writhing  in  the  agonies  of  death 
between  him  and  the  ruddy  western  sky. 

The  officer  now  commanded  his  men  to  seize  the  girl,  who  had 
cast  herself  with  her  face  on  the  grass,  that  she  might  shut  out 
the  dreadful  scene ;  he  added  that  they  were  to  bind  her  hands 
and  feet  together,  and  then  throw  her  head  foremost  into  the 
stream,  which  then  swept  in  full  flood  through  this  savage  ravine, 
and  was  all  the  more  fierce  and  deep  that  heavy  rains  had  fallen 
of  late.  Bob's  blood  began  to  boil.  He  thought,  perhaps,  upon 
the  words  of  Ossian : — **  Within  this  bosom  is  a  voice — ^it  comes 
not  to  other  ears — that  bids  Ossian  succour  the  helpless  in  their 
hour  of  need." 

Four  soldiers  tied  her  hands  and  feet,  and  were  about  to  obey 
the  order  of  the  officer,  when  Bob,  exasperated  by  such  unmanly 
cruelty,  commanded  them  in  a  loud  voice  to  pause,  and  then  he 
demanded  sternly,  "  Why  do  you  treat  a  helpless  female  in  a 
manner  so  barbarous  P  " 

Perceiving  that  he  was  plainly  attired  in  a  rough  coat  of  €^o- 
way  frieze,  with  a  tartan  plaid  thrown  over  his  left  shoulder,  and 
a  broad  blue  bonnet  drawn  down  dose  to  his  eyes,  and  perhaps 
unaware  that  he  had  a  good  sword  by  his  side,  and  pistob  at 
his  girdle,  the  officer  replied  haughtily, — 

"  Sir,  you  had  better  begone  about  your  own  business,  what- 
ever it  may  be,  lest  we  add  you  to  the  goodly  company  who 
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await  the  crows  on  that  branch,  if  you  dare  to  interrupt  those 
who  act  in  the  Queen's  name  and  under  her  authority." 

"  Miscreant !  "  exclaimed  Bob,  "  the  good  Queen  Anne  never 
gave  you  warrant  £ot  such  deeds  as  these." 

"  Then  the  Lords  of  her  Goundl  do— so  it  matters  not  to  me." 

**  Who  are  these  people  P  "  asked  Bob,  firmly. 

"  Enemies  of  Ohurdi  and  State,"  replied  the  officer,  "  and, 
^erefore,  they  must  suffer.    Throw  in  the  woman !  " 

"  Hold,  I  command  you ! "  exclaimed  MacGregor,  with  a  voice 
Hke  a  trumpet,  and  leaping  from  his  saddle,  he  unsheathed  his 
claymore.  The  fury  and  indignation  which  filled  his  heart  added 
tack  strength  to  his  muscular  arm,  that  in  an  incredibly  short 
space  he  had  tossed  eight  of  the  soldiers  into  the  stream,  and 
rescued  the  girl,  waving  his  bare  blade  in  a  circle  between  her  and 
the  rest,  who  dared  not  advance.  Confounded  by  the  audacity  of 
the  man,  by  his  sudden  onslaught,  and  the  whole  catastrophe,  the 
officer  remained  for  a  moment  gazinff  alternately  at  the  bold  in- 
teroessor.  and  at  his  men.  who  w^«B^lmg.  Bhoutmg,  Bweanng, 
and  scrambling  to  the  river  bank  as  they  best  could.  With  a 
slash  of  his  skene  dhu  Bob  cut  the  cords  which  bound  the  girl's 
hands  and  feet,  and  bade  her  "  begone  and  God-speed." 

By  this  time  the  officer  had  rallied  his  energies,  and  drawing 
his  sword,  attacked  Bob,  who  instantly  ran  him  through  the 
body,  on  which  the  soldiers,  believing  that  some  large  force  of 
assailants  were  at  hand,  fled  without  firing  a  shot,  and  left  him 
in  possession  of  the  field. 

He  then  cut  down  those  who  had  just  been  executed.  All  were 
motionless  and  still ;  but  not  aU  dead,  for  erelong  one  who  had 
been  last  thrown  off  the  ladder  showed  signs  of  life,  and  began  to 
revive. 

Bob  committed  him  and  the  girl,  his  sister,  to  the  care  of  the 
peasantry,  some  of  whom  were  now  assembled.  He  did  more,  for 
he  carefully  bound  up  the  wotmd  of  the  officer,  who  was  borne 
away  to  the  village ;  and  then  MacGrregor,  not  knowing  how  the 
xiatter  might  end,  or  of  what  the  persons  rescued  were  accused, 
put  some  money  into  the  hands  of  the  half-dead  girl,  and 
remounting  his  horse,  galloped  through  Moffatdale  as  fkst  as  its 
heels  could  bear  him. 

The  author  who  relates  this  adventure  of  Bob  Boy,  terms  the 
persons  who  were  executed  "  fanatics ;"  but  it  is  much  more  pro- 
bable that  they  were  all  Border  gipsies,  against  whom  there  were 
then,  and  for  long  after,  laws  in  existence  even  as  severe  as  those 
which  oppressed  the  Clan  Gregor. 
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CHAPTEB      XIII. 

IXTEBSKAID  PILLAGED. 

On  receipt  of  Bob  Boy's  letter,  contamixkg  inteUigenoe  that  tiie 
cattle  specolatioii  Had  been  a  failure,  and  that  their  numef  wajs 
nearly  lost,  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Montrose  burst  iato  a  verj 
undignified  Et  of  indignation,  and  instantly  sammoned  his  cham- 
berlain, John  Grahame  of  Killeam,  who  was  a  remote  relation  of 
his  own,  and  in  every  sense  a  devoted  and  nnscrapoloas  fbUower. 

Poor  Grenmoch,  whose  rough  and  weather-beaten  exterior,  with 
homespun  Highland  dress,  with  a  target  slung  on  his  bade,  all 
combined  to  gain  him  but  little  i&rotxr  with  Montrose's  pampered 
valets,  was  speedily  bowed  oat  by  them,  and  had  the  door  shnt 
in  his  face,  notwithstanding  the  eagle's  feather  in  his  bomwt, 
which  evinced  his  claim,  when  on  the  mouniain  side,  to  be  considered 
a  gentleman. 

Then  the  angxy  Duke  laid  the  letter  of  Bob  before  his  diam* 
berlain,  who  in  the  Scottish  fashion  was  simply  named  always 
by  the  title  of  his  property. 

''Well,  Billeam,"  said  Montrose,  grimly;  "here  is  a  bvaw 
business  I  Ten  thousand  merks  nearly  have  been  made  away  with 
by  this  Highland  limmer,  and  am  I  to  be  at  the  loss  of  themP " 
Assuredly  not,  your  Grace — assuredly  not,"  replied  EjUeam; 
Bob  has  property ;  there  are  both  Inversnaid  and  Craigroataa." 
Craigrostan — ^bah !  it  is  only  a  tract  of  grey  rock  and  red 
heather,  where  even  the  deer  can  soaroely  find  shelter,"  repliad  the 
duke,  contemptuously. 

"  But  Inversnaid  has  a  comfortable  house,  with  steading,  bazn» 
and  byre,  fi>rbye  garden  and  meadow  ground." 

**  Tlien,  by  heaven,  I  shall  take  Inversnaid,  though  all  that  bear 
the  surname  of  MacGhregor  were  on  the  hills  to  oppose  me  1 "  ez* 
claimed  the  Duke,  passionatebf . 

Ejlleam  seemed  nneaay  as  the  Duke  made  this  ontbnrsti  and 
he  twisted  his  well-powdered  wig  to  and  fino,  as  if  the  heat  of  it 
oppressed  him.  He  was  a  dapper  little  personage,  who  was  always 
accurately  attired  in  a  square  skirted  coat,  having  iiBi*"fF!*fn  eofii 
and  pocket  flaps,  a  k)ng-bodied  vest  and  small  clotiias  all  of  black 
velvet.  His  cravat,  wig,  and  raffles  were  alwmya  white  as  anow; 
he  did  mot  i4>prove  of  swords,  and  never  wore  one*  thongh  kat  mora 
than  sixty  years  after  this  time  every  gentleman  in  Scotland  did* 
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In  one  huge  pocket  bo  canied  a  silver  anuff-bozy  and  in  the 
other  a  small  thick  breeches'  Bible»  which  he  prodnoed  on  evecy 
occasion ;  for  he  was  one  of  those  religions  pretendera  of  whom 
Sooiland  has  always  |»rodnced  a  pkntifol  crop. 

To  describe  his  fiaoe  wonid  be  dificult ;  bnt  it  e^reesed  a  sin- 
golar  oombination.  of  suaTify,  secret  ferocity,  cunning,  and  mean- 
ness. Montrose  was  the  chief  of  his  name;  hence  KiUeam 
regarded  him  as  a  demigod,  and  all  the  more  so  because  he  was  a 
dnke,  and  one  who  paid  him  welL 

So  between  them  it  was  arrai^ed,  that  as  Bob  Boy  was  absent — 
Inddly  for  their  scheme — ^possession,  in  the  meantime*  should  be 
taken  of  all  the  moveahleB  in  his  house  ai^  on  his  estate;  that 
a  warrant  for  his  apprehension  should  be  procured,  and  a  reward 
affinred  for  his  capture  by  advertisements  in  the  Sdinbnrgh  news- 
papers. Such  lawless  and  arbitrary  proceedings  were  as  easily 
sumaged  as  proposed  in  those  days. 

"  Take  a  weU-armed  party  of  my  own  people  with  you*"  said 
the  Duke ;  "  Bob  has  many  enemies  in  Dumbarton  and  the 
Lennox,  who  have  long  been  resenting  his  collection  of  black- 
nuily  and  you  wiU  find  plenty  of  hands  willing  enough  to  aid  you 
in  driving  his  men  farther  into  the  hills.  There  is  Stirling  of 
Garden  wiQ  help  you  if  required ;  and  I  dare  say  Maodougal's 
Dragoons  could  be  marched  up  Lochlomond  side^  with  the 
Bnehanans  of  Eippen ;  and,"  he  added,  with  a  sour  smile,  "  per- 
haipB  the  Laird  of  Luss  may  move  in  the  matter,  if  he  has  not 
fingotten  the  battle  of  Glenirnin,  and  the  blood  that  yet  staLns 
the  floor  of  a  certain  vault  in  the  castle  <^  Bannochar.  See  to 
this,  KiUeam,  and  bring  me  news  when  all  is  arranged." 

KiUeam  was  somewhat  aghast  on  hearing  this  rapid  sketch  of 
a  campaign  in  which  he  was  to  figure  as  leader.  He  had  no 
desire  to  head  an  armed  raid  into  ihe  MacGregors*  country  if  he 
could  avoid  it ;  but  he  resolved  to  proceed  in  regular  {om  of  law ; 
and  in  the  Duke's  name  he  did  so,  with  marveUous  rapidity. 

An  Bob  Boy's  fiurm  stock  and  furniture,  and  ultimately  his 
hoase  and  estates,  Inversnaid  and  Craigrostan,  were  unjustifiably 
made  objects  for  arrest  and  sale ;  and  while  he  was  hngmng  in 
GSasgow,  endeavouring  to  raise  money  to  repay  the  Duke,  the 
**  warrant  of  distress,"  as  it  would  be  caUed  in  England,  was  en- 
finoed  with  great  strictness  and  even  barbarity. 

Another  account  of  these  proceedings  would  make  it  iq>pear 
that  Bob  was  oompeUed  to  assign  his  possessions  in  mortgage  to 
the  Duke  of  Montrose^  under  a  solemn  promise  that  they  should 
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revert  to  Him  when  he  conld  restore  the  money  lost  in  the  trans* 
action  at  Carlisle ;  that  afterwards,  when  his  finances  improved, 
he  offered  the  snm  for  which  the  two  little  properties  were  held  in 
hand ;  bnt  Montrose  and  Killeam  replied  that,  besides  the  prin- 
cipal, there  was  now  interest  thereon,  and  varions  other  expenses, 
so  that  much  time  wonld  be  required  to  make  np  a  statement  of 
the  whole  sum,  and  that,  in  "this  equivocal  manner,  he  was 
amused,  and  ultimately  delved  of  aU  his  property,'*  Whatever 
their  proceedings  were,  of  the  latter  fact  there  is  no  doubt. 

With  a  band  of  woU-armed  followers  to  support  the  officers  of 
the  law,  Ejlleam  appeared  at  the  house  of  Inversnaid,  when,  for- 
tunately for  himself  and  for  those  who  accompanied  him,  the  men 
of  the  village  were  absent — some  with  the  catUe  on  the  mountains, 
others  cutting  peat  in  the  bogs;  some  fishing  in  the  loch,  and 
others  hunting  in  the  woods. 

Bob's  crops  of  barley,  rye,  peas,  and  small  black  oats,  were 
all  stored  in  his  granary ;  and  stacks  of  dark  brown  peats,  drawn 
from  the  bog  on  8le<%es  for  winter  fuel,  were  piled  before  the 
door.  The  young  women  of  the  village  were  busy  carrying 
manure  to  the  fields  in  conical  baskets,  for  now  the  little  wooden 
ploughs  were  at  work  on  the  upland  slopes ;  and  the  old  people  sat 
at  their  doors,  knitting,  spinning,  or  basking  in  the  autumn  sun, 
that  poured  his  yellow  glory  down  the  rugged  glen,  where  the 
voices  of  the  children  rang  merrily,  for  a  band  of  bare-headed  and 
bare-legged  urchins  were  having  a  boisterous  and  gleeful  game, 
with  dubs  and  balls,  in  the  middle  of  the  dachan,  when,  to  the 
terror  of  all,  John  Grahame  of  Killeam  appeared  with  his  followers. 

He  had  come  up  Loch  Lomond,  with  one  or  two  large  boats, 
armed  with  brass  swivel-guns,  accompanied  by  several  of  the 
Buchanans,  and,  as  some  say,  by  Stirling  of  Garden,  who  hated 
Bob  Boy,  and  dreaded  him,  too,  as  he  had  long  and  unjustly 
withheld  the  tax  of  black-mail. 

With  all  his  duplidty  and  cunning,  Killeam  must  have  been  a 
bold  fellow  in  attempting  to  enforce,  in  those  days  of  dirks  and 
broadswords — and  more  espedaUy  in  the  country  of  Bob  Boy — 
the  same  harsh  measures  which  similar  factors  carry  out  so 
successfully  among  the  now  unarmed  population  of  the  North ; 
spreading  desolation  through  Boss-shire,  Sutherland,  and  Breadal- 
Imne.  Yet,  anomalous  as  it  may  appear,  he  did  so.  It  is  said 
that  on  the  night  before  this  visit,  Bob's  staghounds  howled  in 
a  melancholy  and  ominous  manner,  for  the  old  grey  Highland 
dog  possesses  a  sagacity  so  remarkable,  and  an  attachment  so 
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strong  for  his   master,    that  the  people  believe  he  can  foresee 
approaching  evil  and  death  with  the  eyes  of  a  seer. 

Of  the  interview  which  took  place  between  Mr.  Ghuhame  and 
Helen  MacGregor,  only  traditional  accounts  have  been  preserved ; 
bat  all  who  have  written  on  the  subject  assert  that  he  forcibly 
entered  the  house  of  Inversnaid,  and  roughly  and  summarily  ex- 
pelled her,  with  her  four  children  and  all  her  servants ;  and  that 
his  bearing  was  harsh,  brutal,  and  unjustifiable. 

"  Grahame  of  Killeam,*'  says  the  "  History  of  Stirlingshire," 
**  over-asealous  in  his  master's  service,  had  recourse  to  a  mode  of 
expulsion  inconsistent  with  the  rights  of  humanity,  by  insulting 
Urs.  Campbell  in  her  husband's  absence." 

The  furniture,  crops,  farm  stock,  food,  clothing,  and  everything 
were  carried  off  to  be  sold  at  Glasgow,  or  Dumbarton,  and  the 
door  of  the  empty  house  was  closed  upon  the  now  homeless 
&mily.  The  poor  huts  of  Greumoch,  Alaster  Roy,  and  their 
more  immediate  followers,  were  burned  or  levelled,  that  they  too 
might  be  without  shelter ;  and  re*embarking,  after  achieving  these 
outrageous  proceedings,  Killeam,  with  all  his  plunder,  spread  his 
sails,  and  proceeded  down  Loch  Lomond  with  all  speed. 

More  than  once  the  long  Spanish  gun  of  Bob's  foster-brother 
covered  the  dapp^  figure  of  the  duke's  chamberlain ;  but  Greu- 
moch arrested  the  weapon,  and  bade  him  tarry  in  his  vengeance 
till  the  Bed  MacGhregor  returned. 

On  beholding  the  total  ruin  of  her  household,  Helen  MacGregor 
is  said  to  have  cast  her  plaid  around  her  little  boys,  as  they 
shrank  to  her  side,  and  exclaimed,  in  a  piercing  voice,  "  Oh  I  St. 
Mary,  now  with  the  archangels,  look  here ! "  For  a  time  she 
abandoned  herself  to  the  wildest  grief;  then  when  thoughts  more 
fierce  and  bitter  came,  she  wiped  away  her  tears,  and  registered  a 
terrible  vow  for  vengeance  on  their  oppressors. 

"  It  is  certain,"  says  Scott,  **  that  e^e  felt  extreme  anguish  on 
being  expelled  from  the  banks  of  Loch  Lomond,  and  gave  vent  to 
her  ^elingB  in  a  fine  piece  of  pipe  music,  which  she  composed, 
and  which  is  still  well  known  by  the  name  of '  Bob  Boy's  Lament.'  " 

One  of  the  children  was  sickly  and  feeble,  and  thus  they  were 
all  thrust  forth  upon  the  mountahi  side,  in  the  last  days  of  autumn, 
when  a  Highland  winter,  with  all  its  severities,  was  at  hand,  and 
when  the  forest  of  pine — the  badge  of  their  name — would  be  their 
only  shdter ;  so  Helen  longed  for  the  return  of  her  husband,  and 
for  the  vengeance  that  was  sure  to  follow ! 

{To  b^  continued,} 
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:    Br  TAi:  jkey.  j.  a  wooj>,  jca. 

WHITE  XICS. 

Befobe  commeiicniig  tbe  histoiy  of  oar  next  feathered  pet,  I 
shtfold  ]Ske  to  add  Ji  kind  of  postBoript  to  ihe  history  of  iho  white 
mioe  recorded  in  page  110.  Jnst  after  I  had  finished  that  artiole,  I 
happened  to  inquire  about  a  certom  mottled  moose  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Mr.  J.  B.  Sowerby,  in  which  I  had  taken  an  interest  from 
the  faet  ihttt  it  was  the  fsther  of  a  fiun3y  from  whom  it  had 
been  sepsffsted  by  its  owner,  according  to  the  needfal  custom 
ttf  tiiose  who  aspire  to  the  right  ntatnagement  of  tiiese  pets. 

ffis  wife  was  of  the  pnre  white-coated,  pink-eyed  variety,  while 
he  himself  was  nearly  white,  with  some  patciies  of  very  pale  brown 
Boottered  irregularly  over  the  body  and  limbs.  Bemg  onrions  to 
ascertain  the  colonr  of  the  young,  six  in  nnmber,  I  made  the 
necessary  inqniries,  and  found  that,  with  one  exception,  the  whole 
of  the  yonng  were  brown,  like  the  common  mioe  of  our  houses. 
There  was,  however,  a  single  exception,  and  in  that  case  abont 
half  an  inch  of  the  tail  was  white ;  the  remainder  of  the  body 
and  limbs  being  brown  like  the  rest  of  the  family. 

I  mention  this  dronmstance  because  it  is  a  viduable  example  of 
the  tendency  in  aH  crossed  breeds  to  revert  to  the  original  iypc — 
a  tendency  which  seems  likely  to  oppose  the  theory  of  natural 
development.  Pigeons  and  rabbits  are  especialiy  liable  to  this 
tendency.  The  **  fancy  "  breeds  are,  perhaps,  the  most  artdfioial  of 
any  TBiieties,  and  therefore  display  a  continual  wish  to  retam  to 
their  original  form.  Fanciers  often  find  themselves  serious^ 
annoyed  by  the  brown^fisrred,  upright-eared  young  whidi  a  pair 
of  weD-bred  fimcy  Tabbits  wiU  ocoasionBlly  preAnoe,  and  ^e  bars 
•of  the  original  "Blue  Book"  are  always  liable  to  Aufw  tbem- 
sehres,  -even  in  young  pigeons  hatched  from  the  best  bred  pareats. 

THB  GROW  OaUBK— &A.y£N. 
All  the  members  of  this  group  have  a  decided  family  likeness ; 
and,  OB  a  general  faet,  iiie  relationship  can  be  recognized  as  long 
OB  they  belong  to  the  British  species.  Bitt  as  there  ore  several 
foreign  birds  which  bear  a  decided  resemblance  to  the  crow  tribe 
though  really  belonging  to  other  families,  it  is  needful  to  giv^  ^ 
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Hew  IdntB  as  to  the  method  b^  -wiiieli  these  xnaj  be  dutin- 
gnidied.  7^  yonmg  obeo^er  mast  look  fint  at  the  beak,  then 
at  the  wings,  and  lastly  at  the  legs.  In  all  these  birds  the  beak 
is  stRjog  and  oonical,  ai«hed  on  tiie  keel,  i.e.,  Hm  ridge  along  the 
upper  sn&oet,  with  the  sMes  rather  fladtaMd  as'  te  ae  the  tq>. 
nie  aoatrilB  are  aet  at  tiie  baae  ef  die  beak,  wmd  hidden  if 
pfauoes.  The  wiags  axe  semper  TCtf  large,  aad  aieatlj  pouited. 
The  tarsi,  ije^  the  long  straight  Seg^bones,  am  of  modente  lengtii, 
and  cohered  with  strong  ahield-like  seaiss. 

The  Bzxfcish  representatvivs  of  this  large  familj  are  the  carrion 
crow,  the  rook,  the  Bojston,  or  hooded,  or  grey  crow,  the  choog^ 
the  raven,  the  jackdaw,  the  jay,  and  iJie  magpie.  As  I  have  had  no 
personal  experience  of  the  &^  Ibor  of  these  birds,  I  will  prooeed 
at  once  to  tbe  next  on  tiie  haL 

The  'BLltex,  once  so  pientiftd  over  England,  is  now  nearly 
extinct,  except  in  some  of  the  wild  nncnltBYated  districts,  where  h 
still  lingers,  tittering  its  hoarse,  knd  ay,  flapping  its  broad  wii^ga, 
and  committing  no  small  havoc  among  the  young  or  ^ble  »niTO»l« 
that  hare  tlie  misfortune  to  dwell  in  its  neighhoariiood. 

To  procure  a  raTen  is  now  a  difficult  tad:,  and  om  seldom  be 
accnmplished  except  by  giving  an  order  to  the  regular  dealers.  I 
do  not  advise  any  of  my  young  readers  to  poasess  themsehres  of 
a  raven,  unless  they  have  ample  space  for  i^e  bird,  and  are  quite 
certain  timt  it  cannot  get  into  any  mischief,  fiither  a  magpie,  n 
jay,  or  a  jackdaw,  seems  to  be  possessed  with  an  incessant  spirit  of 
BiisGfaieCbat  the  vaven  seems  to  have  enough  for  the  three,  and  as 
it  possesses  enormous  muscular  power  and  irrepressible  andaooty, 
it  is  a  peculiarly  unsafe  inmate  of  a  house  or  garden. 

For  my  own  part,  I  have  been  fer  some  months  vndecided 
whether  I  shall  hare  a  raven  or  not  I  should  greatly  like  to 
poswss  one  of  these  bards,  but  then  I  know  that  he  would  pnll  »p 
aU  my  newly*sown  seeds,  bnlly  my  cat,  peek  the  serrants'  heels, 
get  into  the  milk  pail,  tear  my  papers  to  pieoes,  and,  in  eiievt, 
spoil  everything  wkibin  his  reach.  I  could,  of  ooufse,  chain  him 
np,  and  ctip  his  wmgs,  or  put  him  into  a  metal  cage,  but  I  thank 
an  such  proceedings  to  be  needlessly  croel,  espedally  in  the 
esse  «f  a  \M.  like  tibe  raven,  whose  instinct  teodies  it  to  roam  far 
snd  wide,  and  whose  opportnnities  of  exercise  ought  never  to  be 
confined  to  iAke  limited  space  comprehended  by  a  chain  or  a  cage. 

When  treated  properly,  the  raven  possesses  a  'very  mine  ef 
smnnig  and  companionable  qualities,  at  all  events  to  these  who 
treat  it  kindly,  and  whom  it  does  not  suspect  of  any  intention  to 
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injure.  It  is  a  capital  talker,  equallixig  the  parrot  in  that  respect, 
except  that  the  voice  is  very  gruff  and  low,  as  if  spoken  firom 
under  a  feather  bed. 

The  raven  is  not  long  in  taking  the  measure  of  its  companions, 
and  has  a  supreme  contempt  for  those  who  display  weakness  of 
mind  or  resources.  Nothing  seems  to  make  a  raven  so  happy  as 
frightening  somebody.  He  hkes  to  come  quietly  behind  a  nervous 
person,  deliver  a  heavy  dah  at  the  ankle  with  his  iron  bill,  and 
then  walk  away  as  if  he  knew  nothing  about  the  assault.  He  will 
frighten  dogs  half  out  of  their  senses,  chase  the  cats,  drive  the  fowls 
about,  and  as  to  the  horses,  he  mostly  takes  a  fancy  to  them,  sitting 
on  iheir  backs,  or  walking  calmly  and  deliberately  among  their  logs. 

Indeed,  the  raven  always  has  a  great  affection  for  stable  life. 
He  likes  to  saunter  in  and  out  of  the  stalls,  to  flap  his  way  from 
one  horse  to  another,  to  peck  at  strangers,  to  patronise  the 
helpers,  to  be  on  speaking  tanooB  with  the  grooms,  and,  I  regret  to 
say,  has  a  strange  talent  for  picking  up  all  the  evil  language  which 
is  too  often  found  in  and  about  the  stable-yard. 

He  encourages  the  presence  of  dogs  and  cats  because  he  always 
steals  their  dinners ;  and  if  he  can  find  an  opportuniiy  of  making 
a  sly  raid  upon  the  luncheon  of  a  groom,  he  is  sure  to  seize  it. 
He  becomes  the  patriarch  of  the  yard,  and  stands  by  his  dignity 
as  such.  He  won*t  die,  but  lives  on,  year  after  year,  sees  successive 
generations  of  horses,  grooms,  and  proprietors  pass  away,  and 
seems  to  despise  them  for  not  living  as  long  as  himself. 

Time  seems  to  have  little  power  with  him.  His  feathers  take  a 
greyer  hue  when  he  is  a  century  or  two  old,  but  in  disposition  he  re- 
mains ever  young,  malicious,  crafty,  active,  quaint,  and  voracious. 

He  will  eat  anything,  and  can  be  taught  to  devour  the  most 
remarkable  substances,  provided  that  he  thinks  them  very  valuable 
and  not  intended  for  foodL  Baw  meat  is  perhaps  his  favourite  diet, 
and  he  is  greatly  pleased  with  rats,  mice,  small  birds,  h,i  beetles, 
big  grubs,  or  worms  and  similar  delicacies.  But  he  will  eat  bread 
when  he  cannot  get  meat ;  and  if  he  can  only  be  got  to  believe 
that  the  article  is  extremely  valuable,  he  will  make  a  breakfJEust  on 
a  newspaper  or  a  shirt-collar. 

He  can  be  easily  induced  to  swallow  even  a  black-lead  pencil  or 
a  pocket-handkerdiief,  by  a  very  simple  process.  Drop  the  article 
as  if  accidentally,  search  for  it  anxiously,  go  away  without 
seeming  to  see  it,  and  hardly  will  your  back  be  turned  when  the 
raven  will  have  snatched  up  the  missing  article  and  conveyed  it 
to  his  storehouse. 

If  watched  from  the  spot  where  the  observer  cannot  be  seen,  he 
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will  be  noticed  to  proceed  in  a  very  methodical  manner.  He  wiU 
first  pick  np  his  prize,  and  walk  about  solemnly  with  it  in  his 
beak,  as  if  displaying  a  captured  trophy  of  war.  He  will  then  put 
his  foot  on  it,  seize  one  comer  of  the  paper  or  handkerchief  in  his 
beak,  and  deliberately  tear  it  into  stnps,  which  he  will  probably 
swallow.  Aj9  to  the  pencil,  hep^  at  it  with  the  point  of  his  beak 
at  a  wonderful  pace,  making  the  sphnters  fly  in  idl  directions,  and 
ever  and  anon  looking  round,  to  see  that  no  one  is  watching  him. 

Clever  as  is  the  raven,  and  intelligent  beyond  the  wont  of  birds, 
his  reiy  superiority  iu  this  respect  often  has  the  effect  of  render- 
ing him  a  Tictim  to  superior  powers.  There  is  scarcely  any  bird 
that  can  be  hoaxed  more  readily  than  a  raven,  or  that  can  be 
"drawn  out''  with  greater  ease.  Those  who  humour  his  ways 
can  make  a  perfect  puppet  of  him,  and  induce  him  to  play  most 
undignified  antics,  without  giving  him  the  least  idea  how  thoroughly 
he  is  being  imposed  upon. 

I  could  say  much  more  on  the  raven,  but  other  birds  are  wait- 
ing for  an  introduction,  and  space  is  precious.  My  last  advice  is 
tiiat,  unless  the  reader  can  afford  plentiful  space  for  his  bird,  and 
assure  it  a  kind  treatment,  he  wfll  act  wisely  not  to  attempt  to 
procure  a  raven.  Should,  however,  he  be  able  to  afford  it  these 
necessaries  of  existence,  by  all  means  let  him  procure  one  of  these 
most  amusing  birds. 

Bavens  require  scarcely  any  trouble,  and  when  they  have  fairly 
established  themselves,  will  not  desert  their  homes  under  any  dr- 
cnmstanoes.  They  ought  to  be  fed  once,  and  once  only,  per  diem, 
for  they  will  find  plenty  of  insects,  worms,  and  other  little  deli- 
cacies, without  giving  any  trouble.  They  should  always  be 
iumidied  with  a  place  of  retreat  into  which  they  can  retire 
whenever  they  feel  tired  of  the  world,  and  they  like  the  hermitage  to 
be  deep,  dark,  and  warm,  sheltered  firom  wind  and  rain,  and  out 
of  the  way  of  inquisitive  eyes. 

Finally,  a  raven  has  a  great  appreciation  of  character,  and  if  he 
is  really  appreciated,  he  will  become  a  firm  and  faithful  Mend. 

JACKDAW. 

To  procure  a  raven,  an  order  to  a  dealer  is  almost  necessary,  but 
evevy  boy  should  be  ashamed  if  he  cannot  catch  a  yoimg  jadcdaw 
for  himself.  These  quaint  birds  make  their  nests  in  all  kinds  of 
I^aces,  especially  affecting  old  buildings,  such  as  church  towers, 
ruins,  or  ooU^^.  There  is  hardly  an  ancient  church  throughout 
the  kingdom  where  a  basket  fall  of  young  jackdaws  could  not  be 
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obtainad  wiUun  kalf  am  henz,  sad  old  nuas  pa«tiT^  ■warm  loUi 
tlMni.  It  M  cnrioM  to  K«  bow  l»d»  of  lacb  i^flbi  m<  Ufaits  a> 
JMkdftwi,  owk,  pigMH.  ftad  itarliBga  wfll  rosat  BflJeaUf  u  th« 
MB*  lM^it7,  Mt  appmriuK  to  haf«  tke  bnA  dkbmik  at  Mtk 
other,  er  mtkiag  half  t^fbu  aknt  tkeir  dmfiaB^ptaiOB  fbal 
i*  erMtodvgliUjl^  tkaipanswai^Hmtttbigtoseai. 

TaJUag  foau  aad  toww^  ke  w31  tritt  ponwawon  ti  imBttti 

rooh-nwto,  a»d Mcaaw  rf gntX  Awtim,  wtea  th» eoaabry  k  inii, 

wkwe  »0B  win  mt  Mttl  towsn,  irii««  nob  and  «r«n  wffl  aot 

bnU  aerta,  1m  is  fanad  to  ffj|  Cm- sMCov  to  tba  MMJum  sad  tiw 

wiRSB,  and  laakt  kia  home  viA  tW  ga^iota  axd  dn  wbtita. 

Mavy  a  peraoit  hv  bee*  avrpraed,  on  lookiag  into  a  daertid 

n^bit  banow,  to 

ind  it  chokod  <p 


still 
daed 

n  bionght  to  VMW  ■ 
;  conple  of  jack- 
daVs  cgga,  or 
Itears  tha  liiiliii/ 
crias  itf  &e  yoasg 
bitda.  Tluaaeem- 
iag  alliaaee  of  tfa« 
rabbit  aad  t^ 
jackdaw  is  not 
nniqae^  br  it  ia 
otMHTad  in  Un 
Coqnimbo  owl,  or  borrowii^  owl,  as  it  is  BoaMthnca  called,  md  tba 
prairie  dog  of  North  America,  both  of  wfaidt  coaliinie  wiHiiii  Um 
same  warren,  BBdaeem  perfectly  aatiafied  with  each  other'a  company. 
The  aea-bii^  too,  reeetre  the  jaekdaw  into  alliance,  and  whole 
colonies  of  these  grey-hooded  birds  may  be  seen  horering  about 
the  lofty  cliffi  that  bound  our  coasts,  crying — Jack !  Jack  !  in  in- 
barmonioiu  choms  with  Vka  tetAxiia^  wail. 

SometiiBM  a  young  and  too  arttem  bird  leaves  its  nest  befera 
it  ia  rightly  able  to  use  its  wings,  and  ie  nnable  to  aeoend  to  the 
summit  of  the  cljfii,  flapping  idly  about  the  shore,  driven  neater 
and  nearer  to  the  rocks  by  the  advancing  tide.  The  whole  ooltn^ 
is  rooaed  by  the  misfortnne.    They  wheel  abont  in  the  air  over 


1^ 

tiie  nnfinrtvaate  Iwrd  wii&  ones  of  dktreBBi  ihef  do  Iheir  best  to 
cMsomge  it  io  aseeMl^  bat  ihiekr  emSeatromrs  are  aB  m  vaKi.  Timo 
it  MDW  ad  gaiiJMqg  the  saxuaxl  dT  tlie  e^»  bvfe  Mkes 
tlM*  rock  sad  lidb  ■ywa  to  tl«  noA, 
Im  aone  ^Mia  it  eontrivea  to  gain  an  efetaled  porcii^  aaid  tihen 
tiie  eib  of  ti»  tide,  bat  m  titose-  plaoea  wkne  1^  vaAs 
albtd  BO  imting  pkaa  witibiB  a  laodevate  ^ktawaa  of  tkc  nafter^v 
€%c^tkaMe  of  the  poor  lard  is  sealed. 

JuMSKamFa  avo  '^'W]f  oanfjr  tamsa,  aad  boooBM*  fOTy  taukatiyo 
sftariilwarfiHiBOBf.  Thair  iPooabokDy  ia,  Iiowofw,  vsvy  lisxksd, 
aad  ia  moatljr  nakricted  to  the-  word  **  Jeiak"  wloeh  » tittared  on 
•forj  waagiiiaihla  oocasiaB.  If  tlM  Inrd  sees  its  master  eomiagy 
it  caito  **  Jailr !  **  ia  order  to  express  its  joy ;  if  it  does  not  see 
him  it  calls  "  Jack ! "  in  ofder  to  indnce  hfiw  to  oome.  If  it  iiean 
a  strange  noeisev  it  uses  the  same  remark  by  way  of  giviisg  notice, 
and  if  it  heava  its  own  name  it  thinks  itself  bound  to  repeat  the 
word  as  a  polite  recognition. 

It  19  a  Tvy  vigilant  bird,  and  is  qnite  as  nseftd  as  a  wvtcii- 
dog  to  those  who  wiA  %■  gain  early  intelligence  of  strange 
viHtoes.  It  ia  not  nsariff  aamischievona  as muaj  of  ilaeompeers, 
fast  sits  for  ibe  greater  paai  «£  the  day  on  soma  sImhb  perch,  and 

tiie  olJHfai  mn^L  JL  iaab|f  lee  or  beetle,  how- 
r,  immedialely  annnaikB  snergieiL  Sk  paaaoes  <m  them  with  nn- 
hoMag  oertaiiity,  battaraftem.  ta  a  alfl^pdaaa  pulp  against  a  atone, 
swallows  tliem  leisnrelf.  It  wfll  aka  aiABh  mice,  kill  them  by 
Mows  of  the  beak  np<m  the  head^paDtitem  to  pieces  and  eat 
thaai  8y8temailically,rejec^ngtheakin  aaindigestiblaaBd  nnsavoniy. 
As  a  general  rule,  it  shonld  be  kit  oat  of  the  way  of  water, 
for  it  is  a  poeitire  slave  to  the  bath*  and  would  bathe  so  frequently 
thaft  it  woald  not  even  give  itself  time  to  become  dry.  It  may 
he  M  on  bread  and  milk,  oats,  mice,  small  birds,  insects,  meat, 
or,  iadesd,  npos  almost  anything  that  can  be  eaten  by  the  rapacious 
or  firugivowms  birds.  It  is  of  an  affectionate  nature,  and  will  attach 
itMtf  firmly  to  those  who  eactend  their  sympathy  towards  it. 

MAGPIE. 

But  whait  are  we  to  say  of  the  magpie,  the  very  Mercury  of 
the  featinred  tribes^ — ^lifi^t»  actLve,  eloqneaot,  and  the  most  acoom- 
pMahed  thief  in  the  world  ?  He  wears  all  bis  bad  qualities  in 
the  hc^  is  not  the  least  of  a  hypocrite^  and  oarxies  off  his  de« 
IJnqaeBoies  with  so  impudent  an  air  that  no  one  can  help  admiring 
him,  howem  they  may  oliject  to  his  principles. 
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Not  being  to  plentifnl  in  EngUiid  m  tite  jackdaw,  and  bnildinfr 
its  nest  on  the  Bominitg  of  lofty  trees,  it  is  not  so  readilj  procnred 
as  that  bird.  It  is,  however,  so  extremely  anmsiiig  in  its  raonnera, 
that  most  penonB  would  rather  expend  a  little  more  money  in  pro- 
coTing  a  healthy  magpie,  than  give  a  much  lew  Bom  for  the  more 
phlegmatic  jackdaw.  The  misi^devoQS  propeuidties  of  the  magine 
are  proTerbiol,  and  any  one  who  keeps  one  of  these  birds  mtut  be 
prepared  for  tbe  commission  of  ereiy  imaginable  delinqnency. 
Nor  must  be  blame  the  bird  if  it  should  happen  to  steal  hiswatch- 
cbain,  peck  a  hole  through  his  best  hoots,  fill  his  bed  «ridi  sticks 
and  pebbles,  upset  bis  iok-botUe,  tear  his  ■pagen,  pst  his  kid 
gloves  into  the  dirtiest  procurable  paddle,  or  play  piacUoal  jokes 
of  a  iJTnilar  kind ;  he  has  only  himself  to  thank  for  ^'"  rarelwH^^wf 
in  allowing  the  bird  access  to  his  domains. 

Bat,  if  he   makes  up  his  mind  that  tmder  sncb  provoking 

blame  rests  with 
hinuwlfj  and  tbafc 
he  will  not  be 
angry  with  the 
bird  for  following 

(the  dictates  of  its 
instinct,  he  will 
find  his  magpie  a 
most  entertaming 
companion,  as  fall 
of  odd  tricks  as  a 
monkey,  and  m 
playfnl  as  a  kit- 
ten. It  leqnires 
TOy  little  atten- 
THE  iiACFiE  tion, and  provided 

that  it  be  regn- 
larly  fed  and  famished  with  a  sbdter  in  case  of  inclement  weaUier, 
it  will  live  to  a  venerable  old  age. 

The  fertility  of  invention  that  characterises  a  magpie's  mind 
ic  perfectly  astouBhing,  and  the  anecdotes  that  are  narrated  by 
every  one  who  has  watched  the  habits  of  this  bird  are  as  raried 
as  they  are  wonderfid.  There  is  an  amonnt  of  self>relisnce  in 
the  creature  which  betrays  itself  in  every  gestnre,  in  the  know- 
ing twist  of  the  head ;  the  triumphant  "  carraok  "  that  accom- 
panies a  Boccessfnl   piece  of  mischief,  and  the   impndent  flirt 
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of  the  tail  afford   nnmistakeable    evidence  of  the  bird's  true 
character. 

None  of  the  corvine  birds  should  be  kept  in  cages.  The  jackdaw 
periiaps  suffers  least  from  snch  captivity,  and  the  magpie  perhaps 
the  most.  It  has  such  a  restless  nature,  that  it  is  ever  on  the  move, 
and  if  confined  in  a  cage  may  be  seen  hopping  from  perch  to  floor, 
and  firom  floor  to  perch  in  miserable  monotony  of  movement. 
Moreover,  its  beautiful  tsil  always  suffers  severely  from  contact 
with  the  bars  of  the  cage,  and  even  if  it  is  not  rubbed  down  to  a 
mere  stamp,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  is  always  rendered  ragged 
and  disreputable  at  the  tip. 

Aa  a  general  £act,  the  ordinary  wicker  cages  are  of  small  use. 
A  lively,  active  magpie,  with  all  its  senses  developed,  will  make  little 
of  such  a  cage.  Sometimes  it  will  direct  its  attention  to  the  door, 
and  never  rest  until  it  has  pulled  it  off  the  hinges.  Sometimes  it 
will  set  deliberately  to  work,  and  peck  so  fiercely  and  continuously 
at  the  bars,  that  it  will  break  them  away  in  splinters,  and  make  its 
way  out.  However,  the  best  plan  is  to  avoid  cages,  or  if  the  bird 
teaHy  must  be  placed  in  confinement,  let  the  cage  be  roomy,  and 
made  of  wire.  Perhaps  the  chief  charm  of  the  magpie  is  its  great 
capability  for  learning  to  talk,  and  its  exceeding  readiness  to 
display  that  accomplishment.  Some  individuals  are  more  eloquent 
th^  others,  have  a  clearer  articulation  and  a  better  memory — just 
as  is  the  case  among  human  beings.  But  though  all  magpies  may 
not  be  peculiarly  excellent  in  their  powers  of  conversation,  they 
can  all  be  taught  to  talk  after  a  fashion,  and  are  seldom  chary 
of  exhibiting  their  x>owers. 

I  have  known  a  magpie  imitate  the  human  voice  so  perfectly 
that  it  has  induced  its  dupe  to  answer  its  queries,  believing  them 
to  have  been  made  by  the  lad  whose  peculiar  voice  was  so  weU 
simulated.  Yezy  little  trouble  is  needful  to  teach  a  magpie  to 
talk,  for  its  imitative  instincts  are  very  largely  developed,  and  it  is 
sore  to  reproduce  with  marvellous  fidelity  the  various  sounds  which 
it  may  hear.  It  can  bark  like  a  dog,  mew  like  a  cat,  cry  like  a 
child,  scream  like  a  coetermonger,  and  occasionally  swear  like  a 
trooper.  But  it  means  no  harm,  and  may  be  purdoned  for  the 
unrdSned  language  it  is  sometimes  in  the  habit  of  using. 

Magpies  require  plenty  of  water — ^not  so  much  for  drinking, 
althoi^  they  are  always  thirsty  birds,  but  for  washing.  They 
are  extremely  fond  of  both,  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  water  is 
needful  also  to  keep  their  beautiful  plumage  in  proper  condition. 
The  food  of  the  magpie  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  jackdaw. 
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Mast  jean  ago,  a  fittle  boj,  with  Ids  fitce  most  rapteaBantiy 
speckled  with  a  nnmber  of  small  scars  (just  heoln^  happened  to 
meet  that  awfal  peraosage  the  "  Jkunilj  Doctor,'^  ^o  was  coming 
down  stairs  from  a  grand  medical  eonanltatioii  with  mamma  and 
the  assembled  inmates  of  the  nursery.  The  grave  sen  of  ^scn* 
laploff  at  once  and  most  tenderiy  inqnhred  (oh!  that  dreadful 
pfaysie  bSI)  after  the  health  of  the  jnyenile,  with  a  view,  no  donbt, 
to  oorreet  the  oroessiye  heat  of  bkod  which  had  caused  so  firight* 
fnl  an  eruption  on  his  youthful  countenance.  And  "  Pray,  str," 
asked  the  doctor,  "  what  is  the  matter  with  you  P"*  The  boy,  half 
frightened  at  the  distant  prospect  of  bolus  imd  draught,  replied,  in 
the  usual  ludd  manner, " Nothing,  sxr."  "Nothing!**  said  the  doctor; 
**  why,  what  an  inflammatory  state  your  skin  is  in ;  I  must  send 
you  some  co<ding  medicine  immediatdy,  my  dear  boy."  **  Oh,  sir, 
please,  sir,  don't !  it's  phosphorus  I "  The  doctor  forgot  his  dig- 
nity, and  stared  with  amazement ;  he  was  dever,  but  of  the  very 
old  scho<d ;  he  waited  onemcmieut,  fdt  the  boy's  pulse,  and  looked 
hard  in  his  face  again,  as  if  to  count  the  spots,  and  at  last  his 
pent-up  feelings  found  vent.  "  Take  care,,  sir  t  take  care!  or  youll 
blow  your  head  off  with  your  chemical  pranks ;  and  now  tcdl  me 
how  it  happmed."  The  youthfiil  philosopher  was  not  long  in 
rdating  he  had  read  in  a  book  on  chemistiy,  that  if  phosphorus 
and  ddonte  of  potash  were  rubbed  together  in  a  mortar  they 
made  a  "  bang,**  which  he  had  tried  accordingly  in  his  bedroom, 
secretly,  with  the  help  of  the  kitchen  mortar;  that  the  "stuff"  would 
not  go  off  at  first,  and  whilst  he  gathered  up  all  his  strength  and 
gave  the  blow  that  produced  the  stwmimg  effect,  his  face,  somehow 
or  other,  came  over  the  mortar,  and  all  the  phosphoras  blew  up 
into  it ;  and  "  a  lucky  fellow,**  rejoined  the  doctor,  "  you  are,  to 
escape  the  penalty  of  injured  eyes;"  and  so  will  every  one  say  who 
reads  this  account ;  but  the  moral  of  our  story  is,  the  canHon  to 
all  would-be  juvenile  philosophers  not  to  attempt  experiments  they 
do  not  thoroughly  understand,  and  especially  to  avoid  those  results 
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tai  try  only  tba«*  (xmUnxfiie^  rf 
dMHinl  labstaMes  wkioh  anj  pkaritig  tai  ttitheml  iaitger,  waA 

SdeiiBe  cf  CheiMiirtiy. 
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Ix  Um  lti»torjf  oi  mtibaa  ve  H*d  of  a  verj  brave  &nd  taleatad 
pcopkiriio,  imder  tlia  name  o£  the  "Ifoora,"  and  aometiiBH  called 
the  "  SaiseenB,"  belpad  to  naeve  tkervde  Bomaao-Gtraaa  popa> 
htkn  of  Enmpe  fttw  th*  OoQiic  Ivnttduan  and  ignoraaae  iato 
■bieh  41mj  had  lapaed.  The  wari&e  Moon  or^cinallj  eaaoe  faun 
Arabia,  moA  ^m,  thoefore,  the  deeceKdantB  of  lahmad;  and  ■!- 
though,  when  emqacaon,  th^  were  (at  fint)  qoite  aa  ready  to 
dtitroy  aa  to  create,  and,  in  pmviiit  of  tibe  former  evil  paMwa, 
evtt  burnt  the  magnificent  library  of  Alenmdna ;  yet,  vhen  they 
bai  oanqaeTcd  and  gaiiKd  wealth,  they  cnhivated  leaning  of  ervy 
kind,  asd  became  hi^y  ciriliaed;  m  that,  -vihsa  they  ralcd  Spain, 
they  mtrodnced  into  Europe  Um  science  of  aatranoBiy,  the  piin> 
eiplM  of  ntmcral  notatkm,  algebra,  and  the  itaUe  adenoe  of 
choaiatry,  which  derirea  ita  nazoe  (aoeorditig  to  the  Ber.  tSx, 
Primer,  Frofeasa'  c£  Arabic)  £nna  the  word  olehemy,  or  more 
piDpwly  <U-iemy,  the  knowledge  of  the  Babstauee  or  CDm|Hnition 
of  bodiea,  ao  nanted  from  the  eabatanttTe  Jbyomon,  that  is,  die 
ctButiUitJOB  of  anything,  derived  from  the  root  kama. 

It  is  pietended  by  eonte  that  the  words  cheanistry  and  alchemy 
>n  derived  from  the  name  of  Shem  at  Chem,  the  eon  of  Noah,  who 
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is  said  to  haye  been  an  adept  in  the  art,  and  to  this  day  there  are 
persons  who  assert  that  the  Jews  still  possess  the  art  of  making 
gold,  or  they  conld  not  possess  such  fiftbnlons  wealth.  Others  say 
the  art  was  derived  from  the  Egyptians,  among  whom  it  was 
founded  by  Hermes  Trismegistos.  The  Jesuit,  Father  Martini,  in 
his  "  Historia  Sinica,"  says  it  was  practised  by  the  Chinese  2500 
years  before  the  birth  of  Christ ;  bnt  as  he  does  not  produce  any 
proofs  or  data  npon  which  this  statement  is  founded,  his  assertion 

is  worth  very  little  or  nothing.  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  that  impostors,  who 
deceived  the  unwary  with  the  pretence 
of  making  gold  and  silver,  existed  in 
Borne  in  the  first  centuries  after  the 
Christian  era,  and  that,  when  dis- 
covered, they  were  liable  to  punish- 
ment as  knaves  and  swindlers. 

At  Constantinople,  in  the  fourth 
century,  the  art  of  transmutation  was 
fully  believed  in,   and   many  Greek 
ecclesiastics  wrote  learned  treatises 
Alembic  or  Aiambio.  thereon ;  of  these  and  other  distant 

periods  the  information  respecting 
alchemy  must  be  considered  doubtful;  but  it  is  certain  that 
in  the  eighth  century  the  art  reappeared  amongst  the  Arabians. 
Now,  there  ore  many  words  in  common  use  which  are  derived 
(like  the  word  "  alchemy")  from  the  Arabic  language,  such  as 
"  Al-manack/'  "  Al-koran ;"  and  hence  it  is  not  surprising  to 
find  chemical  words  which  have  the  like  origin.  Thus  the 
word  "Al-kali,"  derived  from  kali,  a  plant,  al-kaU,  of  a  plant, 
representing  an  important  class  of  chemical  bodies  having 
opposite  qualities  to  acids,  is  clearly  of  Arabic  origin ;  so  again, 
with  the  names  of  apparatus,  such  as  the  alembic  or  alambic. 
This  is  compounded  of  the  Arabic  particle  ai,  the,  and  the  Greek 
word  ainhix,  a  kind  of  cup  or  cover  of  a  pot.  It  is  now  used  to 
denote  the  whcde  of  an  apparatus  for  distilling ;  but  it  formerly 
denoted,  according  to  Bishop  Watson,  only  one  part  of  it — viz., 
the  head,  or  that  part  in  which  the  distilled  matter  was  collected. 

Astrology  preceded  astronomy,  and  alchemy  paved  the  way  for 
the  science  of  chemistry.  Mudi  valuable  time  and  money  were 
thrown  away  by  learned  but  misguided  men,  who,  groping  their 
way  in  the  dark,  and  not  having  the  advantage  of  perusing  books 
written  by  shining  lights — such  as  Sir  Humphry  Davy  or  IVuraday 
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— sfcnmbled  on  many  yalnable  truths  in  their  pursuit  of  the  ever- 
attmctiye  "Philosopher's  Stone/'  which  was  to  turn  lead  into 
gold ;  or,  as  a  magical  potation,  under  the  name  of  the  "  Elixir  of 
Life,"  was  not  only  to  impart  longevity,  but  continual  life,  so 
that  the  maker  of  tlie  gold  should  not  lose  it  in  the  grim  clutch 
of  King  Death.  The  worldly  desire  to  have  and  enjoy  is  well 
depicted  in  these  dreams  of  the  alchemists,  whilst  the  most  in- 
tense nonsense  is  apparent  in  many  of  their  notions ;  thus,  in  a 
'^Disoonrae  on  divers  Spagyrical  [t.  e,  chemical]  Experiments  and 
Curiosities,  and  of  the  Anatomy  of  Gold  and  Silver,"  by  one  John 
French,  ''Doctor  oi  Physick,"  and  printed  as  late  as  1651,  in 
the  time  of  the  "Commonwealth"  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  we  are 
gravdy  told  how  "  To  extract  a  white  milkie  substance  from  the 
rayes  of  the  moon;"  at  the  same  time,  in  this  discourse  there  is 
much  that  is  ^useful,  and  we  learn  that  distillation  may  be 
conducted  by  a  lamp;  and  this  statement 
is  aooompanied  with  a  diagram,  of  which 
a  copy  is  given,  where  we  see  the  germ, 
the  principle,  of  Palmer's  celebrated  spring 
candlestick,  in  which  the  candle  is  main- 
tained at  one  height  by  the  compression  and 
elasticity  of  a  spring :  a.  the  candlestick,  which 
must  l>e  hollow  and  full  of  water;  b.  top  of 
candlestick,  which  must  be  wide,  to  contain  good 
store  of  water,  for  to  fill  up  the  candlestick  as 
the  candle  riseth  up ;  c.  candle,  which  must  be 
as  long  BJB  the  candlestick ;  b.  tlie  vessel,  that 
contains  either  water,  sand,  or  ashes,  for  any 
vessel  to  be  set  into ;  E.  glass  vessel  standing 
in  digestion. 

During  the  time  that  the  true  believers  continued  their  experi- 
ments there  was  another  class  of  men  who,  with  consummate 
impudence,  possessed  themselves  of  a  few  chemical  terms  and  hard 
wcsdsy  and  astonished  the  ignorant  with  juggling  tricks,  which 
passed  for  true  alchemy,  ^ey  had  only  to  consult  the  works  of 
clever,  perhaps  honest  alchemists,  to  learn  the  magniloquent  style 
of  describing  experiments.  There  was  Paracelsus,  who  was  un- 
doutedly  a  most  learned  man,  and  called  by  Naud^  "  the  zenith 
and  rising  sun  of  all  the  alchemists ;"  he  indulged  in  a  rampant 
style  of  puffing  himself.  In  the  year  1526  he  was  chosen  Pro- 
fessor of  Physics  and  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  University  of 
Basle,  where  his  lectures  attracted  vast  numbers  of  students ;  he 


trmted  -the  pbyKOBxa  of  Hm  time  wHk  ibe  maab  •bsaed  vaail^ 
and  iii«hi>i*«.i  iiuo^tioe,  taDiBc  ttmm  ^  timh  Hie  vonr  dovA  of  l&is 
bkld  pkte  haA  xftom  faiowlad^  tbaa  ail  tlieir  wiiteEi,  tiia  IxtcUes 
of  ku  dtow  sMtre  leamit^  l^an  Qalen  and  Aideesiu,  amd  fais 
beavd  oMte  eaqMrieooe  tiiui -alltiiMr  uoiverBitue;''  ke  rariwadlfce 
iii1iiiiiijl,wil  dxiobcinHi  of  KaymMtd  lMM3r  coBoemag'  ft  nairvsal 
madien^  tad  faeosted  lunudf  to  be  in  poMBMuat  of  eacreti  ftUe 
to  pteding  tke  praaent  p«aiod  «f  koKian  Ufa  to  l^st  of  Hhe  Aid»- 
SilavuBB.  He  had,  in  fact,  made  tin  diMovHj  of  aleobol,  &>d 
thawght  tint  in  it  he  had  fonnd  the  long-iongl^  elixir  «f  life. 
Paraednu  detonniaed  to  patitto  the  teat,  and  tkinfcwig  c<^iaaal7 
of  hit  obciiol  '(with  a  daring  worthy  of  a  better  csue),  Biok  dead 


Tlmlli  iirttiiiilmlii  riimitiiiilj  iliiiiliiii|,  ■liiilml  tiiia  liii  ■ll^iil  Tliiil  of  lift. 

on  "the  -fiosr  df  h™  lahorKtoiy — a  *7pe.  »■  Onnmny  nya,''oi 
laan'e  e&rt  to  awre  himeelf— iiiat  ia,  to  Tire  Hk  e*er!" 

The  inrnfflen  and  oheate  did  net  propoae  te  '^eBSelrea  muih 
tngit  nperimonts,  bnt  stnSed  etr^llf  tfae  art  <rf  deoemng  fet^ 
(of  whom,  it  is  mjd,  Uie  human  race  ia  chiefly  OMnpoaed)  lijr  6nt 
awdcanng  tbe  pftMion  of  ararice.  Thoa  ihe^  wonld  iBvest  a  &ttl« 
of  &e  pnAaae  metal  in  the  oonstniotian  of  a  nail  half  gold  -and 
half  irrm,  wid  meeting  with  a  victim  of  the  nqnired  eoflneaa,  tfcej 
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woaldiliai  caielewlyTamove  it  fiNUi  their  pock«ta  mean^pmuywiih 
other  naik,  and  prodndng  aphial  of  the  «ilixtr»  iraald  etipend  the 
hti  Anpisi  ciiMHgiTig  the  mul  into  gold;  the-elnir^iaf  loaanevheii^ 
oolomed  ipatar  thaA  cxmld  wash  off  the  paist  with  -wkaek  the  zoul 


T!he  last  dr^p  id  elidr  bemg  expended,  it  was  of  course  neces- 
my  finr  the  aidieauot  to  prepase  some  more^  and  presenting  the 
Bail  aa  an  eameat  of  his  power,  he  wonld  be  at  free  quarters  for 
naaj  mofnthB  with  Ids  potrcBi,  wiio  would  iaoai^  at  the  alchemist's 
si^^eation,  unheard-of  ezpenaea  for  cheniHik,  ^pLasses,  furnaces, 
^c,  until,  ibred  oat  with  icpeated  failure^  he  would  send  the 
aidmaat  {not  'enif^)  away,  to  repeat  in  soma  other  locality  the 
Bame  impertineai  trkk  on  ihe  wisdom  of  .loi  feUovMsamturee. 
There  is  iwtlrH^  that  bettor  demonstrates  &e  shrewQneas  of 
Qoeea  Elizabeth  than  her  dealings  with  Dr.  Dae.  lake  oar  awn 
beiofad  Bovaragn,  she  was  iihe  patron  of  learned  man,  and  liaanng 
been  pteaearfed  with  a  found  piece  of  silvei^  which  Dr.  Dee  pae- 
tended  he  laad  made  of  a  portion  of  brass  cut  out  of  a  warming- 
pan — the  aaid  pan  being  afterwards  sent  to  her  majesty  that  she 
might  oenvinoe  hecs^  liiat  the  pieoe  of  silver  exactly  corresponded 
with  the  lu>le  which  was  cnt  into  the  braes — did  receive  him  most 
ftvoomU/y  at  least  so  far  aa  words  went,  and  gave  orders  that 
he  pheuld  not  be  molested  in  his  pursuits  of  chemistry  and  philo- 
iopl^;  at  the  saase  time,  niiflh  most  aensible  queen-crait, 
inthnated  jthat  iihe  man  wbo  oouM  buJeo  silver  must  be  perfectly 
iniq^thdeni  ei£  her 'eoBdt&qpec^ 

Tliere  were  •other  sMndaeaat  rogues  -^tAxo  pretendaltta  transmute 
ndgar  lend  and  oapper  into  royal  gold  by  certain  pastev^  which 
thflj  projected  and  always  ttirred  into  il»  l)aser  v^taL,  to  the 
▼ondtting  deMght  aad  edification  of  all  aoueBiwei.  'KaJhet,  the 
i^tmr  was  tlie  ^prinuwm  mobile  in  this  amusing  frauS ;  and  after 
^e  tehion  of  the  wonderfnl  miracle  of  producing  the  omelette 
in  the  empcy  ^ying-pan,  as  narrated  by  all  truth-loving 
ehfoniolers  of  Spain  and  har  mendicant  monks,  these  conning 
JBgglan  pievianaly  oonveyed  their  atom  of  gold  into  the  hollow 
of  Uie  aiffTar,  aoid  by  tiie  help  of  a  Ettle  powdened  dbanooal, 
snlpfaear,  and  nitre,  wiiiok  made  a  great  deflagnsfcifln  or  fisz  when 
thrown  into  ^la  red^-JMi  terucihle,  the  eyes  ^  the  ourioaa  were 
<^HBBled,  and  the  eonyarera  paaasd  tiberaaelves  off  as  the  poeaeaaors 
of  ihe  trae  pfatkaopher'a  atone,  and  rewarded  -the  heliaven  anul 
reprawad  the  ancrednlons  by  Hhe  production  of  a  modioam  of 
gold. 
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It  were  tedions  to  give  tlie  names  of  all  the  alchemiata  who 
lure  distracted  the  peace  of  mind  of  others  who  ancceeded  them 
by  their  insane  raviuga  after  the  mysterious  chemical  which  was, 
by  multiplication  on  the  largest  scale,  to   produce  a  mountain  of 
gdd  from  a  molehill  of  the  quinteseence ;  it  is  sufficient  to  know 
that,  so  iar  as  onr  modem  chemistry 
enlightens  ns,  it  is  impossible  to  change 
one  element  into  another.    There  are 
certain    rabstances    which   are  called 
allotrf^;    tiiat  is  to  say,  they  are 
ca)>able  of  amimiDg  one  or  more  phy- 
sical states,  and  putting  cm  snch  dis- 
gaises,  that    even    the    best   derised 
tnosqaerade    dress    cannot    approach 
them  in  the  perfection  of  concealment. 

Thns    charcoal,     which 
almost  the  proper^  of  ubiquity,  ii 
be  found  as  the  very  cornerstone  in 
Aiebrmiit  mint  hii  hollo*  rod.     the  fabric  of  the  fairest  faces  of  fire's 
daughters.     It  Inrlcs  in  the  sweetened 
cnp  of  tea,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  nice  white  lamp-sugar 
put  into  a  break&st-cap,  with 
—  the  smalleat    dash  of  boiling 

water,  and  then  the  addition 
of  plenty  of  oil  of  vitirol,  is  a 
truly  wonderfiil  spectacle,  and 
more  instmctiTe  than  much 
reading :  to  see  tlie  white  sugar 
turn  black,  then  boil  spon- 
taneously, and  now  rising  out 
of  the  cnp  in  solemn  block,  it 
Breskhii  cnp  HDiuBioii  i  qi»rt«r  ot  ■  hCBTes  and  throbs  OS  the  oil 
paDBd  at  innip  lonr.  hjicmi  nhich  ■  mu«     of  vitriol  continDCfl  its  work  in 

boiUnjt  «f»(rr  hu  bten  poured,  ud  tban      .v       ,  _i.       c    il 

pientj  of  luipiiuie  uiii.  the    lower  part  of  the    cnp, 

emitting  volnmee  of  steam,  and 
reminding  one  of  some  of  those  remarkable  npheavinga  of  the 
earth  which  geologists  delight  to  paint  and  talk  about;  till 
the  add  has  spent  its  fury,  the  elements  forming  water  in 
the  sugar  have  been  attracted,  and  are  now  united  to  the  oil  of 
vitriol  (scientificsUy  called  sulphnrio  acid),  a  divorce  has  taken 
plaoa  betweentlie  water  and  the  charcoal,  which  latter  now  tumbles 
over  the  sides  of  the  cup. 
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SAM     SPANGLES; 

OR,    THE    HISTORY    OF    A    HARLEQUIN. 
Bt  STIRLING  COYNE. 

CHAPTER     V. 

My  Artistic  Education— Rachel  Leslie's  Sacrifice — Early  Aspirations — My 
lirst  Essay  in  Shaving— Disastrous  Results — ^A  Sceneof  Devastation— The 
Charity  Boy  and  the  Mutilated  Ear— Popular  Commotion  in  the  Seven 
Dials — ^I  fly  from  the  ooming  Storm. 

"  When  I  ap&ied  my  eyes  the  following  mondng  it  was  some 
time  before  I  could  realize  my  novel  sensations.  I  liad  a  dim 
consciousness  of  change — a  vagne  idea  of  having  been  transformed 
in  my  sleep.  The  sides  of  the  egg<box  hindered  the  free  motion  of 
my  Innbs,  and  for  a  moment  I  fancied  I  was  dead,  and  in  my  coffin. 
Jumping  up,  I  looked  round,  and  beheld  poor  Tott  sitting  in  the 
barber's  chair.  There  he  was,  purring  and  winking  just  as  he  used 
to  do  in  Sail  Sloper's  garret.  The  sight  of  my  old  plajrmate  filled 
me  with  joy ;  I  felt  I  was  not  alone  in  the  world,  and  that  I  had 
atiU  a  friend  who  loved  me  because  I  loved  him.  Putting  on  my 
clothes  with  unusual  alacrity,  I  opened  the  shop  door,  and 
hastened  to  light  the  fire  as  I  had  been  directed. 

"  When  I  entered  the  Bower,  the  barber  was  sitting  up  in  the 
pnzzle-bed,  writing  in  what  looked  like  a  dirty  account-book,  but 
which,  in  reaHty,  was  the  precious  reservoir  into  which  he  per- 
mitted his  poetic  ideas  to  flow.  He  took  no  notice  of  me  what- 
eyer,  but,  judging  from  his  contortions  and  grimaces,  the  current 
of  his  thoughts  was  painfoUy  obstructed.  Muttering,  as  he 
scratched  his  head, — 

"  *  Lovely  maiden — ^tell  me  where — ' 
'  Where's  the  coals,  sir  P  '  I  inquired. 

*  Coals !  —  Lovely  maiden — ^tell  me — where — in  the  bucket 
behind  the  door.  Lovely  maiden,  tell  me  where — ^no — tell  mo 
why — ^why — * 

**  •  There's  not  a  bit  of  firewood,  sir.' 

"  '  Hang  the — ^lovely — firewood — ^maiden — there's  some  in  the 
shop  under  the — ^lovely  maiden — no — the  counter ;  tell  me  why — 
why  the  deuce  do  you  disturb  me  P     Lovely  maiden,  tell  rae — ' 


u 
u 
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"  An  early  customer — ^who  wanted  to  be  shayed  directly,  and 
stamped  impatiently  up  and  down  the  shop — compelled  the  dis- 
tracted barber  to  abandon  tibe  oomrtship  o£  the  Muses  for  the 
ignoble  task  of  removing  a  week's  growth  of  stubbly  beard  from 
tibe  broad  faoe  of  a  Smathfield  drover. 

"  I  believe  that  Simon  Fippett'a  secret  motive  for  taking  me 
as  an  apprentice  was  more  for  the  purpose  of  employing  me  as  a 
St.  Giles's  Mercury,  to  convey  messages  continually  between  him- 
self and  Miss  Whiskin,  than  to  teach  me  the  mystery  of  the 
barber's  art.  Innumerable  were  the  bottles  of  macassar-oil,  and 
pots  of  pomatum,  the  scent-bags  and  side-oombs,  the  old  song^ 
books  and  new  ballads,  the  greasy  novels  and  pretty  nosegays  of 
which  I  was  the  bearer  to  the  lady  of  his  heart — accompanied  by 
copies  of  original  verses — or  by  neat  little  three-cornered  notes  on 
tinted  paper,  all  of  which  Miss  Whiskin  used  to  receive  with  ihe 
sweetest  condescension,  returning  her  *  best  love  to  Mr.  Fippefat, 
and  hopes  to  see  him  soon; '  and  sometimes  bestowing  on  the 
messenger  a  bright  halfpenny,  which  waa  invaiiably  i^iib  oa 
my  way  home  at  theloUipop-shop,  in  the  purchase  of  Bonaparte's- 
ribs  or  brandy-balls. 

"  Simon  did  not,  however,  wholly  neglect  my  artistic  education  ; 
for  when  not  engaged  in  domestic  duty,  or  carrying  notes  and 
parcels  to  FoUy  Whiskin,  I  was  employed  upon  a  bundle  of 
hair,  separating  and  drawing  out  the  long  ones,  which  were  care- 
faUj  tied  together  and  put  aside  for  future  use,  in  the  eonstmotion 
of  those  lovely  bandeaux  and  silken  ringlets  which  were  deatmed 
to  ensnare  the  aiTections  of  many  an  unaaspecting  youth.  My 
slender  fingers  were  admirably  adapted  for  this  delicate  work, 
and  being  anxious  to  render  myself  useful  to  my  protector,  I  aocm 
became  an  adept  at  hair  sorting.  To  keep  a  stock  of  hair, 
suitable  for  the  purposes  of  his  art,  was  no  easy  matter ;  the 
barber  had,  therefore,  recourse  to  stratagem,  by  seriously  assuring 
those  customers,  whose  luxuriant  locks  he  coveted,  that  the 
only  way  to  prevent  the  total  baldness,  which  he  perceived  would 
shortly  take  place,  was  to  have  a  '  close  crop.'  When  this  pro- 
fessional threat  failed  to  produce  the  deaired  effect,  Simon, 
in  his  intense  admiration  of  a  beautiful  head  of  hair,  would 
generously  offer,  if  its  possessor  seemed  to  be  in  want  of  money, 
to  buy  '  the  article ;'  and  in  this  way  succeeded  in  tranaferxing  the 
glossy  treasures  of  many  youthful  head  to  his  drawers. 

•<  One  morning,  a  joli  girl,  with  whom  I  had  ertaUidied  » 
sort  of  friendly  intelligence,  from  having  frequently  noticed  her  in 
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tlie  streetB,  aingisg  ballads  with  an  elderly  woman,  whom  I  took 
to  be  her  mother,  entered  the  shop.  Looking  around  with  a 
balf-frigfatened  expression,  as  if  to  assnre  herself  that  there  was 
no  other  stranger  present,  she  blushed,  hesitated,  and  in  a  sweet 
voice  said, — 

**  *  I  am  told,  sir,  you  buy  people's  hair/ 

••  *  Hem ! — ^yes — a — ^that  is — sometimes,'  replied  Pippett,  seru- 
tmizing  with  professional  eye  a  stray  curl  which  had  escaped  from 
its  eonfinement^  and  estimating  from  the  sample  the  probable  value 
of  the  harvest  which  he  had  already  mentally  devoted  to  his 
mthless  scissors. 

**  *  Perhaps  then  you  would  give  me  something  for  this  P '  said 
the  girl,  taking  from  her  head  a  close-fitting  straw  bonnet,  and 
alialdBg  down  a  quantity  of  rich  glossy  hair,  which  fell  in  sunny 
waves  over  her  neck  and  shoulders.  Pippett  had  seen  many 
spkndid  heads  of  hair,  but  nothing  to  equal  this,  and  his  eyes 
glistened  with  delight  while  he  passed  his  hand  through  the 
silken  tresaes,  smoothing  them  and  twisting  the  curls  around  his 
fingers. 

** '  What  makes  you  want  to  sell  it  P  '  he  asked,  holding  it  out 
at  its  full  length.  '  GKris  with  hair  like  this  don't  usually  care 
to  part  with  it.' 

"  '  I  haTe  a  sick  mother,  sir,  at  home  :  the  doctor  told  me  this 
monting  she  must  have  wine ;  all  our  money  is  spent,  and  I  have 
no  means  of  procuring  more  but  by  selling  these ;'  and  she  shook 
her  radiant  curls. 

"  The  barber  was  touched,  and  having  agreed  to  give  fifteen 
shillings  for  '  the  article,'  proceeded,  with  a  sigh,  to  clip  the 
glorious  treasure  from  her  head. 

"  Dunng  the  woik  of  spoliation  the  girl  sat  with  her  lips  pressed 
together,  looking  very  pale.  It  was  easy  to  perceive  the  struggle 
that  was  going  on  in  her  mind,  though  she  tried  hard  to  look 
composed.  As  fbr  me,  I  could  not  restrain  my  tears,  which  rolled 
down  my  cheeks  on  a  churchwarden's  Sunday  wig  which  I 
was  combing.  The  girl  perceived  my  emotion,  and  thanked  me 
with  a  faint,  sweet  smile.  When  all  was  done,  the  officious 
Pippett  presented  her  a  looking-glass — the  idiot! — ^but  she  put 
it  hastily  away,  with  a  shudder,  and  grasping  the  money 
which  he  placed  in  her  hand,  roshed  out  of  the  shop,  with- 
out speaking  a  word.  Talk  of  heroes,  sir ;  there  was  more  true 
heroism  in  the  sacrifice  which  that  brave  girl  made  of  those  sunny 
locksy  for  a  noble  purpose,  than  in  marching  up  to  the  guns  of 
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an  enemy's  battery, — at  least,  that's  my  opinion  of  the  matter. 
I  loved  the  girl  from  that  moment — ^I'm  not  ashamed  to  own  it — 
loved  her  as  one  might  love  an  angel  from  heaven.  Her  name 
was  Bachel  Leslie. 

'* After  that  day  I  watched  continually  for  Bachel  and  her  mother, 
but  they  never  again  appeared  in  our  street;  and  but  for  a 
glossy  ringlet  which  I  purloined  from  the  barber's  drawer,  and  pre- 
served like  a  holy  relic,  the  image  of  the  young  ballad-singer  might 
have  gradually  melted  into  the  world  of  visionary  recollections. 

"Two  years  rolled  rapidly  by,  and  I  began  to  find  the  ^^-box  in 
which  I  slept  becoming  inconveniently  short ;  the  cufis  of  my 
jacket  had  gradually  approached  to  an  intimacy  with  my  elbows, 
while  the  lower  extremities  of  my  corduroys  had  in  the  same  ratio 
retired  from  the  neighbourhood  of  my  ankles.  I  had  grown  from 
a  diminutive  child  into  a  lanky  boy. 

"  Meanwhile,  I  had  acquired  some  knowledge  of  the  higher 
branches  of  the  tonsorial  art.  I  could  mix  a  soap-lather,  light 
and  creamy  as  the  foam  on  the  crest  of  a  wave  better,  than  any 
boy  of  my  age  in  Bloomsbury;  I  had  practised  combing  and 
curling  on  a  piece  of  old  sheepskin,  and  shaving  on  a  barber's 
block,  until  I  fanced  myself  an  adept  in  those  delicate  operations, 
and  longed  to  try  my  hand  upon  a  living  subject.  I  waited  for 
an  opportunity,  and  one  soon  presented  itself.  Mr.  Pippett  had 
gone  out  for  an  afternoon  stroll  with  Folly  Whiskin,  leaving  me 
alone  in  the  shop,  to  put  Miss  Gadsby's  false  front  into  curl, 
and  to  inform  any  chance  customer  who  might  call,  that  my 
master  had  gone  to  dress  Alderman  Browser's  head,  for  dinner  at 
the  Lord  Mayor's,  but  that  he  would  be  back  in  five  minutes. 
Tott,  my  old  friend,  was  sitting,  as  usual,  near  me,  on  the  counter. 
He  had  become  graver  and  more  contemplative  than  formerly,  and 
could  seldom  now  be  induced  to  practise  any  of  those  sportive  tricks 
in  which  he  indulged  when  we  were  companions  in  the  garret. 
Like  elderly  gentlemen,  who  in  their  youth  have  been  rather  wild, 
he  had  become  sedate  and  domestic  in  advanced  age,  and  I  have 
no  doubt, — could  we  know  his  thoughts, — that,  like  many  of  those 
ancient  parties,  he  would  have  severely  censured  the  folly  and 
extravagance  of  the  fast  young  Toms  of  the  present  day. 

"  I  cannot  tell  what  put  the  droU  idea  into  my  head — ^perhaps 
it  was  suggested  by  Tott's  magnificent  whiskers — but  whatever  it 
was,  I  suddenly  resolved  to  make  my  first  essay  in  shaving  on 
Tott's  countenance.  Proceeding  to  work  secnuilum  miem,  I  tied 
a  napkin  round  his  neck,  and  placed  a  newspaper  on  the  counter 
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beside  him.  He  was  evidently  discomposed  by  this  nnasual  inter- 
ferenoe  with  his  private  mediations ;  bat  Tott  was  not  a  cat  to 
quarrel  with  an  old  friend,  so  qnietlj  submitted  to  what  he  con- 
sidered a  very  stapid  joke.  Having  carefnlly  stropped  my  razor, 
I  seized  the  lathering  basin,  gave  a  professional  flourish  of  the 
elbow,  and  a  stra%ht  Innge  of  the  soapy  brash  into  the  nose  of 
ihe  astonished  Tott.  With  a  wild  scream  of  rage  and  terror,  he 
spmng  from  the  counter,  overturning  in  his  flight  pots  and  bottles, 
essences,  oils,  perfumes,  pomatum,  cold  cream,  and  scented  soaps. 
Making  a  desperate  rush  at  the  window,  he  dashed  through  one  of 
the  panes,  demolishing  in  his  exit  the  waxen  bust  of  the  Prince 
Begent,  whose  shattered  remains  proved  that  the  head  of  that 
iUnstrious  personage  was  not  less  hollow  than  his  heart  was 
reported  to  be.  The  singular  phenomenon  of  a  cat  with  his  hce 
coTered  with  soap  lather,  and  a  napkin  fluttering  round  his  neck, 
bolting  through  the  barber's  window,  was  hailed  with  shouts  and 
yells  of  delight  by  the  dogs  and  idlers  in  the  street,  who  commenced 
an  eager  chase  of  the  game  thus  offered  them.  How  it  finished 
I  never  heard,  but  this  was  the  last  I  ever  saw  of  poor  Tott. 

**  The  barber,  on  his  return  home,  with  Polly  Whiskin  leaning 
on  his  arm,  was  struck  aghast  by  the  scene  of  devastation  which 
presented  itself  to  him.  I  had  resolved  to  tell  the  truth,  so  I  con- 
fessed honestly  how  the  misfortune  had  occurred,  and  prepared  to 
meet  the  punishment — which  Pippett  would  certainly  have 
inflicted  on  me,  if  the  compassionate  Polly  had  not  interposed  in 
mj  behalf,  and  made  her  lover  promise  to  pardon  a  fault  which 
oonld  only  be  attributed  to  an  intense  love  for  my  art.  This  view 
^f  the  case  softened  the  barber's  wrath,  and  the  matter  was 
soon  forgotten.  I  had,  however,  still  a  strong  desire  to  do 
something  that  might  give  me  consequenco  in  the  eyes  of  my 
master.  Shaving  I  felt  somewhat  nervous  of  attempting,  but  I 
^f^  quite  confident  of  my  skill  in  hair-cutting.  I  had  already 
fixed  my  eyes  upon  a  fittmg  subject  for  my  *  prentice  hand,'  in  a 
charity  boy,  not  quite  my  own  age,  called  Johnny  Bogus,  whose 
mother  kept  a  fish-basket  in  the  Dials.  By  a  series  of  insidious 
attentions,  and  an  occasional  gratuitous  suck  of  a  lollipop,  Johnny 
^^ecame  my  friend,  and  without  much  difficulty  I  persuaded  him  to 
let  me  operate  upon  him  one  evening,  when  Mr.  Pippett  was 
absent.  At  first  my  efforts  were  successful — at  each  clip  of  the 
scissors  a  mass  of  red  hair  fell  on  his  shoulders.  I  was  delighted. 
Clip — dip — clip — on  I  went,  until  I  had  clipped  the  upper  part  of 
lus  head  as  close  as  a  bowling-green ;  but  when  I  came  to  the 
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irregular  surface,  where  phrenologisiB  place  the  aiumal  facoltieB^ 
at  the  hinder  parts  of  the  skull,  I  found  myself  terribly  embarrajBsed 
by  the  lumps  and  bumps  which  opposed  my  progress.  There  was 
a  formidable  protuberance  behind  each  ear,  representing  the  oigans 
of  destructiveness,  which  lay  right  in  my  way.  By  a  dexterous 
turn  of  the  scissors,  I  attempted  to  get  round  one  of  these — as 
a  Hansom  cab-driyer  might  tiy  to  shai^e  a  sharp  comer,  when 
a  yell  of  pain  from  Johnny  Bogus  caused  me  to  drop  the 
scissors  in  aJ&ight : — I  had  cut  off  the  larger  portion  of  the  poor 
fellow's  ear.  In  Tain  I  endeavoured  to  soothe  him  bj  the  most 
prodigal  promises  of  toffey  and  hard-bake  —  in  vain  I  sought  to 
staunch  tiie  blood  and  stifle  his  cries  with  a  towel  —  the  sanguine 
stream  and  the  terrific  howl  seemed  only  to  flowwith  greater  violence. 
In  my  agitation  I  poured  a  bottle  of  rose-oil  down  the  throat, 
and  emptied  a  pint  of  lavender-water  on  the  mutilated  ear  of  the 
strugglmg  charity  boy ;  but  tbey  only  seemed  to  aggravate  his 
sufferings.  Meanwhile  a  crowd,  attracted  by  his  screams,  had 
collected  round  the  door — eveiybody  enquiring ;  but  nobody  being 
able  to  tell  what  was  the  matter. 

'"  Oh ! '  cried  Master  Kilbum,  peeping  through  the  window, '  I 
see  him —  it's  Johnny  Bogus  —  he's  a-shtin'  on  a  cheer,  with  his 
throat  cut  right  aeroes,  an'  bleedin'  dreffl.' 

"  1  had  only  a  moment  to  conceal  myself  in  the  egg- box  when 
the  mob  rushed  in,  and  proceeded  to  hold  a  court  of  inquiry  touch- 
ing the  condition  in  which  the  victim  of  some  murderous  wretch 
was  found ;  but  obtaining  only  prolonged  howls  fmm  Johnny  in 
reply  to  the  questions  put  to  him  by  twenty  voices  together,  it  was 
determined  to  carry  him,  maimed  and  bleeding  as  he  was,  to  his 
mother.  How  shall  I  describe  the  thoughts  that  now  filled  my  mind? 
Mrs.Bogus's  temper  was  notoriously  violent,  and  the  loes  of  her  son's 
ear  would,  I  knew,  inflame  the  passions  of  the  maternal  tigress  to 
the  highest  degree.  I  had  but  one  chance  of  escaping  a  mereilefls 
pummelling — ^to  run  away.  Fortunately,  no  one  had  discovered 
me  in  the  egg-box ;  and  the  excitement  caused  by  the  awful  appft* 
rition,  as  the  reporters  say,  of  a  charity  boy  bathed  in  his  own 
gore,  had  drawn  everybody  after  him.  Peeping  cautiously  into 
tiie  street,  I  could  perceive  the  gaunt  figure  of  Johnny's  mother 
bearing  aloft  the  heir  of  the  house  of  Bogus,  followed  by  half  the 
population  of  our  street,  hurrying,  like  another  Nemesis,  to  wreak 
her  vengeance  on  the  inhuman  ear-cHj^er  of  her  boy.  To  remain 
would  have  been  madniws — ^I  had  not  a  moment  to  lose;  so,  as 
the  only  course  left  me,  I  took  to  my  heels. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

My  Flight — ^The  Foraign  Muaioian — ^I  mMt  an  old  Aeqaaintance,  and  am 
introduced  to  a  new  one — Walk  to  Lambeth — The  Gkiitar  Playei's 
Lodgings — A  Domestic  Transfonnatien  and  a  Hot  Supper — Hugh 
Kurrell  prepares  to  relate  his  Adrentures. 

"I  covmnrED  ta  mn,  wkiioat  once  lookiiig  behind  me,  nntal 
oonqpktdy  oat  of  breath  I  vns  compelled  to  snpporfc  myself  bj 
tiie  railmge  of  a  honae.  The  street  into  which  chance  and  mj 
ten  had  caimd  me  was,  as  I  afterwards  learned,  one  of  those 
quiet  ofEshoots  from  the  noisy  thoronghfare  of  the  Strand,  at 
whose  c^iposite  eztremify  the  broad  Thames  glided  on  its  silent 
way.  Besides  an  occasional  foot  passenger,  the  only  living 
objects  vifiiblt  were  a  conple  of  street  musicians — a  stout,  middle- 
aged  man  and  young  girl  in  mourning.  The  man  looked  tike  a 
ibfreigBLer ;  he  had  dark  hair  and  whiskers,  and  a  quick  black  eye, 
to  which  shrewdnesa  and  good-knmour  gave  a  marked  expression ; 
he  wore  a  shabby  suit  of  black  v^Tet,  profosely  decorated  with 
enibnndery,  and  shmg  over  his  shonlder  by  a  broad  ribbon  he 
earned  a  guitar,  whidi  he  touched  with  tolerable  skill,  accom- 
panying  the  ftmale  in  a  simple  ballad,  which  she  sang  in  a 
sweet' voice  that  sounded  not  unjfamiliar  to  me.  When  the  girl 
had  ended  her  ballad,  they  sang  together  the  popular  duet, 
*  AQ's  Well,'  vdnch.  was  so  favourably  received  by  the  audience  in 
the  Bfiighbouring  windows,  that  a  tiberal  contribution  of  copper 
sod  silver  ecnne  were  fhmg  to  the  artists,  and  duly  acknowledged  by 
t^  man  politely  raiiBing  his  Andahisian  hat  fixim  his  head  with 
the  air  of  a  matador  saluting  the  ladies  in  the  balooniee. 

*'' As  they  were  quitting  the  street  I  got  a  full  viiew  of  the  girl's 
fiM^ —  it  was  Badiel  Leslie,  the  ballad  singer  who  had  sold  her 
hair  to  Simon  Fippett.  An  exdamstibn,  which  involuntarily 
CKaped  me,  caused  her  to  turn  her  head ;  she  saw  and  recog- 
nized me  in  a  moment, — ^for,  leaving  her  companion,  she  crossed 
to  where  I  was  standing,  shook  me  affectionately  by  the  hand, 
and  inquired  what  brought  me  so  far  from  home.  I  related  to  her 
briefly  the  nnfortnnaste  ooourrence  which  had  caused  my  hasty 
fligjit  from  the  barber's. 

"  *  And  where  are  you  going  now  P  '  she  asked. 

"  •  I  don't  know.' 

" '  Hfl^re  you  no  friendsP  ' 
'  No.    Tott  is  gone,  and  I  never  had  any  friend  but  him.' 
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" '  Alone  and  friendless  in  the  stareets  of  London  ! '  said  she,  as 
if  speaMngto  herself;  *  I  know  what  it  is.*  Then,  addressing  her 
companion  in  a  low  tone,  they  conversed  together  for  a  few 
minutes,  during  which  the  mim  surveyed  me  with  a  keen  eye. 

**  *  Ton  mnst  come  home  with  ns  to-night,'  said  Bachel,  after 
the  consultation  had  ended;  and  taking  mj  hand  in  hers,  we 
followed  the  goitar-player,  who  at  rather  a  quick  pace  walked 
through  the  narrow  streets  which  at  that  time  formed  the  tortuous 
passage  between  the  Strand  and  Charing  Gross  ;  down  Whitehall, 
through  Parliament  Street,  and  across  old  Westminster  Bridge* 
into  Lambeth.  During  our  walk  Bachel  told  me  that  her  mother 
had  been  dead  six  months. 

**  *  She  only  lingered  a  week  from  the  day — ^you  remember — 
when  you  cried  to  see  my  hair  cut  off.' 

"  '  It  was  such  a  pity — so  beautiful  as  it  was !  I've  kept  a  lock 
of  it  ever  since.' 

" '  Tou  have  P     Dear  boy !'  and  she  patted  my  cheek  tenderly 
with  her  pretty  little  hand.     Bachel  Ledie  was  sixteen,  and  I  was^ 
but  ten  years  of  age ;  so  that  there  was  no  love  in  the  case,  ex- 
cept the  love  that  a  sister  might  have  felt  for  a  younger  brother. 

" '  After  my  mother's  death,'  she  resumed, '  I  knew  not  what  to 
do;  till  by  chance  I  got  acquainted  with  Signor  Ugo  Morello. 
That's  not  his  right  name,  though ;  but  the  public  wouldn't  care 
for  him  if  they  didn't  think  he  was  a  foreigner.  His  wife  used  to 
sing  with  him  in  the  streets  or  in  the  tavern  parlours,  and  such 
places ;  but  having  lost  her  voice  through  a  bad  cold,  she  was 
obliged  to  give  up  singing,  and  employ  herself  carrying  bills  of 
the  Signor's  entertainment  round  to  the  houses  of  the  gentry 
when  on  his  journeys  out  of  town ;  for  I  should  tell  you  that  he 
practices  conjuring  and  sleight-of-hand,  and  with  that  and  his 
voice  and  guitar  makes  out  a  comfortable  living.  It  was  shortly 
after  Madame  Morello  lost  her  voice  I  met  them,  and  was  induced 
to  join  them  for  the  singing  business.  They  treat  me  well,  and 
we  live  together  very  comfortably — but  here  are  our  lodgings.' 

"  The  Signor  had  stopped  in  a  dull,  dingy  street  in  Lamibeih, 
somewhere  near  the  water-side,  at  an  old  house,  of  which  the  right 
hand  door-post  was  furnished  with  a  series  of  brass  bell-handles — so 
like  the  stops  of  a  self-acting  barrel-organ,  that  a  person  might 
imagine  he  had  but  to  pull  one  of  them,  and  the  house  would 
of  itself  strike  up  '  Bule  Britannia '  or  '  Drink  to  me  only.' 
Ascending  a  dark  narrow  staircase,  our  conductor  preceded  ns 
into  a  room,  from  whence  issued  a  grateful  odour  of  cookery. 
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" '  IVe  broagbt  a  visitor  to  yoa,  my  dear/  said  tlie  guitar-player 
to  a  brisk  little  woman,  wbo  was  laying  tbe  cloth  for  snpper. 

" '  He'd  bare  starved  in  tbe  streets  if  somebody  hadn't  taken 
pity  on  him,'  added  Bachel,  leading  me  forward,  and  presenting 
me  to  the  lady — ^wbo,  I  need  scarcely  add,  was  tbe  musician's 
wife. 

" '  Poor  little  fellow !'  she  exclaimed,  looking  with  womanly 
interest  at  my  thin  fingers  and  pale  features ;  '  be  does  look  as  if 
be  wanted  a  good  meal.  Well,  there's  enough  and  to  spare  here 
for  us  all,'  she  added,  laughingly,  as  she  emptied  tbe  steaming 
contents  of  a  large  saucepan  into  a  capacious  dish  on  the  table. 

** '  Hah  !  Irish  stew !  Hah  I  capital !  Plenty  of  onions,  I  hope ! 
Hah !  dish  for  an  emperor ;  and  I'm  as  hungry  as  a  wolf,'  cried 
the  Signer,  wbo,  having  divested  himself  of  his  foreign  garb  and 
bung  up  his  '  light  guitar,'  had  assumed  the  velveteen  coat  of 
domestic  life,  and  tbe  name  of  Hugh  Murrell,  by  which  be  was 
known  in  the  family  circle. 

" '  Now»  youngster,  pitch  in  till  all's  taut  amidships,'  said  he, 
filling  my  plate  with  the  savoury  mess. 

" '  Mind  you  don't  scald  your  mouth,  Sam — it's  very  hot,'  in- 
terposed Sacbel,  wbo  perceived  I  was  about  to  follow  my  instruc- 
tions too  literally. 

**  Thus  warned,  I  went  cautiously  and  deliberately  to  work  until, 
as  Murrell  observed, '  there  wasn't  stowage  in  me  for  a  split  pea.' 

"  Supper  ended,  Hugh  Murrell  thought  it  was  time  to  '  fifWhen 
tbe  nip ' — ^by  which  he  was  understood  to  announce  his  inclina- 
tion for  a  glass  of  grog.  Bachel  ran  to  fiU  a  jug  with  boiling 
water  from  the  kettle  on  the  fire,  but  was  checked  by  Hugh. 

** '  Cold !  Bachel,  my  dear — cold,  if  you  please.  I  lamed  when 
I  was  at  sea  to  drink  cold  grog,  and  I've  never  departed  from  it 
aince.' 

" '  By-the-bye,  Mr.  Murrell,'  said  Bachel, '  you  promised  to  tell 
me  some  evening  all  about  your  adventures.  Tou  must  have  seen 
a  deal  of  life  in  your  time.' 

"  *  Ay,'  he  replied,  '  I've  seen  a  pretty  much  o'  the  world  since 
I  come  into  it ;  and  as  I've  half  an  hour  to  spare  while  I'm  having 
my  allowance,  I  don't  mind  spinning  you  a  bit  of  a  yam  about 
myself^  which  it  may  be  useful  to  this  young  chap  to  hear  what 
I've  gone  through.' 

"  Taking  a  hearty  pull  at  his  glass  of  grog,  he  commenced  his 
story. 

{To  he  continfied,) 
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Onb  gieai  antlior  has  painted  m  vivid  oolonn  the  impresaioii  made 
upon  hn  mind  by  his  first  perusal  of  the  "  Bobbers ; "  another  has 
described,  in  terms  aLsaost  as  glowing  as  the  colonrs  of  the  other, 
his  ''  First  Play ; "  why  may  not  I  be  allowed  to  indulge  in  the 
reminiscences  of  My  First  Baces  P 

Bom  and  brought  up  in  my  early  yetrs  in  London,  the  son  of 
a  sdicitor  in  so  large  a  practice  that  he  had  not  a  moment  to 
spare  for  out«of-door  pleasures  or  indulgences,  and  who,  perhaps, 
was  never  on  the  outside  of  a  horse  in  his  life^  I  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  becoming  a  precocbus  horseman,  like  the  fabulous  diild 
described  by  Mr.  Smedley,  who  was  bom  with  a  good  seat  in  the 
saddle.  My  father  looked  upon  horses  ae  mere  necessaries ;  if  he 
wanted  to  go  rapidly  from  one  place  to  another,  he  said  he  could 
always  hire  a  conveyance,  and  the  pleasure  of  having  your  own 
was  more  than  ooanterbalanced  by  the  expense  and  annoyance  of 
servants^  staUes,  horse-doctors,  and  oomrdealera'  bills.     But  when 

I  went  to  school  at  £ ,  in  N — shirs,  to  an  old  and  tried  friend 

of  my  father,  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  form  a  friendship,  which 
has  hitherto  lasted  unclouded,  and  will  do  so  to  the  end  of  oar 
lives,  with  a  boy  of  about  my  own  age,  who  was  the  son  of  a 
gentleman  of  fortune,  &nning  part  crif  his  estate  in  Y — shire. 
Besembling  each  other  in  temper,  cax>adty,  and  choioe  of  amuse- 
ments, almost  the  only  difference  between  Charley  Wilford  and 
myself  was  his  intense  love  oi  horses,  and  my  ignorance  of  the 
pleasures  they  could  afford.  Although  warmly  loving  his  fiunfly, 
his  principal  privation  at  coming  to  school  appeared  to  be  the  loss 
of  his  pony.  ''  Oh,  Frank  I "  he  used  to  say,  "  when  you  come 
to  see  me  at  the  Grange,  won't  I  teach  you  to  ride,  old  ftUow  1 " 

Well,  this  visit  to  the  Ghrange  never  took  place  till  we  had 
reached  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  had  both  left  schooL  My  ficither 
allowed  me  a  vacation  of  six  months  before  mounting  my  stool  in 
his  office ;  which  was  occupied  in  visiting  the  most  remarkable  and 
'beautiful  places  in  my  own  country ;  leaving,  as  he  said,  foreign 
trips  for  future  holidays.     But,  out  of  these  six  months,  Charley 
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Wilford  issisted  upon  having  one ;  and  I  found  myself  enaconoed 
in  a  family,  and  a  sitnation  that  appeared  almost  like  going  into 
another  world.  To  a  London  youth,  the  freedom,  the  hospitality, 
the  profiuBon  of  eveiytfaiiig  fSsond  in  such  a  house  as  Wilford 
Grange  are  almost  bewildering :  1  conld  make  a  volume  of  the 
remembrances  of  my  impressions ;  but,  if  I  stop  to  write  it,  I  shall 
never  get  to  the  races. 

Charley's  fitther  I  will  describe  in  two  words :  he  was  an  English 
gentleman ;  and,  with  his  mother,  I  cannot  do  better  than  follow 
the  same  plan,  by  saying  she  was  an  English  lady.  Higher  than 
these  two  types  I  cannot  go.  Their  daughter  Kate  was  a  pretty, 
playfiod,  fair,  bat  dark-haired  girl,  destined,  ten  years  after,  to 
make  the  happiness  of  my  life. 

But  the  most  remarkable  member  of  the  family  was  an  M 
gentleman,  named  Meredith,  the  brother  of  Mrs.  Wilford.  Why 
I  can  him  (4d  I  don't  know :  he  had  no  signs  of  age,  and  yet  he 
seemed  to  be  near  seventy  years.  He  had  been  a  sacoeesfnl  mer- 
chant on  a  lai^  scale,  and  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  having  no 
&mily,  had  thrown  up  business^  and  come  to  paM  his  decline  with 
his  dear  sister,  who  had  been  as  his  oh^  there  being  twenty  years 
between  them.  Although  a  merdumt,  he  had,  fircm  some  early 
associations,  been  always  passionately  fond  of  horses ;  but  never 
to  an  excess.  He  had  hunted,  but  never  allowed  the  amusemeot 
to  lead  him  into  expensive  habits  or  stable  society ;  he  had  kept 
good  hones  for  the  road,  but  he  never  urged  one  b^ond  its  powers, 
or  condescended  to  bet  upon  its  speed.  He  was  actually  fond  of  the 
animal.  He  never  hunted  after  he  came  into  Y — shire,  and  would 
not  even  attend  meets ;  he  was  afraid,  he  said,  to  trust  himself. 

He  was  the  most  cheerful,  even-tempered  man  I  ever  met  with ; 
life  had  ran  smoothly  with  him,  and  the  fiill  of  the  stream  into  the 
ocean  of  eternity  was  consequently  placid.  His  conversation  was 
that  of  a  man  who  had  read  much,  and  had  seen  a  great  deal  of 
the  world.  He  was  a  great  observer  of  character,  and,  with  a 
good  memory,  absolutely  overflowed  with  anecdote.  He  was  called 
by  all  the  family  Uncle  William,  of  which  circumstance  I  was 
kindly  made  awaie  by  himself,  with  a  hint  that  I  was  not  to  forget 
it.    His  entraaee  into  a  room  was  a  signal  for  cheeifolness. 

I  have  not  space  to  describe  my  visit,  otherwise  the  impressions 
were  so  deep  as  to  be  indelible,  and  could  now  be  seen  by  memory 
as  fresh  and  as  sharp  as  the  day  they  were  made.  On  the  morn- 
ing after  my  amval,  I  was  roused  by  Charley's  cheerful  voice, 
shouting;  "  Bouse  ye  aU,  my  merry,  merry  men  1   Father's  a«field. 
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and  I  should  have  been  with  him ;  but,  as  in  duty  bound,  I  stayed 
to  wait  upon  your  Bomniferous  worship." 

"  Upon  my  word,"  cried  I,  "  I  am  ashamed ;"  but,  on  looking  at 
my  watch,  and  finding  it  was  only  half-past  six,  added,  "  Well, 
come,  I  hope  I  have  not  trespassed  past  forgiveness." 

"  Well,  not  quite,"  said  Charley.  "  Father  is  gone  with  the 
bailiff  to  see  which  meadow  shall  next  be  laid  prostrate.  So,  as 
the  sportsmen  say,  '  Show  a  leg !  out  of  down  ! '  We  will  go  and 
have  a  look  over  the  stables,  cut  mother  a  few  flowers  for  her 
vases,  and  get  an  appetite  for  breakfast  against  his  return." 

I  jumped  out  of  bed;  performed  my  ablutions  quickly,  but 
scrupulously;  dressed  myself;  and  we  sallied  forth.  Charley 
dragged  me  at  once  to  the  nag- stables.  Over  these  Uncle  William 
presided ;  and  neither  Anderson's  nor  Osborne's  could  exceed  them 
in  airiness,  arrangements,  comfort,  or  smartness.  The  horses 
looked  as  if  they  deserved  to  be  envied,— everything  was  so  clean ; 
they  were  so  sleek ;  litter  was  so  abundant,  and  yet  there  was  not 
a  straw  out  of  its  place. 

"  There  !  "  said  Charley.  "  To  begin :  that  splendid  flea-bitten 
grey,  standing  nearly  seventeen  hands  high,  is  my  mother's 
brougham-horse,  with  which  she  pays  visits  and  goes  to  church ; 
he  is  a  very  grand  stepper,  and  Unde  William  says  he  is  one  of  the 
finest  horses  in  the  county.  Next  to  him  is  a  handsome  red  roan ; 
he  is  the  horse  Uncle  William  drives,  for  please  to  observe  he 
never  travels  by  rail,  and  it  must  be  a  very  wet  Sunday  indeed  to 
get  him  into  the  brougham  to  go  to  church.  He  is  not  a  great  deal 
lower  than  the  grey,  but  shows  much  more  blood,  and,  without 
being  so  grand  a  stepper,  is  much  faster.  Uncle  William  would 
talk  out  a  night  in  Bussia  in  describing  his  perfections,  and 
would  be  jealous  if  I  anticipate  him.  You  will  be  sure  to  have 
some  rid^  with  him,  when  all  you  cannot  find  out  about  the 
horse  he  will  be  sure  to  tell  you.  That  is  his  gig  the  man  is 
washing  yonder.  It  stands  high  upon  its  wheels,  and  is  reckoned 
very  complete ;  but  you  would  not  understand  its  qualities  yet. 
My  mother's  brougham  is  likewise  very  handsome.  The  next  is 
my  father's  mare,  who,  of  all  the  equine  family  had  first  the 
honour  of  making  your  acquaintance,  as  it  was  with  her  I  fetched 
you  from  the  station  —  aU  Y — shire  can't  show  a  better  !  That 
empty  stall  belongs  to  my  father's  cob,  which  he  is  now  out  upon. 
And  here  is  my  dear  old  pony,  who  has  carried  me  these  six  years. 
Bless  his  old  heart  [teasing  him  at  the  same  time],  I  am  getting 
too  long  in  the  leg  for  him  now,  but  he  is  a  thorough  good  one  ! 
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This  exceedingly  pretty  grey  is  my  aister  Kate's,  and  is  destined 
to  carry  you  during  your  sojonm  here.  When  you  and  I  mount 
our  frock  coats,  and  are  at  the  Grange,  they  must  please  to 
provide  us  with  horses,  and  not  ponies." 

"  But  I  hope,"  said  I,  "  I  shall  not  deprive  Miss  Kato  of  the 
pleasures  of  riding !" 

"  Oh  !  no,"  replied  Charley,  "  there  are  two  Shetlands  running 
about  in  the  park,  with  two  of  Uncle  William's  superannuated 
pensioners.  My  mother  drives  them  sometimes  in  a  pony-chaise ; 
Kate  often  rides  one  of  them.  But  here,"  continued  he,  going 
towards  a  loose  box,  and  opening  the  door,  "  here  is  the  wonder  of 
the  stud ;  this  is  Uncle  William's  hackney." 

"What  a  pretty  little  horse!"  exclaimed  I;  "but  is  he  not 
small  P" 

"  Not  of  the  kind  ;  he  stands  fourteen  hands,  and  Uncle 
William,  as  you  know,  is  not  tall,  and  is,  besides,  of  the  age  when 
high  horses  are  awkward." 

"  But  your  uncle  does  not  look  so  old  as  you  say  he  is,  Charley ; 
what  a  pleasant,  lively  gentleman  he  is !" 

"  God  bless  him  !"  said  Charley;  "  and,  as  the  gentleman  in  the 
play  says,  in  good  time,  here  comes  the  man  himself!" 

"Wdl,  boys!"  said  a  cheerful  voice,  "what,  tired  of  the 
beauties  of  nature,  this  fine  morning,  eh  ?  And  so  yon  are  come  to 
survey  the  pride  of  animal  creation,  the  horse,  eh  ?  "  and  he  went 
into  the  loose  box.  His  entrance  was  welcomed  by  the  neighing 
of  the  little  horse,  and  a  course  of  mutual  endearments  ensued 
that  quite  surprised  me.  I  could  but  observe  the  difference 
between  Uncle  William's  caresses  of  his  horse  and  those  Charley 
had  bestowed  upon  his  pony — the  latter  were  pinches  and 
pokes,  *and  provoked  bites ;  Uncle  William  fondled  his  pet,  which 
rubbed  its  head  against  him,  and  seemed  to  return  love  for 
love. 

"  Frank  was  just  saying  what  a  pretty  little  hoi*se  Dandy  is, 
unde,"  said  Charley. 

"  Yes,"  replied  his  uncle,  with  a  farewell  pat,  "  he  is  pretty, 
and  good  as  he  is  pretty.  He  is,  Master  Frank,  neither  horse, 
cob,  nor  pony ;  he  is  one  of  a  breed  now  exceedingly  rare ;  he  is  a 
perfect  Galloway.  He  is  not  so  slender  in  his  limbs  as  a  pony,  or 
so  long  in  his  joints;  he  is  not  so  dose  or  heavy  in  his  frame,  or  so 
stiff  as  a  cob ;  he  has  all  the  symmetry  of  a  fine  horse,  with  the  con- 
venience of  a  small  size.  His  fore-arm  is  short"  (and  he  pointed  to 
the  parts  as  he  described  them),  "  but  very  strong ;  his  shanks  and 
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paatems  are  boUi  sbort,  bat  dean ;  and  his  Soet  are  models. 
His  head  is  small,  light,  and  pointed  at  the  open  nostril ;  his 
ears  pricked  and  cheerfdl  in  their  motion ;  his  eje  might  create 
envy  in  a  gazelle,  but  there  is  no  cunning  in  it, — jcm  never  see  him 
leering  to  show  the  white.  His  neck  is  thin ;  his  withers  are 
neither  very  high  nor  very  fine,  which  indicates  strength ;  his 
sloping  shoulders  are  immensely  deep,  while  his  broad  chest  affords 
plenty  of  room  for  his  lni^  to  play ;  his  back  is  short,  and  his 
switch  tail  seems  to  grow  straight  out  of  his  back-bone.  All  these 
I  call  the  ornamental  parts  of  a  horse, — now  for  the  mechanical. 
He  is  well  ribbed  np,  and  look  at  his  loins  I  why,  they  are  as 
broad  as  those  of  both  the  ponies !  and  his  thighs  and  hocks  are  as 
mnscttlar  as  those  of  a  little  dray-horse — ^they  are  the  mechanical 
powers  that  push  him  along ;  ihe  fore-quarters  do  but  get  out  of 
the  way :  the  loins  oonstitnte  the  fulcrum,  the  hind-legs  are  the 
levers.  With'  all  these  perfections  there  is  an  elasticiiy,  a 
suppleness  of  joints,  an*  ease  of  carriage,  that  can  only  result  from 
breed ;  and  these,  joined  to  what  horsemen  call  hght-heartedness 
and  excellent  temper,  render  him  invaluable.  To  crown  all,  he 
rides  perfectly." 

He  rides  P"  said  I,  hesitatingly. 

Yes,"  replied  Uncle  William,  laughing ;  **  that  is  the  term. 
When  a  horse  is  firm  under  you,  light  in  hand,  cheerful  and  ready, 
and  perfect  in  his  paces,  we  say  he  rides  well :  and  that  is  the 
rarest  of  qualities.  However  good  and  practised  a  horseman  may 
be,  nothing  is  so  miserable  to  him  as  a  horse  that  cannot  ride ;  it 
it  is  ten  times  worse  to  him  than  to  a  tailor.  Out  of  a  hundred 
nags,  I  have  had  but  three  Galloways :  one  was  a  flea-bitten  grey, 
another  a  golden  chestnut ;  this,  you  see,  is  a  muzzle  brown." 

**  Can  he  go  very  &j9t,  sirP"  said  I,  blushing  at  seeing  Uncle 
William  and  Charley  lau^  at  my  manner  of  putting  the  question. 

"  Very.  It  was  that  which  drew  my  attention  to  him.  Though 
I  never  bet  upon  any  subject^  and  am  rather  nice  about  appearing 
to  compete  with  anybody  on  a  road,  I  like  a  fast  horse ;  'I  would 
not  have  a  slow  one  on  any  account.  This  one  had  won  a  heavy 
bet  by  performing  what  is  called  the  three  threes, 

"  But,  what  do  you  mean  by  the  three  threes.  Uncle  William  ?" 
saidlCharley.  ,     . 

*'  To  walk  three  miles,  trot  three  miles,  and  gallop  three  miles 
within  one  hour." 

Why,  that  does  not  seem  much,"  exclaimed  Charley. 

Ah !  and  yet  there  is  not  one  horse  in  a  thousand,  I  was  going 
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to  say  in  ten  thoiuuuid,  that  can  do  it.  Bememb«r  the  hole  the 
walking  three  miles  makes  in  the  hour.  When  a  horse-dealer  is 
seDing  you  a  horse,  he  always  says  he  can  walk  five  miles  an  hour, 
and  is  only  «fiye  years  old ;  don't  bdie^e  him,  without  proof,  in 
either  case.  Yery  few  horses  can  walk  fire  miles  an  hour  fairly. 
Mind,  when  I  speak  of  a  pace,  I  mean  a  pace — no  shuffling, 
shambling,  or  running — clear  walk,  trot,  or  gallop.  To  canter  a 
blood-horse  is  pleasant,  to  ride  him  at  a  hand-gaHop  is  better 
stiU,  but  neither  of  them  aspires  to  the  dignity  of  a  pace, — they  are 
but  modifications.  As  to  the  American  trot,  it  is  a  fallacy,  a 
cheat.  As  a  piece  of  mechanism,  erery  horse  takes  his  speed  from 
his  hind-quarters — the  American  trotters,  as  they  are  called,  gallop 
with  the  hind-legs  and  trot  with  the  fore-legs;  therefore,  their 
pace  is  more  a  gallop  than  a  trot." 

"  I  suppose  you  call  him  Dandy,  from  Dandy  Dinmont,  sir  P" 

"  Yes,  I  would  hare  called  him  Dnmple,  but  that  is  a  name  for 
a  cob,  and  not  for  a  Galloway.  Now,  I  am  convinced  Dumple  was 
a  Gralloway.  Cobs  are  useful  animals,  but  they  are  not  to  be 
con^ared  with  a  dalloway  in  spirit  or  elasticity.  A  cob  would 
not  have  cantered  away  cheerAally  with  Dandy  Dinmont  and 
Bertram  on  his  back  :  a  cob  does  not  canter  well,  he  is  too  stiff  in 
the  quarters.  Scotland  is  the  land  of  Galloways ;  they  are  said  to 
hare  been  produced  by  the  chance  mixture  of  some  Spanish  horses 
cast  upon  the  coast,  with  the  native  breed.  They  were  thought  of 
so  much  value  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  that  they 
were  the  means  by  which  that  able  diplomatist.  Lord  Stair,  bribed 
the  French  courtiers  at  the  court  of  Louis  XIY." 

We  then  proceeded  to  the  garden,  gathered  the  flowers,  and 
afterwards  sat  down  to  a  breakfast,  which,  in  tempting  niceties, 
quite  astonished  my  London-bred  acquaintance  with  that  meal. 
It  is  not  my  purpose  to  describe  all  the  pleasures  of  this  visit — ^I 
wish  it  were ;  it  is  quite  a  task  to  confine  myself  to  the  object  of 
my  paper.  We  had  a  ride  that  day,  of  which,  perhaps,  the  less  I 
say  the  better.  Uncle  William  was  kind  and  considerate — Charley 
was  altogether  as  mischievous ;  they  seemed  as  if  they  wished  to 
teach  me  to  ride  upon  different  principles. 

The  next  morning,  at  breakfast.  Uncle  William  appeared  so 
Queasy,  as  to  excite  the  attention  of  aJl ;  he  looked  doubtingly  at 
Mr.  Wilford,  as  if  he  had  something  to  ask,  and  did  not  dare  to  do 
it.  He  resembled  a  schoolboy  who  is  about  to  petition  for  a 
holiday  he  scarcely  feels  he  deserves.  At  length :  **  Brother 
Wilford,"  he  said,  "  I  am  going  to  ask  for  the  company  of  the 
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boys  to  a  scene  that  I  know  you  do  not  quite  approve  of.  I  wish 
to  take  them  to  N races  to-day." 

"If  they  had  asked  me  to  go  by  tliemselves,"  replied  Mr. 
Wilford,  "  I  should  not  have  objected,  because  I  think  too  highly 
of  tliem  not  to  trust  them  anywhere.  It  is  always  my  object  to 
point  out  the  dangers  of  the  rocks  of  life,  but  I  think  that  virtue 
of  little  worth  which  shuns  every  ordeal.  A  racecourse,  in  its  best 
phase,  is  a  cheerful  scene,  and  there  alone  can  be  seen  the  noble 
animal,  the  horse,  in  perfection.  As  you  are  going  with  them,  so 
far  from  objecting,  I  feel  pleased  at  the  opportunity  of  affording 
them  a  novel  gratification.  Charley  has  never  seen  a  race, — neither^ 
I  dare  say,  have  you,  Frank  ?  " 

"  Never,  sir,"  replied  I. 

"  How  do  you  mean  to  go  ?  "  said  Mr,  Wilford ;  "  it  is  sixteen 
miles." 

"  Well,  I  will  put  Charles  XII. — you  must  know,  Frank,  that 
because  Charles  XII.  had  a  famous  roan  charger,  I  give  his  majesty's 
name  to  my  nag,  and  I  feel  assured  that  that  monarch's  horse 
was  not  a  £bier  animal  than  mine ; — ^well,  we  will  put  Charles  XII. 
into  the  dog-cart;  there  will  be  room  for  all  there,  with  little 
Bob  to  look  after  the  horse  and  vehicle.  Besides  which,  mother 
and  Kate  will  put  us  up  a  nice  little  collation  of  cold  fowl,  ham, 
cold  lamb,  or  anything  they  have  in  the  larder ;  not  forgetting  a 
bottle  or  two  of  wine  and  some  spring- water." 

"  Upon  my  word,  Unde  William,"  said  Mrs.  Wilford,  "  I  think 
you  have  arranged  all  this  upon  your  pillow ;  you  must  some  day 
plan  a  picnic,  in  which  I  and  Kate  can  partake." 

"  Most  willingly,"  replied  he ;  "  but  this  is  not  the  first  time  I 
have  been  to  races — ^I  know  how  to  provide ;  and  even  before  I 
put  in  our  own  provision,  shall  take  care  of  a  well-filled  nose-bag 
for  Charles  XH." 

"  He  will  have  a  good  day's  work,"  said  Mr.  Wilford — "  four  of 
you,  the  trap,  and  all  the  provender." 

"  Work ! "  exclaimed  Unde  William,  "  he  is  always  ready  for 
twice  as  much.  He  is  a  finer  horse  than  Scorpion,  and  he  trotted 
a  hundred  miles  in  twelve  hours  in  harness.  Besides,  the  wheels 
of  your  dog-cart  are  high,  which,  with  the  faculty  of  carrying 
four,  is  some  apology  for  the  ugly  convenience — ^the  axle  should 
always  be  as  level  witii  the  draught  as  possible.  But  now,  boys, 
brush  up ;  people  are  smart  at  country  races ;  and  be  quick.  I  will 
give  orders  about  our  set  out."  And  away  we  all  three  hastened ; 
Uncle  William  with  as  much  boyish  alacrity  as  any  of  us. 
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In  less  than  half  an  hour  all  were  ready,  and  in  the  stable- 
yard ;  Mrs.  Wilford  and  Kate  coming  out  to  witness  the  start. 
nhde  William,  who  was  dressed  in  leathers,  top-boots,  and  an 
Oxford  mixture  coat,  and  looked  so  nice  that  I  began  to  agree 
with  him  that  that  was  the  dress  for  an  English  gentleman,  snr- 
Tejed  ns  boys,  and  then  commenced  his  examination.  It  appeared 
as  if  his  experienced  eye  travelled  over  every  inch  of  horse  and 
carriage ;  he  saw  that  the  stable-dirt  was  all  out  of  the  feet,  that 
the  shoes  were  all  tight,  and  that  there  was  no  likelihood  that 
any  one  would  cut ;  not  a  screw,  not  a  buckle  escaped  his  notice. 
Forhmately,  his  groom  was  so  used  to  his  requirements,  that  not 
even  a  speck  of  dust  could  be  found. 

**  I  am  not  so  particular  as  Sir  John  Lade  used  to  be,'*  said  he ; 
"  when  he  came  out,  his  groom  always  placed  a  white  handkerchief 
in  his  hand,  before  he  commenced  his  examination ;  and  if  a  soil 
remained  upon  it  after  it  had  been  applied  to  horses  and  carriage, 
wouldn't  the  baronet  swear ! " 

All  dog-carts  are  ugly,  but  Mr.  Wilford's  was  as  perfect  a  one 
as  could  be  built.  The  wheels  were  higher  than  usual,  and  it  was 
well  they  were,  for  Charles  XII.  stood  sixteen  hands,  and  his 
master  would  not  have  liked  to  see  him  pulling  up  hill  all  day.  It 
was  painted  Sir  John  Lade's  black,  that  is,  a  shade  of  green 
appeared  upon  dose  examination — ^no  flaring  pickings  out;  all 
one  colour.  The  lining  was  very  light  drab,  and  the  harness 
entirely  black,  not  a  buckle  uncovered ;  it  being  Uncle  William's 
taste  that  a  roan  or  grey  horse  always  looks  best  in  black 
harness.  A  more  splendid  horse  than  the  gallant  roan  can- 
not be  imagined.  A  fine,  upstanding  animal,  three-parts  bred, 
with  plenty  of  bone,  and  as  handsome  in  all  his  points  as  a  painting. 
Uncle  William  took  a  long  time  to  choose  a  horse,  but  when  he 
had  found  one  to  his  mind  he  scarcely  heeded  the  price.  His 
horses  were  kept  with  as  much  skill  and  care  as  possible ;  always 
up  to  the  work  required  of  them,  but  never  allowed  to  be  beef-fat 
or  washy ;  all  their  food  was  sound  and  good ;  the  best  old  English 
feed  oats,  finely  cut  sainfoin  chaff,  and  old  white  peas,  with  a 
sprinkling  of  salt.  His  sainfoin  chaff  was  his  hobby ;  he  gave  very 
l^le  meadow-hay.  He  had  one  amiable  peculiarity  for  a  horse- 
fander — he  did  not  like  change.  He  liked  to  ride  and  drive  at  a 
good  pace,  but  never  distressed  his  horses.  They  lasted  him  a 
long  whfle,  so  much  so  that,  although  he  would  never  sell  an  old 
fiiTOurite,  he  had  but  two  superannuated  pensioners  in  the  park, 
and  these  he  visited  daily. 

II.  V 


ITS  Kl  EIKSI  X^CU. 

"  Now,  Fnuikr  70a  are  &6  virator,  and  will  ride  witk  me ; 
jump  in." 

"  That  will  suit  aie  beat,"  aaid  Cliazley ;  "  I  can  poke  mj  iiut 
at  yon  botli  from  beliiud." 

"  Moderately,  if  joa  pleaae,"  replied  his  nncle;  "  jon  wiU  twi 
forget  that  I  always  drive  witli  a  whip  in  my  hand,  to  chastiM 
yiwfijmg-^ — ftT>iinalfl  of  uiy  IdncL*' 


Tom,  Uncle  William's  groom,  I  sWnld  have  obaerved,  atAod 
upright  and  stock  bHH  in  front  of  U10  horae,  without  laying  a  hand 
npon  rein,  bridle,  or  bit.  "  Loolc  him  liaxd  in  the  facu,"  Mb  maatw 
was  accastomed  to  say,  "  and  he  won't  rtin  over  yoa;  but  if  yon 
tonch  anything  concerned  with  his  bit  yoa  male  him  fidgety." 

Charley,  I,  and  Bob,  being  all  comibrtably  seated,  Unda 
William  took  the  reins  gently  &om  across  the  horse's  back,  ran 
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liis  eye  tSLoiBg  tkem  as  lie  etrai^teMed  Haemt,  toek  a  fiina  grip 
<if  them,  and  got  qtdetij  into  Ids  sesL  The  horse  gave  sigiui 
of  readiness,  bat  he  had  been  so  ligWy  handled,  that  he  was  not 
irritated.  '^  Get  oat  of  the  waj,  Tom,"  said  ¥ncle  WiUiaou  The 
hone,  in  nost  hands,  would  haye  j^nnged  a  little,  firom,  high 
eonditioii,  bat  his  master's  hand  waa  easj  thoagh  firm,  and  with 
a  mort  and  a  slight  shake  of  the  head,  he  dropped  qtdetly  into 
his  harness,  and  stepped  oat. 

**  Good  morning,  ladies !"  said  the  three  raee-goers,  m  a  breath ; 
and  Mrs.  WiUbrd  aod  Kate  returned  the  sahitation,  with  a  wave 
of  their  hands  and  two  cheerful  smiles. 

**  Manj  good  coachmen,'*  sadd  Unde  WilHam,  **  like  to  see  their 
horses  start  with  a  little  show;  I  don't, — ^it  can't  be  done  too 
quietij.  In  good  old  coaching  daysy  when  crack  coachmen  drove 
&st  opposition  coaches,  whole  rillages  or  streets  in  towns  nsed  to 
flock  to  see  the  horses  changed.  When  Jack  Peer,  npon  the 
Sonthampton,  came  into  Kg^am,  I  have  seen  half  the  town 
assembled,  with  the  <^  gentlemen,  watch  in  hand,  conntiag  the 
seconds  it  woold  take  to  effect  the  diange.  Peer's  reins  were 
anbadded  before  he  came  np.  The  change  was  magical,  and 
withoot  staying  to  bnckle  his  fresh  reins,  the  start  was  instanta- 
seoos !  every  horse  upon  his  hannehes,  pawing  the  air ;  Jack's  hand 
as  firm  as  a  rock,  and  he  as  cool  and  in  as  high  spirits  as  if  in  a 
bail-room.  That  was  a  finer  sight  than  seeing  a  rail-train  poff 
aSl  At  least,  I  think  so.  I  mnet  be  very  much  pressed  for  tune 
to  avail  myself  of  steam,  while  I  can  get  a  horse  to  ride  or  driye." 

I  coold  but  observe  the  ease  with  which  Uncle  William  managed 
his  high-spirited  horse;  neither  seemed  to  constrain  the  other, 
both  appeared  to  act  freely,  but  with  one  wiU.  He  was  as  firm 
in  his  8^  as  possiUe ;  there  was  a  tension  in  his  arms,  but  his 
reins  seemed  to  hang  as  lightfy  npon  his  fingers  as  if  he  had  been 
holding  a  skein  of  silk  for  a  lady ;  there  was  no  dancing  motion  in 
the  reine,  as  I  la.ve  since  seen,  to  irritate  the  horse ;  it  fancied  the 
bit  was  all  its  own,  bat  it  was  not,  thoogh ! 

Obserring  that  I  was  watching  him,  he  said :  "  As  with  riding, 
Frank,  the  f olcrom  is  the  great  principle  in  driving.  A  coach* 
man  most  have  a  firm  seat,  and  that  is  only  to  be  obtained  by 
having  his  leet  firm.  Ton  observe  I  have  a  piece  of  cork  fastened 
tightly  to  the  bottom  of  the  tn^,  and  against  that  I  constantly 
keep  my  right  foot  placed.  If  I  were  to  sit  with  my  feet  dangling, 
the  least  shock  wotild  throw  me  out,  and  I  should  have  no  por- 
•chase  against  my  horse's  strength.     As  it  is,  with  these  strong 
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reins,  and  a  good  fnll-moutlied  twisted  snaffle-bit,  and  firm  feet- 
hold,  I  think  very  few  horses  oonld  break  away  with  me.  So 
mnch  for  strength.  Then  comes  delicacy  of  handling.  A  horse 
may  have  other  vices  besides  bolting,  and  many  a  fast  young  man 
who  can  hold  a  horse  hard  at  a  great  pace,  has  no  idea  of  manag- 
ing him  if  he  should  be  restive.  Time  and  practice  alone  can 
teach  a  man  to  drive  a  high-spirited  fine  horse  like  this  with 
safety.  He  may  plonge,  he  may  kick,  he  may  shy,  he  may 
stumble,  he  may  jib,  and  against  aU  these  his  driver  must  be  pre- 
pared  to  act  witli  courage,  skill,  firmness,  and,  above  all,  with 
temper.  Never  let  flashily-written  stories  of  horses  being  sub- 
dued lead  you  to  have  recourse  to  brute  force  till  you  have 
exhausted  aJl  other  means.  If  you  do,  you  will  most  likely  not 
succeed ;  a  horse  is  stronger  than  you  are,  and,  when  thoroughly 
irritated,  is  as  much  of  a  brute  "as  an  angry  man,  and  that  is 
saying  a  good  deal.  As  for  Mr.  Smedley's  story  of  curing  a  shying 
horse  by  beating  him  over  the  head,  he  ought  to  be  beaten  over 
the  back  for  publishing  it.  No  shying  horse  was  ever  cured  so ; 
the  vice  is  either  from  timidity  or  defective  sight — most  frequently 
the  latter;  and  how  can  that  be  remedied  by  brutal  beating P 
For  many  years  I  have  broken  my  own  horses  into  single  harness. 
In.  my  boyhood  there  was  a  famous  city  breaksman  named  Nicholas 
Pelham,  and  my  father  having  a  horse  under  his  care  was  an 
introduction  for  me.  I  had  no  treat  equal  to  a  ride  with  Nick 
when  he  had  a  fresh  horse.  After  the  first  fury  was  over  he 
would  call  out :  *  Jump  in.  Master  William ! '  and  then  off  we 
went.  Oh !  then  how  he  would  twist  him,  and  turn  him,  and 
humour  him  I  making  him  stand  stiU,  start  a&esh,  and  go  all 
paces.  But  whatever  were  the  horse's  tricks,  he  had  nothing  but 
a  good-humoured  joke — he  never  laid  down  his  whip  till  he  laid 
down  his  reins.  He  said  his  horse  might  not  want  a  whip ;  but 
on  a  road  where  he  was  likely  to  meet  with  all  sorts  of  accidents, 
and  all  sorts  of  coachmen,  a  whip  was  a  saf^fuard  he  never 
would  part  with.  If  necessary,  he  could  make  a  horse  spring 
across  a  road  with  his  whip.  He  made  it  a  point  never  to  strike 
a  horse  unless  he  quite  wanted  it;  but  then  he  did  hit  him 
indeed  !  '  I  want  you  to  remember  I  have  this  plaything,'  said 
he,  and  he  would  almost  lift  the  horse  off  his  legs.  Some  breaks - 
men  cow  their  horses  by  harsh  treatment ;  he  made  them  docile 
animals  by  constant  good  humour  and  temper,  without  destroying 
their  spirit." 

(To  be  eoiUinued.) 


"  Mi»ei7  flcqusinta  a  Uan  w 
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It  was  in  the  sammer  of  1841,  that,  liaving  finished  some 
pressing  business  which  had  called  me  for  a  time  to  New  York, 
I  received  an  invitation  from  my  old  firiend  |and  schoolfellow, 
John  Pembroke,  to  pay  him  a  visit  at  his  fine  estate  near  the 
small  town  of  Nashville,  in  Lonisiana. 

Without  allowing  myself  time  to  reply  to  his  kind  invitation, 
I  took  the  first  train  to  Nashville,  and  after  a  drive  of  some  miles 
through  a  wild  and  deserted-looking  country,  arrived  the  same 
evening  at  my  friend's  estate.  Here,  to  my  utter  astonishment,  I 
found  the  whole  house  in  a  state  of  great  confusion  and  distress, 
for,  scarcely  an  hour  before  my  arrival,  my  friend's  favourite  game- 
keeper, Tom  Grimes,  had  been  cruelly  shot  down  by  a  poacher, 
and  was  not  expected  to  survive  the  night.  After  having  been 
most  kindly  welcomed  by  my  friend  and  his  family,  John  proceeded 
to  acquaint  me  with  what  had  occurred  to  his  gamekeeper. 

"  Poor  old  Tom,"  he  said.  "  There  never  was  a  more  trustworthy 
and  upright  servant ;  I  shall  ever  regret  his  untimely  fate,  and,  I 
fear,  have  much  difficulty  in  replacing  his  loss." 

"  Then  there  is  no  hope ;  but  how  did  it  all  take  place  P  " 

"Those  cursed  poachers,"  John  replied,  in  a  tone  of  great 
vexation,  "  they  have  increased  to  a  very  alarming  extent  on  my 
preserves  within  the  last  few  years,  and  poor  Tom  teUs  me  that 
he  was  shot  unexpectedly  from  behind;  and,  moreover,  strongly 
suspects  that  well-known  murderous  scoundrel  Josd  Bwyss — a 
notorious  poacher  and  criminal — of  the  foul  deed." 

"  But  have  you  taken  no  steps,"  I  inquired,  "  to  put  the  case 
into  the  hands  of  the  nearest  magistrate,  in  order  to  discover  the 
assassin,  and  bring  him  to  justice  P" 

"I  despatched  my  groom  to  Nashville,  without  delay,  some 
time  ago,"  replied  he,  "  mounted  on  my  best  horse,  and  am  now 
awaiting  his  return,  when  I  hope  to  have  the  assistance  of  the 
authorities.  In  the  meantime,  I  have  reason  to  suspect  that  a 
large  gang  of  poachers  are  hovering  in  our  vicinity ;  so,  while  I 
attend  to  the  wounded  man,  do  you  object  to  reconnoitre  the 
ground  in  our  immediate  neighbourhood P  But  hold!"  he  con- 
tinued, "  you  must  not  go  unarmed."  Saying  which,  he  handed 
me  a  fine  double-barrelled  rifle,  which  was  hanging  over  the  mantel- 
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piece,  and  pointmg  to  a  path  which  led  from  the  rear  of  the  honse^ 
without  further  parley  I  set  forth. 

Detennining  at  all  hazards  not  to  fire  nnless  actually  com- 
pelled to  do  so,  I  cautiously  proceeded  along  the  path,  keeping  a 
good  look-out  on  all  sides,  and,  entering  the  wood,  soon  lost  sight 
of  the  house* 

G^reading  my  way  through  the  thicket,  I  adranoed  for  some 
distanoe  without  seeing  the  sl^btest  signs  or  hearing  any  sounds 
indicating  the  presence.of  poachers,  till,  almost  despairing  of  meet- 
ing any,  I  began  to  belieye  my  firiend*s  surmises  were  without 
foundation,  and  hamng  now  reached  a  small  open  space  of 
ground,  I  sat  down  upon  the  trunk  of  a  fallen  tree  to  rest  myself 
before  proceeding  homewards. 

I  could  not  have  been  sitting  here  for  more  than  ten  minutes, 
and  was  on  the  point  of  rising  to  return,  when  I  was  startled  by 
a  loud  report  dose  at  hand,  and  almost  at  the  same  instant  a  fine 
oock-pheasant  feU  dend  within  a  few  yarcte  of  me. 

Surprised  aa  I  was  at  this  unlooked-for  event,  I  had  hardly 
time  to  search  for  the  cause  of  it,  when  the  bashes  around  were 
rudely  poshed  aside,  and  a  tall,  gaunt  man  emerged,  dressed  in  a 
rough  idiooting  suit,  carrying  a  rifle  on  his  shoulder. 

With  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  he  advanced  quickly,  and 
raising  the  bird,  proceeded  to  put  it  into  his  game-bag,  whidi  was 
slxmg  upon  his  shoulder. 

In  the  act  of  doing  this,  the  poacher  (as  I  rightly  divined  him 
to  be)  turned  his  head,  and  for  the  first  time  caught  s^ht  of  me, 
and  stepping  hurriedly  back,  uttered  aif  erclamatiMi  of  surprise. 

Now  was  my  time  to  act.  Springing  haetilj  firom  my  seat,  I 
raised  my  rifie  to  my  shoulder,  irith  ^e  words,  **  Stop,  or  I  fire  !'* 

«  Who  the  hell  aire  ye,  strenger  ?  "  retorted  the  man,  in  a  loud 
gruff  voice,  "  an'  by  wat  rights  do  ye  dar  stop  an  honest  man 
Ven  he's  a-follerin'  his  reg'lar  vrocaiion  ?" 

"  Mend  your  tone,  fellow,"  I  answered,  sharply;  "  I  would  have 
you  know  that  I  am  a  friend  of  Squire  Pembroke^  and  have  his 
authority  to  arrest  all  poachers  found  on  his  estate :  so  lay  down 
your  rifie  and  submit  peaceably,  or  take  the  consequenoee !"  This  I 
said,  still  keeping  my  rifle  pointed  full  at  him,  ready  for  instant  use. 

**  Wait  a  minute,  strenger,"  responded  the  poacher ;  **  ye  shurely 
wudn't  fire  at  an  unarmed,  j^innocent  man  P  Lower  yer  rifie,"  he 
contLuued,  **  it  gives  me  a  kmd  o'  (Oliver  to  see  the  darned  thing 
a-pintod  at  me ;  lower  it,  stranger,  and  I'll  surrender  quite  acoep- 
aUelike." 
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Upon  liearmg  these  wards,  I  inoaatioaflly  aooeded  to  his  entreafy, 
not  notiemg  at  ^e  time  tiiat  1^  Yankee's  rifle  was  donble-bttnelled, 
as  he  hdd  it  rather  in  the  shade,  and  as  I  fancied  that  the  vhde 
of  its  contents  had  been  disdiarged  at  the  pheasant. 

Fool,  that  I  was !  Hardlj  had .  I  lowered  raj  weapon  to  the 
frroimd,  than  the  poadier  qnuddr  raised  his  to  hk  shonlder,  point- 
kgH  at  me.  with Vli^t  of  trbmph. 

"Hold,  strenger!  more  hand  or  fnt,  an'  ye're  a  dead  man. 
I  gnees  as  how  ye're  nicely  ootched  this  time,  and  a'  this  comes 
o'  meddlin'  wi'  aJQTairs  as  don't  consam  ye." 

"  What  do  yon  mean,  feDow  F'  I  cried,  angrily.  **  Do  yoa  dare  to 
threaten  me  ?     Fire  at  yonr  peril  I" 

"Hell  and  fiiries!"  ejaculated  the  roffian,  stamping  his  foot 
fiercely  on  the  ground,  in  his  rage ;  "  tell  yer  wot  it  is,  strenger ; 
tarnation  take  it,  if  as  how  ye're  a-gwine  to  be  obstinate,  I  guess 
ye're  like  to  share  the  fate  of  the  squire's  gamekeeper ; — ^better  do 
as  I  tell  ye,  bekase  as  you  have  been  so  uncommonly  civil.  111  not 
shoot  you  down  in  cold  blood,  but  give  ye  a  fiur  chance.  So  back 
wi'  ye,  strenger,''  continued  he,  stOl  menacing  me  with  his  rifle, 
"  and  get  round  yon  tree,  while  I  stay  here  ahmt  this  'ere  maple." 

Seeing  by  the  look  of  determination  depicted  on  his  counte- 
nance that  the  scoundrel  was  in  earnest,  I  thought  it  best  to  waste 
no  more  words  with  him ;  so  stepping  slowly  backwards,  keeping 
my  eyes  fixed  on  him  all  the  time,  in  case  of  treachery,  I  readied 
my  poet  behind  the  tree,  and  looking  out  saw  that  my  adversary 
had  not  deceived  me,  for  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  him  from  behind 
his  tree,  and  what  made  matters  surer,  was  his  voice  tdling  me  to 
be  prepared  to  step  out  and  fire,  when  the  now  fast-setting  lun 
should  disappear  beneath  the  horizon. 

To  my  reply  that  I  would  be  ready  at  the  appointed  moment,  my 
adversary  made  no  answer,  and  I  was  left  to  my  own  thoughts. 

These  were  not  of  the  mostpleasingcharacter. "  Here,"  I  thought, 
"  am  I,  Charles  Wiggan,  with  full  authority  to  arrest  all  x>oachers 
on  my  friend's  estate,  brought  into  deadly  contact  with  evidently 
one  of  the  most  ferocious  of  the  gang,  and  although  I  may 
thank  my  stars  that  I  have  not  been  murdered  in  cold  blood,  yet 
I  fear  I  have  but  a  poor  chance  of  my  life.  Cursed  folly,"  I 
soliloquized,  "  that  I  should  thus  have  sJlowed  myself  to  be  caught 
m  a  trap." 

At  this  point  of  my  reflections  I  raised  my  eyes  and  noiaoed 
that  the  sun  wanted  but  a  moment  of  disappearing ;  so  breathing 
a  hasty  prayer,  I  looked  to  the  (nrxming  of  my  piece,  and  raxsing 
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it  to  my  shoulder  stepped  from  my  post,  looking  to  where  my 
adversary  was  ca4^ied,  in  momentary  expectation  of  seeing  him 
appear.  BtU  I  looked  in  vain  !  No  trace  of  my  enemy  was  to 
be  seen,  and  after  waiting  some  time,  and  failing  to  obtain  any 
reply  to  my  shouts,  I  adyanced  with  great  care,  rifle  in  hand, 
fearing  an  ambuscade,  and  fancying  every  stump  around  to  be 
the  form  of  a  man. 

In  this  state  of  trepidation  I  at  length  reached  the  tree,  behind 
which  my  adversary  had  placed  himself,  and  cautiously  peeped 
round. 

Great,  indeed,  was  my  astonishment !  No  one  was  there,  and 
on  looking  round  I  could  find  no  trace  whatever  of  the  poacher, 
but  at  this  moment  a  white  object  on  the  stem  of  the  tree  at- 
tracted my  attention,  and  a  Httle  farther  off  I  saw,  lying  con- 
spicuously on  the  top  of  a  heap  of  dead  branches  and  leaves,  the 
game-bag  of  my  late  foe. 

Approaching  the  object  on  the  tree,  I  found  it  to  be  a  small 
scrap  of  paper  covered  with  almost  illegible  characters,  which, 
with  considerable  difficulty,  I  managed  thus  to  decipher : — 

"  Iiai*n,  strenger,  thai  Jose  Bwyas  toa/niH  horn  to  he  tuh  by  a 
greenhorn  !  Tell  Squire  Pembroke,  if  how  he  as  ye  he  his  freend 
(vich  I  werry  much  douhts\  that  if  he  thinks  as  Juyw  I  and  viy  pals 
had  a  'and  in  tits  kiUin*  of  his  keeper,  to  set  the  pei'lice  arter  tw, 
and  we^U  guv  'em  a  warm  reeepslwn.  Naow,  Mister  Sheriff,  as 
you  haint  a-had  the  saiisfaction  of  collarin'  me  this  time,  I  leaves 
you  my  game-hag  as  a  leggisy,  and  Iwpes  when  next  you  tnj  to  nah 
a  poaelier,  that  ye  may  he  more  sicksessfool !  "  J.  R" 

**  Good  heavens ! "  I  ejaculated,  after  reading  the  above  beau- 
tiful specimen  of  orthography,  "  then  this  can  have  been  none 
other  tixan  Josd  Bwyss,  the  notorious  chief  of  the  gang,  and  the 
very  man  whom  John  suspects  of  the  murder  of  poor  Grimes 
the  keeper.  How  unfortunate  that  he  should  have  escaped,  but 
I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  rascal  has  at  least  had  the  honesty  to 
leave  his  game-bag  behind  him,  now  for  an  examination  of  its 
contents ;"  saying  which  I  stepped  forward  to  where  the  bag  lay. 

This  I  found  was  tied  round  several  times,  and  knotted  securely 
with  string ;  but  determining  not  to  give  in,  I  stooped  down,  and 
began  to  try  to  untie  the  knots.  This  I  did  not  accomplish  till  I 
was  fairly  wearied  of  the  task ;  but  curiosity,  and  the  hope  of 
taking  John  some  game  for  supper,  buoyed  me  up.    What,  then, 
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^as  mj  utter  astonishment  on  opening  the  bog  to  find  it  filled 
-with — etones  and  rubbigh ! 

Lifting  the  worthless  old  bag  with  both  hands,  I  flung  it  into 
the  wood  in  a  rage,  and  shovddering  my  rifle,  proceeded  home- 
wards in  no  enviable  mood. 

Need  I  saj  that  on  reaching  home,  and  giving  John  a  fqll 
account  of  mj  adventure,  he  had  the  bad  taste  to  laugh  at  me, 
and  crack  his  jokes  for  the  remainder  of  the  evening — telling  me 
that  I  had  been  cleverly  outdone  by  a  Yankee. 


DO    AS    I    DO. 

Br   GEORGE   FORREST,  M.A. 

Tbis  a  very  comical  game,  and  creative  of  much  merriment, 
its  only  fault  being  that  it  is  apt  to  become  rather  too  noisy. 

AH  the  players  except  one,  who  is  called  the  leader,  arrange 
the  chairs  in  a  semicircle,  the  leader  placing  his  chair  in  the  front 
and  facing  them.  He  begins  by  addressing  them  as  follows  : — 
**  My  master  sends  me  to  you,  sir."  They  reply,  "  What  to  do  P 
what  to  do P  "  He  answers,  **  To  do  as  I  do  with  one"  and 
begins  to  pat  his  right  knee  with  his  right  hand,  a  gesture  which 
all  the  other  players  must  imitate.  Still  continuing  to  pat,  he 
proceeds: — "My  master  sends  me,"  &c.;  and  this  tune  he 
answers,  **  To  do  as  I  do  with  two"  and  pats  his  left  knee  with 
his  left  hand. 

Next  time,  he  kicks  with  one  foot,  saying,  "  To  do  as  I  do  with 
three"  and  afterwards  kicks  with  both  feet.  Then  he  moves  his 
head  cautiously,  and  lastly  gets  up  and  sits  down.  It  is  in  his 
power  to  order  the  pace  at  which  these  actions  are  performed,  but 
they  must  all  be  done  in  time  with  the  first  pats  given  to  the 
right  knee.  When  the  players  come  to  "  Do  as  I  do  with  six" 
very  few  of  them  are  able  to  continue  their  game,  being  quite  tired 
out  with  the  exertion  and  the  irrepressible  laughter  which  is  called 
forth  by  their  absurd  gestures. 

The  difficult  part  of  this  game  is  to  combine  the  rapid  getting 
up  and  sitting  down  again  with  the  kicking,  but  in  a  little  time 
the  movement  is  learned,  and  becomes  easy  to  perform,  though 
very  fatigning  to  keep  up,  It  is  a  capital  game  to  play  at  if 
any  one  complains  of  ^e  cold,  as  all  the  players  will  feel  decidedly 
warm  before  they  have  finished. 


SKATING. 
Bi  THE  Adtbok  of  "Taz  Cricket  Field." 


Will  do  Bkate-Btraps  hurt  Uie  feetP     Because  there  is  com- 
monly too  mnch  left  for  the  atrftpa  to  do. 

Our  artist  has  drawn  a  skate,  Bhotro  m  tvo  positunu.  This 
skate  is  intended  to  illnstrato  what  a  skate  ooght  not  to  bo,  thongh 
a  very  common  pattern.  This 
arrangoueut  is  inferior  to  mine 
in  six  partjcnlars : — 1.  Hie  iron 
is  too  round,  too  little  support 
tmder  the  hecL  2.  No  wide 
bearing,  withoat  which  the  fore- 
'  stn^  would  be  insufBdest.  3. 
No  cramp  at  the  heeL  This 
cramp,  with  the  edges  turned  np, 
would  ledoce  the  poll  at  the 
hed-strap — evidently  too  long  to 
be  tightened  oomforUblj.  4. 
Heel-stnq>  too  narrow.  5.  Iron 
at  the  heel  not  rounded,  as  es- 
sential for  back,  skating.  6.  The 
tnmed-np  toe  is  bad — not  aa 
dangerons  as  some,  bnt  still  ob< 
jectionable.  7.  The  high-heel 
hoot  raisea  the  foot  abore  the  ies 
nnneceMarily — the  nearer  Uie  ice,  while  the  wood  clears  it,  the 


easier  the  skating. 
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We  are  so  bold  as  to  affinn  tkat  notliiog  is  more  childishly 
absurd  than  the  wood«work  or  fitting  part  of  a  pair  of  skates ' 
— ^yes,  of  all  the  skates  I  have  ever  seen  without  enunps: 
a  mechanic  should  be  ashamed  of  snch  a  contriTanoe.  Fit  one 
to  your  boots  in  the  presence  of  a  common  carpenter,  and  he 
idU  laagh  at  yon.  The  wood  is  much  narrower  than  the 
sole,  and .  narrower  also  than  the  heel.  The  skate-iron  acts 
as  a  lererage  to  part  them — the  sl^te  and  the  foot  —  so 
why  not  take  all  the  adyantage  of  an  eqnal  bearing,  as  the 
firat  prmciple  of  all  seoure  fastenings  P  To  make  the  wood 
equally  wide  would  be  clumsy,  but  cramps  aaswer  the  same  pur- 
pose. So,  while  recommending  cramps,  the  chief  thing  is  the 
vnde  hearing,  whd^ih  will  save  ihe  strain  on  the  peg  and  on  the 
straps. 

Many  good  skaters  find  skating^bootB  inconvenient,  and  say 
that  one  set  of  oramps  fits  only  one  pair  of  boots.  Still,  witii 
or  without  cramps,  all  skates  should  have  a  wide  bearing  by 
means  of  cross  pieces  of  steel  before  and  behind. 

Some  skates,  of  a  very  imposing  appearance*  sre  sold  with  wide 
sted  springs  between  the  wood  of  the  skate  and  tiie  feet.  These 
8{»ings  are  expensive,  and  worse  than  useless ;  for  they  tend  to 
foree  your  foot  &om  the  skate^  whereas  the  object  is  to  bind  the 
foot  to  it. 

So  much  for  the  skates;  now  for  the  way  to  use  tliem:  but 
first- 
Above  all  things  never  carry  a  stick.  Ko  man  with  a  stick 
should  ever  skate  on  any  pond  of  mine.  It  is  dangerous  to  him- 
self and  to  every  one  else  too.  If  you  fall  forward,  your  hands 
may  save  you ;  but  if  you  have  a  stick,  you  instinctively  thrust  it 
out ;  of  course  it  slips  from  under  you,  lets  your  own  face  down 
hard  upon  the  ice»  and  perhaps  trips  up  your  neighbour  and 
breaks  his  1^! 

1.  To  walk  and  rwn  in  yov/r  Shectes, — ^Every  active  boy  com- 
monly learns  by  imitation  alone  to  do  this  very  comfortably  by 
the  end  of  his  second  day,  so  little  need  be  said  shout  it.  The 
best  way  is  to  be  led  by  the  hand,  waOdng  about  in  skates  as  best 
you  can  for  half  an  hour — a  light  chair  to  push  before  you  will  do 
as  well.  The  rest  must  be  left  to  practice,  to  imitation,  and  to 
common  sense. 

2.  The  Inside  Edge. — As  soon  as  you  can  run  in  your  skates, 
and  take  longer  and  longer  strokes,  you  will  find  that  every  long 
step  brings  you  lotmd  in  a  circular  line  with  the  toe  turned 
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inward.'  But  this  is  not  elegant ;  moreoTer,  the  toe  turned  in  mngt 
cramp  and  confine  yonr  movements ;  whereas,  the  circnlar  move- 
ments with  the  toe  tamed  oat  is  the  step  for  ease  and  elegance, 
and  thas  involves, — 

3.  The  Ouiaide  Edge. — No  man  deserves  the  name  of  a  skater 
till  he  can  do  the  outside  edge,  called  also  the  simple  "  roll " 
— ^that  beautifully  easy  motion  in  gracefol  semicirde  which  tends 
to  give  greater  speed  with  less  effort  than  any  exercise,  short 
of  flying,  can  possibly  command.  Wherefore,  everyone  with  the 
least  ambition  to  skate  well  should,  as  soon  as  he  can  run  in  his 
skates,  proceed  at  once  to  learn  the  outside  edge. 

You  are  never  likely  to  skate  anywhere  without  some  friend  to 
give  you  some  general  idea  of  what  the  outside  edge  is :  to  show 
you  how  to  do  it  well  is  another  matter.  We  limit  our  rules, 
therefore  to  points  your  friend  is  less  likely  to  suggest. 

You  will,  doubtless,  be  taught  to  work  round  and  round  in  two 
circles,  one  with  the  right  foot  made  on  the  right  tack,  the  other 
circle  with  the  left  foot  made  upon  the  left.  Now  these  two  circles 
form  a  figure  of  8. 

Our  advice  is  to  put  down  a  bit  of  snow  or  other  mark  between 
the  two  circles,  and,  above  all  things,  to  persevere  in  coming  round 
to  that  mark,  so  as  to  complete  each  circle.  This  exact  completing 
of  the  circle  requires  a  litlie  stubborn  resolution,  because,  at  first, 
you  will  have  to  skate  a  wide  and  irr^ular  figure  before  you  can 
get  found  to  the  spot  from  which  you  started.  Nevertheless,  per- 
severe ;  for  the  secret  of  this  exercise  is,  that  it  is  only  by  insisting 
on  completing  the  circle  that  you  will  feel  your  outside  edge  cut 
the  ice. 

There  is  a  peculiar  support  and  balance  that  results  from  the 
true  circular  movement  in  the  edge  of  the  skate  firmly  cutting 
into  the  ice — ^the  same  balance  that  the  horsemen  have  in  the 
circus,  whereas  they  would  fall  directly  if  the  horse  went  straight — 
and  the  moment  you  realize  this  circular  balance  and  support,  the 
secret  is  learnt,  and  your  future  progress  will  be  rapid  indeed. 

To  feel  this  support  and  true  balance,  the  shortest  way  is,  with 
a  helping  hand,  to  place  the  toe  of  one  foot  slightly  advanced 
before  the  other,  so  that  the  foot  shall  seem  nearly  sideways  to 
the  direction  in  which  you  wish  to  go,  and  let  the  edge  bear  on  the 
ice ;  then  give  yourself  a  gentle  motion  with  the  other  foot,  and 
you  will  be  cutting  a  circle  at  once.  Try  this  again  and  again 
with  each  foot  by  turns.  It  is  an  excellent  plan  indeed.  Even  in 
five  minutes  I  have  known  the  balance  thus  learnt,  and  the 
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support  from  the  helping  hand  from  that  moment  has  been  no 
longer  required. 

Another  good  way  to  learn  or  to  perfect  the  outside  edge,  is  to 
have  two  heaps  made  of  the  snow  or  sweepings  of  the  ice,  and  to 
work  round  and  round  each  heap,  with  all  the  more  confidence 
because  careless  of  a  fall.  I  have  a  distinct  recollection  that  I  first 
learnt  the  outside  edge  bj  trying  the  circle  with  a  bent  ankle.  This 
caused  the  skate  to  cut  (the  chief  support)  without  my  being  so 
much  off  the  perpendicular ;  though,  as  a  rule,  bent  ankles  and, 
aboye  all,  bent  knees  are  especially  to  be  avoided. 

A  few  words  to  those  who  flatter  themselres  that  they  can  do 
the  outside  edge. 

You  feel  a  certain  supx>ort  and  balance  from  the  circle :  so  far 
well.  The  question  is.  Is  it  the  right  balance  or  the  wrong  P  I 
fancy  I  see  a  man — I  have  seen  scores  such — ^rery  proud  of  what 
he  calls  the  outside  edge.  There  he  goes,  scraping  hard  upon 
his  heel,  and  hanging  back  though  striving  to  get  forward, 
and  leaning  all  one  way  though  his  circles  lie  the  other.  His 
skate  is  grating  instead  of  cutting,  and  his  arms  and  legs  are  cen- 
trifugally  flying  in  a  vain  attempt  to  counteract  the  contortions  of 
his  body.  The  man  is  all  on  a  twist,  and  as  awkward  as  he  can 
be.  And  this  he  calls  doing  the  outside  edge  I  We  would  simply 
inform  him  that  the  right  balance  is  in  the  body — quite  inde- 
pendent of  the  arms  or  of  the  spare  leg.  With  the  right  balance 
the  second  leg  is  never  brought  in  front.  The  right  movement, 
and  the  model  for  the  outside  edge  or  the  simple  roll,  is  the  svnm' 
rning  of  the  mvan.  The  second  foot  should  follow,  like  the  swto's, 
quietly  trailing  behind,  and  brought  up  gradually  only  just  in  time 
to  make  the  next  stroke.  If  brought  up  suddenly,  it  causes  a  jerk 
and  consequent  check  to  the  graceful  and  even  onward  course. 

It  is  the  test  of  the  right  balance  that  you  can  at  any  part  of 
your  step  roll  round,  till  you  have  made  circle  within  circle  con- 
tinually smaller  to  a  x>oint.  This,  I  say,  is  the  test  of  the  right 
balance  and  the  true  outside  edge ;  while  you  can  with  difficulty 
complete  a  circle  you  have  yet  much  to  learn.  Practice  till  you  cau 
do  circle  within  circle  to  a  point.  This  requires  you  to  be  fully 
upon  the  edge ;  whereas  the  common  fault  is  that  the  skate  is  too 
flat,  and  you  do  not,  as  the  sailors  say  of  a  ship,  heel  over  suffi- 
ciently starboard  or  larboard j  according  to  the  tack  you  are  on. 
To  this  end,  remember  that  you  put  your  foot  down  at  once  upon 
the  edge.  To  put  the  skate  down  flat,  and  turn  on  the  edge  after- 
wards,  will  never  complete  the  circles;  therefore,  look  well  and 
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eTamine  your  skate^marks,  and  see  tkat  the  skate  cats  from  tlie 
first  moment  it  is  put  down  till  it  is  taken  off. 

Again,  commence  the  eircle  npxig^ty  with  tlie  chest  open, 
shoolders  back,  and  eyes  looking  straight  before  you.  To  look 
at  the  iee  while  skating  brings  down  the  head  and  pats  yon  off 
the  centre  of  your  skate  inunediatdy. 

Once  morer  look  orer  the  right  shoulder  when  on  the  right  tack, 
and  07er  the  left  shocdder  when  on  the  left.  Much  depends  on  the 
way  yoa  look,  beeause  as  your  eye  goes  so  you  instinctively  lean, 
and  all  depends  on  leaning  to  the  side  yoa  wish  to  go. 

For  the  ontaide  edge  it  is  good  practiee  to  skate  touching  the  ice 
with  the  toe  of  the  spare  foot,  or  letting  it  touch  as  it  trails  be* 
hind  to  the  moment  it  is  wanted  for  the  next  step.  This  will 
determine  and  regulate  the  rig^t  balance.  The  reason  is,  that 
while  the  following  skate  just  skims  the  iee,  the  skate  on  which 
you  stand  must  be  exactly  leTel,  neither  grating  on  the  heel  nor 
tilting  too  much  on  the  toe.  It  is  a  rule  in  skating  that  the 
second  foot  shovld  always  he  canrried  as  near  as  possible  to  Hie 
ice  wUhout  tottehing  it* 

Another  test  of  haTing  learnt  the  right  beJance,  is  when  your 
figure  rests  full  on  the  hip— when  you  feel  "  well  back  upon  your 
haundies  " — and  the  column  of  support,  <Hr  your  centre  of  gravity, 
rests,  if  not  quite  upon  the  bed,  on  the  back  part  of  your  skate. 

We  dwell  particularly  on  what  we  call  the  Bight  Balance  and 
au,  outride  Edge.  beca>.e  many  pe«<«.  cearVraetiring  before 
they  are  really  perfect  in  it ;  also,  because  it  is  the  chief  part  of 
skating  and  the  key  to  every  other  step  and  every  figure  which  is 
cut  upon  the  ice.  Whenever  I  see  a  man  unable  to  learn  the 
figure  of  3,  I  detect  that  he  cannot  do  the  outside  edge  well 
enough. 

One  variety  of  the  outside  edge,  called  the  cross  roll,  I  must 
not  omit  to  mention,  though  it  is  little  practised  among  degant 
skaters.  Still,  it  is  worth  knowing,  as  a  change,  but  avoid  using 
it  generaJly,  because  it  betrays  you  into  the  bad  habit  aforescdd,  of 
bringing  the  spare  leg  forward  too  soon,  instead  of  letting  it  fol- 
low natundly,  until  actually  required.  By  means  of  the  cross 
roU  we  do  the  figure  8 — ^making  the  second  circle  by  stepping 
with  the  second  foot  across  the  first,  and  putting  the  foot  down 
exactly  upon  the  edge,  so  as  to  gain  an  impetus  for  the  second 
circle  without  any  intermediate  step.  In  this  way,  only  one  foot 
is  on  the  ice  at  the  same  time. 
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"  'TwAS  one  night,"  aa  the  old  storiea  say, 

"  When  the  rain  poured,  and  loud  blew  the  blast/' 
That  two  men,  after  losing  their  way. 

Got  safe  to  a  cottage  at  last. 
The  good  folks  soon  made  shift  to  provide 

Them  a  bed,  but  conld  find  one  nowhere 
For  a  friend  they'd  brought  with  them  beside, — 

A  well-bred,  genteel,  dancing  bear  ! " 

By  this  bear  all  their  living  they  gained ; 

But  now  wished  him  almost  at  the  devil ; 
For,  by  Bruin's  most  grim  presence  pained, 

Their  hosts  they  found  could  scarce  be  civil. 
Missis  Gubbins  at  length  cried  aloud. 

On  a  lucky  expedient  she'd  hit ; 
For,  though  her  roof  no  such  monster  should  shroud, 

She'd  a  bed-room  which  i^ruin  would  fit. 

The  good  husband,  to  please  his  good  wiie. 

Had  for  some  time  shut  up  in  a  stye 
A  fine  pig,  which,  being  fit  for  the  knife. 

The  nert  day  it  was  fixed  on  should  die. 
When  in  vain  through  the  dwelling  she  sought 

Where  in  safety  the  bear  might  be  placed. 
The  pig  in  the  kitchen  was  brought, 

And  Sir  Bruin  the  vacant  stye  graced. 

Two  gem'men  who  lived  by  their  wits, 
Knew  how  near  was  the  pig's  execution, 

And  to  steal  him  intended,  had  hit 

On  this  night  for  the  deed's  prosecution. 
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To  the  stye,  then,  they  cautiously  stole ; 

And,  whilst  one  kept  aloof  as  a  scout. 
T'other  made  through  the  boards  a  large  hole, 

Where  to  enter  and  drag  the  pig  out. 

He  crept  in  and  felt  for  his  prize, 

Whilst  his  thoughts  ran  on  pork  and  its  charms ; 
When  the  bear,  being  roused  by  the  noise. 

Took  him  cordially  into  his  arms. 
And  the  more  that  the  poor  fellow  tried 

To  escape  this  unwelcome  embrace. 
The  tighter  he  found  he  was  tied. 

While  the  bear  fondly  rubbed  face  to  face ! 

His  companion,  who  waited  outside, 

Cried»  **  Make  haste !  to  be  taken  dy'e  want  ?  *' 
Whilst  the  prisoner,  panting,  replied, 

"  I  w-i-U-ingly  would,  but  I  c-a-n*-t ! 
Oh,  lord !  that  to  this  wicked  work 

I  e'er  should  be  drawn  in  by  you ! 
I  fear  that  for  stealing  of  p-o-o-r-k. 

The  devil  at  length's  got  his  due ! " 

When  he  found  all  his  efforts  were  vain 
To  escape  from  the  bear's  loving  paws. 

He  screamed  out  with  terror  and  pain. 
And  the  cottagers  brought  with  the  noise. 

The  bear-leader  beat  off  the  bear. 
Whilst  he  laughingly  swore  his  belief. 

There  lived  no  thief-taker  so  rare 

As  Sir  Bruin  for  holding  a  thief ! 

W.  B. 


[This  may  be  sung  to  an  old  tune,  with  the  refrom  of  **  Tol-ol-de-rol 
lara-di-day.] 
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Ok  the  evexung  of  the  day  preceding  that  on  which  Williani 
Howard,  Yisoonnt  Stafford,  one  of  the  nnfortonate  victiinB  of 
Titos  Oates,  was  led  to  the  scaffold,  and  ezecnted  for  partidpating 
in  a  plot,  that  had  no  existence,  he  bequeathed  to  his  niece  a  plain 
iron  sWord  and  a  large  tnrquoise  ring,  which  he  inherited  from 
hia  ancestor  the  Earl  of  Sorrej.  The  sword  and  the  ring  were 
articles  whereby  hung  a  tale,  for  they  were  part  of  the  spoils  of 
Flodden,  and  understood  to  have  been  the  property  of  the  Scottish 
king,  who  in  a  spirit  of  £emtastic  chivalry  led  an  army  to  defeat  and 
destmetion  on  that  far-flamed  purple  heath  by  the  margin  of  the  TilL 

And  in  truth  one  of  the  most  interesting  characters  in  modem 
history,  with  all  his  faults  and  failings,  was  that  King  of  Scots 
whom  Scott  has  represented  as  he  lived  and  moved  in  the  halls  of 
Holyrood.  Figuring  successively  as  the  head  of  a  rebellion  against 
his  ill-&ted  sire,  as  the  credulous  patron  of  Perkin  Warbeck,  as 
the  uxorious  husband  of  Margaret  Tudor,  as  the  quixotic  champion 
of  Anne  of  Brittany,  and  as  the  enamoured  dupe  of  ''Heron's 
wily  dame,"  he  appears  to  have  aspired,  amid  the  stem  realities 
of  life  in  a  rude  age,  to  the  reputation  of  a  hero  of  romance. 

It  was  in  the  year  1513,  when  war  yrsja  desolating  continental 
Europe,  when  Louis  of  France  was  in  arms  against  the  Pope, 
when  Ferdinand  of  Spain  was  wresting  the  littie  kingdom  of 
Navarre  from  the  great  family  of  D'Albret,  and  when  Henry  of 
England — ^the  Eighth  of  the  name, — in  alliance  with  the  Emperor 
MaTimiliau,  was  invading  the  dominions  ruled  over  by  the  House  of 
Valois, — that  there  reached  the  Scottish  court  a  cuimingly-devised 
epistle  fromtheQueen  of  France  to  the  Fourth  James,  in  which  hewaS 
described  as  the  royal  lady's  "  dear  knight,"  and  implored,  for  her 
sakci  to  raise  an  army,  and  *'  march  three  steps  on  English  ground." 

Anne  of  Brittany,  it  may  be  stated,  was  far  too  old  to  izispire 
feelings  of  tenderness,  and  the  blooming  spouse  of  James  was 
n  o 
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sister  to  the  King  of  England.  Bat  the  code  of  chivalry,  to^ 
which  the  Scottish  monarch  professed  allegiance,  forhade  hun  to 
resist  the  appeal  from  such  a  quarter  ;•  so  he  prepared  to  cross 
the  Tweed  in  hostile  array.  It  is  nnnecessaiy  to  narrate  the 
events  of  that  expedition.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  after  mavofaing 
over  the  Border,  after  taking  the  castles  of  Wark,  Etal,  and 
Ford»  after  wasting  many  precious  hours  in  insignificant  enter- 
prises, and  making  love  -to  Lady  Heron,  King  James  was  en- 
countered by  the  Earl  of  Surrey  on  the  ridge  of  Flodden.  That 
he  was  there  defeated,  that  he  fought  in  the  hour  of  ionising 
disaster  with  an  heroic  courage  which  has  half  redeemed  his  cha- 
x«icter  from  reproach,  cannot  be  doubted.  But  his  subsequent 
fate— -the  closing  scene  of  his  romantic  existence — ^has  been  the 
sabjeot  of  muoh  snnniaeand  oariaaity;  «id  rtill,  after  an  interval 
of  three  eventful  centuries,  it  is  regarded  as  a  mystery  that  has. 
yet  to  be  solved. 

It  is  rdated  by  chronidiers,  that  when  the  shades  of  evening^ 
were  falling,  and  the  remnant  of  the  Scottish  army  was  encom* 
passed  by  ^e  conquering  foe,  the  King  and  his  immediate  fol- 
lowers, throwing  themsdves  into  a  drde,' struggled  for  a  while 
with  desperate  valour  against  fearful  odds,  and  with  no  hope 
save  that  of  selling  their  lives  dearly.  At  lexq^  the  King, 
seeing  his  standard-bearer.  Sir  Adam  Forman,  fall,  and  dis- 
daining the  thought  of  captivity,  rushed  headlong  among  his 
enemies,  and  fell  pierced  with  many  wounds,  within  a  spear's 
length  of  the  English  general. 

Next  morning,  whUe  traversing  the  slippery  field.  Lord  Dacre 
recognized  the  body  and  had  it  conveyed  to  Berwick,  where  the 
corpse  was  identified  by  the  Scottish  Chancellor  and  a  Scottish 
kn^^ht  who  had  been  taken  prisoner. .  The  body  was  then  em- 
balmed, carefully  wrapped  in  lead,  and  carried  by  Surrey  to 
York,  where  it  remained  till  Eong  Henry's  pleasure  was  known;  and 
when  Heniy  returned  fix>m  the  Continent  the  victorious  Surrey 
repaired  to  Richmond  with  the  royal  corpse,  which  was  taken  to 
the  Carthusian  monasteiy  at  Shene,  and  placed  in  the  Charter 
House.' 

The  King  of  England,  who  was  still  in  joyous  youth,  so  £ur 
from  exhibiting  any  inclination  to  war  with  the  dead,  manifested 
some  anxiety  to  bestow  Christian  burial  at  St.  Paul's  upon  the 
remains  of  his  brother-in-law.  It  happened,  however,  that  a 
sentence  of  excommunication  had  previously  been  launched  by  the 
Pope  against  James  for  allying  himself  with  the  enemy  of  his 
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HnHnew,  and  the  obsequies  could  not  be  oelefarated  without  a 
diBpenmtion  firom  Borne,  of  which  Heniy  was  still  a  faithful  son. 
Th0  pipal-pennisssni  was  apeedily  obtained,  but  interment  never 
took  place;  and  after  the  dissolution  of  the  religious  house  at 
Shane,  a  body,  supposed  to  be  that  of  the  ScottiBh  monarchy 
was  shown  to  Stowe,  the  chzonifiler,  in  a  room  filled  with  lumber. 

Stowe  zeUites  that  the  royal  corpse,  wrapped  in  lead,  remained 
in  that  unworthy  plight  till  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  when  some 
workmen  indulged  tibeir  spirit  of  mischief  by  hewing  off  the  head ; 
and  the  Queen's  master-glazier  thereupon  examining  the  relio  of 
royalty,  and  obserying  how  perfSdct  was  the  head,  as  weU  as  the 
auburn  hair  and  red  beard,  carried  it  to  his  house  in  London, 
iLfter  remaniing  for  some  time  at  the  master-glazier's  house,  it 
was  consigned  to  the  hamda  of  the  sexton  to  be  buried  in  the 
chanfll^vanlt  of  St:  Michael's  Ghnroh  in  Wood  Street. 

Nevertheless  the  Scots,  being  by  no  means  ready  to  believe  that 
their  King  had  stained  the  purple  heath  of  Flodden  with  his 
heart's  blood,  explained  his  disappearance  in  a  far  more  romantic 
way.  The  King,  it  was  notorious,  had,  in  order  to  perplex  the 
eolemy's  sharpshooters,  ordered  several  of  his  knights  to  array 
themselves  in  armour  similar  to  his  own;  and  it  was  believed  that 
the  body  of  Lord  Elphinston,  a  nobleman  who  much  resembled 
James  in  stature  and  appearancQ>,  had  been  mistaken  by  Dacre  for 
that  of  the  monarch.  One  circumstance  &vours  this  theory. 
JTames  was  known  to  have  habitually  worn  round  his  waist  a 
ohain,  by  way  of  penance  for  participating  in  the  rebellion  that 
led  to  his  sire's  untimely  death,  and  to  have  added  every  year  a 
link  to  this  belt.  The  penitential  belt  the  English  could  not  pro^ 
duoe ;  and  it  was  confidently  averred  that  the  royal  hero,  &tigued 
with  state  and  horrified  at  the  carnage  caused  by  his  expe^tion, 
had,  to  secure  absolution,  undertaken  a  pilgrimage  to  Uie  Holy 
Sepulchre. 

But  while  his  fiuthful  subjects  regaled  their  fancies  with  the 
pleasing  delusion,  that  James  would  ere  long  return  to  re-occupy 
his  throne,  there  was  one  person  who  would  seem  to  have  turned 
a  deaf  ear  to  such  rumours ;  for  we  find  that  his  Queen,  then 
twenty-five,  ere  a  year  elapsed,  weary  of  widowhood,  gave  her  hand 
to  ArchibdUL  Douglas,  Earl  of  Axigaa,  then  a  youth  of  nineteen, 
and,  sacrificing  by  this  step  ambition  to  love^  forfeited  the  Seottisk 
regent^. 

When  Margaret  Tudor,  by  her  marriage  with  Angns,  diflqualified 
herself  for  holding  the  office  of  B^gent,  the  Duke  of  Albany,  an 
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exiled  prince  of  the  blood,  who  had  been  educated  at  the  «oart  of 
Paris,  was  invited  to  govern  Scotland;  and  in  the  month  of 
October,  1514,  the  galleys  which  had  carried  Albany  and  his 
fortunes  from  France  anchored  in  the  Clyde  near  the  castle  of 
Dumbarton.  Thither  to  welcome  him,  and  attended  by  ten  thou- 
sand horsemen,  went  Lord  Home,  who  had  incurred  no  incon- 
siderable unpopularity  by  returning  alive  from  the  field  of  Flodden. 

While  recognized  as  foremost  among  Scottish  magnates,  and 
renowned  throughout  Europe  for  his  political  genius  and  baronial 
power.  Lord  Home  appears  not  to  have  been  a  man  of  noble  pre- 
sence. Indeed,  he  is  described  as  of  low  stature,  and  as  "  having 
carried  so  little  appearance  of  much  stuff  being  in  him  by  his 
outside,"  that  Albany,  accustomed  to  men  like  Francis  I.  and 
Claud  of  Lorraine,  exclaimed  with  a  sneer,  "MmuU  presewtia 
famam'*  But  as  the  Begent  ran  his  eye,  experienced  in  the  Italian 
wars,  over  the  ranks  of  knights,  and  squires,  and  rude  forayers — 
ten  thousand  horsemen  in  all — ^who  waited  the  haughty  chieftain's 
beck  and  will,  and  to  whom  his  word  was  as  law,  he  added,  signifi- 
cantly, "  The  man  who  can  ride  with  such  a  host  at  his  back  is 
far  too  great  to  be  a  subject !"  The  proud  spirit  of  Home  could 
not  brook  the  distrust  thus  manifested ;  and  Albany,  while  strug- 
gling against  the  feudal  power  he  had  somewhat  indiscreetly 
defied,  became  aware  that  the  Border  lord  was  vulnerable  on  a 
point  of  extreme  delicacy. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  Lord  Home,  after  achieving  a 
temporary  triumph  over  the  right  wing  of  the  English  opposed  to 
him  at  Flodden,  and  trampling  the  banners  of  the  Howards  in  the 
dust,  held  aloof  frt>m  the  conflict,  and  that  when  intreated  to 
go  to  the  King's  rescue  he  answered,  "  The  man  does  well  this 
day  who  stands  and  saves  himself."  Chroniclers,  to  complete  the 
scene,  represent  the  King,  when  wounded,  riding  forward  to  brand 
his  potent  baron  with  treachery,  and  threatening  him  with  punish- 
ment. It  was  thus  deemed  probable  that  tiie  haughty  chief, 
stang  by  the  King's  reproaches,  and  dreading  the  royal  vengeance, 
had  caused  the  vanquished  monarch  to  be  killed  by  some  of  the 
less  scrupulous  of  tliose  wanriots  who  fought  *'  beneath  the  crest 
of  old  Dunbar." 

At  this  stage  it  happened  that  a  man  of  the  Merse,  bearing 
the  name  of  Galbreath,  was  reported  to  have  boasted  over  his 
cups,  while  taunting  the  Homes  for  submitting  to  Albany's  rule, 
and  to  the  wardenship  of  that  foreign  knight  popularly  known  as 
De  la  Beauts,  *'  that  he  and  six  others  had,  at  Kelso,  checked 
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xoyal  insolence,  and  taught  a  king  that  a  king  was  mortal ;"  and 
that  another  had  offered,  on  condition  of  pardon,  to  show  AJbaDjr 
the  dead  monarch's  body,  with  the  penitential  belt  around  it. 
Whether  or  not  such  words  were  ever  uttered,  or  such  an  offer 
made,  may  reasonably  be  questioned.  But,  at  all  events.  Home 
was  brought  to  trial,  condemned  as  a  traitor,  and  executed  in 
Edinburgh,  where  his  gory  head  was  exposed  to  public  view  over 
the  port  of  the  Netherbow. 

At  the  same  time  many  witnesses  were  produced  to  prove  that 
James  waa  alive  after  the  battle ;  and  of  the  evidence  on  that 
head  the  most  remarkable  is  that  of  Lawrence  Telfer,  as  given  by 
the  learned  Buchanan.  It  seems  that  Telfer. had  figured  as  one 
of  the  King's  pages  on  the  fatal  day ;  he  was,  in  after  years, 
respected  as  a  man  of  honesty  and  erudition,  and  he  assured 
Buchanan,  as  the  latter  relates  in  his  history,  that  after  the 
battle  was  lost  he  had  with  his  own  eyes  seen  James  lY.  cross 
the  Tweed  on  horseback.  Bight  or  wrong,  a  tradition  existed  to 
the  b^:inning  of  this  century  that  the  Hero  of  Flodden  had  forded 
the  river  at  the  village,  of  Sprouston,  and  in  his  flight  reached  a 
morass  near  Ednam,  then  called  the  Berry  Moss,  but  now  con« 
verted  into  the  KeLso  race-course ;  that  he  had  then  been  over- 
taken by  some  of  Home's  followers,  slain  without  mercy,  and 
flung  into  the  morass ;  that  subsequently  the  skeleton  had  been 
£>und,  and  around  it  the  chain,  whose  links — ^not  of  iron,  but  of 
gda-correspauded  in  nmnber  ^th  the  yean,  of  the  King's  life. 
Credulity  in  all  ages  has  long  ears  and  an  enormous  swallow,  and 
the  story,  in  spite  of  its  improbabilities,  was  eagerly  devoured  by 
eucoessive  generations. 

Meanwhile  lovers  of  the  marvellous  became  tired  of  such 
commonplace  accounts  of  the  hero's  fate,  and  sighed  for  an  expla- 
nation savouring  of  the  supernatural.  Towards  the  dose  of  the 
sixteenth  century  they  were  gratified  by  a  rumour  that  the 
wounded  monarch  had  been  conveyed  away,  between  death  and 
life,  by  the  Queen  of  Faery.  In  fact,  Andrew  Man,  "  a  noted 
witch-finder,"  previously  to  being  consigned  to  the  flames  at 
Aberdeen,  swore  that  he  had  visited  Elfland,  and  there  beheld 
King  James  in  company  with  Thomas  the  Bhymer,  a  bard  and 
prophet  who  had  lived  iat  the  period  when  the  First  Edward  reigned 
over  Scotland. 

Time  rolled  on,  and  sixty  years  since  a  rumour  went  abroajf 
that  the  mystery  was  at  an  end — ^that  the  skeleton,  .wrapped  in  ^ 
ball's  hide,  and  encircled  by  a  chain,  had,  at  length,  been  discovered 
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In  a  well,  witfain  the  miii^  castle  of  Home.  Ab  late  as  1862  a 
eontrovenj  was  raised  as  to  the  tnith  of  saoh  a  discoreiy  haviag 
been  made,-  though  Shf' Welter  Soott  had  long  before  set  the 
matter  at  rest.  **1  oMd  ne^er/' writes  Sir  Walter,  *'find  any 
better  authority  for  the  story  than  the  sexton  of  the  parish  having 
said  that  if  the  well  were  cleaned  ont  he  wonld  not  be  sniprised 
at  sudi  a  discoTery." 

On  the  whole,  there  can  exist  no  yeiy  grave  doubts  as  to  the 
teal  fate  of  the  Hero  of  Flodden.  As  the  case  now  stands — as  it 
was  left  by  the  discussion  raised  this  time  ten  years — it  might 
well  suggest  to  the  writer  of  romance  a  plot  of  no  slight  or 
ephemeral  interest.  But  on  the  mind  of  Ihe  historic  student  it 
impresses  the  conyictum  that  King  James  neither  fell  by  the  hands 
of  the  men  of  the  Merse,  nor  undertook  a  devotional  pilgrimage  to 
Palestine,  nor  was  carried  away  by  the  Elfin  Queen  to  Fairyland. 
His  ruling  passion — his  devotion  to  chivalry — was  strong  in  the 
hour  of  defeat  and  despair ;  and  he  died,  sword  in  hand,  on  the 
field  where,  in  the  words  of  that  pathetic,  dirge-like  song— 

''The  flowers  o*  the  fonsb  were  a*  wed  away." 
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Bt' WILLIAM  BOBSON, 
JUihot  qf  "John  JBattiM,"  •'H/ft  ffMitMUu/*  §U. 


iConimued/rom  page  180.) 

''  I  SHALL  say  very  little  to  you  boys  about  driving — ^nothing 
beyond  the  management  of  one  horse;  driving  has  proved  to 
hundreds  an  engrossing  and  ruinous  amusement.  It  cannot  be 
indulged  in  withoi^t  great  expense,  and  it  inevitably  leads  to  low> 
bad  company.  It  is  nothing  like  so  much  the  fashion  as  it  was 
firom  forty  to  seventy  years  ago." 

'    ''But  is  not  driving  almost  a  neoeilsary  attainment,  QncHeP" 
said  Charley. 

"  I  would  have  every  man  situated  as  you  two  youths  are  likely 
io  be — able  to  drive  one  good  horse,  or  even  a  pair;  but,  as 
Society  is  now  constituted,  you  had  better  leave  all  other  coach- 
manship to  your  servants.    I  remember  when  it  was  quite  a  diflb* 
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lent  alfiur.  Tke  phaeton  and  foiur  was  the  caniago  in  whiok  a 
lady  was  driven  in  great  aplendoor.  It  was  of  extraordinarjr 
height^  and  showy  in  its  hoild.  Then  followed  the  barouche  ajid 
£mr,  the  inside  of  which  was  appropriated  to  ladies,  while  the 
gentleman  drove,  with  a  friend  upon  the  box,  and  two  gipooms 
hdiind;  not  like  this  drag  that  is  coming,  with  sTnolriwg  men 
stock  all  over  the  top,  like  undertakers  npon  a  hearse.  3ah  1 
what  wonld  Sir  John  Lade,  liord  Hawke,  or  Paul  Methnen,  have 
said  to  such  a  blackgoard  set-ont  P  In  build  it  is  something  like 
«n  old  mail  coach ;  the  horses  are  badly  matched  and  put  together* 
and  by  no  means  valuable.  "No  lady,  of  course,  makes  her  appear- 
ance in  such  a  carriage.  As  a  contrast  to  the  grotesquely  diessed 
group  yonder,  our  old  four-in-hand  men  were  the  neatest,  nioest, 
smartest  men  about  town.  When  such  men  are  introduced  upon 
our  stage  now,  they  are  absurd  caricatures.  Delm^  BatcUffe  died 
not  long  ago,  and  the  papers  thought  fit  to  notice  that  he  wore 
sporting-breeches  and  jockey-boots  to  the  day  of  his  death.  What 
then  P  Everybody  could  see  he  was  a  gentleman,  and  he  dressed 
as  one  in  the  evening.  How  much  the  appearance  of  gentlemen 
have  those  young  fellows  in  blouses,  jackets,  loose  overcoats  of  aH . 
desoriptions  P  " 

"  Well,"  said  Charley,  **  here  come  two  of  the  new  school, 
young  Blissett  and  Tom  Monson,  in  a  dashing  tandem.  You 
must  give  them  room,  unde,  the  horses  don't  seem  very  steady.** 

IJnde  William  tightened  his  reins  a  little,  as  he  heard  the 
clatter  behiDd  him,  and  perceived,  by  his  ears,  that  Charles  Xn. 
was  aware  of  it  likewise.  On  came  the  two  young  men,  laughing 
and  smoking,  quite  prepared  for  a  **  lawless  "  joke  upon  the  dog- 
cart and  its  occupants,  tfll  they  saw  of  whom  the  party  consisted, 
when  they  confined  their  notice  to — **  How  are  you,  Charley  P " 
and  a  lift  of  the  elbow  and  whip  of  the  one^  andatoudi  of  the  hat 
of  the  other  to  Mr.  Heredith,  as  they  i>assed.  Their  leader  was 
at  a  gallop,  and  their  wheel-horse  at  lus  best  trot;  but  they  got 
but  dowly  away  from  the  noble  roan,  with  his  long  free  step. 

'*  Poor  Charles,"  said  Uncle  William,  patting  his  horse  with 
the  top  of  has  whipi  "  it  is  rather  against  the  gram  to  let  half- 
breds  like  them  pass  him ;  but  we  must  not  turn  butchers  on  a 
race-day,  and  trot  with  anybody  that  is  inclined  to  be  saucy •" 

"  I  think  you  could  have  beaten  them,  sir,"  said  I,  a  little  ex- 
cited by  the  horsemen  and  turn-outs  that  now  began  to  be  thick 
npon  the  road. 

"  Beat  then  I"  replied  lie,  "  I  have  enly  to  slacken  my  haad 


u 
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and  spea^  one  word  to  my  horse  to  leave  them  oat  of  Bight  in  five 
minntes.  They  are  all  abroad ;  the  Toong  man  has  no  hands, 
and  I  am  not  snre  it  would  not  jeopardize  their  lives  to  pat  their 
horses  more  npon  their  metUe  by  a  contest  for  speed.  No  driving, 
is  so  difficalt  as  driving  a  tandem.  Bob  Allen,  the  brewer,  who 
was  the  tandem-diiver  par  excellence  in  London  for  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  centary,  was  at  length  killed  by  being  thrown  oat  of 
ibai  dangeroas  vehicle.  The  carriage  most  be  high,  and  being  on 
two  wheels  only  it  is  a  difficalt  matter  to  make  it  steady.  Allen's 
was  an  agly,  broad-bottomed  concern.  He  was  a  capital  judge 
of  whips." 

I  see  you  sport  your  favourite  yew  to-day,  unde,*'  said  Charley. 
Yes,"  replied  he,  **  it  is  difficult  to  resist  the  charm  of  a  far 
vourite,"  and  he  glanced  his  eye  along  his  well-grown  crop  with 
evident  satisfaction.  "  There  are  but  two  woods  of  which  a  good 
whip  can  be  made.  As  for  lance-wood,  whale-bone,  and  other 
fimcy  crops,  they  do  very  well  for  state-coachmen,  ladies,  and 
dandies ;  but  a  coachman  never  uses  anything  but  a  holly  or  a 
yew.  Thousands  are  cut  in  imitation  of  these  two  woods,  but, 
as  the  sailors  say,  'they  are  for  the  marines.'  Observe,  this 
tapers  gradually  from  the  stock  or  handle  to  the  top,  where  it 
m^t  be  called  too  thin ;  but  it  is  tough  as  wire,  and  has  a  good 
fall.  I  like  a  whip  with  a  &11.  My  old  friend.  Captain  Haddon, 
used  to  procure  all  his  whips  at  hackney-coach  stands.  He 
would  spend  hours  in  examining  the  whips  of  the  coachmen,  and 
when  he  found  a  good,  well-seasoned,  straight-grown  crop  to  his 
mind,  would  give  four  times  its  value  for  it." 

« I  cannot  think,"  said  Charley,  *'  how  such  immense  numbers 
as  must  be  used  can  be  got  so  straight;  very  few  holly -trees 
grow  so." 

"The  hollies  are  grown  in  plantations,  very  close  together. 
Whatever  plant  you  wish  to  be  straight  and  slender  must  be 
grown  thick,  from  the  Italian  straw,  of  which  bonnets  are  made, 
to  the  firs  which  are  to  form  "  masts  for  great  admirals."  If 
holly  crops  are  not  straight  grown  they  will  be  sure  to  warp 
with  a  very  little  work.  The  last  time  I  was  in  London,  I  had 
been  laughing  at  a  friend's  whip,  and  promised  to  make  him  a 
present  of  one  fit  for  a  man  to  drive  with.  Of  course,  I  went 
to  Skinner's  in  the  Finsbury  Pavement.  I  had  bought  my  whips 
there  for  more  than  forty  years ;  but  whips  last  me  a  long  while, 
my  horses  don't  require  them,  and  I  take  care  of  them.  Gkrrick 
made  the  fortune  of  a  tobacconist  by  saying,  on  the  stage,  there 
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was  no  snnfP  eqnal  to  '  Hardham's  37;'  and  Mathews  the  elder 
gave  a  fasliion  to  Skinner,  bj  boasting,  in  a  dashing  piece,  that 
his  tandem  whip  was  '  one  of  Skinner's  best  specimens.'  I  found 
the  Skinner  I  had  known  had  been  dead  some  time,  but  his  son, 
either  from  tradition  or  knowledge,  seemed  acquainted  with  the 
customers  of  good  old  driving  times,  and  was  pleased  to  meet 
with  one  who  could  chat  with  him  about  them.  He  showed  me 
a  rough  portrait  of  their  old  patron,  Mathews,  in  the  character 
of  '  Diok  Cypher,'  dingy  from  age,  and  dirty  from  exposure^ 
'  But,'  said  he,  '  sir,  you  understand  whips  so  well,  I  will  show 
you  a  curiosity.'  He  unlocked  a  long  narrow  case,  in  which  was 
suspended  a  four-horse  whip,  in  solitary  state.  '  There,  sir,'  said 
he,  '  that  is  at  least  seventy  years  old,  and  is  as  straight  as  at 
the  hour  it  was  made.  It  is  the  whip  with  which  George  lY. 
when  Prince  of  Wales,  tised  to  drive  his  phaeton  and  four. 
It  was  afterwards  Sir  John  Lade's,  from  whom  we  got  it  agam; 
and  have  kept  it  ever  since,  as  a  most  curious  specimen  of  a 
holly  crop.'  *  I  examined  it,  but  certainly  was  not  in  love  with 
it.  True,  it  was  perfectly  straight,  but  it  was  heavy  and  thick, 
and  spoke  badly  for  the  mounting  of  former  days.  If  it  had 
not  been  for  its  character  it  would  have  looked  mean.  By  the 
side  of  the  denizens  of  the  window,  it  was  like  a  fine  old  oak 
among  a  row  of  poplars.  '  Yes,'  said  I,  '  it  is  in  wonderful  pre'> 
servation,  and  its  associations  make  it  curious;  but  I  would 
rather  drive  with  one  poor  Jack  Peer,  reduced  to  a  Harrow  coach 
by  the  railroads,  showed  me  the  other  day ;  it  would  not  weigh 
a  quarter  of  this,  and  was  more  effective.' " 

It  is  a  great  pity  we  cannot  i^cy  the  atmosphere  of  an  English 
race-course  a  healthy  one ;  for  it  is  a  most  livdy,  animated  scene. 
All  seem  gay  and  bent  upon  being  happy,  from  the  nobility  in  the 
neighbourhood,  in  their  state  carriages,  exhibiting  their  best  horses 
and  appointments,  to  Bobin  and  Jane,  in  Sunday  gear,  trudging 
to  Beace,  as  the  last  holiday  before  the  banns  are  put  up.  Here 
comes  one  of  the  merriest  and  happiest  parties  of  the  day — a 
farmer's  waggon,  with  bent  hoops  and  a  hay-cloth  for  a  screen 
from  the  snn.  Look  at  those  pretty  English  fiMes  !  each  fit  for  a 
copy  of  a  Hebe !  And  hark  to  the  loud,  joyous  laugh  at  jokes 
which  in  other  times  and  places  would  not  raise  a  smile.  They 
don't  care  a  straw  whether  the  favourite  or  an  outsider  wins;, 
their  long  looked-for  object  is  frm,  and  as  their  own  party  is  com- 
plete in  itself,  and  the  great  attractions  of  the  dainties  prepared  are 

•  A  fact. 
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jeaiUmalj  kept  in  the  waggon,  peiliaps  they  may  enjoy  it  with 
cheerfol  purity. 

IJnde  Williaai  drew  np  in  a  good  dtaation ;  threw  the  new 
smarts  pink-striped  horse-doth  to  Bob,  who  pkoed  it  carefnlly 
over  the  bade  and  loins  of  Charles  XlL  " I  onoe  saw/' said 
the  old  gentleman,  "  Sir  John  Lade,  at  Ascot  races,  on  a  Teiy 
<x>ld  day,  with  fonr  qnite  white  boz-ooats  on  the  box  of  his 
baronche,  which  he  threw  to  his  grooms  when  he  stopped, 
and  they  were  placed  npon  the  hones,  as  Bob  is  placing  the 
horse-doth." 

He  then  descended,  still  reins  in  hand.  Bob  produced  a  long 
hempen  halter,  whidi  he  pnt  npon  the  horse's  head,  after  care- 
fully taking  off  the  bridle,  hds  master  standing  full  in  front  in  case 
the  eidting  scene  should  have  an  effect  upon  the  high-epirited 
animaL  ^e  halter  was  &8tened,  in  mystKal  knots,  to  the  rails 
of  the  course;  and  the  nose-bag  was  produced.  ''Now,  Bob, 
fetch  a  pail  of  water,  there  seems  plenty  to  be  had."  Hie  water 
anriTcd,  TJnde  William  threw  a  large  handful  of  oatmeal  into 
about  three  quarts  of  it,  and  allowed  the  horse  to  drink  it.  *'  The 
nose-bag.  Bob."  It  waa  put  on,  and  the  good  horse  fdl  Tcvaciondy 
to  his  feed. 

"  So  te  well,"  said  TJnde  William.  "  Now,  Bob,  you  must  be  a 
careful  sentind;  but  if  yon  get  into  the  carriage  you  will  not 
only  protect  everything,  but  can  see  all  that  is  to  be  seen«  Come, 
boys,  we  will  stretch  our  legs  a  bit." 

I  cannot  describe  the  state  of  Charley  and  myself  while  all  this 
was  going  on.  To  wdl-bred  youths  of  sixteen,  few  situations  can 
be  so  exciting  as  an  Englidi  racecourse  on  a  fine  day.  Splendid 
equipages,  beautiful,  degantly  dressed  ladies,  magnificent  horses  of 
all  diaracters,  smart  men  of  all  classes,  the  neighbouring  peasantry 
with,  as  Bloomfidd  says,  ''Bace-going  faces,  all  agqg!"  Our 
eyes  sparkled,  our  hearts  beat  more  quickly,  our  spirits  were 
exuberant.  Then  there  was  the  music  of  the  shows,  the  singing, 
the  cries  of  "  A  card  or  a  dieet  list  1  A  list  of  the  running  horses, 
my  noble  sporting  gentlemen!  those  terrible,  terrible  high-bred 
ca^el "  No  faiiy  scene, for  a  young  Englishman,  with  his  inbred 
lore  of  horses,  is  comparable  to  a  racecourse.  We  saw  nothing 
but  the  pleasing  externals.  We  had  no  apprehension  of  the  next 
settling  day  at  Tattersall's.  We  were  not  aware  that  for  many 
this  was  nothing  but  the  most  exdting  and  awful  scene  of  specu- 
lation in  the  world — ^that  the  wealth  of  hundreds,  the  comfort  of 
families,  was  to  be  here  jeopardized  by  the  speed  of  a  horse  and 
the  honesty  of  a  jockey. 
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It  was:  "Look,  Gharlcry!"  <<Hark,  Frank  I"  in  constant 
soooession.  Uncle  William  evident! j  enjoying  our  gratification. 

"  Oh  I  I  never  saw  anjtliii^  like  this  I "  ezdaimed  Cliarley. 

**  No/'  said  Unde  William ;  *'  for  those  who  come  hither  for 
innocent  pleasure,  it  is  a  scene  not  easily  to  be  exceeded — ^bat 
perhaps  there  is  no  situation  in  the  world,  in  which  smiling  fiuses 
cover  more  anxious  hearts.  Look  at  this  nicely-dressed  hut 
somewhat  knowingly  accoutred  gentleman,  walking  up  the  course, 
with  his  book  in  his  hand.  I  know  him  by  name^  he  is  a  leading 
man  at  TattersaU's.  Look  how  his  brows  are  knit  1  how  restlesB 
is  the  motion  of  his  eye  I  how  the  muscles  of  his  mouth  work  1 
With  all  his  experience,  his  hand  is  not  steady  as  he  makes  a 
mark  in  his  book  with  his  pencil.  Something  must  have  transpired 
that  deranges  his  book,  for  I  have  observed  that  few  men  are  so 
imperturbable  as  deeply  initiated  men  of  the  turf.  The  bearing  of 
a  gay,  imprudent  young  feUow,  who  bets  without  calculation  or 
care,  is  as  different  from  that  of  one  of  the  regular  ring  as  possible. 
The  world  associates  their  pursuit  with  a  pleasurable  amusement, 
whereas  with  them  it- is  a  serious  occupation,  depending  upon 
keen  inquiry  and  never-ceasing  calculation,  and  subject  to  more 
trick  and  knavezy  than  any  other  transactions  between  man  and 
man.  A  regular  turf  man  is  taciturn,  thoughtful,  and  observant ; 
you  might  as  well  think  of  getting  blood  from  a  stone  as  any 
information  from  him  regarding  the  object  of  his  pursuit;  he  will 
bet  with  you  upon  a  coming  race,  but  he  will  not  talk  about  it. 
But  here^  boys,  comes  a  man  of  mark.  Do  you  observe  that 
genteelly  dressed,  very  fine-looking  elderly  gentleman  P  Perhaps 
few  countries  could  show  you  such  a  man.  That  is  the  famous 
John  Gully,  whp  from  being  a  pugilist  has  raised  himself,  by 
successful  betting  on  the  turf,  to  be  a  man  of  large  property  ;  so 
much  so,  that  he  sat  in  Parhament  for  Pontefract,  in  Yorkshire. 
The  canny  horse-breeders  of  the  North  were  for  once  duly 
represented!" 

Gully,  fancying  he  remembered  Mr.  Meredith  somewhere^  touched 
his  hat  as  he  passed,  which  salutation  was  politely  returned  by  the 
old  gentleman.  "  Ah,  John,  John ! "  said  the  latter  to  himwdf, 
but  so  as  to  be  overheard  by  the  boys,  "  I  knew  you  well  when 
you  beat '  Giant  Gregson '  in  Sir.  John  Sebright*s  park,  and  when 
you  kept  the  Plough  Inn,  in  Carey  Street ;  you  and  I  are  both 
changed  since  then !  He  has  always  been  a  man  of  spirit ;  bnt» 
like  aJl  who  are  truly  so,  was  never  quajrelsome  or  obtrusive." 

{To  hi  cuUmmtd,) 
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SKATING. 

Bt  thb'  Authob  or  "Tbb  Cbickst  Fisud.** 

{Continued Jrompagfe  190.) 

Onz  word  as  to  the  size  of  jour  circles. 

The  larger  the  sweep,  the  better  the  skating ;  only  I  do  not 
redcon  it  fair  skating  tmless  every  inch  of  the  step  is  made  fhllj 
upon  the  edge.  I  can  allow  of  no  ragged  skate  marks ;  nothing 
mnst  be.  visible  on  the  ice  afber  a  good  skater  but  clean,  firm 
cats ;  and  these  cuts  he  will  make  so  tme  as  to  be  almost  noiseless 
as  he  glides  along.  Therefore,  provided  yon  skate  well  on  the 
edge,  your  circles  cannot  be  too  large ;  thongh  the  edge  most  limit 
them.  Obviously,  skating  on  the  edge  is  continnally  bringing  yotr 
round ;  and,  thwefore,  it  is  impracticable  to  do  the  correct  "  roll  *^ 
with  steps  of  twenty  yards  each,  as  some  pretend  to  do  it.  These 
long  steps  you  may  practise  as  you  please,  but  you  wiQ  soon  find 
the  skate  does  not  cut  all  the  way.  You  cannot  do  those  long 
steps,  in  skating  phrase,  "  with  a  good  edge.*' 

5.  The  Figure  of  8. — ^This  is  a  very  useful  figure,  and  quite  indis- 
pensable for  sudden  turns,  as  also  to  constitute  a  fine,  free  style 
of  skating. 

The  outside  edge  is  the  due  to  the  figure  of  3.  All  depends  on 
being  able  to  command  the  true  balance,  with  the  second  foot 
following,  and  skimming  the  ice  behind  you  in  the  manner 
described. 

The  simple  rule  is  to  take  a  long,  bold  step  on  the  outside  edge, 
keeping  the  second  foot  trailing  behind — ^bearing,  towards  the  end- 
of  your  step,  a  little  on  the  toes,  and  then,  with  the  least  lift  of 
the  heel,  you  will  come  round  of  yourself  in  a  second  cirde  on 
the  inside  edge  backwards,  forming  the  second  part  of  the 
figure  8. 

The  best  directions  I  can  offer  are : — 

(1.)  Make  the  turn,  from  the  circle  forward  to  the  drde  back- 
ward, not  at  all  by  swinging  round  the  spare  foot,  but  only  by  a 
turn  of  the  body.  Square  the  hips,  but  do  not  swing  forward  the* 
leg  independentiy  of  Uiem. 

(2.)  The  second  foot  must  remain  to  the  end  of  the  second  cirde 
quite  as  far  back  as  when  you  started.  To  bring  forward  the  foot 
is  the  common  error,  but  this  proves  at  once  in  the  way  of  the- 
second  cirde ;  at  the  completion  of  this  cirde  your  feet  should  be 
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searlj  in  the  "  fint  poeitiosi " — ^heeLs  a  few  inches  only  apart,  the 
eeeond  heel  rather  behind  than  before  the  other. 

(3.)  In  the  second  circle,  I  say,  heqp  the  heeU  nearly  together 
bnt  the  second  foot  a  little  behind  the  foot  on  which  yon  stand. 
The  reason  is,  that  this  position  of  the  second  foot  determines  the 
correct  balance ;  it  keeps  yon  trae  on  the  middle  of  yoar  skate, 
and  this  alone  will  bring  yon  smoothly  and  swiftly  ronnd  in  the 
second  drdeJ 

These  mles  will  enable  yon  to  make  a  tme  figore  3 ;  but  the 
art  is  to  make  very  large  ones,  oorering  some  twenty  feet  of  ice. 
Therefore,  for  large  figures  of  3 : — 

Istly,  Take  a  long  stroke  on  the  ontside  edge  before  yon  make 
the  turn; — the  bolder  the  first  part,  the  larger  will  be  the 
second. 

2ndly,  Commence  npright,  with  shoulders  back,  hips  spread,  and 
<*  thumbs  behind  the  seams  of  the  breeches-pocket,"  as  the  diiU- 
seigeant  says.  The  effect  of  this  is,  to  spread  your  whole  figure, 
to  ensure  your  keeping  the  second  foot  back,  and  thus  to  enable 
you  to  describe  a  firee  and  open  circle  when  you  turn  upon  the 
inside  edge.  If  yon  contract  your  own  figure  by  your  style  of 
carriage  you  contract  your  circles  in  skating.  Elegance  in  skating 
is  essential  to  power.  A  man  who  carries  himself  with  pigeon- 
chest  and  rounded  shoulders  never  can  skate  with  firee  and  open 
circles. 

3rdly,  At  the  turn  of  the  figure  3,  merely  lift  the  heel,  and  yon 
will  turn  of  yourself.  Any  exertion  at  this  turn  destroys  the 
balance,  and,  at  all  events,  it  brings  you  too  much  in,  and  cQntraots 
the  second  circle. 

As  soon  as  yon  can  do  the  figure  on  both  feet,  go  about  the  ice 
on  the  outside  edge,  and  every  ninth  and  tenth  step  introduce 
the  turn  on  to  the  3,  practising  the  turn  at  all  parts  of  the  stroke, 
until  yon  can  turn  at  any  time.  The  longer  you  dwell  on  the  first 
stroke,  the  better.  The  first  stroke  should  form  about  half  the 
figure.  Old  skaters  used  to  call  it  not  the  Three,  but  "the 
Heart,"  implying  both  segments  of  circles  of  the  same  sise. 

The  second  part  of  the  3  being  the  inside  edge  backwards; 
?iow  for — 

I  6.  TJhe  OutHde  Edge  Backwards. — This  is  easily  learnt  by  one 
who  is  perfect  so  far.  The  plainest  direction  is  briefly  this :  in 
the  second  circle  of  the  3  change  feet,  and  you  will  find  yourself 
on  the  outside  edge  backwards  at  once.     Practice  must  do  the 
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We  liaye  now  taught  as  far  as  any  rales  eazi  profitably  be* 
extended.  Bnt,  remember  that  skating  is  leaznt  rery  much  by  the 
eye,  by  a  principle  of  nnconsdons  imitation.  Hio  habit  of  skat- 
ing among  good,  elegant  skaters  is  Yety  impnmng;  abore  all, 
becanse  it  takes  your  attention  from  yonrselfl  More  is  learnt  in 
half-an-hour  by  skating  the  figure  3,  in  company  with  a  good 
skater,  than  you  would  learn  in  a  week  by  yourself. 

The  beauty  of  skating  consists  in  the  tree  and  natural  flow  of 
your  circles,  and  to  this  end,  you  must  never  look  at  the  ice;  look 
straight  before  you ;  while  you  look  up  yon  must  hold  your  head 
up ;  and  if  the  head  is  down,  your  weight  is  on  your  toes,  and 
therefore  your  balance  is  incorrect.  At  all  erents,  look  at  some 
one  else,  and  forget  yourself.  Then  only  will  your  oirdes  be  deter- 
mined naturally  by  the  momentum  of  your  body.  A  giyen  degree 
of  power  with  a  giyen  inclination  of  the  skate  will  describe  a  given 
circle.  Any  guidance  or  thought  about  the  said  circle  wiU  surely 
check  the  flow  of  it  and  substitute  a  harsh  curve  of  your  own 
shaping  for  a  smooth  curve  as  true  as  the  laws  of  gravitation  can 
make  it. 

Fkesuming  you  have  a  firiend  to  explain  common  terms,  I  will 
oondude  witii  some  notice  of  those  called  legitimate  figures  in 
skating,  for  good  skaters  take  no  account  of  many  foolish  tricks 
that  are  played  upon  the  ice,  without  either  eLegaace  or  the  plea- 
sures of  motion. 

Those  who  talk  of  cutting  out  their  own  name  talk  nonsense ; 
in  good  skating  there  are  no  straight  strokes — ^when  once  on  the 
edge  of  your  ^ate  you  must  move  in  true  circles,  or  not  at  all ; 
and  true  circles  will  make  the  figure  of  3  and  the  figure  of 
8,  but  nothing  else.  A  number  of  threes,  or  turns,  consecutively 
on  the  same  foot  form  involutions  like  (and  called)  the  Turk's 
Cap.  There  is  also  a  figure  practised  on  the  Serpentine  to  be 
seen,  called  the  Double  D. 

The  Spread  Eagle  is  not  mudi  practised,  being  inelegant^ 
and  of  little  use  but  to  astonish  the  vulgar.  It  is  easy  enough 
for  any  man  who  can  turn  out  his  legs  like  a  taQor ;  but  many  fine 
skaters  would  find  it  impossible. 

The  finest  figure  on  the  ice  is  the  Flying  Mercury  backwards* 
This  consists,  in  the  midst  of  a  swift  run,  of  a  sudden  turn — as 
with  a  figure  three  made  with  as  little  curve  as  possible — fol- 
lowed by  an  immediate  change  of  feet  on  to  the  outside  edge 
backwards.  By  a  first-rate  skater  on  very  good  ice  this  back- 
stroke is  then  continued,  with  the  speed  attained  by  the  ruui  as 


mndi  as  a  Imndred  jards — ^the  mQmentmxi  produamg  circle  within 
circle  to  a  point,  with  one  or  two  fignree  of  three  to  oondnde  and 
give  a  snitaUe  finish  to  what  is  indeed  a  great ''  sensation"  figore. 

The  same  has  a  fine  effect  on  the  oatside  edge  forward,  TmAing 
a  very  large  8,  thongh  this  is  not  as  mnch  admired  as  tiie  back- 
stroke. 

I  have  now  enumerated  every  figare  in  Intimate  skating  npon 
the  ice  worth  learning.  By  olosely-arraaged  combinations  of 
cirdes,  threes,  and  the  oatside  edge  forward  and  back,  the  Skating 
dnb  have  formed  a  set  of  what  tiiey  call  "the  figures,"  bat  what 
spectators  call  '*  skating  qaadrilleB."  We  sabjoin  as  many  of  these 
figoree  as  we  have  osoally  practised  or  seen  execated.  The  figores 
are  executed  by  four  skaters,  one  *'  top  and  bottom,"  and  one  at 
each  side,  like  the  side  conples  of  a  qoadrille. 

Vig,  1.  Top  and  bottom  skaters  begin  with  the  right  foot,  cross 
with  figare  of  8  into  each  other's  places,  and  retam  on  the  left 
foot  to  their  own. 

Side  skaters  do  the  same  at  almost  the  same  instant,  jost 
allowing  the  others  to  get  dear  of  the  centre. 

Fig.  2.  Make  a  figare  of  8,  change  feet  on  the  oatside  edge  on 
the  left  foot,  then  with  a  figare  of  8  on  the  right  retam  to  yooF 
place.     This  is  called  the  Single  Back. 

Fig.  3.  Do  the  same  twice ;  that  is,  repeat  the  figare  of  3  and 
oatside  edge  and  retam  to  year  place  by  the  second  8. 

Vig  4.  Make  a  figare  of  8  and  retam  to  yoar  place  on  the  oat« 
side  edge  forward,  then  cross  and  re-cross  with  a  figare  of  8. 

Fig.  5.  Galled  the  Back  Entire.  Begin  with  a  fignre  of  8, 
change  to  the  oatside  edge  backwards  till  yon  complete  a  drde, 
then  drop  on  to  the  oatside  edge  on  the  other  foot,  and  thas 
complete  a  second  circle,  making  an  exact  figare  of  8  backwards ; 
then  cross  and  recross  with  figare  of  8  forwwds,  and  do  the  some 
beginning  with  the  other  foot. 

Sach  movement  is  done  twice,  on  the  right  and  left  tack  both, 
to  constitnte  the  supposed  figare. 

Sometimes  a  doable  or  treble  figare  of  8  is  introduced  to  vonr 
the  figare. 

Much  practice  is  required  to  execute  these  figures  well,  as  all 
the  skaters  must  keep  time,  and  consequently  adjust  the  size  and 
the  speed  of  their  drdes  to  those  of  their  partners. 
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OUR  DOMESTIC  PETS. 

BY  THE  KEV.  J.  G.  WOOD,   M.A. 

■  01 

THE    JAY. 

The  jay  is  a  truly  handsome  bird,  and  will  bear  comparison  witli 
any  of  the  exotic  species  of  the  same  genus.  Although  it  does 
not  possess  the  exuberance  of  plumage  nor  the  vivid  brilliancy  of 
colo^x^  dirtrngruok  many  of  tiie  jays  which  inhabit  the  hotter 
parts  of  the  world,  there  is  great  beauty  in  the  sofUy  toned 
hues  of  the  general  plumage,  and  the  boldly  contrasted  bars  of 
azure  and  black  upon  the  wings.  The  moveable  crest  upon  the 
head  imparts  a  wonderful  intelligence  to  the  expression,  and  when 
the  bird  ruffles  up  and  displays  these  ornamental  plumes,  a  fresh 
charm  is  added  to  its  appearance. 

The  jay  is  not  nearly  so  common  a  pet  as  the  magpie  or 
jackdaw,  probably  because  it  is  a  rare  bird,  and  seems  yearly  to  be 
diminishing  in  numbers.  It  is  not  so  impatient  of  captivity  as  the 
magpie,  and  will  beai*  confinement  in  a  large  cage  with  tolerable 
hardiness.  I  have  not  possessed  a  jay  for  some  years,  but  shall 
•always  have  a  kindly  remembrance  of  one  of  these  birds  that  used 
to  roam  about  the  garden  where  I  played  as  a  boy.  It  was  a 
playful  and  amusing  bird,  with  an  air  of  confident  wisdom  that  was 
peculiarly  engaging,  and  being  well  treated,  displayed  a  really  afiec> 
tionate  nature. 

In  its  native  state  the  jay  seems  to  be  rather  more  of  a  vege- 
tarian than  the  previously  mentioned  examples  of  the  corvine  birds. 
Still  it  will  eat  meat,  small  birds,  mice,  insects,  worms,  &c.,  and 
has  been  known  to  attack  and  devastate  the  nests  of  the  thrush 
and  other  birds,  and  devour  the  haJf-fledged  young.  But  if  any 
proprietor  of  a  jay  is  desirous  of  giving  his  pet  an  especial  treat, 
he  should  supply  the  bird  with  a  fresh  egg.  Any  egg  will  answer 
the  purpose,  but  if  the  jay  seems  to  have  a  preference,  the  gaily- 
odonred  egg  of  the  thrush,  perhaps,  is  most  attractive. 

Like  the  magpie,  it  will  soon  learn  to  talk,  and  displays  powers 
4>f  imitation  scarcely,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  those  enjoyed  by  that 
lively  bird.  Even  such  sounds  as  the  lowing  of  cattle,  the  grunt- 
ing of  pigs,  the  bleating  of  sheep,  or  the  neighing  of  horses,  are 
reproduced  with  marvellous  fidelity,  although  its  ordinary  note  is 
a  soft  and  rather  pleasing  cry. 


THE  ADVENTURES   OP   ROB   ROY. 

Bt    JAM£S    GKANT. 
Autkor  ^  "  Dick  Sodnef,"  "Somauee  iff  War;*  «fo. 

OHAPTEB     XIV. 

ROB  AND  TH£  BUKZ. 

Ignobant  of  what  had  passed — ^that  the  fire  on  his  hearth  was 
extinguished — and  that  his  household  had  heen  driven  forth  like 
beasts  of  prey — Bob  Boy,  after  failing  to  procure  in  Glasgow  a 
sum  requisite  to  gratify  the  avarice  of  Montrose,  appeared  one 
afternoon  at  the  residence  of  the  latter,  the  Oastle  <^  Mugdock, 
which  is  nine  miles  distant  from  Glasgow,  and  is  situated  in  Strath- 
blane. 

The  valets  muttered  among  themselves  of  what  their  titled 
master  had  done,  and  marvelled  what  might  be  the  object  of  this 
visit  from  MacGregor ;  the  latter,  especially  since  his  inroad  into 
Eippen,  had  been  somewhat  used  to  be  treated  with  a  respect 
that  was  not  unmingled  with  fear,  so  the  sudden  interest  his 
appearance  excited,  was  unnoticed  by  him,  as  he  was  ushered 
into  the  library. 

The  Castle  of  Mugdock,  now  a  ruin,  was  then  a  regularly  forti- 
fied tower.  It  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  was  protected  on  the 
east  and  north  by  ^e  water  of  a  lake,  which  was  drawn  round 
it  in  the  manner  of  a  fosse. 

The  central  keep  or  doi^jon  was  surrounded  by  a  barbican, 
built  so  as  to  form  an  obtuse  angle  with  the  latter,  so  that  a  cross 
shower  of  missiles  would  protect  the  arched  gateway  fiK>m  any 
besiegers  who  might  assail  it,  for  de/ence  was  the  first  principle  of 
Scottish  architecture  in  the  olden  thne. 

Through  the  grated  windows  of  the  library  poor  Bob  gazed 
wistfully  down  Strathblane,  *'  the  vale  of  the  warm  river,"  as  it 
«s  named  in  the  figurative  language  of  his  native  country.  He 
could  see  the  wooded  landscape  stretching  to  the  westward  far 
away,  the  genUe  uplands,  the  pine  thickets,  the  shining  lochlets 
and  the  winding  stream ;  the  insulated  cone  of  Dumgoaic,  covered 
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to  its  STunmit  with  waving  foliage,  and  iu  the  distance,  dosing  the 
familiar  view,  the  vast  outline  of  Ben  Lomond,  that  overshadowed 
its  lake  of  the  Twenty-four  Isles,  and  looked  down  on  Inversnaid, 
where,  as  he  fondly  believed,  Helen,  their  little  ones,  MaoAleister, 
and  the  household  awaited  his  return ! 

Alas  I  how  little  he  knew  of  all  that  had  happened  there 
within  the  last  few  weeks ;  and  as  little  dared  his  titled  host  to 
tell  him. 

A  step  fell  on  his  ear,  as  a  person  in  high-heeled  riding  boots, 
with  gilt  maroquin  gambadoes  and  gold  spurs,  trod  on  the  polished 
oak  floor.  Bob  turned,  and  found  himself  face  to  face  with  the 
chief  of  "  the  gallant  Grahams,"  the  Duke  of  Montrose. 

The  latter  was  not  a  little  startled  on  finding  himself,  during 
such  a  crisis  in  their  affairs,  confronted  by  a  man  of  such  known 
resolution  as  the  Bed  MacGregor,  so  he  blushed  redly  to  the 
roots  of  his  ample  periwig. 

He  wore  the  square  cut  coat  with  buckram  skirts,  and  the 
long-flapped  waistcoat  of  Queen  Anne's  reign.  These  were  of 
dark  blue  silk,  covered  with  gold  embroidery,  and  he  looked  every 
way  the  great-grandson  of  the  High  Cavalier  Marquis,  whose 
portrait,  by  Antiiony  Yandycke,  in  wig  and  armour,  with  sword 
and  scarlet  baton,  hung  upon  the  wall — the  same  great  Montrose 
who  had  been  so  cruelly  butchered  by  the  Covenanters  in  1650. 

As  the  Duke  entered  he  had  in  his  hand  a  newspaper,  which 
he  hastily  crushed  and  concealed  in  his  pocket,  changing  colour 
as  he  did  so,  for  that  identical  paper  was  the  "  Edinburgh  Evening 
Courant,"  containing  the  advertisement,  offering  a  reward  for 
Bob's  seizure,  dead  or  alive,  a  copy  of  which  Grahame  of  KiUeam 
had  just  sent  to  Mugdock  by  a  special  messenger. 

Though  armed  with  sword,  ^k,  and  pistols,  the  bearing  of 
Bob  Boy  assured  the  startled  Duke  in  an  instant  that  bis  visit 
was  not  hostile,  and  that  he  was  ignorant,  or  as  yet  happily  un- 
conscious, of  the  wreck  of  his  peace  and  honour,  the  deetruotion 
of  his  property,  and  the  desolation  of  his  home ;  so  Montrose 
bowed  courteously  with  a  courtier's  greeting. 

"  I  salute  you,  gentleman,"  said  Bob,  as  in  Gkbelio  there  are 
no  terms  descriptive  of  rank.  The  Duke,  whose  right  hand  was 
BtUl  buried  in  his  pocket,  clutching  the  paper,  as  if  he  dreaded  that 
it  would  fly  out  and  unfold  itself,  held  fivth  the  other;  but  Bob* 
drew  back  witji  a  lofty  air  of  offended  dignity,  saying, 

''My  father's  son  would  not  take  the  left  hand  of  a  king — nay^ 
not  even  of  him  who  is  far  away  in  France ;  God  save  and  send 
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lum  safely  to  his  own  again !    And  so,  Duke,  why  should  I  take 

"  Please  yonrself,  MacGr^(or,"  replied  the  Dnke,  with  chilling 
hauteur ;  "  but  remember  that  I  have  good  reason  to  be  offended." 

'*  Offended/'  echoed  Bob,  with  sorpnse. 

"  Yon  haye  nsed  me  ilL" 

"  Yon  got  my  letter  from  Carlisle  bj;  the  hand  of  my  most 
trusted  Irinsman,  Ghreomoch  P  "  asked  Bob,  hastily. 

"A  gilly — a  drover,"  sneered  Montrose. 

"  A  duvnewaasal  of  the  Clan  Alpine,  James  Grahams,  name  him 
as  yon  will,"  said  Bob  Boy,  becoming  flushed  with  anger. 

"  What  is  all  this  to  me  P  "  asked  Montrose,  haughtily. 

"  Dioul ; "  ezdaimed  Bob,  passionately ;  **  did  yon  not  get  my 
letterP" 

"I  did.** 

'*  Then  it  fully  explained  all." 

"  It  explained  that  being  undersold  in  the  southern  markets,  or 
something  to  that  eflO^ct^  you  had  parted  with  our  cattle  below 
prune  cost. 

"  Far  below  it,  as  I  can  assure  your  grace." 

"  Well,  MacGregor  Campbell." 

"  'Sdeath  1  MaoGregor  only; "  interrupted  Bob,  whose  fury  wat 
fiist  rising,  and  he  stamped  Ins  foot  on  the  floor. 

"  I  dedine  to  bear  my  share  in  this  loss,  and  have  insisted  njMn 
repayment  of  the  whole  atmi  originally  subscribed,  with  the  interest 
due  thereon." 

"  You  hare  insisted  P  "  repeated  Bob. 

''The  affair  is  in  the  hand  of  my  chamberlain,"  said  the  Duke» 
erasively.  "I  am  not  now  to  leain  the  tricks  of  Highland 
drovers,  and  how  your  band  of  landless  reivers  and  broken  somenry 
who  drove  those  cattle  south,  are  likely  to  serve  me."  The  Duke 
made  this  offensive  speech  for  the  express  purpose  of  working 
himself,  and  Bob  too,  into  a  passion. 

"  McmtroBe^"  said  the  lalter,  sternly ;  **  those  whom  you  stig- 
matise as  landless  reivers  and  broken  somers  are  better  men  thui 
ever  inherited  your  blood,  duke  now  though  you  be !  And  if  this 
is  the  way  yon  mean  to  treatme,  by  the  Gr^  Stone  in  Glenfrnin, 
and  by  the  souls  of  those  who  died  there,  I  shall  not  consider  it 
my  interest  to  pay  yavr  interest,  nor  my  interest  either  to  pay 
even  the  principal  1 " 

**  Dare  yon  say  this  to  me  P"  exclaimed  the  Duke,  flushing  with 
real  anger ;  "  to  me,  under  my  own  roof -tree  P  " 
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MacGregor  laughed,  and  patted  the  basket-hilt  of  his  swordt 
put  on  his  bonnet,  and  arose,  saying,  "  I  wonld  say  something 
more  if  you  stood  on  the  open  heather,  under  the  canopy  of 
heaven.  But  now  let  us  understand  each  other ;  big  words  never 
scared  MacGregor,  and  they  are  not  likely  to  do  so  now.  I  have 
but  £200  to  offer  you,  and  yours  it  should  have  been  had  you 
acted  justly  or  generously ;  but  now — " 

"  You  will  keep  it,  of  course  P  " 

"  Ay,  every  (^od's-penny,  and  lay  it  out  in  the  King*8  service." 

"WhatkingP" 

"  Can.  you  ask  P  "  ezdaimed  Bob,  with  a  glance  of  surprise, 
that  was  blended  almost  with  ferocity ;  "  I  mean  King  James 
Yin.  of  Scotland.  Queen  Anne  is  ill,  so  men  told  me  in  the 
south ;  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  the  flag  will  hang  half- 
hoisted  on  the  waUs  of  Carlisle;  and  the  first  news  that  the 
Hanoverian  Elector  has  landed  in  England  will  make  the  High- 
land hills  biistle  with  broadswords  —  yea,  bristle  like  a  stubble- 
field  I  The  heather  will  be  on  fire  firom  Strathspey  to  Inverary, 
and  this  £200,  Montrose,  the  sum  exactly  for  which,  as  men  say, 
you  sold  your  country,  when  bribed  to  make  the  Union,  I  shall 
lay  out  in  the  service  of  him  who  has  sworn  to  break  it.  Ochon ! 
the  ills  that  are  coming  upon  us  are  a  pregnant  example  of  the 
foUy  of  a  people  aUowing  their  fiitherland  to  be  the  property  of 
kings.  Thus,  ours  succeeded  to  the  kingdom  of  England,  just  as 
they  might  have  done  to  a  farm  or  a  barony ;  but  England  being 
the  richer  and  the  greater,  they  soon  foigot  the  old  house  in  which 
their  good  forefathers  lived  and  died.  And  now,  Montrose,  learn 
from  this  hour  that  MacGregor  is  your  enemy ! " 

The  Duke,  who  was  too  hjgh-spirited  to  brook  being  bearded  in 
his  own  house,  raised  his  hand  to  the  bell  to  summon  his  ser- 
vants, but  paused  on  seeing  the  stem  firown  that  gathered  on 
MacGregor's  face,  and  that  his  right  hand  was  on  the  pistol  in 
his  girdle. 

•  With  a  mock  reverence  Bob  left  his  presence,  reached  the  bar- 
bican, mounted  his  horse,  and  was  soon  galloping  down  Strath- 
blane  towards  the  banks  of  the  Enrich. 

.  The  Duke's  first  intention  was  to  have  him  overtaken  by  a 
mounted  party  and  made  prisoner ;  but  he  speedily  dismissed  the 
idea,  for  to  waylay  one  who  had  just  left  his  own  threshold  would 
cover  his  name  with  disgrace  and  reprobation  throughout  the 
north ;  and,  moreover,  the  castle  of  Mugdock  was  uncomfortably 
near  l^e  Highland  frontier. 
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"  No,  no/'  he  muttered ;  **  'twere  better  that  he  shotild  fall 
into  other  hands  than  mine,  and  find  his  way  from  thence  to  tho 
castle  of  Dtunbarton,  or  the  kindly  gallows  of  Crieff,"  for  so  the 
Highlanders  ironically  termed  that  formidable  gibbet  on  which  so- 
many  a  stnrdj  cateran  has  taken  his  lut  farewell  of  the  snn. 


•o* 


CHAPTER    XV. 

DISSOLUTION. 

Full  of  his  own  thoughts,  which  were  fiery  and  bitter,  and 
feeling  fully  resolved  to  challenge  Montrose  to  a  combat,  according 
to  the  laws  of  honour  and  of  arms,  Bob  rode  fast  along  the  eastern 
shore  of  Loch  Lomond ;  but  darkness  had  set  in  before  he  drew 
near  Liyersnaid. 

Then  his  heart  began  to  swell  with  other  and  kindlier  emotions 
as  he  pictured  his  home  and  his  household — his  wife  and  their  fair- 
haired  children  welcoming  him  back ;  and  already  their  voices  seemed 
to  sound  in  his  ears,  and  their  smiling  faces  to  come  before  him. 

The  moon  had  risen,  and  shed  its  light  upon  that  lovely  lake  of 
many  isles,  on  the  vast  shadowy  masses  of  Ben  Lomond  and  its 
wondrous  scenery,  through  which  the  rugged  pathway  wound« 
overhung  in  some  places  by  gloomy  pines,  by  impending  rocks,  or 
the  feathery  sprays  of  the  silver  birch. 

With  scorn  and  defiance  of  Montrose,  certain  emotions  of  pride 
and  security  swelled  the  heart  of  MacGregor,  as  he  rode  on ;  for 
again  he  was  at  home — in  the  home  of  the  swordsman  and  shep- 
herd— the  abode  of  the  wolf  and  the  eagle,  where  yet,  in  the  garb 

of  old  Gaul, 

"  The  hunter  of  deer  and  the  warrior  trod. 
To  his  hiBs  that  encircle  the  sea." 

From  some  points  Loch  Lomond  resembled  a  great  river,  lying 
between  lofty  mountains,  its  bosom  dotted  with  isles  that  are 
covered  with  trees,  dark  brushwood,  or  moss  of  emerald  green. 
Bold  headlands  of  rock  seemed  to  jut  forth  in  the  water,  which 
shone  in  the  moonlight  like  a  sheet  of  silver,  and  hills  that  were 
covered  with  wood  filled  up  the  background. 

And  there,  in  the  moonlight,  lay  the  loveliest  of  all  Loch 
Lomond's  green  and  woody  isles,  the  MacGregors'  burying-place— 
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tiie  Place  of  Sleep,  Inchcaillocli,  or  tlie  Isle  of  Nuns,  witib  ito 
mined  diapel  and  all  its  solenm  trees. 

The  Bed  MacGregor  gazed  on  it  wistfdlly,  for  there  had  all  the 
dead  of  his  persecnted  dan  been  gathered,  generation  after  genera- 
tion, ever  since  the  days  of  Donngheal,  the  son  of  King  Alpin ; 
and  now  he  whipped  his  lagging  horse,  and  ere  long  reached  the 
narrow  track  which  led  to  his  home  at  Inyersnaid. 

The  stillness  began  to  surprise  him — ^no  cattle  lowed  on  the 
hills,  no  dog  barked  or  bayed  to  the  moon  as  she  waded  throngh 
the  fleecy  doads,  and  one  or  two  cottages,  whose  inmates  he  knew, 
seemed  to  have  &llen  in  or  been  lerelled. 

A  strange  foreboding  of  evil  stole  into  his  breast. 

At  last  his  own  honse,  with  its  whitewashed  walls  and  its  roof 
thatched  with  heather,  rose  before  him  in  the  glen ;  bat  no  smoke 
curled  from  its  chimneys — no  light  appeared  in  any  of  its 
windows,  and  all  was  solemnly  and  oppressively  still  in  the 
homestead  around  it — still  and  silent  as  the  islet  of  the  dead 
that  lay  in  the  shining  lake  bdow. 

Dismounting,  he  led  his  horse  by  the  bridle,  and  was  about  to 
approach  the  door,  when  three  TTighlnnders  appealed  suddenly 
before  him ;  one  carried  a  gun,  and  was  fully  armed ;  the  other  two 
bore  a  dead  deer,  which  was  slung  by  the  feet  from  the  branch  of 
a  tree  that  rested  on  their  shoulders. 

He  with  the  gun  came  boldly  forward,  and  demanded  "who 
went  there  P" 

*'  The  Bed  MacGregor,**  replied  Bob,  in  Gaelic. 

''  Inversnaid!"  ezdaimed  the  three  men,  joyously ;  and,  dropping 
the  deer,  they  almost  embraced  him,  for  l^ey  proved  to  be  Greu- 
moch  and  two  other  MacGhr^rs,  who  were  among  his  most  trusted 
and  valued  followers. 

"  What  does  all  this  mean  P"  he  exdaimed ;  "  why  is  my  house 
shut,  and  where  are  the  people  P" 

"  Ask  Montrose !"  said  Grenmoch,  fiercdy. 

"  Montrose !  I  left  him  but  a  few  hours  ago  in  Strathblane," 
replied  Bob. 

**  And  he  told  you  nothing  P" 

"  Only  that  I  owed  him  money,  and  that  this  money  he  would 
have;  every  penny.  But  speak  quickly — ^Hden,  the  boys — ^what 
has  happened  P" 

The  resentment  of  Bob  Boy  was  deep,  fierce,  and  bitter  when 
he  found  that  his  house  and  homestead  had  been  swept  of  evezy- 
thing,  and  that  nothing  remained  for  him  and  his  family  but  an 
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abode  in  tike  woods  or  on  the  monntain  side ;  and  he  uttered  a 
terrible  vow  for  vengeance  on  Xilleam  and  on  the  Dnke  his 
master. 

Fonderons  locks  now  secnred  the  door  of  his  own  house  against 
him.  These  Greumoch's  gun  might  soon  have  blown  to  pieces, 
and  thus  he  might  have  forced  an  entrance ;  or  he  might  have 
repaired  to  the  house  of  his  nephew  at  Qlengyle ;  but  Bob  did 
neither ;  he  simply  desired  Greumoch  to  conduct  him  to  Helen, 
who  now  had  found  shelter  in  a  little  cottage — ^a  veritable  hut — 
in  a  glen  at  some  distance ;  and  the  first  boding  sound  that 
reached  his  ear  as  he  approached  it  was  the  melancholy  wail  of 
the  bagpipe,  as  Alpine,  the  family  piper,  played  Helen's  LanMnt, 
which  we  believe  has  never  been  committed  to  paper,  but  has  been 
handed  down  £rom  one  generation  to  another. 

The  presence  of  his  wife  and  children  (one  of  the  latter  sick  and 
ailing,  too),  instead  of  soothing  Bob  Boy,  added  fuel  to  the  flame 
that  burned  within  him ;  and  the  altOTuate  grief  and  energy  of 
Helen  spurred  his  longing  for  vengeance  on  those  who  had  so 
foully  wronged  him. 

Kezt,  his  foUowers  crowded  around  him,  detailing  their  losses 
and  insults,  grasping  sigmflcantly  the  hilts  of  their  swords  and 
dirks,  and  gradually  lashing  each  other  into  greater  fury,  for 
hitherto  they  had  lacked  but  a  leader,  and  now  that  Bob  had 
returned  they  expected  hun  to  march  them  at  once  against  the 
Grahams,  or  whoever  might  come  in  their  way.  But  Bob  Boy 
had  greater  aims  in  view  than  the  mere  gratiflcation  of  private 
revenge ;  so  he  resolved  to  be  patient  for  a  time. 

"And  when  that  time  comes,  Helen,"  said  he,  with  solemn 
taiergy,  *'  I  will  lay  the  Lennox  in  flames,  and  hany  Mugdook  to 
its  groundstone.  There  is  not  a  house  or  homestead,  a  castle  or 
village,  but  I  shall  lay  in  ashes,  between  this  and  the  Trongate  of 
Gla^w,  unless  my  hopes  and  measures  fail  me." 

Helen  answered  only  by  her  tears,  and  pressed  her  sick  baby 
closer  to  her  breast. 

"  Woe  to  you,  Killeam,"  said  Greumoch,  while  feeling  the  edge 
of  his  poleaxe ;  "  if  you  fall  into  my  hands  you  shall  have  a  short 
He!" 

Next  morning  Bob  placed  Helen  on  a  strong  Highland  garron, 
and  slung  the  children  in  two  panniers  on  the  back  of  the 
horse  he  had  ridden  from  Glasgow.  Greumoch,  MacAleister, 
and  others  shouldered  their  long  Spanish  muskets,  the  pipers 
struck  up  ''MacGregors'  March,"  and  in  this  fashion  the  family 
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of  InTersnaid  departed  to  seek  a  wilder  part  of  the  coimtrj,  where, 
rent  free,  thej  might  dwell  amid  the  hills. 

Bob  retired  twelve  Scottish  (or  twenty  English)  miles  farther 
into  the  Highlands,  bat  he  still  remained  apon  what  he  considered 
his  own  territory ;  and  there,  bailding  what  was  termed  a  creel- 
hoase,  resolved  to  live  in  open  war  with,  and  defiance  of,  the  Dake 
of  Montrose,  who,  by  a  regalar  form  of  law,  had  now  become,  for 
a  time,  legal  proprietor  of  Inversnaid  and  Graigrostan  ! 

In  the  wilds  of  Glendochart  Bob  began  to  frame  daring  poli- 
tical schemes,  which  the  protection  afforded  to  him  by  his  kinsman, 
Sir  John  Campbell,  of  Glenorchy,  now  Earl  of  Breadalbane, 
enabled  him  to  matare,  and  arms  were  collected  and  hidden  in 
secret  places,  and  men  were  prepared  for  the  coming  strife. 

Aware  that  the  Pi^er  Goart  of  Danedin  (as  the  Highlanders 
disdainfolly  term  the  College  of  Jastice,  at  Edinbargh)  was  not  a 
place  where  a  Gelt — especially  a  MacGregor — ^was  Ukdy  to  obtain 
equity,  when  opposed  to  a  powerful  dake,  who  supported  the 
Whigs,  whose  government  Bob  abhorred — he  resolved  to  set  all 
law  at  defiance,  and,  like  a  true  Scot  of  the  olden  time,  to  confide 
in  his  sword  alone. 

In  addition  to  the  seizure  of  all  he  possessed  on  earth,  the 
advertisements  which  appeared,  again  and  again,  in  the  columns 
of  the  "  Edinburgh  Evening  Gourant,"  stung  him  to  the  soul ; 
for  therein  he  was  stigmatized  as  a  fraudulent  bankrupt,  an 
outlaw,  and  robber — as  if  it  was  sought  to  make  him  one,  for 
the  express  purpose  of  destroying  him.     One  runs  as  follows : — 

"All  magistrates  and  ofEicers  of  his  Majesty's  forces  are  en- 
treated to  seize  upon  Bob  Boy,  and  the  money  which  he  carries 
with  him,  until  the  persons  concerned  in  the  money  may  be  heard 
against  him ;  and  that  notice  be  given,  when  he  is  apprehended, 
to  the  keepers  of  the  Exchange  Goffe-house,  at  Edinburgh,  and 
the  keeper  of  the  Goffe-house,  at  Glasgow,  where  the  parties  con- 
cerned win  be  advertised,  and  the  seizers  shall  be  very  reasonably 
rewarded  for  their  pains."     (Edinburgh  Oovrant,  No.  1,058.) 

"Now,  Helen,"  said  he,  trampling  the  paper  under  foot,  and 
then  casting  it  into  the  bogwood  fire  that  blazed  on  the  floor  of 
their  cabin,  "  by  ihe  soul  of  Giar  Mhor,  our  foes  shall  find  that 
the  days  of  Glenfiruin  are  come  again !  Henceforward,  all  is  at 
end  between  us  and  the  Lowlanders,  and  we  shall  devote  ourselves 
to  war  and  death  1" 
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Wben  CraigroBtan,  the  last  of  his  patrimony,  was  taken  from 
him,  MacGhregor  was  so  exasperated  (to quote  Browne's  "Highland 
History  "), "  diat  he  declared  perpetaal  war  against  the  Duke,  and 
resolved  that  in  fnture  he  shonld  supply  himself  with  cattle  from 
his  grace's  estates,  a  resolntion  which  he  Uterally  kept,  and  for 
THiBTT  years  he  carried  off  the  duke's  flocks  with  impunity,  and 
disposed  of  them  publicly  in  different  parts  of  the  country." 

The  historian  adds  that  these  cattle  generally  belonged  to  the 
Duke's  tenants,  who  were  thus  impoverished  and  unable  to  pay 
their  rents.  He  also  levied,  at  the  point  of  the  sword,  contribu- 
tions in  m^  and  money,  but  never  antil  it  had  first  been  dehvered 
by  the  poor  tenants  to  the  duke's  store-keeper,  to  whom  he  always 
delivered  a  receipt  for  the  quantity  he  carried  off.  At  settling 
the  money  rents,  he  frequently  attended  with  a  strong  band  of 
chosen  men,  and  giving  receipts  in  due  form,  pocketed  the  rents 
of  Montrose,  who  soon  began  to  repent,  in  bitterness,  that  he  had« 
ever  molested  Bob  Boy. 


CHAPTBB    XVI. 

BOB  TAKES  THE  TOWB&  0?  CABDEB. 

The  hills  abounded  with  red-deer,  the  moors  and  forests  with 
other  game — ^the  lochs  and  rivers  teemed  with  fish — ^the  pasturesr 
of  the  Grahames  were  fall  of  cattle ;  thus  Bob  and  his  outlawed 
followers  lived  sumptuously  in  their  mountain  fastnesses,  whither 
none,  as  yet,  dared  to  foUow  then^. 

Montrose  and  Killeam  were,  at  that  time,  beyond  Bob's  reach ; 
so  on  Archibald  Stirling,  of  Garden,  who  had'  long  withheld  hi» 
tribute  of  black-mail  for  service  and  protection  rendered,  fell  the 
first  burst  of  his  indignation. 

It  was  on  a  day  in  the  harvest  of  1710,  that  he  marched  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  men,  in  hostile  array,  with  pipes  playing, 
through  the  parish  of  Eippen,  after  passing  through  the  wild  glensi 
that  lie  at  the  feet  of  Benmore  and  Benledi. 

This  force  suddenly  appeared  before  the  castle  of  Garden,  which 
stood  on  an  eminence  or  island,  formed  by  what  was  then  a  loch, 
but  the  bed  of  which  is  now  a  rich  green  meadow,  and  its  name 
signifies  "  Oaer-dun,"  or,  the  fort  on  the  height,    No  vestige  of 
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tbis  castle  remains  now ;  though,  so  lately  as  1760,  a  portion  of 
the  great  tower  was  standing. 

Archibald  Stirling  was  a  high  cavalier,  who,  two  years  before, 
bad  been  indicted  for  treason  for  having  drank  the  health  of 
James  YIII.  at  the  cross  of  Dnnkeld,  accompanied  by  the  Stirlings 
of  £eir  and  Kippendavie,  while  swords  were  flourished,  trumpets 
sounded,  and  muskets  fired. 

On  the  occasion  of  Bob's  visit,  Stirling  and  his  lady  were  both 
from  home,  with  many  of  their  servants.  No  inroad  was  expect<)d 
from  any  quarter,  and,  as  the  drawbridge  was  down,  the  Mac- 
Chregors,  who  had  been  prepared  to  take  the  place  by  storm, 
quietly  took  possession  of  the  gates,  spread  themselves  over  the 
whole  house,  and  the  contents  of  the  cellars  and  pantries  were 
quicUy  inyestigated. 

When  the  family  returned,  about  sunset,  they  found  the  gates 
shut,  the  bridge  drawn  up,  and  the  windows  and  bartizan  fhll  of 
grim-looking  MacGregors,  in  their  red  tartans,  and  bristling  with 
swords,  axes,  and  long  guns ;  while  Bob's  favourite  piper,  Alpine, 
strode  to  and  fro  on  the  roof,  playing  his  invariable  air  of  defiance, 
"  The  Battle  of  Glenfruin." 

Outwitted  and  alarmed,  the  Laird  tied  a  white  handkerchief  to 
the  point  of  his  sword,  and  dismounting  finom  the  saddle,  behind 
whick  his  terrified  lady  rode  upon  a  pillion,  he  advanced  to  the 
outer  edge  of  the  moat,  and  waved  thrice  his  impromptu  flag  of 
truce.  On  this,  the  pibroch  ceased,  and  Bob  Boy,  with  bonnet 
and  feal^er,  broadsword  and  target,  appeared  at  a  window  of 
the  hall. 

"What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this,  MacGhregorP"  asked  the 
Laird,  sternly ;  *'  where£bre  do  I  find  your  people  here,  and  my 
own  gates  shut  against  me  P" 

"  Garden,  remember^  the  black-mail  V  replied  the  outlaw,  with 
•equal  sternness ;  "  you  have  long  withheld  the  reward  of  that 
protection  I  once  afforded  you ;  and  you  must  yield  it  now,  or 
see  your  house  burned  to  the  groundstone." 

"  I  will  not  yield  you  a  shillings— nay,  not  a  £Effthing  of  it.  I 
am  able  to  protect  myself  against  all  reivers  and  thieves  what- 


soever." 


*'  Our  being  in,  and  your  being  out,  at  present,  cannot  look 
very  like  it,"  said  MacGregor,  laughing ;  "  and  here  shall  we  stay, 
Garden " 

<*  Till  I  rouse  the  Lennox  on  you,  or  get  a  party  of  troops  from 
Dumbarton.     Bemember  that  MacDongal's  dragoons  are  lying 
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«t  Kjlsjik  2"  ezdaimed  Garden,  fiuriously,  as  lie  tamed  towards 
his  horse. 

"Hold!"  cried  Bob,  sternly,  and  the  appearance  of  Mac« 
Aleister's  gon,  levelled  firom  the  tower-head,  made  Garden  pause ; 
then  a  scream  bnrst  from  his  wife,  when  perceiving  that  Bob  held 
from  the  window  their  youngest  child,  which  he  had  talcen  from 
the  cradle,  as  she  feared  with  some  cruel  intention — ^perhaps  to 
cast  it  into  the  lake !  Her  husband  had  the  same  dread,  for  he 
grew  deadly  pale. 

"  MacGregor,  hold !"  he  exclaimed,  "  hold,  for  Heaven's  sake, 
and  spare  my  dbild !" 

"  Who  spared  mine,  when  you  and  Killeam  came  like  wolves  in 
my  absence,  and  made  my  household  desolate  P  Though  my 
youngest-bom  was  sick  and  ailing,  you  stood  coldly  by,  while  it 
and  its  mother  were  driven  forth,  from  my  house  of  Inversnaid, 
like  the  dam  and  cubs  of  a  wolf;  so  if  I  am  the  wretch  that  you 
and  others  seek  to  make  me,  wherefore  should  I  not  dash  this 
youngling  at  your  feet,  or  cast  it  into  the  loch  P  " 

For  a  moment  both  father  and  mother  were  speechless  with 
terror  and  anxiety ;  but  Bob  was  too  humane  to  torment  them 
thus.  He  laughed,  kissed,  and  toyed  with  the  poor  child,  whose 
plump  fingers  played  witii  his  rough,  red  beard,  and  then  he 
resigned  it  to  the  nurse,  who  was  well-nigh  scared  out  of  her 


^  MaoGhr^gor,"  cried  the  Laird  of  Garden,  "  unbar  the  gate,  and 
lower  the  bridge,  and  you  shall  have  your  blaok*mail,  every  penny, 
with  all  arrears." 

"  Tib  well.  Garden ;  now  you  speak  like  a  reasonable  man,  and 
shall  be  alike  welodme  to  your  own  roofbree,  and  to  share  with 
me  a  glass  of  wine  from  your  own  cellar.  Admit  the  Laird, 
Grenmoch,"  he  added  to  that  personage  who  had  charge  of  the 
bridge  and  gate.  He  then  hurried  down,  and  after  courteously 
asmwting  the  lady  to  alight  from  her  pillion,  he  conducted  her  into 
the  casUe,  where  he  soon  received  the  tax,  granted  a  receipt  for  it 
in  legal  form,  and  drawing  off  his  men,  marched  under  doud  of 
nighty  and  with  all  speed,  towards  the  mountains. 

Since  the  battle  cf  Glenfruin,  and  its  subsequent  severities,  the 
MacGregors  had  been  a  scattered  dan ;  but  they  now  began  to 
flock  to  Bob  Boy  in  such  numbers,  that  he  seon  found  himself  at 
the  head  of  five  hundred  swordsmen. 

As  the  representative  of  Glengyle,  his  influence  over  them  waj9 
very  great^  and  they  all  regarded  him  as  the  man  ordained  by 
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heaven  to  avenge  their  injnries  on  the  Lowlanders ;  for  a  wrong 
done  to  one  member  of  a  dan  was  a  wrong  done  to  aU,  as  they 
were  aJl  kinsmen,  and  related  by  blood. 

Habituated  to  war  and  the  nse  of  arms,  to  a  love  of  each  other 
and  of  their  chief,  a  dan  was  endned  with  what  an  historian 
terms  the  two  most  active  principles  of  hnman  natnre — attach- 
ment to  one*s  friends  and  hatred  of  their  enemies. 

"  Thns,"  says  Sir  John  Dalrymple,  "  the  humblest  of  a  clan, 
knowing  himself  to  be  as  well  bom  as  the  head  of  it,  revered  in 
his  chief  his  own  honour ;  loved  in  his  clan  his  0¥m  blood ;  com- 
plained  not  of  the  difference  of  station  into  which  fortune  had 
thrown  him,  and  respected  himself.  The  chief  in  return  bestowed 
a  protection  founded  equally  on  gratitude  and  the  consciousness 
of  his  own  interest.  Hence  the  Highlanders,  whom  more  savage 
nations  called  BO/oage^  carried  in  the  outward  expression  of  their 
manners  the  politeness  of  courts  without  their  vices,  and  in  their 
bosoms  the  h^hest  point  of  honour  without  its  follies.**  * 

Notwithstanding  the  reward  that  was  offered  for  his  appre- 
hension. Bob  Boy  was  often  rash  enough  to  venture  from  his  fast- 
ness alone,  and  into  the  very  territories  of  his  enemies,  for  he  had 
become  openly  an  adherent  of  the  exiled  House  of  Stuart^  and 
deep  schemes  were  on  foot  for  maturing  the  plans  of  an  insur- 
rection ;  and  the  conduct  of  many  of  these  intrigues  was  com- 
mitted to  his  care. 

On  one  of  these  missions,  he  found  himself  bdated  one  night 
near  the  village  of  Ampiyor,  in  the  district  of  Kippen,  to  wUch 
he  had  paid  more  than  one  hostile  visit;  and  where,  conse- 
quently, he  was  exposed  to  many  dangers. 

Neverthdess,  he  repaired  to  the  village  alehouse,  and  found  a 
gentleman  named  Heniy  Cunninghame,  the  Laird  of  Boquhan, 
seated  by  the  fire  over  a  bottle  of  claret,  which  cost  only 
tenpence  per  mutchkin,  and  was  then  a  favourite  beverage  with  all 
ranks  in  Scotland.  He  at  once  recognized  MacGregor,  and  they 
entered  into  conversation;  but  some  remarks  which  he  made, 
either  on  the  affairs  of  the  exiled  king,  or  those  of  MacGregor, 
exasperated  the  latter,  who  sprang  up  with  a  hand  on  his  sword, 
in  token  of  defiance  and  quarrel.  Boquhan  was  unarmed. 
MacGregor  could  have  supplied  him  with  pistols ;  but  being  the 
challenged  party  he  preferrod  the  sword,  in  the  use  of  which  few  in 
Scotland  equalled,  and  none  excdled  him. 

*  "Memoirs  of  Great  Britain." 
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The  good  wife  of  the  tavem,  fearing  a  brawl,  averred  that  she 
had  not  a  single  weapon  in  her  house ;  so  the  laird  despatched  a 
messenger  to  his  residence  for  a  sword,  which  his  wife  refused  to 
send  him,  knowing  well  it  was  required  for  a  duel  or  a  brawl;  so 
daylight  broke,  and  found  them  still  loth  to  part  in  anger,  and 
still  waiting  for  a  weapon. 

It  chanced  then  that  Boquhan  espied  an  old  and  rusty  rapier 
in  a  comer,  which  had  hitherto  escaped  his  notice.  9e  at  once 
possessed  himself  of  it ;  Bob  unsheathed  his  claymore ;  the  taUes 
and  chairs  were  thrust  aside,  and  the  combat  began  with  greats 
fury. 

It  is  stated  that  MacGbegor  soon  discovered  that  he  had  no 
ordinary  antagonist  in  Heniy  Gunninghame ;  and  having  no  par- 
ticular animosity  to  him,  and  remembering,  perhaps,  how  perilous 
to  his  own  dan  his  death,  or  even  a  severe  wound,  would  jnrove  at 
that  political  crisis,  after  a  dozen  of  passes  or  so,  he  lowered  the 
point  of  his  sword,  and  said : — 

"  Enough  of  this,  Boquhan ;  I  find  you  are  brave  as  you  are 
expert,  and  I  yield  to  you."  So  he  sheathed  his  sword,  and  they 
pdurted  good  friends ;  but  Bob's  enemies  in  the  Lennox  magnified 
his  prudence  into  a  humiliating  defeat. 


CHAPTBB     XVIL 


TH£  JACOBITB  BOND. 


Bob  Boy  and  those  who  adhered  to  him  found  themselves 
tolerably  safe  in  the  land  of  the  CampbeUs — ^the  more  so  as  his 
mother  was  a  daughter  of  that  powerful  clan  which  had  been  at 
enmity  with  the  house  of  Montrose  since  the  wars  of  the 
Covenant,  since  the  slaughter  of  the  Campbells  at  Inverlochy  by 
the  Great  Marquis,  and  since  the  invasion  of  Lorn  by  his  cava* 
liers.  Fortunately  for  Bob  Boy,  the  mutual  hate  between  the 
Dukes  of  Argyll  and  Montrose  was  still  as  hot  as  ever. 

The  death  of  Queen  Anne  and  the  accession  of  George  I.  soon 
brought  political  matters  to  a  crisis  in  Scotland,  where  the 
Jacobites  had  remained  quiet  enough  under  the  rule  of  a  sovereign 
vho  was  a  Stuart,  and  under  none  else  could  the  union  of  the 
two  kingdoms  ever  have  been  achieved. 
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Bat  now  a  rising  for  her  brother  to  sncceed  as  James  Viii.  of 
Scotland  and  III.  of  England  was  resolved  on,  and  a  great  meet* 
ing  of  Jacobite  leaders  took  place  in  Breadalbane.  The  better  to 
mask  thdr  intentions  from  GoTemment,  it  was  entitled  a  hnnting 
match,  though  among  the  sednded  hills  of  the  Scottish  Highlands 
such  a  precaution  seemed  somewhat  nnnecessajy. 

The  chiefs  and  chieftains — among  the  latter  was  Bob  Boy — 
who  assembled  on  the  occasion,  soon  ascertained  each  other's 
sentiments  and  the  number  of  men  thej  could  bring  into  the 
field ;  and  ulterior  plans  were  soon  resolved  upon,  while  a  pre* 
viouslj  prepared  bond,  for  their  mutual  faith  to  each  other  and 
to  the  exiled  king,  was  produced,  '  and  thereunto  each  man 
appended  his  signature. 

By  some  inexcusable  neglect  on  the  part  of  a  gentleman  who 
became  its  custodian,  this  important  paper  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Captain  Campbell  of  Glenlyon  (an  officer  whose  name  was  un« 
fortunately  involved  deeply  in  the  massacre  of  Glenooe),  who  was 
then  stationed  in  the  garrison  of  Fort  William,  near  Lochiel. 

Glenlyon  retained  the  bond,  and  finding  that  among  the  names 
appended  thereto  were  those  of  many  who  were  his  own  inune* 
diate  friends  and  relations,  he  did  not,  for  a  time,  mention  it» 
tenor  or  even  its  existence ;  but  the  horror  with  which  he  was 
regarded  in  Scotland,  as  the  tool  of  King  William  in  the  mid- 
night slaughter  of  the  Macdonalds,  had  spread  even  among  his 
own  kinsmen ;  and  thus,  when  the  Jacobite  chiefs  became  aware 
that  a  man  of  a  character  so  unscrupulous  held  a  document 
that  might  give  all  their  heads  to  the  block  and  their  estates  to 
fire  and  sword,  they  became  naturally  anxious  and  alarmed,  and 
a  hundred  futile  plans  were  formed  for  its  recovery  or  de* 
struction. 

The  Earl  of  Mar,  the  chief  of  the  Jacobite  leaders,  turned  to 
Bob  Boy,  who  although  he  had  affixed  his  name  to  the  bond  as 
"  Bobert  MacGregor  of  Inversnaid  and  Craigrostan,"  cared  not 
a  rush  personally  about  the  matter,  as  he  despised  alike  the  new 
king  and  his  government ;  but  on  being  urged  by  others,  whose 
fortunes  were  less  desperate,  he  resolved  to  undertake  its  recovery 
or  perish  in  the  attempt. 

To  this  he  was  urged  by  Sir  James  Livingstone,  who  had  been 
dispatched  to  him  by  ihe  Earl  of  Mar,  and  who  was  the  same 
gentleman  he  had  wounded  after  the  devastation  of  Kippen. 

Disguising  himself^  he  relinquished  the  picturesque  garb  of 
the  mountains  for  a  rocquelaure,  boots  and  breeches,  and  rode 
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to  Fort  William,  whioH  ia  a  strongly  built  and  regnlar  fortress, 
situated  near  the  base  of  Ben  Nevis,  and  at  the  extremity  of 
Loohiel. 

Notwithstanding  the  peril  in  which  he  placed  himself,  for  the 
adTertisements  of  the  *'  Gourant "  still,  from  time  to  tune,  offiared 
a  reward  for  him  dead  or  alive.  Bob  contrived  to  pass  the  gates 
and  sentinels  unnoticed  or  unquestioned,  and  obtained  an  inter- 
view with  Captain  Campbell  of  Glenlyon,  who  recognised  him 
immediately,  but  dared  neither  to  discover  or  detain  him,  as  Bob 
was  a  near  relation  of  his  own. 

His  visitor  inquired  about  the  bond  which  had  been  signed  at 
the  pretended  hunting  match,  and,  to  his  rage  and  indignation, 
he  discovered,  after  long  evasion,  that  Glenlyon,  in  revenge  for  the 
oontemptuous  manner  in  which  he  was  spoken  of  by  the  Jacobites* 
had  placed  the  document  in  the  hands  of  the  Governor  of  the 
garrison! 

The  latter  was  Sir  John  Hill,  a  brave  and  resolute  old  Whig 
officer,  who  had  been  placed  there  so  far  back  as  the  days  <^ 
Charles  n.,  and  had  retained  his  command  during  all  the  changes 
of  the  long  and  stormy  period  that  intervened — ^in  fact,  strange  as 
it  may  appear,  he  was  one  of  the  last  soldiers  of  Oliver 
CromwelL 

**  And  so  this  bond,  which  binds  so  many  of  us  in  life  and 
death  to  King  James,  is  in  possession  of  Colonel  Hill  P  '*  said  Bob, 
with  visible  uneasiness. 

''Yes,"  replied  Glenlyon,  with  a  malignant  expression  in  his 
light  grey  eyes ;  "  and  it  shall  be  forwarded  in  due  time  to  the 
Seeretary  oi  State  for  the  information  of  His  Majesty  and  the 
Privy  ConndL'* 

**  Humph — His  Majesty ! "  repeated  Bob,  with  scorn  in  his  eye 
and  tone ;  '*  will  it  be  sent  soon  P  " 

"  Why  do  you  ask,  my  friend  P  "  inquired  the  captain. 

**  Because,"  replied  Bob,  with  a  smile,  "  aamy  name  is  appended 
to  it,  I  should  like,  with  your  leave,  kinsman,  to  get  a  little 
further  into  the  hills,  as  I  know  that  the  Lords  of  the  Privy 
Council  take  some  intoest  in  my  movements." 

*•  Kinsman  Bob,  situated  as  you  and  the  MacGregors  are,  it 
will  not  make  much  difierence  now.  But  in  three  days  the  bond 
will  be  sent  from  this  to  the  Governor  of  Dumbarton,  in  charge  oft 
Captain  Huske." 

"  Does  he  belong  to  Argyle's  regiment  P  '* 

«'No  ;  the  South  British  Fusiliers." 
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"  He  will  require  a  pretty  strong  party  to  march  with  through 
the  glens." 

"  He  will  have  the  usnal  escort,"  replied  Glenlyon»  cardeesly ; 
for  he  did  not  remark  the  red  flash  of  triumph  that  sparkled  in 
the  eyes  of  Bob  Boy,  as  he  took  his  leave,  and  lost  no  time  in  tra- 
velling over  the  mountains  and  reaching  his  now  humble  home. 

Knowing  that  Captain  Huske  and  his  party  must  pass  through 
the  last-named  valley,  Bob  summoned  MaoAleisto',  Greumoc, 
Alaster  Boy,  his  oldest  son  Coll — ^who  could  now  shoulder  a 
musket,  and  was  a  strong  and  active  boy — ^with  fifty  other 
MacGregors,  all  men  on  whom  he  could  depend,  who  had  been 
his  conurades  in  every  expedition  of  importance,  and  whom  he 
knew  would  stand  by  him  truly,  "  to  the  last  of  their  blood  and 
their  breath ;"  accompanied  by  these  he  took  up  a  position  in  a 
place  which  commanded  a  view  of  the  whole  glen,  and  remained 
there  night  and  day  waiting  for  his  prey. 

The  grey  smoke  of  the  clachan  of  Killin  was  visible  in  the 
distance  from  Bob's  bivouac ;  and  on  the  other  hand  lay  Loch 
Dochart,  amid  whose  lonely  waters  the  scaup-duck,  the  water-rail, 
and  the  ring-ouzel  float,  and  where  the  long-legged  heron  wades  in 
search  of  the  spotted  trout. 

Moated  by  these  waters  is  an  isle  containing  the  ruins  of  a 
castle,  the  ancient  residence  of  the  knights  of  Lochawe.  Masses 
pf  trees  almost  shroud  it  now;  but  once,  in  the  days  of  its 
strength  and  pride,  it  was  Htormed  by  the  MacGr^ors  during  a 
moonlight  night,  in  a  keen  and  frosty  winter,  when  the  loch  was 
flheeted  with  ice.  Constructing  large  fascines  of  timber  to  shidd 
them  from  arrows  and  other  missiles,  th^  pushed  those  screens 
before  them,  and  on  reaching  the  outer  wall,  soon  became  masters 
of  the  place. 

There,  too,  is  a  floating  isle,  formed  by  the  intertwisting  of 
roots  and  water  plants.  Often  it  is  seen  to  float  like  a  ship 
before  the  wind,  with  the  bewildered  cattle  which  have  ventur^ 
<m  it  from  the  shore,  for  its  grass  is  rich  and  verdant. 

With  tales  of  past  achievements  and  songs,  passing  the  whisky 
bottle  round  the  while.  Bob  and  his  followers  saw  the  third  day 
drawing  to  a  close,  before  Alaster  Boy,  who  had  been  scouting 
down  ^c  glen,  came  in  haste  to  announce  that  a  red  English 
dioldier,  was  in  sight !  This  proved  to  be  the  advanced  file  of 
Captain  Huske^s  party. 

(To  be  cojUtHued,) 
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''AGONY  POINT;" 

BY  THE  REV.  JAMES  FrCROPT,  B.A. 


["  Agony  Point  "  is  at  once  the  idea  suggested  by  the  sketch 
illnstratiiig  this  article ;  it  is  also  the  name  of  a  popular  rolnme 
in  which  the  story  to  which  this  sketch  applies  is  a  striking 
feature.  The  autiior  of  that  work,  the  Bey.  James  Pycroft, 
has  fftTOured  us  with  the  £(^owing  account  of  the  perilous  position 
in  which  a  young  man  was  once  discovered,  and  from  which  he 
was  proT^entially  ddirered.  We  say  providentially ;  for,  without 
undertaking  at  all  times  to  decide  when  there  has  and  when  there 
lias  not  been  an  unusual  interposition  of  Providence,  we  stiU  must 
maintain  that  few,  if  any,  cases  on  record  present  a  combination  of 
eircumBtances  so  wonderful  as  that  we  have  now  to  describe.] 

••  On  the  7th  of  July,  1846,"  says  Mr.  Pycrofb,  "  while  at 
Lynton,  in  North  Devon,  my  attention  was  attracted  by  seeing  a 
gentleman,  having  the  appearance  of  one  of  the  young  collegians 
of  a  reading  party,  with  his  arm  in  a  sling,  rather  pale  and 
shaken,  yet  holding  out  his  other  hand  for  the  hearty  salutation 
of  two  common  sailors.  Soon  there  was  a  report  of  a  young  man 
having  been  rescued  from  imminent  peril ;  a  stoiy  attended  with 
circuinstances  so  esctraordinasy  that  curiosity  led  me  to  caJl  upon 
the  gentleman,  and  make  inquiries.  He  was  pleased  with  the 
attention,  very  communicative,  and  proceeded  to  tell  me  of  his 
adventure  nearly  in  the  following  words : — 

**' Yesterday  mornings  after  breakfast,  the  tide  being  out,  I 
endeavoured  to  go  on  the  beach  roxmd  the  Nose  of  the  Foreland, 
visible  from  any  part  of  Lynton.  When  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  on  the  other  side  I  determined  to  ascend  the  dliff,  and 
make  my  way  home  over  Coxmtisbuxy  Hill. 

" '  The  climbing  would  have  been  too  difficult  for  any  one  but  a 
person  accustomed  as  I  am  to  the  rocks  and  crags  on  tiie  northern 
coast  of  my  native  land — Scotland.  Still  I  proceeded  cautiously, 
and  took  my  time ;  ever  and  anon  resting  and  reading  from  a 
pocket  Bible,  as  my  custom  is  every  momxi^. 

n.  Q 
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"'At  length  I  reached  a  trodden  path,  mnning  obliquely 
towards  the  hill  top,  which  path  became  gradnaUy  narrower  and 
narrower,  till  at  last  it  degenerated  into  a  mere  sheep-walk,  bearing 
away  steadily  towards  the  summit. 

" '  While  pursuing  this  path  with  all  confidence,  and  perhaps 
indifference,  suddenly  I  alipped  ap^  and  fell  on  my  side ;  and,  as  I 
attempted  to  rise,  my  footing  kept  giving  way  from  under  me, 
until  I  found  myself  sliding  down  at  a  frightful  speed,  and  appa- 
rently bounding  three  or  four  times,  as  from  one  ledge  to  another, 
while  lai^  stomeB  and  a  perfect  eataract  of  earth,  dislodged  by 
my  &J1,  kept  pouring  after  me. 

**  *  In  this  manner  I  was  launched  down  the  side  of  the  difi^  ait 
an  angle  of  about  45*^,  till  happily,  after  passing  one  rude  flat  or 
ledgeb  I  oontrived,  by  grappling  at  some  stones  that  did  not  give 
way,  to  effect  a  lodgemant,  and  check  my  precipitate  career. 

" '  No  sooner  had  I  stoj^ped  in  my  downfall  than  there  came  over 
me  a  aenaation  ci  infinite  relief  as  if  all  were  well  and  my  lilb 
saved,  though  aontdly  sensiUe  of  my  daiiger  if  I  should  begixi 

«  '  In  this  positktt — lying  on  my  &a^  with  a  foot  wide  apart 
against  each  side  of  the  steep  nook,  or  gully,  and  clutching  with 
both  hands — ^I  lay  some  ainutes  to  reoorer  the  shook  to  my 
nerves  and  the  confiiflion  o£»y  ssBses.  After  that  I  lay,  perhaps^ 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  longer — of  oourse  with  a  veiy  liinited  ra^ge 
of  viaon,  and  no  power  of  reconnoitering — till  at  last  I  felt  that 
d^cveruMse  was  impossiUe  in  that  helpless  and  blind  position,  and 
tibat^  however  great  the  peril,  I  mast  sooner  or  later  leave  go  mj 
hold  and  turn  upon  my  back.  Here  again  I  felt — jiiet  as  I  had 
Ua  when  I  stopped  in  n^  fiiU — that  if  once  I  oould  turn,  nodoabt 
I  oouid  oontrive  to  get  up  the  aame  way  tiiat  I  had  come  down. 

"'This,  however,  proved  not  80  easy*  I  had  no  sooner  saooaededl 
in  turning  myself  thus  (here  he  deoeribed  a  posture  represented  in 
Hie  wood-cot)  than  I  perceived,  some  six  feet  below  me,  the  edge 
of  a  preeipioe,  over  whioh  Ike  wJightent.  extra  momentum  would 
oeilaiBly  lave  laanciied  me. 

« *  SloH,  I  cannot  say  that  I  began  at  all  iodespair.  I  had  been 
80  used  to  dimb  about  the  highest  difls  in  the  North  of  my  native 
Scotland,  and  I  was  so  familiar  with  all  the  reeources  of  tiiose 
who  eneoeuBiter  Idie  soreaming  eagle  in  her  voeky  nest^  that  I  did 
not  doabt  I  ahoidd  find  some  means  of  getting  either  up  or  down. 

^*  But  one  of  tiiese  resoaroes  was  very  soon  placed  beyond  tiio 
sphere  of  my  most  sangniae  hopes:  an  inaaperable  barrier  wasfiKMrn- 
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iog  only  &  fiow  feet  over  my  head  I — ^The  flats  or  ledges  over  which 
I  had  been  falling  I  now  saw  were  horizontal  strata  of  the  roclc^ 
which  were  left  bare  bj  the  crumbling  earth  of  a  sectional  land- 
slip, whidi  formed  the  sfceep  golly  down  the  side  of  the  hill :  and 
cue  of  these' strata  or  ledges  was  directly  over  my  head« 

" '  I  next  concluded — nothing  dannted — ^that  there  mnst  be  soma 
way  of  getting  down.  I  had  heard  of  a  man  who  tore  his  ooa^ 
into  sHpe  and  extemporised  a  rope  to  help  him  firom  one  point  to 
another,  and  so  escaped  from  a  similar  position.  Bat  I  had  yet 
to  leam  that  height  is  deceptive  where  there  isjM  little  by  which 
the  eye  can  measure ;  and  little  did  I  suspect  the  awful  truth  th«t 
I  was  some  three  hnndred  feet — say^  the  height  of  St.  Paol's — 
above  the  beach. 

** '  But,  soon  a  piece  of  stone  dislodgedt  rolling  only  two  yards 
below  my  feet,  fell  over  the  edge,  and  seemed  a  veiy  long  time 
before  any  sound  retumad  to  tell  that  it  had  dashed  upon  tho 
rocks  below. 

**  *  Kext,  a  seagoU  came  sailing  by  met,  and  as  it  |^ed  down* 
and  down,  and  down,  methought  it  flew  ten  times  as  £Eur  and  tan 
HEoaBB  long  as  I  expected  before  it  ddmmed  along  the  waves. 
My  perilous  pomtion  was  now  too  plain,  though  I  had  another 
evidence  as  iSie  tide  went  out,  for  the  beach  seemed  strewed  with 
pebbles  only,  though  I  was  well  aware  that  fragments  of  rook  as 
large  as  a  waggon  were  lying  on  that  part  of  the  sands.' 

**  And  did  your  heart  not  then  fliil  you  quite  P  Did  you  sot, 
on  this  frightifol  discovery,  utterly  despair  P" 

** '  I  can  assure  you  that  I  was  ocvier  without  hope.  Yessela 
were  continually  sailing  down  the  ohanneL  No  sooner  had  I 
^tifUMJAnArl  one  ground  of  hope  than  I  hung  on  to  another.  Svery 
vesael  seamed  nmch  nearer  than  it  was»  and  I  passed  the  time  in 
shcyoiiog  to  one  after  another,  being  so  deluded  as  to  suppose  that 
the  craws  could  hear  me. 

**'lt  was  about  eleven  o'dock  in  the  toenoon  whan  I  suffered 
thia  perilous  Mi ;  hour  alter  hour  had  passed  away,  till  it  was 
nearly  five  o'clock.  By  ihis  time  I  was  chilled  and  exhausted 
— the  concnssion  alone  mast  seriously  hure  affected  my  strangth; 
only*  judging  fixmi  the  sustained  exertions  necessary  to  hold  my 
position,  I  think  the  laws  of  nature  mnst  be  suspended  on  such 
exciting  oocaaions,  and  suparoatoral  strength  and  endurance  given. 
StiUt  time  had  begun  to  shake  my  nerve ;  and  the  many  vessels 
whieh  had  passed  me  unreigardad  by  had  gEadually  led  ma  to 
mumaat  the  truth  that  I  looked  to  tham  zio  logger  than  a  seo-guU 
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in  the  rock ;  and  as  to  my  voice — since  the  nearest  of  the  sliips 
was  at  least  a  qnarter-of-a-mile  distant,  though  they  appeared 
mnch  nearer— this  must  be  quite  inaudible. 

** '  My  heart  had  well  sunk  within  me  by  the  time  I  had  thus 
realized  the  extreme  perils  of  my  condition ;  a  little  more,  and 
my  knees  had  yield^  from  their  rigid  tension,  my  weary  left 
arm,  by  which  I  chiefly  held,  would  have  lost  its  hold,  and  I 
must  have  fallen  a  mangled  mass  upon  the  rocky  beach  below — 
perhaps  to  be  carried  away  by  the  tide,  and  my  friends  and  family 
had  never  guessed  my  fate ;  but  happily  a  merciful  Providence 
was  watching  over  me. 

" '  For  it  so  happened  that  the  Star,  of  Cardiff,  laden  with  ooals« 
was  rounding  the  foreland,  as  near  as  she  could  venture,  and  passed 
directly  below  me.  Immediately  my  strength  returned.  I  shouted 
and  shouted,  with  all  my  might.  The  crew  heard  something,  and 
evidently  were  looking  about ;  but  as  I  lay  within  a  little  bay,  had 
the  vessel  moved  a  few  yards  further  it  would  have  been  past  the 
angle  of  sight.  However,  just  as  the  crew  had  lost  their  last 
chance  of  seeing  me,  the  eddy  caused  the  vessel  to  stand  right 
into  this  little  bay.  I  had  then  time  to  wave  my  neckerchief, 
which  by  hasty  efforts  I  snatched  off,  only  being  able  to  spare  my 
hand  for  a  second  at  a  time.  This  caught  the  eye  of  the  captain ; 
immediately  he  began  to  jump  about,  and  to  gesticulate  to  let  me 
understand  he  saw  me. 

*'  '  The  next  thing  I  perceived  was  a  flag,  hoisted  as  a  signal 
for  a  pilot  to  come  out  from  Lynton ;  the  two  men  with  whom  you 
saw  me  shaking  hands  yesterday — ^brave  fellows  both — ^were  hap- 
pily soon  at  hand.  The  captain  threw  the  pilots  a  long  rope,  and 
X)ointed  to  me  as  the  work  to  be  done.  Three  of  the  five  remained 
in  the  boat  to  keep  me  in  sight,  and  to  direct  the  others  to  the 
exact  spot,  while  they  went  round  the  foreland  to  find  a  prac- 
ticable ascent.  This  ascent  was  by  no  means  easy ;  but  for  that 
fine  fellow,  Greorge  Grovos,  the  ascent  would  have  been  given  up 
in  despair.  At  more  than  one  hazardous  point  George  cried 
*  On ! '  while  the  others  cried, '  Back  ! '  and  he  was  the  first  to 
venture  at  any  critical  pass,  and  to  lower  the  rope  for  the  others. 

"  '  It  was  nearly  haft  an  hour  before  I  had  the  extreme  delight 
to  hear  the  voice  of  George  Gkoves,  as  he  crept  on  his  stomach, 
and  looked  over  the  edge  of  the  gorge,  and  consulted  me  as  to 
how  he  should  let  down  the  rope  to  me ;  and  when  he  had  made 
a  bight  in  the  end  of  it,  and  it  was*  dangling  a  foot  or  two  from 
my  face,  even  then  my  danger  was  not  at  an  end ;  he  was  obliged 
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• 
to  make  the  rope  play  and  oscillate  witllin  my  reach,  and  this 
done,  to  pass  the  same  bight  over  my  head  and  shoulders  was  an 
operation  so  frightfril  to  behold  from  below,  that  the  pilots  in  the 
boat  said  they  shut  their  eyes,  and  turned  away  their  heads  in 
horror,  fully  expecting  to  see  me  come  dashing  down  upon  those 
black  rugged  rocks  they  knew  so  well.  Moreover,  when  I  had 
been  safely  drawn  up  aboTe  the  gorge  there  remained  some  two 
hundred  yards  of  no  easy  climbing ;  indeed,  they  were  obliged  to 
give  me  time  to  lie  down  and  rest,  before,  with  all  the  three  men 
could  do  to  help  me,  I  could  attempt  to  reach  the  top  of  Gountis- 
bury  Hill.' " 

To  this  last  statement  we  can,  indeed,  bear  witness.  The  cairn 
of  turf  and  stones  raised  by  Mr.  Halliday  of  Glenthome  to  mark 
the  spot  where  he  began  to  slip,  and  nearly  where  he  was  eventually 
drawn  up,  we  have  never,  though  much  desiring  it,  had  nerve  to  go 
down  to.  This  cairn,  and  the  traditions  of  the  donkey -drivers, 
perpetuate  the  tale,  with  divers  variations,  from  season  to  season. 
Almost  every  visitor  has  his  version ;  but  ours  is  a  faithful  tran- 
script of  a  memorandum  taken  at  the  time  from  the  lips  of  the 
sufferer,  and  also  from  the  boatmen  who  delivered  him. 

It  is  now  sixteen  years  since  this  wonderful  deliverance ;  and 
considering,  first,  the  short  distance  at  which  at  that  height  a  man 
could  have  been  descried ;  secondly,  the  extreme  improbability  of 
any  vessel  venturing  so  near  the  rocky  coast;  and  thirdly,  the 
small  angle  of  sight  at  which  he  could  have  been  seen  if 
a  vessel  did  so  venture, — a  disadvantage  which  rendered  this 
strange  standing  in  to  the  little  bay  almost  indispensable  for  seeing 
him  at  all ;  considering  also  how  near  he  slipped  to  the  edge,  and 
how  long  he  was  able  to  endure  the  horrors  of  his  position  —  con- 
sidering all  these  things,  we  may  reasonably  account  this  as  one 
of  the  most  extraordinary  instances  on  record  of  a  providential  de- 
liverance and  hair-breadtli  escape. 
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( CtmUmied  prom  pag^  1(10.) 

In  describing  this  experiment  the  other  state  of  charcoal  (the 
alLatropic  condition)  mnst  not  be  forgotten.  The  breakfast-cap  is 
fnll  of — no  !  not  diamonds ! — ^it  only  contains  a  porons  sort  of 
black  charcoal ;  and  yet,  in  Nature's  hand,  this  common  black 
matter  is  moulded  into  the  cosUj  diamond,  and,  glancing  firom 
the  ring  on  the  finger  to  the  solid  contents  of  the  cup,  it  is  diffi- 
to  trace  ont  any  analogy ;  bat  this  is  the  point  of  the  argament, 
and  is  the  nearest  approach  to  the  alchemical  fantasy  of  oar  fore- 
fathers. A  substance  may  take  two  or  three  forms,  as  already 
described,  but  it  is  impossible,  so  &r  as  experience  teaches  us,  to 
change  one  elemenb  into  another.  We  may  have  charcoal  as 
coke — ^the  diamond — ^plumbago — anthracite,  a  smokeless  coal — 
but  we  cannot  change  it,  or  lead  or  copper,  into  gold,  unless  we 
adopt  the  time-honoured  and  most  successful  mode  of  transmuta- 
tion, and  become  coal,  lead,  or  diamond  merchants. 

Speaking  of  elements,  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  chemistzy 
as  a  modem  science.  Just  eighty-seyen  years  ago  Dr.  Priestley 
began  his  famous  experiments  with  the  preparation  and  examina- 
tion of  various  gaseous  bodies,  one  important  result  of  which  was 
the  discoTery  of  "oxygen  gas,"  the  foundation  of  the  present 
classified  and  embodied  series  of  facts  that  record  the  labours  of 
so  many  talented  men.  Thus  oxygen  deservedly  stands  at  the 
head  of  the  list  of  the  elements  which  form  eveiy  animate  and 
inanimate  thing  within,  upon,  or  about  the  world.  There  is 
nothing  more  encouraging  to  a  beginner  in  chemistry — such  as  the 
youthful  philosopher  who  expends  his  shillings  and  sixpences  in 
chemicals  and  apparatus,  who  disdains  to  play  out  his  half- 
holidays,  and,  enraptured  with  the  wonders  of  which  he  is  the 
magician,  is  better  pleased  experimenting  in  the  secluded  garret- 
room  than  in  the  noisy  playground — ^there  is  nothing  more  satis- 
factory than  the  statcnnent  that  the  highest  mountain  and  the 
lowest  valley,  the  most  beautiful  summer-cloud  or  the  grandest 
cataract  of  water,  the  ugliest  reptile  or  the  most  graced  form, 
the  noblest  palace  erected  by  the  hand  of  man,  with  its  pictures, 
statnaiy,  paintings,  carpets,  fumiture,  silks,  satins,  velvets,  its 
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eosUj  jewels,  diamonds*  pearls,  rabies,  and  sapj^hires,  or  the 
poor  hovel*  with  its  shiyering  tenants  in  rags,  can  each  and  all 
be  referred  in  composition  to  some  sixfy-two  or  three  elements, 
which  are  easily  classified,  yis. : — 

Three  permanent  gasee — oijgen,  nitrogen*  hydrogen. 

Four  elements,  having  many  similar  charaotexistios— chlofine, 
bromine,  iodine,  fluorine. 

Five  solids  which  do  not  possess  the  nsnal  metallic  properties — 
carbon,  boron,  selenium,  sulphur,  phosphorus. 

Fifty  metals,  only  one  of  which  is  a  liquid — ^viz.,  quidcsihrer  or 
mercury — all  the  others  being  solid.* 

.  In  this  list  there  are  the  alpha*  beta,  gamma,  delta  of  chemistiiy, 
puzzled  oat  by  the  laborioua  work  of  some  of  the  most  talented 
and  gpfted  of  men,  and,  once  grasped*  this  chemical  alphabet  is 
the  atepping'stone  to  compound  words  of  one  or  more  syHables, 
eontainii^  one  or  more  elements.  Thus  oxygen  and  hydrogen 
combined  spell  water ;  charcoal,  ozygen*  and  cakium,  chemieally 
I,  spell  ihe  vuirhle  <xrck;  carbonate  of  lime,  sulphur,  oxygen, 
I,  potassium,  spell  alvm»  The  word  tpeU  is  pressed  into 
the  service,  and  is  intended,  of  course,  to  be  a  synonym  for  the 
Terb  to  form  or  produce ;  at  all  events*  having  been  once  used  in 
this  way  to  help  an  analogy*  we  may  lay  it  on  one  side,  and  now 
begin  to  describe  some  of  Uiese  experimental  lessons,  commencing 
vrith 

THE  ATHOSFBERE. 

Nitrogen  is  the  principal  constitnent  of  the  air  <^  the  atmos- 
phere which  surrounds  our  globe*  extending  to  a  height  of  ahont 
forty-five  milee  above  it,  and  playing  a  most  important  part  in 
the  economy  of  nature,  inorganic  as  well  as  organic. 

This  atmospheric  air  oonstBts  of  nearly  four-fifths  of  nitrogen* 
and  rather  more  than  one-fifth  of  ozygen*  about  seventy*nine  of 
the  former  to  twenty-one  of  the  latter*  and  generally  contains  also 
«  variable  proportion  of  the  vapoor  of  water*  and  a  Tsry  smaU 
quantity  of  carbonic  add  gas^  scarcely  amounting  to  1  part  in 
1000*  Its  constituent  parts  are  so  easily  separated*  that  it 
Appears  to  be  rather  an  intimate  mixture  than  a  chemical  com- 
pound* though  the  mixture  is  so  complete  that  chemists  have  not 
been  able  to  ascertain  any  differenoe  in  the  composition  of  air 


*  For  more  extended  information  on  tlieee  elemente,  the  reader  is  refcrrad 
to  the  ''  Fbiybook  of  Sdence^**  and  the  "  Ptftyhook  of  Metals."  (Boottojge, 
WaffMUCo.) 
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talcen  from  all  parte  of  the  world,  and  from  different  heights,  up 
to  the  highest  point  which  has  to  this  time  been  attained. 

This  atmosphere  presses  on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  and  every 
being  on  it,  with  a  force  of  about  fifteen  pounds  to  every  square 
inch  of  surface ;  but  as  it  presses  equally  in  all  directions,  upwards 
as  well  as  downwards,  its  weight  cannot  be  perceived  unless  the 
pressure  be  removed  from  one  surface  by  some  artificial  means, 

ZXFEBIHEKTS. 

1.  Place  a  cylinder  of  strong  glass,  open  at  both  ends,  on  the 
plate  of  the  air-pump,  and  put  your  hand  on  the  other  end,  and 
you  will  of  course  be  able  to  remove  it  at  pleasure.  Kow  ex- 
haust the  air  from  the  interior  of  the  cylinder,  and  at  each  stroke 
of  the  pump  you  will  feel  your  hand  pressed  tighter  on  the 
cylinder,  until  you  will  not  be  able  to  remove  it ;  as  soon  as  the 
air  is  again  admitted  to  the  interior  of  the  cylinder,  the  pressure 
within  will  be  restored,  and  the  hand  again  be  at  liberty. 

2.  Tie  a  piece  of  moistened  bladder  very  firmly  over  one  end  of 
a  similar  glass  cylinder,  and  place  the  open  end  on  the  plate  of 
the  pump.  As  soon  as  you  begin  to  exhaust  the  air  from  the  in- 
terior, the  bladder,  which  was  previously  quite  horizontal,  wiU 
begin  to  bulge  inwards,  the  concavity  increasing  as  the  exhaustion 
proceeds,  until  the  bladder,  no  longer  able  to  bear  the  weight  of 
the  superincumbent  air,  breaJcs  with  a  loud  report. 

3.  The  elasticity  of  air,  or  indeed  of  any  gaseous  body,  may  be 
shown  by  introducing  under  the  air-pump  receiver  a  bladder  con- 
taining a  very  smaU  quantity  of  air,  ite  mouth  being  closely  tied. 
As  you  exhaust  the  air  from  the  receiver,  that  portion  contained  in 
the  bladder,  being  no  longer  pressed  upon  by  the  atmosphere,  win 
gradually  expand,  distending  the  bladder  until  it  appears  nearly 
frdl ;  on  re-odmitting  the  air  into  the  receiver,  the  bladder  will  at 
once  shrink  to  its  former  dimensions. 

A  shrivelled  apple  placed  under  the  same  conditions  will  appear 
plump  when  the  air  is  removed  from  the  receiver,  and  resume  its 
former  appearance  on  the  re- admission  of  the  air. 

4.  There  is  a  very  pretty  apparatus  mode  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  consisting  of  a  hollow  globe 
of  brass,  about  three  inches  in  diameter,  divided  into  two  equal 
ports,  which  fit  very  accurately  together ;  it  is  furnished  with  two 
handles,  one  of  them  screwed  into  a  hollow  stem,  communicating 
with  the  interior  of  the  globe,  and  fitting  on  to  the  air-pump ;  the 
other  is  attached  to  a  short  stem  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  globe. 
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In  the  natond  ttafce,  the  globe  may  easily  be  separated  into  its 
two  hemispheres  by  one  person  pulling  the  handles ;  but  after  the 
air  has  been  exhausted  from  the  interior  it  requires  two  very 
strong  men  to  separate  the  parts,  and  they  will  often  fail.  By 
turning  the  stopcock,  and  re-admitting  the  air  into  the  interior  of 
the  globe,  it  will  come  asunder  as  easily  as  at  first. 

THE  BABOMEIEB. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  for  the  power 
we  possess  of  raising  water  by  the  common  pump  ;*  for  the  piston 
of  tiie  pump,  withdrawing  the  air  from  the  interior  of  the  pipe, 
which  terminates  in  water,  the  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere  forces  the  water  up  the  pipe 
to  supply  the  place  of  the  air  withdrawn, 
It  was  soon  found,  however,  that  when  the 
column  of  water  in  the  pipe  was  more  than 
thirty  feet  high,  the  pump  became  useless, 
for  the  water  refused  to  rise  higher.  Why  P 
It  was  found  that  a  column  of  water  about 
thirty  feet  high  exerted  a  pressure  equal 
to  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere,  thus 
establishing  an  equilibrium  between  the 
water  in  the  pipe  and  the  atmospheric 
pressure. 

This  is  the  principle  on  which  the  baro- 
meter, or  measwrer  of  weight,  as  its  name 
imports,  is  constructed.  The  metal  mercury 
18  about  twelve  times  heavier  than  water ;  consequently,  if  a  column 
of  water  thirty  feet  high  balances  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere, 
a  column  of  mercury  thirty  inches  high  ought  to  do  so  also  ;  and 
this  is  in  &ct  the  case.  If  you  take  a  glass  tube  nearly  three  feet 
long,  and  closed  at  one  end,  fill  it  with  mercury,  then,  placing  your 
finger  on  the  open  end,  invert  the  tube  into  a  basin  or  saucer  con- 
taining some  of  the  same  metal ;  upon  removing  your  finger  (which 
must  be  done  carefully,  while  the  mouth  of  the  tube  is  completely 
covered  by  the  mercury),  it  will  be  seen  that  the  fluid  will  fall  a 
few  inches,  leaving  the  upper  part  of  the  tube  empty.  Such  a 
tube,  with  a  graduated  scale  attached,  is  in  truth  a  barometer, 
and  as  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  increases  or  decreases,  so  the 
mercury  rises  or  falls  in  the  tube.  This  instrument  is  of  the 
greatest  value  to  the  seaman,  for  a  sudden  fall  of  the  barometer 
will  often  give  notice  of  an  impending  storm,  when  all  is  fine  and 
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calm,  and  thus  enable  the  mariner  to  make  the   prepazatioiiB 
necessary  to  meet  the  danger. 

Thia  instmment  was  discorered  bj  an  Italian  plnloaoplier, 
named  TorrioeQi,  and  from  him  the  Tacanm  formed  in  the  upper 
end  of  the  tnbe  above  the  smrfiuse  of  the  mercozy,  has  been  eaUed 
the  Torricellian  Tacnnm.  It  is  by  far  the  most  perfect  Tacnnm 
that  can  be  obtained,  containing  necessarily  nothing  bat  a  minute 
quantity  of  the  vapour  of  mercury. 

KXPBunntwT, 

Pass  a  little  ether  through  the  mercury  in  the  tube,  and  bm  soon 
as  it  reaches  the  empty  space  it  will  boil  riolently,  depressing  the 
mercuiy  until  the  pressure  of  its  own  yapour  is  sufficient  to  pre- 
vent its  ebullition.  If  you  now  cool  the  upper  part  of  the  tube^ 
80  as  to  condense  the  vapour,  the  pressure  being  thus  removed, 
the  ether  will  again  b^;in  to  boil,  and  so  altemofcdy,  as  often  as 
you  please.  In  order  to  ahow  this  fact  with  effect,  the  bore  of 
the  tube  should  not  be  less  than  half  an  inch  in  diameter. 

ATMOSFHEEIC  AIS. 

Atmospheric  air  contains,  besides  the  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  ifas 
principal  constituents,  a  small  portion  ci  carbonic  acid  gas,  as  has 
been  mentioned,  and  tibis  may  be  shown  by  filling  a  tube  about  half 
full  of  lini»^ater,  and  shaking  it  with  the  air  contained  in  the 
other  hal(  iriken  it  will  become  sii^^tly  turbid  firom  the  insoluble 
carbonate  of  lime  formed. 

When  we  consider  that  every  living  animal  is  constantly  con- 
suming oxygem,  and  replacing  it  by  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  thaA 
all  burning  bodies,  fires  in  our  dweUings,  furnaces,  artificial  hghts 
of  all  kinds,  act  in  the  same  way  in  abstracting  the  oxygen  firom 
the  air,  and  replacing  it  by  immense  quantitiea  of  carb^iio  add 
gas,  which  is  a  poison  to  aH  animais  who  breaihe,  or  attempt  to 
breathe  it,  we  must  wonder  what  becomes  of  this  irrespirable  gaa, 
as  it  is  found  to  exist  in  the  air  in  quantities  so  minute,  and  by 
what  means  the  oxygen  is  restored,  and  the  air  again  made  fit  for 
respiration.  This  carbonic  add,  which  is  so  poisonous  to  animal 
life,  is  the  food  of  the  vegetable  world,  plants  having  the  power  of 
taking  up  the  carbonic  add  into  their  pores ;  converting  the  carbon 
into  ^eir  own  subetanoe^  and  rejecting  the  oxygen,  which  is  again 
zespdred  by  animals,  ete.  In  the  same  way,  all  animal  refuse  is 
the  fSood  of  vegetables^  and  is  used  under  the  name  of  manares. 
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OR,    THE    HISTORY    OF    A    HARLEQUIN. 

bt  arnKUNG  coyne. 

OHAPTBB    TIL 

H^gh  Murrall'fl  Story— The  Bunawaj  Apprentioe— The  Shipping  Agent's 
Offiee —  Cast  Adrift — Hugh  finds  a  Friend— Scene  on  the  Deck  of  an 
Emigrant  Ship — The  Depiurture. 

**  It  I  was  to  relate  to  you  all  the  strange  adventtcres  in 
whicli  I  have  been  an  actor  during  my  life — they  woidd  fiU 
several  volnmes — and  conld  not  be  told  in  a  month,"  said  Hngh 
Hnrrell.  '*  One  remarkable  passage  in  my  early  career  I  maj, 
however,  have  time  for  telling.  I  was  bom — in  the  words  of 
every  '  last  speech* — of  respectable  parents,  who  gave  me  a  tolerably 
good  education,  and  when  I  had  reached  a  snitable  age  inden- 
tnred  me  to  a  bookbinder  in  Liverpool.  My  master — a  careless 
idle  fellow — ^lived  more  in  the  pablic-honse  than  in  his  shop, 
only  worked 'when  compelled  by  necessity,  ^d  cared  little  how 
I  spent  my  spare  time,  of  which  I  had  plenty  on  my  hands.  My 
great  delight  was  to  pass  whole  hours  on  the  quays,  and  amangst 
the  shipping,  watching  with  intense  interest  vessels  arriving  from 
and  departing  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  globe :  coontries  of 
which  I  had  formed  only  a  vagae  idea  from  a  school  atlas ;  cities 
that  in  my  mind  had  no  more  fotmdatioii  than  the  splendid 
palaces  of  the  Fairy  Tales,  became  absolute  realities,  when  I  found 
myself  gazing  at  the  dark  huH  of  some  gallant  ship,  whose  ndee 
had  been  beaten,  only  a  few  months  back,  by  the  Indian  seas,  or 
talking  to  sun-bronzed  men  who  had  come  from  gathering  golden 
fruits  in  the  islands  of  the  Pacific.  My  longing  to  see  ^e  world 
grew  stronger  upon  me  every  day,  xmtil  I  could  no  longer  resist 
it.  Panting  for  freedom,  tiie  thought  of  trade  grew  hateful  to 
me,  and  bookbinding  seemed  but  another  name  for  slavery. 
To  sea  I  determined  to  go,  and  being  a  strong  healthy  boy  of 
foorteen  I  kne#  that  I  would  be  gladly  taken  by  any  of  the 
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merchaxit  captams  in  port ;  bat  the  danger  of  being  recognized 
and  carried  home  again  made  me  adopt  the  safer  plan  of  getting 
a  deck  passage  in  a  coasting  schooner  to  Cork,  for  which  I  paid 
ten  shillings,  and  was  safely  landed  one  foggj  morning  in  the 
month  of  September  on  the  Custom  Honse  Qnay  in  the  '  beantifnl 
city/  as  its  enamoured  inhabitants  designate  what  was  then  the 
filtiiiest  conglomeration  of  ill-payed,  rank-smelling  quays,  lanes^ 
and  alleys  that  were  ever  huddled  together.  The  residue  of 
my  worldly  fortune  was  then  eighteen-pence,  out  of  which 
haying  paid  threepence  for  a  loaf  of  bread  and  a  draught  of  milk 
for  breakfast,  it  required  no  extraordinary  powers  of  calculation  to 
find  that  the  bottom  of  my  purse  would  be  reached  in  a  much 
shorter  time  than  it  took  the  snail  to  reach  the  top  of  the  pole, 
as  demonstrated  in  an  ingenious  work  on  arithmetic  I  had 
studied  at  school.  Walking  along  the  quays,  my  attention  was 
attracted  by  a  large  white  board  oyer  the  door  of  a  house,  on 
which  was  painted  in  black  letters  '  Akeeican  Shipping  Opficx,' 
and  beneath,  in  smaller  characters,  '  Michael  0*Dowd,  Agent.' 
A  printed  bill,  displaying  at  the  top  a  woodcut  of  a  three-masted 
ship,  under  huge  canyas,  nearly  filled  the  window.  The  bill 
announced  to  an  interested  group  who  had  collected  outside  the 
window,  thatr— the  Fine  Copper-bottomed  Ship  ENTEEPRISE, 
A  1,  Thomas  Grey,  Captain,  would  sail  with  passengers  for  New 
York  on  the  following  day. — A  thought  struck  me  that  I  might 
work  my  passage  out,  and  haying  a  good  deal  of  pluck  for  my 
years,  I  pushed  boldly  into  the  house.  The  agent's  office  was  a 
dark  dirty  room  diylded  by  a  painted  deal  counter,  behind  which 
a  podgy  little  man,  with  a  profusely  pimpled  face,  and  a  short 
flat  nose,  on  which  a  pair  of  horn  spectacles  could  scarcely  find  a 
resting  place,  was  enclosed  in  a  land  of  wooden  cage,  writing, 
answering  questions,  and  giying  directions  to  a  number  of  people 
who  were  continually  passing  to  and  from  the  office. 

**  *  Misther  0*Dowd,  sir ;  could'nt  you  keep  the  ship  till  Satur- 
day, and  God  bless  you !  There's  three  and  ninepence  ha'penny 
owin'  to  me  by  a  dacent  woman  oyer  by  Kilmallock — that  I'm 
promised  by  Friday  next,  widout  fail — an'  I  don't  like  layin'  the 
change  behind  me,  sir,'  said  a  peasant  woman,  appealing  to  the 
agent. 

" '  If  you're  not  aboord,  ma'am,  by  nine  o'clock  to-morrow  mom- 
uigf  you'll  be  left  behind,'  replied  the  matter-of-fact  Mr.  O'Dowd, 
writing  away  furiously. 

"  *  To-morrow,  is  it  ? '  growled  a  malcontent  passenger.    'That's 
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iiie  song  you're  been  singing  in  your  cage  there,  for  the  last  fort- 
night, Misther  O'Dowd,  while  we've  been  'ating  and  dhrinkin'  onr 
Httle  store  of  provisions.  It's  bad  thratement  for  poor  people — so 
it  is.' 

"  *  Very  sorry,  but  there's  no  ordhering  the  winds — ^they're  like 
pigs — ^for  their  oonthrariness ;  hows'ever,  to-morrow  morning  at 
nine  o'dock — ^positive — ^we're  ofil  Jim,  ran  to  the  Onstom-honse 
with  these  StdSerances,  and  tell  Gap'n  Grey  to  come  np  immay* 

diately ' 

" '  Oh  I  Misther  O'Dowd,  dorlin',  my  poor  child's  dying,'  ex- 
claimed a  young  woman  in  piteous  accents ;  '  the  doctor  says  it 
can't  hould  out  beyond  to-morrow ;  what  am  I  to  do  P     I  can't 

carry  the  poor  thing  aboord  in  the  death-wrastle ' 

** '  Can't  be  helped — everybody  must  die  somewhere,  ma'am ; — 
the  ship  sails  at  nine  o'dodc  to-morrow  morning,'  said  the  agent, 
nusing  his  eyes  for  a  moment  from  his  work;  when,  perceiving  me 
at  the  counter,  he  called  in  an  imperious  way— 
" '  Now,  young  fellow,  what's  your  business  P' 
^ '  I  want  a  passage  to  New  York  by  the  EnterprUe* 
" '  Certainly,  sir,'  replied  O'Dowd,  descending  with  obsequious 
alacrity  from  his  perch  in  the  wooden  cage,  and  laying  the  dirty 
book  in  which  he  had  been  writing,  with  an  emphatic  bang,  on  the 
counter,  prepared  to  take  down  my  '  particulars.' 

'' '  Second  class,  sir,  I  preshume  P '  said  O'Dowd,  shaking  the 
ink  lightly  from  his  pen. 
** '  If  you  please.' 

**  *  Here's  a  berth,  sir,  I  can  recommend ' — ^pointing  to  a  plan 
of  the  ship  which  lay  on  the  counter — '  Number  27.' 
•  That  will  do  veiy  well.' 

'  Thank  you,  sir — ^Number  27 — ^what  name,  sir  P ' 
« •  Hugh  MurreU  I' 

**  *  Thank  you,  sir — ten  pounds,  if  you  please.' 
'  I've  got  no  money,'  I  replied. 

'Got  no  money r  shouted  the  agent,  glaring  fiercely  at  me 
through  his  spectacles ;  '  then  what  do  yon  mean  by  taking  up 
my  time  in  this  wayP  Hollo  I  Mr.  Davis,  come  here  if  you 
please.  Here's  a  young  gefmSLeman  going  to  take  a  passage  with 
you  to  New  Tork,  but  he's  got  no  money.  Hal  ha!  ha!  ha! — 
no  money — ^ha!  ha!  ha!' " 

"The  person  thus  addressed  was  a  square-built,  middle-aged 
seaman,  whose  clear  blue  eyes  and  honest  smile  at  once  pre* 
possessed  me  in  his  favour. 
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cheery  '  70,  heare,  oh/  of  the  sailors,  as  the  white  sails  glide 
slowly  upwards.  The  captain's  order  is  given  for  the  visitors  and 
stragglers  to  go  ashore;  then  the  last  farewells  are  taken, 
amidst  fresh  lamentations,  dose-folding  embraces,  and  tears, 
the  mnte  witnesses  of  .agony,  when  even  Hope  can  offer  little 

oomfort  for-^- 

" '  partings  saoh  as  press 
The  life  from  oat  young  hearts.' 

{To  he  ecrnHntied.) 


WELCOME. 

By  ALFRED  TENNYSON,  Poet  Laubkate. 

Sea-kings'  daughter  from  over  the  sea, 

Alexandra! 
Bazon  and  Norman  and  Dane  are  we, 
Bnt  all  of  ns  Danes  in  our  welcome  of  thee, 

Alexandra ! 
Welcome  her,  thnnders  of  fort  and  of  fleet ! 
Welcome  her,  thundering  cheer  of  the  street ! 
Welcome  her,  all  things  yonthfnl  and  sweet ! 
Scatter  the  blossom  under  her  feet ! 
Break,  happy  land,  into  earlier  flowers ! 
Make  music,  O  bird,  in  the  new  budded  bowers ! 
Welcome  her,  welcome  her,  all  that  is  ours  I 
Warble,  O  bugle,  fknd  trumpet  blare ! 
Plags,  flatter  out  upon  turrets  and  towers ! 
Flames,  on  the  windy  headland  flare ! 
Utter  your  jubilee,  steeple  and  spire ! 
Clash,  ye  bells,  in  the  merry  March  air ! 
Flash,  ye  cities,  in  rivers  of  fire ! 
Welcome  her,  welcome  the  land's  desire, 

Alexandra ! 
Sea-kings'  daughter,  as  happy  as  fair, 
Blissful  bride  of  a  blissful  heir. 
Bride  of  the  heir  of  the  kings  of  the  sea, 
O  joy  to  the  people  and  joy  to  the  throne, 
Come  to  us,  love  us,  and  make  us  your  own : 
For  Saxon  or  Dane  or  Norman  we. 
Teuton  or  Celt,  or  whatever  we  be, 
We  are  each  all  Dane  in  our  welcome  of  thee, 

Alexandra! 


Shakespearian  Puzzles. 
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Answer  to  No.  3. 
Praising  what  is  lost  makes  the  remembrance  dear." 

■*  All'*  «cll  that  eada  «*U." 
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LENT-CROCKING. 

Bt  the  rev.  JOHN  H.  AUSTEN,  F.O.S. 


On  the  third  Thursday  in  the  month  of  Febmary  of  the  present 
year  it  so  happened  that  I  was  breakfasting  by  myself,  and 
in  that  interval  which  at  snch  times  will  often  intervene  between 
the  ponring  out  of  the  cup  of  coffee  or  of  tea,  and  the  final 
addition  of  the  milk  or  cream,  I  was  in  a  deep  reverie,  or,  to  use 
a  more  homely  expression,  in  a  "  brown  study."  To  those  who 
are  much  alone  such  reveries  become  a  habit.  They  commence 
in  our  coUege-room  or  our  city  lodging,  and  gain  stronger  hold 
upon  us  as  we  advance  in  life,  in  proportion  as  our  pursuits,  our 
business,  or  our  lot  is  solitary  or  otherwise.  Well,  I  was  in  one 
of  these  studies  upon  the  morning  in  question,  thinking,  I  believe, 
of  something  of  my  own  experience  which  might  be  useful  and 
instructive  to  you  my  readers,  when  of  a  sudden  my  roaming 
thoughts  and  cogitations  were  rudely  dissipated,  and  their  results 
— ^however  valuable  they  might  otherwise  have  been — "gone  for 
ever,"  and  I  was  recalled  to  present  reality  by  a  distant  hum  of 
small  voices  repeating  in  a  sing-song  strain  some  distich  which 
sounded  very  like — 

"One,  two,  three,  four,  fi-ve,  six, 
One^  two,  three,  four,  fi-ve,  six ;" 

but  which  proved  upon  inquiry  to  be  in  the  local  dialect — 


'Please  gie  I  something  for  Shro-ving, 
Please  gie  I  something  for  Shro-ving.' 


It  was  Shrove  Tuesday^  a  day  on  which  in  the  south  of 
England,  and  doubtless  elsewhere,  some  of  our  old  customs  still 
maintain.  And  long  may  they  continue  to  do  so,  and  confusion, 
say  I,  to  those  who  would  seek  to  do  away  with  the  few  remnants 
-which  yet  exist  of  the  ancient  habits  and  amusements  of  our 
people.  Thus  I  do  sincerely  regret  the  loss  of  our  maypoles.  I 
am  writing  from  a  district  in  which  no  village  was  without  one, 
and  well  do  I  remember  the  intense  pleasure  with  which,  when  a 
boy,  I  participated  in  the  maypole  festivals,  at  which,  on  a  sunny 
Ainun^s  day,  the  lads  and  lasses  danced  upon  the  green.  The 
Tillage  dubs    have  supplanted  them,  but  liie  character  of  the 

JI  B 
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holiday,  now  traneferrcd  to  the  latter,  is  not  improved  in  either 
pleasure  or  in  conduct. 

On  Shrove  Tuesday  it  is  the  custom  for  the  children  to  peram- 
bulate their  village,  and  make  application  at  each  house  for  a  cake 
or  money  to  purchase  one,  with  an  intimated  or  actual  threat. 
Kor  is  the  threat  an  empty  one,  and  those  who  desire  to  sleep 
peaceably  during  the  early  hours  of  the  night  had  best  good- 
temperedly  give  something,  if  only  a  halfpenny,  to  the  little  troop 
of  children  who  pay  this  morning  visit,  else  they  must  submit  to 
the  frequent  rattle  of  smashed  potsherds  thrown  against  their 
door.  Good-tempered  people  are  seldom  thus  annoyed.  It  is 
rather  the  unpopular  few — some  two  or  three  crusty  men  and  old 
women — who  are  thus  annually  punished.  I  was  once  accosted  bj 
one  of  the  latter  class  with  a  request  that  I  would  direct  the  police- 
man to  guard  her  house  during  the  evening. 

"  Why  so,  my  good  woman  ?"  I  asked. 

"  Because,  sir,"  she  said,  "  the  idle  boys  throw  shards  at  my 
door." 

I  knew  well  her  character,  so  I  replied,  "  No,  they  are  bnt 
children ;  they  do  the  same  to  others,  I've  no  doubt,  and  they  know 
the  consequence  if  they  are  caught.  You  have  a  grown  up  son  at 
home,  let  him  protect  your  door." 

"  Ah,  well,"  she  said,  "  you  would  not  like  to  have  your  door 
thrown  at." 

"  Ko,  perhaps  not,"  I  replied ;  "  but  then  I  give  them  some 
halfpence,  whidi  you  too  could  afford  to  do,  or  at  any  rate  to  be 
good-tempered  to  them,  and,  therefore,  they  do  not  throw  at  my 
door,  and  if  they  did,  I  hope  I  should  have  more  aense  than  to  be 
exasperated  at  them.     No,  we  do  not,  I  think,  require  the  police- 


man." 


On  the  other  hand,  the  consequences  to  the  belligerents  are 
summary  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  Should  they  incautiottBiy 
throw  at  an  obnoxious  door  within  which  its  obnoxious  owner  is 
on  the  watch,  prepared  to  rush  out  upon  them,  and  their  heels  a»e 
not  nimble  enough  to  escape,  they  suffer  the  chances  of  war  with 
more  or  less  good  grace,  and  have  to  submit  to  the  application  of 
that  primitive  weapon,  a  groond-ash  stick.  But  Ihis  happens 
only  when  the  approach  has  been  incautious,  and  retreat  not 
canfoUy  planned. 

A  native  of  a  village  in  Wiltshire  described  to  me  a  mishap  of 
this  kind  that  had  be&Uen  hhn  upon  one  Lent<rooking  n^^rt» 
which  I  give  in  his  own  words  : — 
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**  I  had  got  together  a  whole  lot  of  shards,  and  there  was  one 
proper  big  one  that  I  kept  for  the  door  of  one  John  Pope. 
Wdl,  I  didn't  go  up  there  till  I  thoaght  as  how  he  was  a-bed — 
Pd  no  thought,  look  ye,  as  how  he  was  a-watching,  so  I  let  drive 
at  the  door  a  good  one,  when  out  he  comes  with  a  stick,  and  jnst 
alxmt  helped  I  down  the  street." 

A  friend  of  mine  for  several  years  carried  on  a  like  system  of 
warfiire,  excepting  that  he  never  on  any  one  occasion  caught  his 
assailants.  As  regolarly  as  Shrovetide  evening  arrived  did  he 
take  his  guard  with  htmtang-whip  in  hand,  and  as  regularly  bang 
came  the  misses,  and  out  he  rushed ;  but  no  human  being  was 
to  be  seen,  and  so  he  resumed  his  guard,  and  so  the  missiles  came 
again,  and  so  he  rushed  out  again,  with  the  same  result ;  and  so 
again  and  again,  till  the  fun  was  over  for  the  night  and  for  the 
year. 

Such  is  Lent-crocking.  But  whence  its  origin  we  are  at  a  loss 
to  teQ,  unless  it  be  in  the  universal  Shrovetide  amusement  of 
throwing  at  a  cock,  which  may  be  traced  to  the  time  of  King 
Henry  the  Fifth,  and  eiisted  in  the  county  of  Middlesex  as  late 
as  the  year  1791.  For  Heath,  in  his  account  of  the  Scilly 
Ifllaads,  has  the  following  passage  :  ''-On  a  Shrove  Tuesday  each 
year,  after  the  throwing  at  cocks  is  over,  the  boys  in  this  island 
have  a  custom  of  throwing  stones  in  the  evening  against  the  doors 
of  the  dwdlers'  houses ;  a  privilege  they  daam.  from  time  imme- 
morial, and  put  in  practice  without  control,  for  finishing  the 
day's  sport." 

Shrovetide  was  formerly  a  season  of  extraordinary  sport  and 
feasting.  Its  name  was  derived  from  the  old  Saxon  words, 
Bkrivey  shrift,  or  shrove,  which  signifies  to  confess;  it  being  a 
custom  amongst  the  Boman  Catholics  to  confess  their  sins  on  that 
day  in  order  to  receive  the  Holy  Sacrament,  and  thereby  qualify 
themselves  for  a  more  inligious  observance  of  the  season  of  Lent 
immediately  ensuing.  But  this,  in  process  of  time,  turned  by 
degrees  into  a  custom  of  sports  and  merriments,  which  still  in 
that  churdi  make  up  the  whole  business  of  the  carnival.  The  bell 
which  used  to  be  rung  to  call  the  people  together  for  the  purpose 
of  confession  was  called  the  ^^xinca^-bell.  It  was  rung  when  the 
dock  struck  eleven,  and  then  the  cooks  began  to  make  fiieir  cakes. 
And  then  there  seems  to  have  been  a  custom  throughout  the 
kingdom  of  turning  the  pancakes  in  the  pan,  which  caused  a  good 
deal  of  pleasantry  in  the  kitchen. 

The  game  of  foot-ball,  too,  has  always  been  associated  with 
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Shrovetide  sports.  At  what  period  it  originated  does  not  appear 
to  be  recorded,  but  evidently  it  was  formerly  ranch  in  vogue 
amongst  the  people  of  Englaoid,  though  now  but  little  practised. 
It  is  mentioned  by  old  writers  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries,  as  a  prescribed  custom  at  this  season  at  many  places,  as 
at  Chester,  in  the  presence  of  the  Mayor,  and  even  in  the  fields 
about  London,  and  even  in  the  Strand  as  late  as  1730. 

Beliques  of  these  customs  still  practically  exist  amongst  the 
quarriers  of  the  Isle  of  Purbeck,  of  which  a  short  account  may 
not  be  amiss.  The  quarriers,  or,  as  they  were  formerly  called, 
the  "  marblers  of  Purbeck,"  from  the  fact  of  their  supplying  the 
Purbeck  marble  with  which  our  cathedrals  and  churdies  are  de- 
corated, are  a  people  whose  origin,  as  a  society  or  company,  is  of 
very  early  date,  but  when  first  formed  is  not  apparently  known. 
However,  articles  of  agreement  are  extant,  drawn  from  their  ancient 
records,  and  renewed  and  confirmed  in  the  year  1551.  They  still  hold 
their  yearly  meetings  at  Corfe  Castle  on  Shrove  Tuesday,  for  the 
purpose  of  transacting  the  business  of  the  society,  when  the  appren- 
tices— whose  qualification  is  their  being  sons  of  freemen  of  the 
trade — are  entered  upon  the  roll.  And  those  who  have  attained 
the  age  of  twenty-one  present  themselves  in  court,  as  it  is  called, 
with  a  penny  loaf  in  one  hand,  and  a  pot  of  beer  in  the  other,  and 
upon  paying  six-and-eightpence — the  old  time-honoured  fee  of  half  a 
mark — their  names  are  entered  as  free,  and  they  become  quarriers. 
But  previously  to  this  those  "  free  boys  "  who  belong  to  the  other 
villages  of  the  island,  on  the  2nd  of  February,  which  is  called 
their  *'  kissing-day,"  parade  the  streets  with  ribbons  in  their  hate, 
and  music  playing,  and  claim  a  right  to  kiss  every  unmarried 
woman  whom  they  meet,  or  to  enter  for  the  same  purpose  any 
house  the  door  of  which  they  find  unfastened.  Their  claim  is 
neither  disallowed  nor  objected  to.  They  then  play  at  foot-ball, 
and  thence  proceed  to  the  village  of  Worth,  where  they  dine. 
There,  on  Shrove  Tuesday,  the  pancaJce-heU  is  rung,  and  all  the 
free-boys  again  assemble,  and  proceed  to  Corfe  Castle,  where  a 
foot-ball  is  to  be  provided  by  the  last  married  man,  which  is  called 
the  pepper-ball,  it  being  carried,  with  a  pound  of  pepper,  the 
acknowledgment  to  the  Lord  of  the  Manor  in  respect  to  the  right 
of  way,  to  Owre,  whence  formerly  the  marble  was  exported.  In 
return,  the  person  who  occupies  the  house  at  the  ferry  provides 
the  party  with  pancakes. 
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Bt  GEORGE   FORREST,  KA. 


[pur  young  reader*  may  probably  be  sorprifled  to  find  thai  the  art  of  Boxing 
fixuLs  a  place  in  these  pages,  and  we  will  therefore  give  briefly  some  of  the 
reasons  why  we  have  determined  to  mention  this  branch  of  the  athletic 
exercises.  Firstly,  we  do  so  because  we  have  a  ^^reat  personal  esteem  for  the 
arty  though  none  can  be  more  sternly  opposed  to  its  abuse.  Secondly,  because 
it  aJQords  one  of  the  finest  exercises  in  the  world,  employing  every  limb  and  every 
muscle  in  the  body,  giving  at  the  same  time  readiness  of  hand  and  quickness 
of  eye,  while  it  tests  and  improves  the  patience  and  endurance.  And,  Uiirdly, 
becMise  every  one  likes  to  know  how  to  use  the  weapons  which  nature  has 
given  him,  and  will  contrive  to  acquire  the  desired  knowledge  whenever  he , 
can  find  an  opportunity.  All  Englishmen,  and  therefore  all  English  bovs,  are 
proud  of  tfaeur  natural  weapon,  and  compare  it  with  the  knife,  the  loaded 
stick,  the  knuckleduster,  and  the  pistol  of  other  nations.  The  principle  of 
fair  play  and  justice  is  strongly  developed  in  an  English  breast,  and  in  nothing 
la  the  principle  so  tiioroughly  carried  out  as  in  boxing.  No  unfair  advantage 
is  allowed  to  either  side,  no  striking  upon  the  vital  parts  of  the  body  is  per- 
mitted, and  the  use  of  tiie  foot,  tooth,  or  nail  is  forbidden  under  the  severest 
posaltiee.  Even  in  the  very  prize  ring,  where  men  are  trained  for  the  express 
purpose  of  hitting  each  other  with  the  utmost  force  of  which  human  arms  are 
capable,  there  is  little  harm  done,  and  in  a  few  days  both  combatants  look  as 
if  nothing  had  happened  to  them.  It  is  not  so  eren  in  a  wrestling  county,  or  in 
some  few  parts  of  our  own  land  where  men  fight  like  brute  beasts,  and  use  their 
best  endeavours  to  maim  or  blind  their  adversaries  for  life.  A  well-known 
American  writer  has  expressed,  in  his  own  humorous  language,  the  astonish- 
ment which  he  felt  at  witnessing  a  short  **  turn  up  "  at  an  English  cattle  fair. 
Tho  grave  propriety  of  the  affair,  and  the  admirable  order  m  which  it  was 
conducted,  struck  him  with  profound  admiration,  as  contrasted  with  the 
"inglorious  and  inevitable  Yankee  elinches,  followed  by  a  general  miUe" 
whidi  in  popular  language  is  termed  a  "  free  fight,*'  and  in  which  every  one 
attacks  every  one  else  with  any  weapons  and  in  any  manner.] 


Bej^oke  proceeding  to  our  genuine  English  Boxing,  I  must  jnst 
mention  the  French  "  sa/oate"  of  which  we  have  heard  so  mach 
of  late,  which  I  have  formerly  seen  practised  and  taught  in  the 
saUes  d" amies,  and  for  which,  as  a  system  of  boxing,  I  have  the 
profoundest  contempt,  as  also  for  that  execrable  French  custom  of 
striking  upwards  with  the  knee  when  at  close  quarters — an  atrocity 
for  which  I  should  like  to  see  a  man  soundly  horsewhipped  on 
the  spot. 

Now,  the  savaie  simply  consists  in  this.  You  make  a  feint,  as 
if  to  strike  in  the  usual  manner,  ai^d  then,  instead  of  striking 
with  the  fist,  you  kick  with  the  foot.  Or,  when  your 
antagonist  is  pressing  yon  sharply,  you  send  the  point  of  your 
toe  into  his  chest,  and  stop  him.      Or,  you  retreat  from  him. 


Buddenlr  torn  TOnnd,  and  kick  at  him  backwards — of  coarse 
being  qnito  unable  to  tell  where  the  blow  will  alight,  and  possibly 

inflicting  an  injniy  the  effects  of  which  will  be  felt  for  life. 

Those  who  are  practised  in  this  manceUTte  will  employ  it  with 
wooderfol  skill.  They  will  hit  jou  on  the  nose  or  the  forehead 
without  the  least  apparent  effort,  and  with  the  gTeatert  certaintj, 
they  will  fling  yon  back  from  jodt  adrance  with  stonning  £prce. 


and  the  effect  of  ibe  lash  ont  is  terrific  Indeed,  if  the  object  of 
boxing  be  to  nee  bU  meana  of  offenoe  and  defenc«,  the  tavals  is 
indispenaable. 

Having  many  opportnnitiea  of  visiting  several  schools  of  arms, 
I  carefbUj  considered  this  syatem,  which  was  then  totally  un- 
known to  me  ;  and  after  watching  it  for  some  time,  during  my  resi- 
dence in  Paris,  I  came  to  the  oonclosion  that  the  aavate  is  nsefbl 
enongh  in  case  yon  are  attacked  by  ruffianly  fellows,  whom  you  most 
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needs  maiin  lest  tliej  should  maim  yon ;  and  that  by  the  combined 
use  of  the  aavaie  and  a  sticky  or  eren  the  fist,  a  man  may  knock 
over  a  conple  of  assailante  simnltaneonsly  and  effectually. 

And  if  a  Frenchman  who  nsee  the  savaie  were  opposed  to  an 
Englishman  who  never  heard  of  it,  the  probability  is  that  the 
former  would  win,  because  the  latter  would  lay  himself  open  to  a 
mode  of  attack  which  he  had  always  been  tan^ht  to  consider 
xmfiur  and  nnmanly.  But  I  do  not  believe  that  it  would  be  of 
the  slightest  value  against  any  one  who  knew  that  his  antagonist 
would  employ  it,  for  the  person  attempting  to  use  it  would  find 
himself  hurled  to  the  ground,  and  probably  discover  that  his  leg 
was  violently  sprained.     So  much  for  the  savate. 

It  is  not  easy  to  teach  any  branch  of  the  science  of  arms  in  a 
book,  and  boxing  is  perhaps  as  difficult  to  be  learned  from  books 
as  fencing.  Still,  something  can  be  dcme  even  through  the  medium 
of  ink  and  paper ;  and  the  reader  can,  at  all  events,  learn  to  avoid 
the  errors  to  which  a  total  novice  is  subject. 

The  first  and  most  important  point  is  the  position  in  which  the 
boxer  stands.     (See  cut  on  the  opposite  page.) 

This  is  not  very  dissimilar  to  that  of  a  lefl-handed  fencer, 
except  that  the  right  arm,  instead  of  being  raised,  is  brought 
across  the  body,  so  that  it  defends  the  pit  of  the  stomach  (techni- 
cally called  the  "  mark  "),  and  only  leaves  a  very  small  portion 
of  the  chest  open  to  a  blow.  The  left  arm  is  rather  higher  than 
if  it  held  a  foil,  and  the  elbow  is  kept  well  to  the  side.  This  latter 
point  is  most  important,  as  it  is  impossible  to  hit  straight  from 
the  shoulder  if  the  elbow  should  project  from  the  side. 

The  weight  of  the  body  rests  mostly  on  the  right  leg,  so  that  the 
boxer  can  step  backwards  or  forwards,  while  still  keeping  his  side 
to  the  adversary.  If  you  stand  opponfce  a  good  sparrer  in  boxing 
attitude,  yon  ^inll  be  surprised  to  find  how  well  guarded  he  is,  and 
how  difficult  it  is  to  hit  him,  even  if  he  neither  moves  nor  attempts 
to  return  the  blow.  His  left  hand  keeps  you  well  away  from  him, 
and  his  right  is  ready  either  to  stop  or  throw  off  your  blow. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  description,  as  well  as  by 
reference  to  the  illustration,  that  a  right-handed  boxer  stands  wi^ 
his  left  side  towards  the  opponent,  uses  his  left  hand  for  the  chief 
part  of  the  hitting,  and  reserves  the  right  for  stopping,  parrying, 
or  returning  blows  when  at  dose  quarters,  or  what  is  technically 
called  a  ''  rally."    (See  cut  on  page  248.) 

Practise  this  attitude  before  a  glass.  You  will  soon  se3  if  yon 
lay  yourself  open,  and  will  learn  to  stand  in  a  correct  x)osition. 
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Advance  and  retare&t  also  before  the  gloaa,  and  bo  make  Bare 
tltat  jou  do  not  expoee  some  weak  point  while  eo  doing.  I  met  a 
French  genUeman  who  liad  made  himself  really  a  creditable  boxer, 
merely  by  practising  before  hie  mirror ;  and  after  a  few  days  of 
practical  work  with  the  gloree  he  became  qnite  a  formidable 
antagonist. 

Another  important  point  is  the  malring  np  of  the  fist — not  ench 
a  simple  matter  as  it  seems.     The  fingers  mnst  be  clenched 


tightly,  and  the  thnmb  doubled  down  ontaide  them,  so  tliat  when 
presented  towards  yonr  antagonist  he  can  see  no  part  of  it  pro- 
jecting over  the  fingers.  This  can  also  be  practised  at  the  glass. 
If  the  hand  be  rightly  held,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  knncklee  form 
a  kind  of  arch,  of  which  the  middle  knuckTe  is  the  keystone.  It 
is  with  this  knuckle  that  yon  strike  ;  and  be  sure  to  clench  the 
hand  with  alt  your  power  as  yon  deliver  the  stroke.  Otherwise, 
yon  will  mn  a  lad  risk  of  dislocating  either  a  finger  or  a  thnmb. 
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The  position  of  the  head  ia  of  no  small  importance.  On  no 
a»»mit  bear  forwards,  as  is  the  way  of  muffs,  but  keep  it  lightly 
thrown  back,  and  never  take  your  eye  off  that  of  your  opponent. 
Greenhorns  always  lower  the  head,  and  rush  at  their  antagonist 
with  their  arms  flying  about  like  the  sails  of  a  windmill ;  and  the 
natural  consequence  is,  that  their  opponent  quietly  steps  aside, 
lets  them  pass,  and  knocks  them  neatly  over  by  a  blow  on  the 
temple,  which  they  cannot  possibly  see  or  guard. 

There  is  an  illustration  in  a  French  paper  representing  the 
Grallic  notion  of  the  "  international  contest "  which  excited  so 
much  public  attention.  It  always  attracted  a  circle  of  spectators, 
and  caused  uneztingmshable  laughter.  Two  great  bloated  masses 
of  humanity  were  depicted,  butting  at  each  other  with  their  chins 
stuck  well  into  their  chests,  and  the  elbows  raised  well  above  their 
shoulders.  They  were  so  fat  that  neither  of  them  could  have  run 
a  qtuirter  of  a  mile  to  save  his  life,  and  they  were  keeping  care- 
fully out  of  each  other's  reach,  sparring  away  at  some  six  paces 
aput,  and  looking  as  if  one  were  afraid  and  the  other  didn't 
dare. 

Having  got  our  attitude  and  doubled  our  fist,  we  now  learn  to 
strike.  Deliver  your  blow  straight  and  from  the  shoulder,  not 
merely  with  the  arm.  Put  all  your  body  into  the  stroke,  and  aid 
it  with  the  spring  of  the  right  foot  against  the  ground.  Thus  you 
add  to  the  blow  the  force  of  a  kick,  and  the  stroke  comes  with 
such  terrific  force  that  I  have  seen  a  tall  man  lifted  fairly  off  the 
ground,  and  deposited  flat  on  his  back  by  a  straight  shoulder-hit, 
even  though  the  two  were  merely  sparring  with  the  gloves. 

Never  draw  back  your  hand  before  you  strike,  as  that  tells  your 
opponent  what  you  are  contemplating,  Your  stroke  should  flash 
out  like  the  lightning,  without  warning  and  straight  to  the  mark. 
You  cannot  strike  too  rapidly,  and  you  cannot  recover  yourself 
too  quickly.  Practise  this  repeatedly  before  a  glass,  and  note  the 
length  of  your  reach,  for  in  a  knowledge  of  distance  lies  half  the 
art  of  boxing.  As  a  general  rule,  if  you  can  get  your  left  toe  on 
a  level  with  your  antagonist's  heel,  you  have  your  proper  distance. 
This  rule,  however,  is  necessarily  variable,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
contest  to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made,  where  one  party 
could  reach  a  full  foot  beyond  the  other,  and  had,  in  consequence, 
the  advantage  of  twelve  inches  of  space  at  his  disposal. 

Now  that  we  have  practised  the  left  hand  and  arm,  let  us  turn 
to  the  right.  Except  when  stiiking  you  need  not  trouble  yourself 
to  close  the  flst  very  tightly,  but  may  let  the  hand  lie  in  on  easy 
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and  nnconstruned  position  acroea  Hie  cheet,  ready-  for  use  in.  anj 
direction  that  ma;  be  required. 

The  chief  me  of  the  right  hand  and  arm  are  for  parrjing  and 
■topping,  whieh  are  thna  aehiered. 

If  7onr  opponent  deliTen  a  blow  at  the  iaoe  or  upper  part  of 


the  chest,  and  yon  find  yourself  in  a  good  position,  do  not  retreat 
from  it,  bnt  fling  joor  right  arm  sharplj  ontwarde  and  upwards, 
catching  the  opponent's  arm  bj  the  wriet,  and  throwing  it  ont  of 
the  direction  in  which  it  wae  aimed.  The  effect  of  the  pony  ie 
Terj  powerful,  ae  it  mostly  lays  open  the  antagonist's  head,  and 
gives  opportunity  for  a  smart  return  blow  with  the  left  hand ;  it  ia 
then  near  the  opponent's  head,  and  has  only  a  short  distanoe  (o 
traverse.  This  return  blow  is  technically  called  the  "  connter," 
and  is  n'snally  very  eSective,  as  it  takes  effect  just  at  the  momemt 
when  the  antagonist  is  expecting  his  own  blow  to  strike,  and  turns 
the  tables  on  him  after  a  rather  discouraging  fashion. 
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Pnustise  thiB  also  before  the  glass,  parrying  an  imaginary  blow 
from  the  opponent,  and  simnltaneonsly  ahootingyoar  own  left 
hand  against  the  spot  where  yonr  antagonist's  head  ought  to  be. 
I  have  often  fonnd  that  a  quick  double  blow  when  countering  is 
Tery  embarrassing,  and  gives  an  opportunity  of  stepping  in  and 
planting  your  right  hand  after  yonr  left  with  enormous  effect. 

Stopping  is  performed  in  another  manner,  and  must  often  be 
used  where  the  parry  is  impracticable.  For  example,  if  your 
antagonist  strikes  at  the  body  the  parry  cannot  be  accomplished, 
and  you  must  either  get  away,  stop,  or  take  the  blow  in  hopes  of 
retaliation.  In  stopping  yon  receive  the  blow  on  your  arm,  and 
thereby  break  its  force,  while,  unless  your  opponent  is  possessed 
cf  herculean  strength,  the  arm  scarcely  feds  the  stroke,  yielding 
before  the  assault,  and  acting  like  the  cotton  bales  that  have  saved 
many  a  ship  from  the  enemy's  cannon. 

If  you  are  fortunate  enough  to  find  a  good  boxer,  get  him  to 
give  you  a  few  lessons  in  the  practical  department  of  the  art,  and 
in  aQ  cases  be  careful  to  keep  your  temper.  I  know  that  few 
things  are  more  annoying  than  when  you  have  made  a  telling 
plan  of  attack,  and  are  just  about  to  begin  its  execution,  to  be 
checked  by  a  smart  dab  on  the  nose,  which  makes  your  eyes 
water  and  the  Hds  blink,  and  forces  you  to  act  on  the  defensive 
for  the  next  few  minutes,  while  the  tears  are  streaming  down  your 
cheeks,  and  you  cannot  use  a  handkerchief  by  reason  of  the 
gloves. 

Bemember  that  there  are  two  golden  rules  for  a  boxer,  namely,  hit 
straight  and  keep  your  temper.  Fail  in  either  of  these  requisites 
and  you  wiQ  probably  come  off  second  best ;  fail  in  both  and  you 
will  certainly  do  so.  Listen  to  an  account  of  a  battle  where  strength 
and  weight  and  anger  were  overmatched  by  skill  and  coolness : — 
"  As  the  assailant  rushed  in  he  ran  a  prominent  feature  of  his  £EU3e 
against  a  fist  which  was  travelling  in  another  direction,  and  imme- 
dately  after  struck  the  knuckles  of  the  young  man's  other  fist 
a  severe  blow  with  the  part  of  his  person  known  as  the  epi- 
gastrium to  one  branch  of  science,  and  the  bread-basket  to 
another.     This  second  round  closed  the  battle." 

So  I  say  again,  keep  your  temper  and  hit  straight.  You  see, 
a  circular  blow  takes  more  time  to  deliver  than  a  straight  one, 
and  if  your  opponent  swings  his  arm  round  at  you,  while  you  dart 
out  your  own  fist  at  him,  your  blow  will  have  taken  effect  long 
before  his  clumsy  drcumgyratory  attempt  has  completed  its  journey. 

Let  me  here  offer  another  piece  of  advice.     Do  not  buy  cheap 
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gloves.  Toa  may  get  them  at  a  saving  of  balf-a-crown  or  so, 
but  joa  will  soon  wish  that  you  had  expended  the  money  is 
obtaming  a  better  pair.  Gloves  require  the  best  horsehair, 
arranged  after  a  pecnliar  fashion,  in  order  to  give  them  the  mixed 
softness  and  elasticity  which  they  require.  Inferior  gloves  soon 
become  hard  and  knotty,  the  stuffing  gets  thin  in  some  places^ 
especially  just  in  those  very  parts  where  it  is  most  required.  The 
consequence  is,  that  the  gloves  become  practically  useless,  and  the 
blows  are  nearly  as  severe  as  if  struck  with  the  bare  hand. 

Bemember  that,  although  I  strongly  approve  of  boxing,  it  is 
not  to  be  understood  that  I  want  every  one  to  be  fighting.  I  very 
much  approve  of  fencing  and  single-stick,  but  I  certainly  have 
no  wish  that  every  one  who  learns  to  use  the  foil  or  the  single- 
stick in  mimic  combat  should  want  to  txy  his  rapier  or  his  broad- 
sword in  deadly  fight. 

As  a  mere  exercise  it  stands  supreme,  but  it  is  even  something* 
beyond  an  exercise.  It  shows  that  superior  strength  and  height^ 
and  weight  are  powerless  before  superior  skill,  and  that  a  small 
boy  who  knows  how  to  box  will  certainly  conquer  a  big  one  who 
is  ignorant  of  the  art.  I  say  again,  I  do  not  recommend  fighting^^ 
but  still  it  is  good  to  know  how  to  stand  up  in  one's  own  defence, 
and  I  heartily  wish  that  when  I  went  to  school  some  kind  friend 
had  taught  me  the  rudiments  of  the  art. 

The  brutal  bully  of  a  school  never  holds  his  own  when  he  meets 
with  an  antagonist  who  is  skilful  in  the  use  of  his  hands,  and  is  forcecL 
toconfess  that  his  brute  strength  and  cruel  nature  are  useless  in  such 
a  contest.  I  once  saw  a  school  bully  get  his  deserts  in  a  charming 
manner.  He  had  fallen  upon  (of  course)  a  much  smaller  boy,, 
and  was  chasing  him  down  a  passage  between  a  double  row  of 
forms.  Suddenly  his  victim  turned  round,  and  delivered  a  right 
and  left  blow  on  the  chin  of  his  tormentor,  astonishing  him  in  no 
slight  degree.  The  bully  pressed  on,  thinking  to  annihilate  his 
impertinent  antagonist,  but  could  not  do  so  on  account  of  the 
narrowness  of  the  passage.  As  he  pressed  forward  the  bold 
little  fellow  retreated  backwards,  step  by  step,  popping  in  his 
blows  sharp  and  quick,  and  stepping  back  just  as  those  of  hia 
persecutor  were  delivered.  The  bully  never  guarded  a  single 
blow  or  succeeded  in  hitting  one,  and  by  the  time  that  they  had 
made  their  way  through  the  defile  he  was  obliged  to  confess  him- 
self beaten,  and  was  deposed  for  ever  from  the  despotic  throne 
which  he  had  so  long  disgraced. 
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I.— THE  ENTRY   OP  THE  PRINCESS  ALEXANDRA. 

Euterpe  House,  March  9, 1863. 

TO  THE  EDITOR. 

Sir, — Feeling  assured  that  many  of  your  country  subscribers 
would  like  to  read  a  schoolboy's  report  of  the  entry  of  the  Princess 
Alexandra  into  the  metropolis  on  Saturday,  I  have  ventured  to 
send  you  a  rough  sketch  of  what  I  saw  with  my  own  eyes  on  that 
auspicious  day.  I  must  tell  you  that  our  school  is  about  ten 
miles  from  London,  and  that  last  Wednesday  morning,  Dr. 
Burcham,  our  worthy  Principal,  told  us  that  we  might  have  a 
holiday  from  Friday  night  until  Monday  morning,  in  order,  as  he 
said,  to  witness  the  triumphal  transplantation  of  the  Fair  Bose 
of  Denmark  on  the  glorious  soil  of  Old  England.  You  must 
know  that  the  Doctor  is  awfully  prosy,  and  very  fond  of  hearing 
himself  talk.  So,  not  content  with  saying  that  we  could  go  home, 
he  fetched  the  volume  of  the  "  Annual  Register  "  for  1795  from  his 
study,  and  informed  us  that  he  would  improve  the  occasion  (which, 
bj.the-by,  was  a  very  good  one,  and,  therefore,  did  not  require 
improvement,)  by  imparting  to  us  some  useful  information  about 
the  arrival  of  Caroline  of  Brunswick,  who  married  George  lY .,  then 
Prince  of  Wales,  in  1795. 

He  then  told  us  how  that  the  Princess  on  the  5th  of  April  in 
that  year  landed  at  Greenwich,  and  was  conducted  to  the  Gover- 
nor's house,  where  she  took  tea  and  coffee  (nice  mixture,  I  should 
think).  She  then  changed  her  dress  from  a  muslin  gown  and  blue 
satin  petticoat,  with  a  black  beaver  hat  and  blue  and  black  feathers, 
for  a  white  satin  gown,  and  very  elegant  turban  cap  of  satin, 
trimmed  with  crape  and  ornamented  with  white  feathers.  The 
excitement  caused  by  her  arrival  was  so  great  that  the  congrega- 
tion lefb  the  chapel,  where  divine  service  was  going  on,  in  order  to 
have  a  view  of  her  Boyal  Highness.  At  two  o'clock  she  started  for 
London,  with  a  procession,  consisting  chiefly  of  nobodies  in  open 
carriages,  and  detachments  of  soldiers,  and  alighted  at  St.  James'a 
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Palace,  where  she  was  booh  joined  by  her  futnre  httahand,  aad, 
we  may  gaess,  was  serenaded  by  his  hand.  As  may  readily 
be  imagined,  the  people  soon  surrounded  the  place,  and  cheered 
as  only  British  lungs  can  (as  we  think)  cheer.  The  Princess 
Caroline  was  so  delighted  with  this  outburst  of  attachment  that 
she  came  to  the  window,  and  in  a  voice  replete  with  melody  aad 
delicacy  of  tone,  addressed  the  populace  as  follows : — 

«  Believe  me  I  feel  very  happy  and  delighted  to  see  the  good 
and  brave  EngHsh  people — the  best  nation  upon  earth." 

Later  on  in  the  evening  the  Prince  also  came  to  the  window  and 
spoke  to  the  crowd ;  and  on  the  evening  of  the  8th  of  April  they 
were  married. 

Old  Bnrcham,  not  content  with  reading  this  account,  then  gave 
an  impressive  discourse  on  the  serious  duties  which  a  man  has  to 
undertake  when  he  sets  sail  on  the  sea  of  matrimony  (as  if,  yoa 
know,  we  boys  cared  a  straw  about  that),  and  finished  his  disoourse 
by  ezpressiDg  a  wish  that  the  union  about  to  take  place  might  be 
pfToductive  of  happiness,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  I  can  tell  you  we  were  all 
glad  enough  to  say  amen ! 

But  enough  of  all  this.  I  will  at  once  jump  from  Wednesday  to 
Saturday  morning,  and  must  ask  you  and  your  innumerable 
readers  to  imagine  me  safely  ensconced  in  a  good  seat  in  Fleet 
Street,  where  I  could  see  right  up  Ludgate  HilL  Toa 
must  know,  my  governor — like  a  jolly  old  brick — paid  for  mj 
place.  At  ten  o'clock  I  took  up  my  position ;  for  although  the 
procession  was  not  to  pass  until  nearly  three,  yet  so  great  was  the 
crowd,  that,  even  at  the  early  hour  at  which  I  arrived,  I  had  some 
difficulty  in  reaching  my  destination.  Fleet  Street,  made  flow 
now,  looked  charxning  in  its  animation  and  gaiety ;  banners  floated 
all  down  it ;  emblematical  devices,  expressing  welcome,  in  diffioreni 
styles,  met  the  eye  everywhere.  The  street  itself  was  then  crammed 
with  conveyances  of  all  sorts,  and  the  pavement  jammed  with  that 
most  unmanageable  mass  of  human  creatures — an  EngHsh  mob. 
In  vain  the  police  tried  to  dear  the  thoroughfiure — ^in  obedience  to 
a  general  order  which  stated  that  no  vehicle  should  pass  along^ 
the  line  of  the  procession  after  ten  ▲.k.  It  was  past  twelve 
before  the  carriages,  cabs,  and  carts  had  disappeared,  and 
then  the  mob,  which  by  this  tune  had  increased  enormoosljy 
■eemed  to  think  that  such  a  central  position  as  the  road  ought 
not  to  be  left  untenanted,  and  therefore  surged  in  mid-stream 
all  down  Fleet  Street  and  up  Ludgate  Bill,  aad  packed  themselvee 
into  every  inch  of  the  thorougfa&re  so  tightly,  that  it  seemed  a 
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perfect  impOBaibility  for  the  procession  to  pass,  unless  the  crowd 
were  driven  through  the  houses,  or  the  police  made  use  of  the 
Todpe  of  the  man  who  converts  potatoes,  cabbages,  carrots, 
tamipB,  4&C,  into  those  mysterions  dingj-looking  cases  called 
oompreased  vegetables.  In  vain  a  company  of  riflemen,  dad  in 
Xdnooln-green,  and  about  six  hnssars  on  brown  chargers,  endea* 
Toored  to  keep  a  dear  space.  The  mob  only  laughed  at  the 
vdnnteers,  and  made  rude  remarks  about  their  shooting  capabi- 
Hides,  and  the  colour  of  their  uniforms.  OocasionaUy  one  of  the 
hnssars,  by  malring  his  horse  caracole  gently,  deared  a  space  and 
then  filled  it  with  volunteers,  but  the  moment  these  doughty  heroes 
endeavoured  to  allow  the  light  of  heaven  to  shine  on  the  plot  of 
ground  thus  deared,  the  mob  would  again  surge  like  a  wave,  and 
push  the  guards  across  the  street.  As  a  last  resource  the  com- 
manding officer,  impressed  with  the  belief  that  "  Music  has  charms 
to  soothe  the  savage  breast,"  ordered  his  band  to  play,  and  they 
zealously  strove  to  divert  the  uneasy  masses  by  a  succession  of 
popular  airs  about  the  pleasure  of  being  with  Nancy,  the  advan- 
tages of  playing  at  a  game  called  Aunt  Sally,  and  other  favourite 
topics. 

They  soon,  however,  had  to  give  in,  for  how  was  it  possible  for 
a  man  tp  play  a  wind  instrument,  while  a  disorderly  crowd  kept 
digging  him  in  the  back  and  ribs  P  At  length,  just  as  the  dock 
struck  two,  a  couple  of  carriages  were  seen  making  their  way 
down  Ludgate  HiU,  and  although  they  were  preceded  only  by  tiro 
mounted  poHoemen,  yet  the  British  public,  with  martyr-like 
resdve,  still  further  compressed  itself,  and  allowed  them  to  pass. 
Expectation  was  at  once  on  tiptoe,  and  all  was  hushed.  Expec- 
tation, however,  had  to  remain  in  that  uncomfortable  position 
for  at  least  half-an-hour,  for  it  was  not  until  a  churdi  clock 
struck  the  half  hour,  that  I  saw  a  line  of  carriages  slowly 
defiling  down  Ludgate  Hill.  Again  the  crowd  fell  back,  and  now 
the  procession  came  in  reality.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  it 
was  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  in  length.  The  City  division  was 
composed  first  of  open  carriages,  with  old  gentlemen  in  them,  dad 
in  red,  blue,  or  black  gowns,  as  the  case  might  be ;  the  members  of 
the  Court  of  Lieutenancy,  in  full  uniform ;  watermen,  and  many 
other  men,  bearing  huge  banners ;  lastly,  policemen,  militia  bands, 
and  disrespectful  creatures  who,  quietly  catching  hold  of  the  backs 
of  some  of  the  vehides,  joined  in  the  procession  in  the  most  un- 
dignified manner.  Well,  Sir,  at  last  the  mile  of  City  nobodies,  ter- 
minating with  the  carnage  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  who  a-ro«e  bowings 
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and  nodded  affably  as  he  passed  by.  Kow  came  troops  of  Life  Guards 
and  Horse  Gnards ;  and  at  length,  preceded  by  Boyal  grooms  dad 
in  bright  scarlet  liveries,  and  in  a  carria^  drawn  by  splendid 
horses,  appeared  our  fntore  Qneen,  with  her  affianced  husband,  and 
her  father  and  mother.  Clad  in  a  white  bonnet,  with  pink  daisies, 
a  purple  velvet  doak  trimmed  with  sable,  and  a  mauve  silk  dress, 
flhe  looked  lovely,  and  bowed  and  smiled  everywhere  and  to  every- 
body— everybody  says  so— perfectly.  The  plaudits  with  which  she 
was  received  were  tremendous,  defying  all  attempts  at  description. 
Men  hurrahing,  women  waving  flags  and  handkerchiefs,  boys  diout- 
ing,  and  babies  crying — all  formed  an  ensemble  perfectly  miraculous. 
Her  parents  and  her  lover  seemed  deUghted — as  well  they  might 
be ;  and  with  the  cries  of  "  Bless  her,"  **  Long  live  the  Prince  and 
Princess,"  ringing  in  its  ears,  the  Boyal  cortege  passed  out  of 
sight.  I  believe  that  a  great  many  hussars  and  several  carria^^ 
filled  with  some  more  City  dummies  joined  in  the  procession,  but 
I  scarcely  saw  them.  My  heart  was  full,  for  the  Princess,  in 
passing  the  spot  where  I  was  located,  probably  attracted  by  the 
loud  hurrah  which  at  tiiat  moment  burst  from  my  lips,  lifted  up  the 
light  of  her  lovely  eyes  full  on  my  face,  and  from  that  moment 
rendered  me  her  slave  for  Hfe.  Had  the  street  door  not  been 
fastened,  I  probably  should  have  rushed  out,  and,  prostrating 
myself  before  her  carriage,  might  have  built  myself  an  everlasting 
name  by  allowing  it»  like  the  car  of  Juggernaut,  [to  trample  to 
death 

Tour  obedient  servant, 

SCHOOLBOT. 
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THE  ADVENTURES   OF   ROB  ROT, 

Bt    JAMES    OKANT, 
JlMihor  (^  "  Dieh  Sodney,"  "Bomance  i^  War,*'  He. 
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CHAPTER  XVin. 

THE   DESPATCHES    CAFTUEKD. 

The  summits  of  the  hilla,  behind  which  the  snn  was  setting, 
-were  dark  and  sombre,  while  a  ruddy  purple  hue  tinged  those  on 
which  his  light  was  falling. 

Concealing  themselves  among  some  tufts  of  high  fern  and 
dwarf  alder  trees,  the  MacQregors  watched  the  advance  of  those 
whom  they  deemed  the  chief  tools  of  their  tormentors — the  un- 
sospecting  soldiers  of  the  line. 

The  brightly-burnished  musket-barrels  of  the  men,  and  the 
pikes  then  carried  by  the  officer  and  his  sergeant,  were  seen  to 
flash  and  gHtter  as  they  advanced  through  the  deep  hollow,  along 
which  the  narrow  foot-track  wound ;  and  soon  the  bright  red  of 
ihehr  square-skirted  coats,  and  their  white  cross-belts,  breeches, 
and  gaiters,  appeared  in  strong  relief  upon  the  dun  heather  of  the 
|;len. 

*  Bob  counted  that  there  was  an  officer,  a  sergeant,  and  twenty 
rank  and  file.  From  his  ambush  he  could  with  ease  have  shot 
down  the  whole  party,  had  he  been  cruelly  disposed ;  but,  that 
-even  his  enemies  might  not  be  taken  unprepared,  he  ordered  young 
Coll,  MacAleister,  and  the  rest  to  keep  out  of  sight,  but  to  start 
up  at  a  given  signal ;  and  then,  rising  from  his  hiding-place,  he 
advanced  alone  towards  the  marching  soldiers. 

The  appearance  of  a  fully^armed  Highlander,  with  sword,  dirk, 
pistols,  and  target,  excited  no  comment  then ;  for,  on  Bob  drawing 
near,  the  officer  coldly  returned  his  salute,  and  the  sergeant 
inquired  ''how  far  it  was  from  thence  to  the  head  of  Loch 
Lomond  P " 

II.  s 
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"  Abont  twenty  miles,  if  you  pass  through  Glenfalloch."  The- 
Boldiers,  who  were  a  mixed  -paxtj  of  the  15th  Foot  and  the  South 
British  Fusiliers,  muttered  something  which  sounded  veiy  like 
oaths.  In  those  days  an  officer's  escort  accompanied  every 
(Government  letter  or  message  through  the  Highlands,  as  smaller 
parties  were  liable  to  be  cut  off. 

**  It  will  be  mirk  midnight  before  you  get  half  way  through  the 
glen,"  resumed  Bob,  with  a  mocking  smile;  "and  people  say 
that  Glenfalloch  is  haunted." 

''By  what?"  asked  the  officer,  who  wore  a  BamiUie  wig,  a 
three-cornered  hat,  and  red  rocquelaure. 
Spirits." 

Indeed  —  whiskey,  I  suppose?"  said  the  sergeant,  laughing. 
Loud  voices  are  heard  talking  in  the  air  overhead,  when 
nothing  can  be  seen  but  the  sailing  clouds." 

"  Voices ! "  exclaimed  Captain  Huske. 

"  Yes,  as  if  one  hill-top  was  talking  to  the  other." 

"  Bah !  I  can  bid  our  drummer  beat  the  '  Point  of  War.'  I 
warrant  hell  scare  away  all  your  Highland  goblins,  even  Biob  Boy 
himself,  whom  I  wish  was  as  near  me  as  you  are." 

"  You  have  had  him  near  enough  once  before,"  said  MacGbegor, 
gravely,  as  he  suddenly  recognized  the  officer,  though  some  time 
had  elapsed  since  they  last  met. 

"Hah— when?" 

"  In  Moffi&tdale,  where  he  gave  you  a  lesson  in  humanity,  and 
in  good  manners,  too." 

"Zounds,  sirrah,  what  do  you  mean?"  asked  Captain  Huske, 
cooking  his  hat  fiercely  over  his  right  eye,  and  stepping  forward  a 
pace. 

"  Simply,  that  he  ran  you  through  the  body,  as  he  is  quite 
prepared  to  do  again,  if  you  do  not  instantly  yield  up  your 
packet  of  despatches  1" 

The  officer  sprang  back,  threw  off  his  rocquelaure,  and  brought 
his  pike  to  the  chaige ;  Bob  parried  the  thrust  by  his  claymore, 
but  he  uttered  a  shrill  whistle  on  seeing  the  soldiers  fixing  their 
bayonets  and  cocking  their  muskets. 

"  Shoot  down  the  Highland  dog !"  cried  Captain  Huske,  chok- 
ing with  passion ;  but  his  soldiers  paused,  for  a  yell  now  pierced 
the  welkin,  and  fifty  MacGhregors,  armed  with  sword  and  target, 
and  each  with  the  badge  of  his  forbidden  clan  in  his  bonnet — a 
sprig  oi  the  mountain  pine — crashed  down  with  a  shout  of  "  Ard 
ijio&e !  ard  choHle !    'Srioghal  mo  dhream ! "    Perceiving  that 
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he  was  oatanmbefed,  the  officer  wiihdfeiir  his  pike,  and  by  out- 
Btretched  sword^ana  Bob  kept  back  his  own  people,  who  glared 
oyer  their  shields  at  the  nnforttinate  party  of  soldiers,  who  thought 
their  doom  was  sealed,  and  that  a  hop^ess  and  bloody  straggle 
was  about  to  ensue. 

"  Are  yon  all  robbers  P"  asked  the  officer,  fiercely. 

"  No  more  than  your  citizens  of  London  or  Carlisle  may  be," 
replied  MacGregor.  **  Yon  might  be  shot  by  a  cowardly  footpad 
on  Honnslow  Heath — ay,  or  London-bridge,  or  in  the  High-street 
of  Edinbnigh ;  but  who  there  would  stop  a  band  of  armed  soldiers 
as  I  this  day  stop  yon  P  Here,  in  front  of  your  men,  sir,  I  will 
%ht  yon,  with  sword  and  pistol,  or  with  sword  and  dirk ;  which- 
ever please  you." 

**  Neither  j^eam  me — ^I  am  a  king's  officer,  and  may  not  risk 
my  life,  like  a  roadside  bully,  thps,"  said  the  captain,  haughtily. 
"  Am  I  right  in  supposing  that  you  are  the  outlaw  Bob  Boy,  for 
whose  capture  a  high  reward  is  offisred  P  " 

"  You  are  right ;  I  am  the  Laird  of  LiTersnaid,  and  instantly 
require  your  despatches." 

"  For  what  purpose  P  " 

"The  service  of  His  Majesty,  King  James  YIII.,  whom  Qod 
preserve  ! "  replied  MacGregor,  lifting  his  bonnet  with  reverence. 

"  I  must  either  give  up  my  life  and  the  despatches  together,  or 
the  despatches  alone,"  said  the  officer,  bewildered  and  exasperated. 

"  What  you  may  do  is  nothing  to  me." 

**  But  there  is  one  of  vast  importance.'' 

"  The  veiy  one  I  wish,  captain ;  so  surrender  it  at  once,  or  I 
shall  cut  you  and  your  men  into  collops  for  the  fox  and  the  raven." 
Captain  Huske  opened  the  breast-pocket  of  his  regimentals,  and 
unwillingly  gave  to  Bob  a  large  sealed  packet,  addressed,  "  To  the 
most  noble  Prince,  James,  Duke  of  Montrose,  Secretary  of  State 
for  Scotland.     On  His  Majesty's  Service." 

Bob's  eyes  sparkled  with  resentment  on  seeing  the  name  of  his 
enemy ;  but  he  tore  open  the  envelope,  and  taking  out  the  well- 
known  bond  of  the  Highland  chiefs,  restored  the  packet  to  the 
English  officer. 

He  then  offisred  him  and  his  men  a  dram  each,  and  marched  off 
into  the  darkening  mountains,  leaving  the  captain  to  proceed 
towards  Bumbarton,  or  return  to  Colonel  Hill  at  Fort  William, 
whichever  suited  his  orders  or  his  fancy. 

By  this  bold  explbit  Bob  preserved  secret  the  plans  of  the 
Sorthooming  iasurrectiofn,  and  saved  from  the  Bcaffi>ld,  captivity,  or 
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•zile,  manj  brare  nobles  and  gentlemen,  wbom,  otherwii^  the 
xnercdless  Government  of  George  I.  would  bare  seized  and  destroyed 
in  detaiL 


CHAPTER    XIX, 

ABEBT7CHAIL. 

Pbiob  to  the  great  Bising  of  the  Clans  in  1715,  Bob  Boy  was 
engaged  as  nsoal  in  several  small  skirmishes  and  frays,  in  which 
his  skill  and  strategy  as  a  leader  were  prominent ;  and  he  gained 
yet  more,  the  reputation  of  being  the  protector  of  the  poor  against 
the  rich,  and  of  the  defenceless  against  those  who  would  oppress 
them. 

In  spite  of  the  Duke  of  Montrose,  he  had  re-established  himself 
again  at  Craigrostan,  from  whence  he  never  went  abroad  attended 
by  less  than  twenty  or  thirty  well-armed  men,  including  his  hench- 
man and  Greumoch. 

These  were  his  Leine  Chrios,  or  body-guard. 

Some  of  the  Grahames  of  Montrose,  and  others  who  were 
obnoxious  to  himself  or  to  the  cause  of  the  exiled  king,  he  con- 
fined occasionally  in  a  place  which  is  still  named  Bob  Boy^s 
prison. 

This  is  a  mural  rock,  the  eyry  of  the  osprey  or  water-eagle, 
which  rises  to  the  height  of  thirty  feet  on  the  north-eaatem  shore 
of  Loch  Lomond,  about  four  miles  from  Bowardennan. 

Slung  by  ropes,  he  occasionally  lowered  them  from  the  summit, 
an4  after  permitting  them  to  swing  in  mid-air  for  a  time,  would 
give  them  a  severe  ducking  in  the  loch  below  and  compel  them 
to  shout — 

"  God  save  King  James  VIII." 

They  were  then  permitted  to  depart  amid  the  laughter  of  his 
followers ;  and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  was  very  gentle 
treatment  when  compared  with  that  to  which  the  MacGhregors 
were  subjected,  when  captured  by  the  same  people. 

As  the  old  Highland  proprietors  or  heads  of  septs  held  their 
lands  in  virtue  of  an  occupancy  coeval  with  the  first  settlement  of 
the  tribes  in  Scotland,  and  consequently  disdained  to  hold  posses- 
sion by  virtue  of  a  sheepskin  rather  than  by  their  sword-blades,  in 
later  years,  a  system  of  suppressing  the  smaller  lairds  by  force  of 
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arms  had  long  been  pnisaed  with  success  by  the  house  of  Aigyle 
in  the  west. 

A  powerful  landowner  of  that  name,  who  had  recently  been 
created  a  baronet,  seized  at  the  point  of  the  sword  a  small  estate 
in  Glendocharty  and  expelled  the  proprietor  with  all  his  family  and 
kindred. 

MacGr^gor  who  conld  not  permit  an  act  of  snch  injustice  to 
pass  nnpnnished,  sent  Grenmoch  with  forty  men  to  the  Braes  of 
Glenorchy,  with  orders  to  '*  bring  this  oppressor  of  the  poor  a 
prisoner  before  him." 

It  was  in  the  sweet  season  of  spring,  when  the  lapwing  came  to 
the  bowers  of  silver  birch  and  the  green  plover  winged  its  way 
over  the  pnrple  heather,  when  the  MacGregors  departed  on  this 
expedition ;  and  being  aware  of  the  place  and  time  when  their 
prey  would  probably  pass  they  concealed  themselves  among  the 
bleak  granite  rocks  of  Ben  Cmaohin,  a  vast  mountain,  the  red 
fdxTOwed  sides  of  which — ^farrowed  by  a  thousand  water-courses — 
rise  above  Loch  Awe,  and  terminate  in  a  sharp  cone. 

Here  stood  the  wall  of  a  ruined  chapel,  founded  of  old  by  a 
MacGregor  chief,  and  through  it  a  well,  deemed  holy,  flowed  into 
a  stone  basin,  under  an  old  yew-tree.  To  the  stem  was  chained  an 
iron  ladle,  by  which  the  thirsty  pilgrim  or  wayfarer  might  drink, 
and  at  the  bottom  of  the  basin  lay  little  copper  Scottish 
coins  which  had  been  dropped  therein  as  offerings,  while 
knots  of  ribbons,  rags,  and  trifles  decorated  the  boughs  of  the 
aged  yew. 

**  A  place  of  good  omen ! "  said  Greumoch,  looking  around  him; 
"  for  here  it  was  that  Clan  Alpine  won  the  lands  of  Glenorchy, 
when  there  were  no  paper  courts  in  Dunedin,  or  redcoats  in 
Dumbarton." 

It  chanced  that  on  a  day  in  summer.  King  David  I.,  of  Scot- 
land, was  hunting  with  Malcolm  MacGregor,  the  eighth  chief  of 
Clan  Alpine,  on  the  side  of  Gruachin,  when  a  wild  boar,  of  marvel- 
lous strength,  size,  and  ferocity,  appeared  in  a  ragged  defile.  It 
at  once  assailed  the  monarch,  whose  hnntiug-spear  broke  and  left 
him  at  its  mercy ;  but  instead  of  rushing  forward,  the  boar  retired 
to  whet  its  tusks  against  the  rocks,  so  Malcolm  craved  the  king's 
permission  to  attack  it. 

"  E*en  do,"  said  the  king ;  "  but  spaire  nocht  I" 

"  Eadhon  deem  agus  na  eeumihain!"  shouted  MacGregor,  trans- 
lating the  king's  lowland  Scottish  into  Graelic,  as  he  tore  up  a 
young  tree  by  the  roots,  and  kept  the  boar  at  bay  until  he  could 
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dose  witJi  it  ax»d  bmy  his  long  dagger  in  ka  tharoal    At  the  tibird 
stab  lie  slew  it. 

To  reward  his  courage,  David  granted  him  the  lands  of  Glen* 
orchj,  and  in  reooiembrance  of  the  day,  added  to  his  arms  argmU^ 
an  oak-tree  uprooted  vert,  across  a  daymore  osure^  which  everj 
MacGregor  may  bear  to  this  day. 

But  now  the  Campbells  were  lords  of  Glenordiy,  and  jnst  as 
Grenmoch  had  ended  this  legend  of  the  dan,  whidi  no  donbt  all 
his  hearers  knew  before,  the  great  personage  they  were  in  seardi 
of  rode  into  the  defile,  when  he  was  surrounded,  and  his  retainers 
were  scattered  in  a  moment. 

On  finding  himsdf  a  prisoner,  and  knowing  well  to  whom,  the 
baronet  proposed  a  ransom ;  but  bribes  were  offered,  and  threats 
uttered  in  vain  to  Grenmoch,  who  ordered  the  prisoner  to  be  tied 
up  in  a  long  plaid,  which  was  dung  over  the  shonlders  of  Alaster 
Boy  and  another  tall  gilly ;  and  thus  by  turns,  with  two  bearers 
at  a  time,  he  was  conveyed  for  about  fourteen  miles  to  a  plaee 
called  Tyndrum,  where  he  was  broc^ht  before  Bob  Boy. 

This  village  is  at  the  head  of  StrathfiUan  in  Breadalbane,  on 
the  western  military  road. 

Bob  upbraided  the  prisoner  with  his  crodty  and  oppresdon,  and 
threatened  to  toss  hun  over  the  rock  into  Loch  Lomond,  with  a 
stone  in  his  plaid,  if  he  did  not  restore  the  lands  in  Glendochart 
to  their  original  owner. 

Paper  was  produced,  a  document  was  drawn  up  and  signed,  by 
the  tenor  of  which  he  and  his  heirs  renounced  them  formally  and 
for  ever. 

He  now  hoped  to  be  allowed  to  depaort ;  but  there  arose  a 
cry  of — 

"  To  the  well  I  to  the  well !  give  him  a  dip  in  the  Holy  Fool  of 
St.  FiUan ! " 

It  was  Paul  Crubach  who  spoke. 

"  Be  it  so,"  said  Bob ;  '*  if  the  waifaiv  has  not  bst  its  virtne,  a 
dip  therein  may  improve  the  Campbell's  i^int  of  hocoor,  and  pre<- 
vent  him  from  robbing  the  poor  again." 

In  spite  of  his  earnest  entreaties,  the  MaoGregors  bore  their 
prisoner,  who  feared  they  were  about  to  drown  him*  to  the  wdl  d 
St.  FiUan.  The  whole  population  of  the  village  followed,  and  lame 
Paul  hobbled  in  front,  chuckling  and  laug^ung,  while  his  eyes 
flashed  with  insane  delight,  his  long  grizzled  hair  streaming  in  elf- 
locks  on  the  wind,  as  with  one  hand  he  brandished  his  wooden 
0Y0S8»  and  with  the  other  tolled  vehemently  the  ancient  bell  of  St. 
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FiUaii,  which  in  thoiedajs  always  stood  upon  a  gmrertona  in  the 
^dnurohjrard. 

After  pemntting  his  men  to  dnok  the  prisoner  sonndlj.  Bob 
proeared  a  horse,  and  sent  him  homeward  with  a  safe  escort  under 
his  son  GoU ;  but  though  these  indignities  were  too  great  to  be  for- 
gotten, in  followers  Bob  was  too  strong  now  to  be  captoied,  eren 
by  the  Campbells  of  Argyle. 

For  the  forthcoming  reyolt  money  was  requisite,  and  Campbell 
of  Aberuchail,  taldng  advantage  of  Bob  Boy's  outlawry,  had  long 
withheld  his  laribute  of  black-mail,  so,  before  returning  to  Cndg- 
rostan,  our  hero  resolved  on  levying  it,  and  marching  from 
Tyndmm  at  the  head  of  his  followers,  appeared  before  the  man- 
sion of  Abemchail,  the  proprietors  of  which  had  been  baronets 
since  1627. 

Having  heard  that  the  MacGregors  had  been  seen  in  motion  in 
the  neighbourhood,  all  the  cattle  had  been  hastily  collected  in  a 
dense  herd  within  the  outer  walls  of  Abemchail  tower,  around 
which  there  grew  a  fine  woOd  of  oak-trees  that  for  ages  had  cast 
their  shadows  on  the  Rnehail,  whidi  means  the  red-stream, 

A  strong  gate,  loopholed  for  musketry  and  surmounted  by  a 
eoat  of  arms  with  the  motto,  Vidoriam  eoronat  OJuristus,  was 
closed  and  secured  as  the  MacGregors  approached,  and  all  was 
stiU  within,  save  the  lowing  and  bellowing  of  the  cattle,  so  closely 
penned  within  the  barbican. 

Bob  Boy  thundered  with  his  sword-hilt  on  the  outer*gttte,  in 
which  an  eyelet-hole  was  opened,  and  thereat  the  porter's  face 
appeared,  with  an  expression  of  anxiety  and  alarm,  which  was  no 
way  lessened  when  he  found  himself  front  to  front  with  the  keen 
€yes,  the  ruddy  beard,  and  sunburned  visage  of  the  Bed  Mac- 
Gregor,  whom  he  knew  instinctively. 

"  Is  the  laird  at  home  P  "  aaked  the  resolute  visitor. 

'*  Yes,"  stammered  the  gate-ward. 

**  Why  does  he  not  come  in  person  when  he  knows  who  are 
hereP  "  was  the  ha^hty  query. 

"  He  is  at  dinner." 

*'  What!  Is  this  Highland  manners,  to  dose  your  gates  at  meal- 
time, when  other  men  open  theirs  wide,  that  all  men  may  enter  P 
Is  this  the  way  your  master  rewards  those  who  protect  him  from 
thieving  MacNabs  and  broken  men  of  the  Lennox  P  " 

"  Sir  James  Livingstone,  Sir  Humphrey  of  Luss,  and  several 
gentlemen  are  at  dinner  with  him,  and  I  dare  not  disturb  them," 
urged  the  porter,  whose  orders  were  to  keep  out  Bob  at  all 
hazards. 
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*'  Grentlemen! "  repeated  Bob, "  WMgs,  probably^  plotting  treason 
against  King  James.  Tell  your  master  that  tbe  Bed  MacGregor 
of  Inversnaid  is  here,  without,  where  it  is  not  his  wont  to  be  kept» 
awaiting  his  arrears  of  black-maQ,  and  that  he  shaU  see  him,  evest 
if  the  King  of  Scotland  and  the  Hanoverian  Elector,  too,  were  at 
table  with  him!" 

Afber  a  time,  the  gate- ward  returned,  trembling,  to  say  "  that 
his  master  knew  no  such  persons  as  either  the  King,  the  Elector, 
or  the  Laird  of  Inrersnaid." 

"  By  the  grave  of  Cior  Mhor,  Aberuchail  shall  repent  of  thi»^ 
fidse  whiggery !"  exclaimed  Bob,  as  he  took  a  horn  from  his  belt, 
and  blew  a  blast  so  loud  and  shrill  that  the  whole  house  and  the 
woods  around  it  rang  with  echoes. 

Then  anew  the  cattle  bellowed,  and  the  porter  shut  the  eyelet- 
hole  and  fled,  lest  he  might  be  pistolled. 

Four  pipers  now  struck  up  the  "Battle  of  Glenfrnin;"  the- 
MacGregors  uttered  a  shout,  and  assailing  the  gate  soon  forced  it; 
for  the  clach  neart — the  putting-stone  of  strength — ^which  lay  beside 
it — ^was  dashed  like  a  cannon-ball  upon  its  planks  by  the  most 
powerfal  of  the  band,  till  the  barrier  crumbled  to  pieces  before 
them ;  after  which  they  proceeded  with  drawn  swords  to  goad  and- 
drive  off  the  cattle. 

On  this  the  baronet  of  Aberuchail  came  hastily  to  the  door  of 
the  tower,  and  taking  Bob  Boy  by  the  hand,  made  many  apologies- 
for  what  he  alleged  to  be  the  stupidity  of  the  porter,  and  led  his 
unwelcome  visitor  into  the  house,  where,  however,  neither  Living* 
stone  nor  Luss  appeared. 

Then  he  handed  him  the  "  black  mail,"  for  which  MacGregor  gave 
his  receipt ;  they  drank  a  bottle  of  claret  together,  and  separated, 
to  all  appearance,  good  friends.    The  cattle  were  all  left  in  the* 
parks,  and  the  MacGregors  marched  back  to  Graigrostan. 

But  does  it  not  seem  strange  that  when  Pope  was  writing  at 
Twickenham,  when  Addison  and  Steele  were  contributing  to  the 
Spectator,  and  when  Betterton  was  acting  at  Old  Dnuy  Lane,  this^ 
wild  work  was  being  done  among  the  Highland  hills  P 
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CHAPTER     XX. 

BOB  BOT  BETBEATS. 

In  Jannary,  1714,  Bob  commanded  500  men  among  the  gather- 
ing of  2,000  Highlanders  who,  on  the  28th  of  that  month,  iiillj 
armed  on  all  points,  attended  the  great  funeral  of  Campbell  of 
Lochnell.  At  their  head  were  a  pair  of  standards,  belonging  to 
the  Earl  of  Breadalbane,  preceded  by  thirteen  pipers ;  for,  in  fact, 
this  great  Celtic  faneral  was  in  reality  a  Jacobite  meeting — Hie 
dead  body  having  been  kept  nnbnried  for  nearly  a  month,  that  an 
assemblage  of  Cavalier  chiefs  might  take  place,  to  consider  and 
arrange  during  the  march  to  the  interment  and  the  feast  that  fol- 
lowed it,  the  measures  to  be  taken  for  a  rising  in  favour  of  the- 
Stuarts. 

After  maintaining,  as  akeady  related,  a  vexatious  predatory 
warfare  against  Montrose,  who  long  since  repented  bitterly  his 
injustice  to  the  unfortunate  Bob  Boy,  the  MacGregors  assembled* 
in  such  numbers  under  the  latter  that  they  began  to  threaten  the- 
Western  Lowlands,  towards  the  lower  end  of  Loch  Lomond,  from 
whence,  marching  into  Monteith  and  the  Lennox,  they  disarmed' 
all  whom  their  leader  deemed  inimical  to  the  cause  of  James  YIII. 

To  have  complete  command  of  the  great  sheet  of  water  which 
lay  before  his  rocky  home.  Bob  seized  eveiy  boat  upon  it,  and  had 
them  drawn  overland  to  Inversnaid,  for  the  purpose  of  attacking 
or  cutting  off  a  strong  body  of  West  country  Whigs,  who  were  in 
arms  for  King  C^rge,  and  who  were  marching  towards  Loch 
Lomond ;  for  so  greatly  were  the  operations  of  Bob  dreaded,  that 
the  people  of  Dumbarton  supposed  he  might  come  upon  them  in 
the  night  to  storm  the  castle  and  plunder  the  town. 

Exasperated  on  finding  that  he  had  pounced  on  all  their  boats, 
the  Whigs  resolved  to  make  a  bold  dash  for  their  recovery. 

The  volunteers  of  Paisley,  Benfirew,  and  Kilmarnock  were 
mustered  and  armed  from  the  Boyal  arsenal  in  the  castle  of  Dum- 
barton. A  body  of  seamen  from  the  ships  of  war  then  lying  in- 
the  Clyde  towed  them  up  the  river  in  long-boats  and  launches, 
and  on  entering  Loch  Lomond  the  whole  forco  proceeded  by  land' 
and  water  against  Bob  Boy  and  the  MacGrregors. 

These  forces  acted  under  the  orders  of  Lieutenant-Gfeneral  Lord* 
Cadogan,  colonel  of  the  4th  Foot,  who  had  arrived  that  year  in^ 
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Sootlond.  At  nighfc  they  halted  at  Imm,  the  stronghold  of  the 
Oolquhonns,  the  hereditary  foemen  of  Clan  Alpine,  where  they 
were  joined  by  Sir  Hnmphiy  Golqnhonn,  dnef  of  his  name  (and 
fifth  in  succession  of  him  who  fled  from  Glenfinin),  with  his  son- 
in-law,  James  Grant  of  Plnscardine,  who  brought  some  forty  or 
fifty  men  of  his  dan — "  stately  fellows,"  says  Bae,  in  his  history 
of  the  afBair,  "  in  their  short  hose  and  betted  plaids  {i^^  kilts), 
anned  each  with  a  well-fixed  gon  on  his  shoulder,  a  handsome 
target  with  a  sharp-x>ointed  steel  abont  half  an  ell  in  length 
screwed  into  the  navel  of  it^  slnng  on  his  left  arm,  a  stordy  day- 
more  by  his  side,  and  a  pistol  or  two  with  a  dirk  and  knife  in  hia 

The  man-o'-war  boats,  whidx  were  anned  with  brass  swivd* 
guns,  took  all  on  board,  and  then  they  crossed  the  lodi. 

From  the  high  land  above  Craigrostan  MaeGregor  saw  the 
advance  of  this  force,  which  was  too  strong  for  him  to  contend 
against  alone ;  and  a  stirring  sight  it  mnst  have  been,  on  that 
beantifnl  sheet  of  water — ^the  large  boats,  foil  of  men  in  gay  scarlet 
nnifonns,  their  bright  arms  flashing  in  the  son ;  and  it  wonld 
seem,  that  thinking  to  scare  the  Highlanders,  they  beat  ineea- 
santly  on  their  drams,  while  the  aeaanen  Tnaint,ahied  a  constant 
discharge  firom  their  swivd  gnns,  the  reports  of  whidi  were  nralti- 
plied  among  the  steep  mountains  by  a  thonsand  edioes,  as  the 
whole  expediticni  swept  in  shore  towards  Craigrostan. 

fiob  and  his  men,  who  were  concealed  among  the  rodcs,  the 
beather,  and  tall  braken,  high  up  on  the  monntain  dope,  oould 
scarcdy  be  restrained  from  ruddxig  to  the  beach  and  making  ma. 
attadc,  when  they  saw  the  family  banner  of  Sir  Humphry,  a 
saltire  engrailed  sable,  crested  wiUi  a  red  hart's  head,  and  his 
followers  in  their  tartan,  which  is  bhte  striped  with  red ;  and  each. 
man  wore  the  badge  of  his  name^  a  tnft  of  bear-berry  in  hia 
lx>nnet. 

The  union-jack  that  floated  in  the  stem  of  eadi  boot  seemed 
but  a  foreign  flag  to  MacGregor,  for  nefsr  had  it  wanned  on  these 
waters  before,  and  the  red-coated  vohmteers  he  viewed  simply  as 
invaders  and  enemies ;  yet  their  strength  was  too  great  for  him  to 
hope  a  victory  if  he  opposed  them. 

"Oich,  oich!"  muttered  MacAleister,  and  others,  as  Jaoaea 
Grant's  boats,  with  his  men  in  red  tartans, appeared;  ''here  come 
PluBcardine  and  his  kail-eaters  "— fior  being  the  pec^  who  first 
cultivated  that  vegetable  in  the  north,  tibey  wwe  named  ''the 
Onnts." 
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Ab  the  men  b^gaa  to  Uup  aaliore,  with  fixed  bajoneU*  and 
form  into  oomponies,  yoong  GoU  l£acQvesoT  ooold  no  longer 
Testrain  hie  ardor  and  izapatienoe^  and  levdied  hie  gun  orter  the 
roekB,  crying — 

"  A  nis  1  a  nis  I  a  nis  I"  (now,  now,  now  I)  "  E'en  do  and  epaire 
nocht!" 

"  Hold,  son  of  mine !"  exclaimed  his  father,  gnusping  his  ana. 
like  a  vice;  " boy,  wonld  jou  destroy  ns  all,  and,  it  may  bsb  with 
ns  King  James's  cause  tooP  Let  us  await  oor  time,  and  be 
assured  it  will  come  anon." 

And  so,  seeing  that  a  conflict  would  be  useless,  he  prudently 
drew  off  his  men  to  Strathfillan,  where  the  Jacobite  dans  were 
forming  a  camp,  prior  to  their  joining  the  Earl  of  Mar ;  while  the 
invaders  of  Craigroetan  committed  to  the  flames  sereral  thatched 
dwelling-houses ;  and  the  smoke  of  the  conflagration^  as  it  roiled 
along  the  mountain-slopes,  added  to  the  wralJb  and  mortification 
of  Bob  and  his  men,  as  they  retreated  up  the  side  of  Loch 
Lomond. 

While  one  party  of  volunteers  pushed  on  the  work  of  destmc* 
tion,  others  searched  for  the  missing  boats,  which  they  found  fiir 
inland,  at  Inversnaid,  and  drew  from  thence  to  the  water.  Those 
which  were  useless  they  staved,  or  sunk,  the  rest  were  all  con- 
veyed to  Dumbarton,  where  they  were  safely  moored  under  the 
guns  of  the  castle.  And  so  ended  the  first  e^)edition  against  Bob 
Boy,  a  history  of  which — as  if  it  had  been  a  campaign  in  a  foreign 
land — ^was  published  soon  after,  in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet. 

Summonses  were  now  issued  by  Government  to  all  nobles  and 
gentlemen,  either  in  arms  or  who  were  suspected  of  being  about 
to  arm,  including  John,  Earl  of  Mar,  and  fifty-two  others,  one  of 
whom  is  designated  as  "  Bobert  Boy,  <iUa$  MacCrregor." 


OHAPTBB    XXL 


JODrS  KIKG  SAXEB. 


The  brave  Earl  of  Mar  had  now  tmfurled  the  standard  of  the 
exiled  Xing  at  Braemar,  as  lieutenant-general  of  his  forces,  and 
after  sending  the  "  cross  of  fire  "  throu^  the  Highlands,  ia  a  few 
days  he  found  himself  at  the  head  of  ten  thousand  meot  and  half 
the  peers  of  Scotland,  with  all  those  chiefs  and  gentlemen  who 
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had  signed  the  Bond  of  Union,  which  Bob  Boj  had  bo  Inckilj 
taken  from  Captain  Hnske,  in  Glendochart. 

Mar's  standard  was  of  bine  silk ;  it  bore  a  thistle  and  the  words 
No  Union. 

The  Dnke  of  Argyle,  anxions  to  evince  his  attachment  to  the 
Honse  of  Hanover,  hastened  from  London,  to  pnt  himself  at  the 
head  of  his  own  dan,  tenants,  vassals,  and  all  the  troops  then  in 
Scotland — and  a  motley  force  they  were,  of  English,  Dutch, 
Switzers,  and  Lowland  volunteers. 

That  branch  of  the  Clan  Alpine,  which  is  named  the  race  of 
Dugald  Ciar  Mhor,  was  not  commanded  by  Bob  Boy  at  this  mo- 
mentous crisis,  but  by  his  young  nephew,  Gr^;or  MacGT^;or,  of 
Glengyle,  who  was  lineal  head  of  the  house.  Thus  Bob  served 
under  him.  Glengyle  is  best  remembered  in  Scotland  by  his 
patronymic  of  Olun  Dhu,  or  ''  Black-knee,"  from  the  remarkable 
spot,  which  his  kilt  rendered  visible,  on  his  left  knee. 

He  was  but  a  youth  when  the  insurrection  of  1715  took  place» 
so  there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  on  most  occasions,  he  would  act 
under  the  eye  and  advice  of  a  captain  so  skilful  and  bold  as  his 
unde. 

On  the  latter  joining  the  insurgent  camp  in  Braemar,  he  was  at 
once  dispatched  by  the  Earl  to  Aberdeen,  to  raise  in  arms  the 
descendants  of  800  MacGrregors,  who  had  been  forcibly  conveyed 
there  in  1624  by  James  Stewart  Earl  of  Murray,  to  fight  in  the 
feuds  in  which  he  became  involved  with  the  Grants,  Macintoshes, 
and  others.  In  this  mission  Bob  was  pretty  successful,  for  the 
popularity  of  his  name,  among  his  own  clan  and  others,  made  him 
an  excellent  recruiting  officer  at  this  crisis ;  and  so  little  did  he 
value  the  Whig  Gk>vemment  and  their  proclamations,  that  he 
walked  openly  about  the  streets  of  the  Granite  City,  and  on  more 
than  one  occasion  dined  with  Professor  James  Gregory,  who  was 
by  descent  a  MacGregor,  but  had  thus  altered  his  name  to  dude 
the  Act  whidi  proscribed  it. 

He  rejoined  the  Earl  of  Mar  in  time  to  be  present  with  his  dan 
at  the  great  battle  of  Sheriffmuir,  where  the  insurgents  met  the 
the  King's  forces  led  by  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  who  was  then 
Lieutenant-General,  Knight  of  the  Grarter,  and  Commander-in* 
Chief  of  the  troops  in  Scotland. 

It  is  no  part  of  our  plan  to  give  any  history  of  that  indedsive 
battie,  which  was  severe  and  bloody  to  both  parties.  Both  armies 
wheded  upon  their  centres,  and  each  routed  the  other's  left  wing» 
so  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  with  whom  lay  the  victoiy. 
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On  that  day  Bob  Boy,  who  commanded  a  body  of  MacGregors 
and  MacPhersons,  was  aocosed  of  nnwillingness  to  engage.  His 
enemies  went  fnrther,  and  asserted  that,  not  wishing  to  offend  his 
patrons  the  powerful  Dnke  of  Argyle  and  Earl  of  Breadalbane,  save 
ibr  whom  he  would  have  been  crushed  long  ago  by  the  Dnke  of 
3f ontrose,  he  remained  almost  aloof  from  the  action.  Lack  of 
interest  in  Eling  James's  cause,  or  lack  of  courage,  conld  not  be  laid 
to  his  charge ;  yet  on  this  great  day  the  oondnct  of  Bob  Boy  was 
incomprehensible. 

Scott  relates  in  his  History  that  when  ordered  to  charge  by  one 
of  Mar's  aidea-de-eamp,  he  replied — 

"  If  the  Earl  cannot  win  the  field  withont  me  now,  he  cannot 
win  it  with  me." 

From  this  it  may  be  supposed  that  he  considered  the  decisive 
moment  past,  and  wished  to  spare  his  men ;  but,  it  is  said,  that  on 
liearing  this  answer,  a  brave  man  of  the  Chm  Ynrich,  named 
Alaster  MacPherson,  cast  his  plaid  on  the  ground,  drew  his  clay- 
more, and  called  to  the  MacPhersons — 

"  Advance — advance  I  follow  me  /" 

"  Halt»  Alaster,"  said  Bob,  interposing ;  "  were  this  a  question 
about  a  drove  of  sheep  you  might  know  something ;  but  as  the 
matter  concerns  the  leading  of  armed  men,  yon  must  allow  me  to 
judge." 

"  Were  the  question  about  the  foraying  of  a  drove  of  Glen 
Eigas  stots,  the  question  with  you.  Bob,  would  not  be  who  should 
be  last,  but  who  should  be  first"  was  the  stinging  retort  of  Mac- 
Pherson. 

This  nearly  produced  a  quarrel  between  them ;  already  their 
brows  were  knitted  and  their  swords  menaced  each  other,  even 
while  shells  were  bursting  and  shot  of  every  kind  were  tearing  up 
the  turf  about  them ;  but  finding  the  inezpedience  of  coming  to 
blows  when  under  the  fire  of  an  enemy,  they  gave  each  other  a 
grim  smile,  and  exchanged  their  snuff-mulls  in  token  of  amity, 
yet  many  of  their  men  now  joined  the  MacLeans,  who  at  this 
moment  made  a  tremendous  charge  upon  the  regulars. 

The  appearance  of  this  clan  in  the  field,  numbering  800  swords- 
men, is  a  memorable  instance  of  the  power  of  the  patria/rchal  system 
over  the  feudal. 

The  chief  had  lived  for  years  a  banished  loyalist  in  France,  and 
their  lands  in  Mull  had  been  gifted  to  the  House  of  Argyle ;  yet 
in  opposition  to  the  latter,  the  whole  fighting  force  of  the  clan 
were  in  the  field  against  the  Duke,  their  legal  landlord,  and  under 
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their  long  exiled  chief,  the  renerable  Sir  John  MaALean,  fought 
valiantly. 

With  the  heat  bom,  the  best  armed,  and  the  braveat  of  the  Clan 
Gillian  in  front,  he  led  them  on  three  ranks  deep. 

''Gentlemen,*'  he  exclaimed,  "this  is  the  day  we  hare  long 
wished  for.  Yonder  stands  Argyle  for  King  George ;  here  stands 
KacLean  for  King  James !  God  bleaa  him  !  Charge,  gentlemen* 
charge!" 

And  with  a  wild  yell,  in  which  their  pibroch  mingled,  the  clan 
rushed  on,  and  the  levelled  bayonets  of  the  soldiers  of  the  line 
went  down  before  their  whirling  swords,  like  straw  before  the 
flames. 

At  that  moment,  through  the  smoke  of  the  action  there  rushed 
an  English  officer  towards  the  MacGregors'  line.  His  sword  was 
broken  in  his  hand,  and  left  him  at  the  mercy  of  a  gigantic  High* 
kuider  who  pursued  him  with  a  tuagh,  or  Lochaber  axe.  He  was 
bareheaded  also,  having  lost  his  hat. 

A  stone  caught  the  foot  of  this  fugitive,  who  fell  almost  at  the 
feet  of  Bob  Boy.  With  a  shout  of  triumph  the  fierce  pursuer 
npHfted  his  axe,  and  was  about  to  cleave  the  defenceless  head  of 
the  Eng^hman,  when  the  stroke  was  arrested  by  the  interposed 
shield  of  MacGregor. 

The  man  with  the  axe  uttered  a  hoarse  Ghi«lic  oath,  and  turned 
furiously  on  the  intercessor ;  but  each  drew  back  with  an  emotion 
of  surprise  that  seemed  quite  mutual 

He  was  Duncan  nan  Creagh,  the  tall  MacBae,  from  Kintail  na 
Bogh,  whom  Bob  believed  he  had  killed  on  the  hills  of  Glenorchy, 
and  who,  on  finding  himself  now  among  the  MacGrregors,  nttered 
a  shout  of  "  Bigh  Hamish  gu  bragh  !"  and  rushed  amid  the  smoke 
and  carnage  to  rejoin  the  fierce  MacBaes,  who,  sword  in  hand, 
with  the  eaber'/eidh,  or  banner  of  Seaforth,  flying  over  them,  flung 
themselves  in  headlong  charge  upon  the  Swiss  battalion  of  Briga- 
dier Grant,  and  hewed  a  long  and  terrible  pathway  through  it. 

Bob  now  lifted  up  the  man  he  had  saved,  and  to  his  astonish* 
ment  found  him  to  be  Captain  Huske,  the  same  officer  whom  he 
had  last  met  in  Glendocfaart ;  so  he  sent  him  to  the  rear,  a  pri- 
soner, in  charge  of  his  son  Coll,  from  whom  the  captain  was  re- 
taken a  few  minutes  after  by  a  detachment  of  Captain  MacDougal's 
dragoons. 

This  confused  battle  of  Sheriflmuir,  or  SHa  Thirra,  as  the  Celts 
name  it,  was  claimed  by  both  parties  as  a  victoiy ;  but  Mar  found 
himself  compelled  to  retire  towards  Perth,  and  to  Bob  Boy  was 
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assigned  the  onerooB  task  of  guiding  his  anny  through  the  deep 
and  treaoherons  Fords  of  Ihrow,  when  they  crossed  the  rirer  Forth. 
For  a  time  after  this  battle  Bob  and  lus  MaoGr^gors  garrisoned 
the  fine  old  royal  palace  of  Falkland,  which  lies  at  the  foot  of  the 
Lomond  hills,  and  the  memoiy  of  that  occupation  still  lingers  in 
Fifeshire ;  for  they  "  hairied  the  pharisaical  Whigs  "  to  some  pur- 
pose, laying  the  whole  country  under  military  contribution  for 
miles  around  ike  palace,  from  which  they  retired  at  last  with  con- 
siderable booty,  and  after  a  sqjoum  of  sereral  weeks  of  jollity  and 


Their  shoes  being  much  worn  by  marching,  ''they  did  not 
scruple  to  strip  the  feet  of  any  civic  and  clerical  functionaries^ 
with  whom  they  chanced  to  meet,  and  whom  they  consoled  with 
the  jocular  assurance  that  his  gracious  majesty  James  YIII.  would 
be  happy  to  afford  them  full  compensation." 

As  the  honour  and  advantage  of  the  battle  remained  with 
Argyle,  and  as  Mar's  unpaid  anny  began  to  disperse  from  want  of 
food  and  subsistence,  the  insurrection  soon  came  to  an  end,  and 
the  Government  acted  with  a  merciless  barbarity  upon  the  fallen. 
Their  severity  was  worthy  of  the  orientals  alone,  and  in  the  hearts 
of  the  Highland  youth  a  hatred  was  instilled  that  found  a  terrible 
vent  in  the  future  rising  of  1745. 

It  was  on  the  Lowland  lords,  however,  that  the  hands  of  the 
Ministry  fell  most  heavily,  for,  by  retreating  into  their  mountain 
Outnesses,  the  Highlanders  defied  as  yet  all  efforts  at  coercion. 

The  following  story  is  told  of  Duncan-nan-Greagh  a  short  time 
after  the  battle  of  Bheriffinuir. 

A  tall  and  powerful  Highlander,  who  had  brought  a  drove 
of  cattle  into  the  south  Lowlands,  sought  a  night's  shelter  at  the 
house  of  Captain  MacDougal,  who,  as  we  have  stated,  commanded 
a  troop  of  horse  in  that  field. 

The  captain  asked  his  Highland  guest  from  what  part  of  the 
north  he  came  P 

"  Kintail  na  Bogh,"  replied  the  other  with  some  reserve. 

**  Know  you  a  place  called  Oorrie  Ohoing  P" 

**  I  do,  captain ;  but  why  do  you  ask  P  " 

"  I  will  tdl  you,"  replied  the  officer ;  "  after  the  battle,  accom- 
panied by  two  of  the  best  men  of  my  troop,  I  overtook  a  strong 
and  athletic  Highlander,  who  by  the  blood  on  his  tartans  and  the . 
white  rose  in  his  bonnet,  had  evidently  stood  by  King  James  on 
that  unhappy  day.  As  we  camp  up  at  a  canter  he  took  off  his 
plaid,  folded  it  with  great  deliberation,  placed  it  on  the  ground. 
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«Qd  then  he  stood  npon  it  to  give  him  firmer  footing.  I  was  anxious 
to  take  this  man  prisoner,  so  we  three  rode  round  him  in  a  circle, 
with  our  swords  brandished ;  but  one  who  nnfortnnatelj  and  nn- 
wiselj  ventored  within  reach  of  the  clansman's  sword,  was  doyen 
through  his  grenadier  cap  and  slain.  He  slew  the  other,  on  which, 
sooth  to  say,  I  thought  he  had  fairly  earned  his  life  and  liberty, 
and  so  left  him  to  his  fate,  simply  asking  him  his  name,  and  saying 
that  he  was  a  brave  fellow.  *  I  am  from  Corrie  Choing,'  said  he ; 
'  but  my  name  I  may  not  tell  you.' " 

"I  know  him  well,  captain,"  said  the  droyer;  "we  call  him 
Duncan  Mhor  nan  Greagh." 

"The  wars  are  oyer  now,  thank  Heaven,  and  I  wish  him 
no  harm,"  replied  MacDougal,  "  for  he  is  a  brave  and  resolute 
feUow." 

"  I  shall  be  sure  to  tell  him  so,"  said  the  drover,  as  he  depajrted ; 
but  warily  kept  his  own  council,  for  he  was  no  other  than  the 
identical  Big  Duncan  of  the  Forays,  from  whom  Bob  Boy  had 
■saved  Captain  Huske  during  the  battle  of  Sheriffmuir. 


CHAPTEE     XXII. 

INY£BSNAID  OABBISONED. 

Ajter  the  dose  of  the  whole  insurrection,  when  the  leaders 
of  it  were  in  their  bloody  graves  or  in  hopdess  exile,  seeking  in 
foreign  camps  and  fidds  their  bread  at  the  point  of  the  sword,  the 
old  rancorous  sentiment  against  the  Clan  Alpine  was  still  found 
to  exist ;  for  in  the  subsequent  Act  of  Indemnity  a  free  pardon  was 
granted  to  all  Jacobites,  "  excepting  person*  of  the  name  of  Mac- 
Gregory  mentioned  in  an  Act,  made  in  Scotland  in  the  first  year 
of  King  Charles  I.,  intituled  '  Anent  the  Clan  Gfregor,'  whatever 
name  he  or  they  may  have,  or  do  assume ;  "  and  hence  especially 
among  the  proscribed  appeared  the  now  dreaded  name  of  "  Robert 
Campbell,  alias  Mac  Gregor,  commonly  called  Bobert  Boy." 

This  insulting  mode  of  designating  him,  as  if  he  had  been  a 
common  thief,  in  the  "  Hue  and  Cry,"  embittered  yet  more  the 
soul  of  MacGrregor ;  though  he  had  been  so  long  outlawed,  and 
subjected  to  every  severity  and  danger,  this  new  act  made  little 
difference  circumstantially  to  Bob,  and  doubtless  he  despised  it. 
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Bat  the  erection  of  a  government  fortress  and  barrack  on  Ma  own 
lands  of  Inversnaid,  for  the  direct  purpose  of  overawing  and  sub- 
jugating bis  clajiy  and  to  lay  bim  and  it  more  completely  at  tbe 
mercy  of  tbe  Wbigs  and  Montrose,  was  more  tban  be  could  suffer 
with  patience. 

His  bouse  of  Aucbinchisallan,  in  wbicb  be  bad  resided  in 
Breadolbane,  bad  been  wantonly  burned,  and  bis  wife  and  diildren 
were  once  more  driven  to  tbe  caves  and  rocks  for  sbelter;  bis 
cattle  and  crops  were  seized  by  a  party  of  troops  specially  sent 
for  tbose  purposes  by  Greneral  Cbarles  Lord  Gadogan,  an  officer 
wbo  bad  served  as  a  brigadier  under  Marlborougb,  who  bad  been 
taken  prisoner  at  tbe  siege  of  Messina,  in  1706,  and  wbo  was  made 
Master-Gfeneral  of  tbe  Ordnance  in  1722. 

On  MacGregor's  lands  be  exercised  great  severity ;  and  now, 
separated  from  bis  wife  and  cbildren,  tbe  unfortunate  Bob  •  Boy, 
attended  by  bis  faitbful  bencbman  and  foster-brotber,  Callam 
MacAleister,  lurked  in  tbe  moxmtains,  and  cbiefly  in  tbe  cavern 
near  Locb  Lomond,  wbicb  still  bears  bis  name,  and  from  wbence 
be  could  see  tbe  flames  of  rapine  and  destruction,  as  tbe  country 
was  swept  by  fire  and  sword ;  and  tbere  be  scbemed  out  many  a 
fdtile  plan  of  vengeance  on  bis  oppressors. 

Amid  all  tbis  bis  beart  bled  for  bis  cbildren,  wbo  were  growing 
up  to  desperate  lives  and  wayward  fortunes,  tbe  end  of  wbicb  be 
could  not  foresee.  One  tbing,  bowever,  bis  own  sense  predicted : 
tbat  tbe  life  of  war  and  bazard  be  now  led  could  not  last  for  ever, 
and  tbat  tbe  erection  of  forts  in  tbe  Higblands,  and  tbe  entrance 
of  war  sbips  into  tbe  great  salt  locbs  by  wbicb  tbey  were  inter- 
sected, migbt  ultimately  curb  tbe  power  of  tbe  Jacobite  clans, 
especially  wben  tbe  overwhelming  strength  of  tbe  Campbells,  tbe 
Grants,  and  other  Whig  dans  was  united  to  tbat  of  the  Lowland 
invader ;  and  ultimately — ^but  not  in  Bob's  time — ^tbis  prediction 
of  bis  soul  came  true. 

And  yet  it  was  for  bis  cbildren,  and  tbe  patrimony  wbicb  bad 
been  rent  from  them,  tbat  he  maintained  a  hopeless  struggle  with 
their  oppressors.  It  has  been  well  observed  by  a  modem  writer, 
"  tbat  tiie  motives  to  exertion  furnished  by  the  possession  of  chil- 
dren are  as  powerful  as  ever  moved  beart  or  band.  The  secret  of 
many  a  struggle  in  life's  battle  may  be  found  at  home.  Tbe  man 
wbo  has  ch^dren  dependent  upon  bim  will  and  must  struggle 
manfully  against  the  most  adverse  circumstances,  Tbe  thought 
tbat  the  joy  of  their  izmocent  young  lives  depends  upon  bis 
^courage,  bis  perseverance,  bis  energy  —  this  thought  will  enable 
n  T 
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him  to  woik  wonders,  and  aehieve  wliatwill  appear  impossibilities 
to  the  man  ivho  haa  only  his  own  selfish  needs  and  his  own  selfish 
ambition  to  urge  him  on."  And  so,  when  poor  MacGregor  thought 
of  the/tc^Nro  of  his  boys,  his  otherwise  nnflinching  heart  was  rent 
in  twain. 

Meanwhile,  the  erection  of  the  government  fortress  at  Inver* 
snaid  proceeded  rapidly,  thongh  he  did  all  in  his  power  to  retard, 
it ;  and  he  had  the  mortification  to  see  the  stones  of  his  own 
dweUing-honse  and*  of  the  cottages  of  his  tenantry  nsed  in  con* 
stmetion  of  the  barrack  and  bastions. 

A  builder  named  Naysmith,  firom  Edinburgh,  contracted  to- 
build  tbiir  fort  of  Inversnaid ;  bnt  his  operations  were  frequently 
and  ronghly  interrupted. 

It  wu  commenced  daring  the  winter  season,  and  he  and  lus- 
workmen  lodged  in  hnts  near  the  edifice. 

One  nig^t,  when  the  snow  was  falling  heavily  in  great  and 
feathery  fiakes,  they  were  roosed  by  some  travellers  noisily 
fj^^mftwiliTig  shelter.  On  the  door  being  opened,  a  number  of  fierce- 
looking  MaeOregors,  with  their  plaids  and  bonnets  coated  with. 
snow,  mshed  in,  menaced  the  poor  workmen  with  drawn  swords, 
and  reviled  them  bitterly. 

Being  defencelees  and  unarmed  men,  they  were  not  slain  by  Bob 
Boy's  followers,  but  they  were  driven  half  imked  through  the  snow 
to  a  distance,  when  Ghreumoeb  and  young  GoU  disnussed  them, 
after  encting  finnn  them  a  solemn  oath  that  they  would  never 
again  enter  the  MacQregor's  country. 

Whether  the  same  masons  returned  or  not  we  have  no  meanr 
of  knowing;  but  the  fort  was  ultimately  finished  and  garrisoned. 
*'  Mr.  Naysmith,"  says  Bobert  Chambers,  "being  held  1^  Govern* 
ment  to  a  contract  which  he  could  not  fiilfil,  was  serioudy  injured 
in  his  means  by  this  a&ir ;  but  its  worst  consequence  was  the 
effect  of  exposure  on  that  dreadful  winter  night  on  his  health. 
He  sunk  under  his  complaints,  and  died  about  eighteen  months 
after." 

When  the  fort  was  complete,  the  worin  were  mounted  with 
cannon,  and  the  barrack  within  it  was  occupied  by  three  comxMones 
of  Lord  Tyrawley's  reg^ent,  the  South  British  Fusiliers,  under 
Mijor  (formerly  Captain)  Huske,  with  express  orders  to  keep  the 
MaeGregon  in  check,  and  to  make  shoH  tvork  with  them  on  every 
oooadon—- orders  not  to  be  misconstrued. 

During  tiie  progress  of  this — to  Bob  Boy — most  obnoxious 
ereotum,  he  larked  with  MacAleister  in  the  cavern  near  Looih* 
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Lomond ;  the  same  plaoe  which,  as  we  have  said,  sheltered  the 
gallant  King  Bobert  I.,  after  the  battle  of  Dalree,  where  the 
buttons  Brooch  of  Lorn  was  torn  from  his  shoulder.  It  is  near 
Graigrostan  and  Inveranaid,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  loch. 

The  entrance  is  near  the  edge  of  the  water,  and  is  partly  con- 
cealed hy  great  masses  of  rock,  like  a  fallen  cyclopean  wall,  which 
have  be^  shaken  by  the  volcanic  throes  of  nature  from  the  crags 
above.  Amid  these  masses,  the  wild  foxglove,  the  pnrple  heather, 
the  green  whin,  and  dense  brushwood  of  every  kind  flounsh,  serving 
to  conceal  the  aooess,  which  is  every  way  one  of  peril  and  diffionlty . 

Here  he  was  perfectly  seenre,  tfaongh  he  conld  hear  drams  beat- 
ing in  Inversnaid;  and  sometimes  he  ventured  at  night  to  leave 
it,  and  viaifc  his  wife  and  children,  who  resided  under  Greumobh's 
core,  in  an  obscure  hut  among  the  mountains  of  Breadalbane; 
and  on  these  occasiomi  he  twice  nanowly  escaped  being  taken, 
when  returning  to  his  retreat. 

Onee,  when  travelling  with  three  followers,  in  a  solitary  and 
sequestered  place  near  Loch  Earn,  a  beantiful  sheet  of  water,  from 
the  shore  of  which,  the  mountains  start  in  bold  and  rocky  gran- 
deur, he  suddenly  found  himself  face  to  face  with  seven  horsemen, 
in  red  uniforms,  with  conical  grenadier  caps,  on  the  blue  flaps  of 
which  the  '^white  horse  "  of  Hanover  was  embroidered.  Li  fact, 
they  were  seven  horse  grenadiers  of  Captain  MaoDougal's  troop, 
which  was  then  attached  to  the  garrison  of  Liversnaid. 

The  tattered  yet  warlike  aspect  of  MacOregor,  the  well-known 
red  and  black  checks  of  his  tartan,  his  powerful  figure  and  ruddy- 
coloured  beaord,  made  them  certain  that  he  was  Bob  Boy,  the 
outlaw ;  and  with  shouts  of ''  MacGr^^or ! — MacGhregor  Campbell  r 
some  drew  their  swords,  while  others  took  pistols  from  their 
holsters  and  prepared  for  an  attack. 

Bob  turned  to  seek  safety  in  flight ;  but  the  soldiers  fired,  and 
his  three  companions  fell  mortally  wounded.  Infuriated  by  this, 
he  sprang  up  the  steep  rocks,  where  their  horses  could  not  find 
footing,  and  taking  the  pistols  from  his  belt,  fired  repeatedly,  with 
calm  and  stem  determination,  sending  shot  after  shot  at  his 
baffled  pursuers,  who  remained  on  the  narrow  roadway  by  the 
loch  side,  trampling  his  dying  clansmen  under  their  horses'  hoofs, 
and  brandishing  their  swords  while  they  menaced  and  reviled  him. 

So  good  was  his  aim,  that  he  killed  three  of  the  soldiers  and 
wounded  four  of  their  horses.  On  this,  the  remainder  galloped 
off,  and  left  him  to  pursue,  after  nightfall,  the  secret  way  to  his 
wild  abode. 

T  2 
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He  reached  it  in  eafetj,  but  by  some  means  the  horse  grena- 
diers, patrols  of  whom  were  constant!  j  abroad,  succeeded  in  tracking 
him  to  its  Tidnitj ;  thns,  a  day  or  two  after  the  last  a£^,  when 
he  and  MacAleister  were  issning  forth  about  dawn,  in  search  of 
such  food  as  the  mountains  afforded,  they  suddenly  found  them- 
selves  beset  by  a  party,  commanded  by  Captain  MacDongal  in 
person. 

With  a  loud  hurrah,  the  troopers,  who  were  about  thirty  in 
number,  put  spur  to  tiieir  horses,  and  dashed  in  single  file  along 
the  narrow  footway  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Loch  Lomond ;  but 
one,  who  outrode  all  the  rest,  speedily  came  up  with  Bob  Boy. 

"  The  thousand  guineas  are  mine !"  he  diouted,  and  raising 
himself  in  his  stirrups,  he  dealt  so  furious  a  blow  with  his  long 
and  ponderous  cavalry  sword  at  MacGregor,  that  he  beat  down 
his  guard,  and  would  inevitable  have  deft  him  to  the  teeth  by  the 
next  stroke,  but  for  a  circular  iron  plate  which  he  wore  withLi  his 
bonnet.  The  blow,  however,  brought  him  to  the  ground,  and  as 
he  fell  he  exclaimed — 

"  To  your  gun,  MacAleister ! — to  your  gwi,  if  there  is  a  shot 
in  it  1" 

"  A  witch,  and  not  your  grandmother,  wrought  your  night- 
cap !"  cried  the  astonished  trooper,  when  finding  that  his  sword 
rwng  on  MacGregor's  head ;  and  he  had  his  hilt  drawn  back  to  deal 
the  fallen  man  a  deadly  forward  home  thrust,  when  a  ball  from  the 
long  Spanish  musket  of  the  fiuthM  henchman  pierced  his  heart. 
He  fell  from  his  saddle  lifeless  and  bleeding,  and  was  dragged  by 
his  terrified  horse  (for  one  foot  hung  in  a  stirrup)  down  the  steep 
bank  towards  the  water,  where  steed  and  corpse  disappeared 
together. 

MacAleister  now  assisted  his  foster-brother  to  rise,  and  escaping 
MacDougal  and  the  rest  of  his  troopers,  they  made  a  long  detour, 
and  reached  their  gloomy  cavern  unseen  and  in  safety. 

{To  he  continued,) 


^    ^ 
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SIB     ISAAC      NEWTON, 

THE   GREAT   PHILOSOPHER. 
By  R.  M.  BALLANTYNE. 

One  niglit  a  bright  and  beaniafal  star  went  down  and  yanisHed 
from  onr  skies  for  ever.  On  the  same  night  another  and  a 
brighter  star  arose.  It  shed  its  first  ray  on  an  island  of  the  sea, 
bnt  as  it  ascended  towards  the  zenith  its  beanty  and  its  lustre 
increased,  nntil  at  length  it  threw  a  flood  of  daaosling  light  over 
the  whole  world.  The  first  star  was  Gralileo ;  the  second,  Sir 
Isaac  Newton.  On  the  25th  of  December,  1642,  the  great  astro- 
nomer of  Italy  died,  and  on  the  same  day  the  prince  of  British 
philoeophers  was  bom. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  the  greatest  man  in  the  fidd  of  philoso- 
phical inqnizy  the  world  ever  saw.  He  made  more,  and  greater, 
scientific  discoveries  than  any  of  his  predecessors.  He  lived  to  a 
great  age,  and  his  powerM  intellect  was  unimpaired  to  the  last. 
He  rose  from  an  obscure  position  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  fame ; 
but  he  was  not  spoiled  by  success  nor  rendered  vain  by  the  extent 
of  his  acquirements.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  modest  and  un- 
assuming. His  vast  stores  of  knowledge  taught  him  this  great 
lesson — to  know  7u>w  very  Uttle  he  reaU/y  knew ;  and  he  recorded 
this  a  short  time  before  his  death  in  the  following  memorable 
words^:  "I  do  not  know  what  I  may  appear  to  the  world,  but  to 
myself  I  seem  to  have  been  only  l^e  a  boy  playing  on  the  sea- 
shore, and  diverting  myself  in  now  and  then  finding  a  smoother 
pebble  or  a  prettier  shell  than  ordinary,  whilst  the  great  ocean  of 
truth  lay  all  undiscovered  before  me."  Above  all,  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  was  a  sincere  believer  in,  and  an  earnest  critical  student 
of,  the  Bible.  His  great  intellect  turned  with  delight  from  the 
study  of  Nature  to  the  contemplation  of  the  Grod  of  Nature ;  and 
it  is  very  interesting  to  know  the  fe«t,  that  this  master-mind,  this 
astronomer,  mathematician,  and  philosopher,  this  penetrating  ex- 
plorer of  the  unknown  regions  of  human  knowledge,  gave  his 
heart  more  to  the  things  of  Eternity  than  to  the  things  of  Time. 
We  are  told  by  one  of  his  own  intimate  firiends  "  that  he  was 
iMM^  more  solicitous  in  his  inquiries  into  religion  than  into 
natural  philosophy;"  and  his  nephew,  Mr.  Conduit,  informs  us 
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that  dnring  a  period  of  slight  indispositioii  "  the  book  which  was 
commonly  lying  before  him,  and  which  he  read  oftenest  at  last,  was 
a  duodecimo  Bible." 

Like  every  little  boy,  our  firiend  Isaac  did  strange  things,  and 
funny  things,  and  stupid  things ;  but,  unlike  many  little  folk,  he 
did  several*  very  clever  and  sensible  things.  Among  others  he 
gave  diligent  attention  to  his  lessons.  He  did  another  very  wise 
thing — he  studied  Nature.  He  did  not  merely  look  at  it,  as  too 
many  of  the  human  species  are  content  with  doing.  Why,  the 
cows  look  at  it,  and  so  do  the  pigs ;  and  little  they  make  of  their 
observations,  except  to  note  that  there  is  grass  to  eat  in  the  meadow, 
or  a  dirty  puddle  to  wallow  in !  No  blame  to  them,  however. 
They  were  not  intended  to  exercise  their  intellects.  But  boys  and 
girls,  men  and  women,  were ;  and  Newton  did  so  pre-eminently. 

Newton  began  life  in  a  small  way.  He  was  so  preposterously 
Httle  as  an  infant,  that,  as  his  mother  afterwards  told  him,  "  he 
might  have  been  put  into  a  quart  mug  I "  His  father,  who  was  the 
proprietor  and  farmer  of  the  manor  of  Woolsthorpe,  in  Lincoln- 
shire, died  a  short  time  before  his  son's  birth,  so  he  was  left  to 
the  care  of  his  widowed  mother.  As  time  flew  on  little  Isaac 
grew  stout  and  strong,  and  went  to  school — first  to  two  small  day- 
schools  ;  afterwards,  at  the  age  of  twelve,  to  the  public  school  at 
Grantham.  At  first,  we  are  told,  he  was  very  idle,  but  one  day 
an  event  occurred  which  induced  him  to  change  his  conduct  in 
this  respect.  The  boy  next  above  him  in  the  class  gave  him  a 
severe  kick  in  going  out  of  school ;  Newton  challenged  him  to  fight, 
and  went  with  him  to  the  churchyard,  where,  although  he  was 
smaller  than  his  antagonist,  he  gave  him  a  sound  drubbing.  The 
schoolmaster's  son,  who  went  with  them  to  see  hxr  play,  told  him 
that  he  ought  to  treat  the  other  boy  as  a  coward,  by  rubbing  his 
nose  against  the  wall ;  so  Newton  took  him  by  the  ears  and  did  it. 
But  he  was  not  satisfied  with  this  victoiy.  He  determined  also  to 
beat  him  at  lessons,  and  get  above  him  in  the  class.  Accordingly 
he  began  to  work  diligently,  rose  not  only  above  his  class-fellow, 
but  to  the  head  of  the  school,  and  ever  after  that  was  an  earnest 
student.  But,  indeed,  he  had  always  been  an  earnest  student  of 
all  the  oijects  of  art  and  nature  by  which  he  was  surrounded. 
He  was  passionately  fond  of  mechanics,  and  with  the  aid  of  little 
saws,  hammers,  hatohets,  and  tools  of  all  sorts,  constructed  nume- 
rous models  of  machines,  some  of  which  he  invented.  He  made 
a  windmill,  a  water*olo6k,  and  a  carriage  to  be  moved  by  the 
person  who  sat  on  it« 
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The  wmdmill  ms  beaatifiiHy  exaeated,  for  Norton  wu  neat- 
lumded  and  patientlj  laborions.  It  worked  well»  too,  eacept  when 
there  was  no  wind.  Bnt  the  sharp  wits  of  the  boy  soon  orercame 
this  difficulty.  A  monae  was  caught,  and,  by  means  of  maohinery, 
made  to  torn  the  mill,  and  this  httle  mouse  went  by  the  name  of  • 
the  miller.  Doabtless  the  miller  was  not  made  to  work  long,  and 
was  well  caxed  fiir  when  off  daty — for  Newton  was  particnkarly 
tender-hearted  towards  the  lower  animals.  The  water^ock  was 
made  ont  of  a  wooden  box.  It  had  a  dial  plate,  with  the  hoars 
marked  thereon,  and  an  index.  This  was  turned  by  a  piece  of 
wood,  which  slowly  and  gradually  fell  as  the  water  ran  ont  at  a 
hole  of  a  certain  size  in  the  bottom  of  the  box.  It  must  have 
l)een  a  nsefnl  dock,  for  we  are  told  the  domestics  of  the  hotnse  oon- 
enlted  it  frequently  daring  the  day.  It  stood  in  Sir  Isaac's  bed- 
room, and  was  supplied  by  him  every  morning  with  the  proper 
^amonnt  of  water. 

At  this  time  Newton  was  a  quiet,  {kinking  lad,  who  seldom  took 
part  in  the  amusements  of  his  schoolfellows,  and  spent  most  of  his 
leisure  time  in  "  knocking  and  hammering  in  his  lodging-room ;" 
yet  he  was  anxianfl  to  please  them  by  "  xnyenting  diversioiis  for 
them  aboTe  the  Tulgar  kind."  In  fisrct,  he  taught  them  to  "play 
phUoaopMadiy,**  He  was  particularly  clever  ia  constructing  paper 
kites  and  lanterns,  and  he  seems  to  have  shown  a  spice  of  mischief 
when  he  tied  the  latter  to  the  tails  of  the  former,  and  sent  them  up 
on  dark  nighte  to  frighten  the  country  people,  who  took  them  for 
wandering  stars. 

When  Newton  reached  the  age  of  fifteen  his  mother  required 
him  to  go  to  live  with  her  at  Woolsthorpe  and  superintend  the 
farm.  But  her  son  was  not  out  out  for  a  farmer.  When  sent  on 
Saturdays  to  transact  business  at  the  Grantham  market,  in  com- 
pany with  a  trusty  old  servant,  he  used  to  go  to  the  old  garret  in 
which  he  had  formerly  dwelt,  and  luxuriate  among  books  and 
contrivances  which  he  kept  there,— or  he  sent  the  servant  on  in 
advance,  when  near  to  the  town,  and,  seating  himself  under  a 
hedge,  dived  into  the  heart  of  a  favourite  autiior  until  the  man 
returned.  If  sent  into  the  fields  to  wateh  sheep  or  cattle  he 
amused  himself  by  reading,  or  whittling  and  constmcting  water- 
wheek,  utterly  unmindful  of  the  foct  that  the  cattle  were  treading 
-down  the  com.  But  it  was  not  mere  idle  gratification  that  in- 
•duced  the  lad  to  gaze  so  earnestly  and  attentively  at  the  sparkling 
4rops  that  flew  from  that  revolving  wheeL  His  busy  mind 
^ras  far  away  in  the  regions  of  speculation — ^meditating  on  the 
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resiaicmce  offiuids,  and  endeayoaring  to  find  out  what  was  the  heat 
form  a  body  ought  to  possess  in  order  to  experience  the  least 
resistance  when  moving  in  a  floid. 

One  daj  it  happened  to  blow  a  tremondons  gale,  and  Newton, 
as  nsnaly  was  on  the  look-ont  for  increase  of  knowledge.  He 
bethonght  him  of  taming  the  storm  to  account  in  one  way  or 
another,  and  at  last  determined  to  ascertain  the  strength  of  the 
wind.  The  plan  he  hit  upon  was  cnrionsly  ingenious.  First,  he 
made  a  leap  agcUnat  the  wind,  then  he  leaped  wUh  it,  and,  mea- 
suring both  leaps,  compared  them  with  the  length  he  could  jump 
on  a  perfectly  calm  day.  Thus  he  was  enabled  roughly  to  compute 
its  force,  and  afterwards  surprised  his  companions  by  remarking 
on  stormy  days  that  the  wind  was  blowing  a  foot  stronger  than 
usual! 

Newton's  mother  was  a  wise  woman.  She  saw  that  her  son 
was  not  destined  to  be  a  farmer,  so  she  sent  him  back  to  school  at 
Grantham,  where  he  applied  himself  more  earnestly  than  ever  to  his 
books,  and  remained  until  he  was  fit  to  go  to  college.  In  1661,  being 
then  in  his  nineteenth  year,  he  went  to  Cambridge,  and  entered 
Trinity  College.  Hitherto  Newton  had  studied  in  a  very  desultozy 
manner.  He  had  followed  no  rule  or  plan,  and  thus  had  wasted 
much  time.  But  now  his  studies  were  directed  in  the  channels 
which  experience  had  long  pointed  out  to  be  the  best,  and  speedily 
the  strength  of  his  great  intellect  began  to  appear.  His  facilitj 
in  acquiring  knowledge  was  amazing.  Before  leaving  home  his 
imde  gave  him  a  copy  of  Saunders's  "  Logic,"  which  he  studied  so 
thoroughly,  that  when  he  afterwards  attended  the  lectures  on  thab 
work  he  found  that  he  knew  more  of  it  than  his  tutor.  Seeing 
that  he  was  so  far  advanced,  his  tutor  told  him  that  he  was  about 
to  read  Kepler's  "  Optics "  to  some  gentlemen  commoners,  and 
that  he  might  attend  the  readings  if  he  pleased.  Newton  imme* 
diately  studied  the  book  at  home,  and  completely  mastered  it 
before  the  readings  were  begun ! 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  Newton  thought  Euclid's  "  Elements 
of  G^eometry"  too  simple,  and  the  truths  contained  in  it  too  self- 
evident  to  be  worthy  of  attention;  and  in  his  youthful  igno- 
rance threw  it  aside  as  "  a  trifling  book ;"  but  in  after  years  he 
expressed  regni  tnat  he  had  not  considered  Euclid  "  with  that 
attention  which  so  excellent  a  writer  deserved."  Tlie  arithmetic 
of  infinities,  algebra,  geometry,  optics,  mathematics  in  its  highest 
branches,  and  other  abstruse  subjects  were  the  studies  into  which 
he  now  plunged  with  all  the  energy  and  enthusiasm  of  youth  and/ 
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strengtli.  Bnt,  not  satisfied  with  these,  his  thirsting  mind  sought 
to  explore  a  branch  of  natural  philosophy  hitherto  but  little  un- 
derstood,— namely,  Light.  Descartes,  a  celebrated  philosopher, 
was  of  opinion  that  light  is  caused  by  the  undulation  of  a  thin 
elastic  medium,  which  he  supposed  filled  all  space ;  but  Newton 
and  other  philosophers  entertained  different  opinions.  Newton's 
experiments  and  discoveries  on  this  subject  are  most  interesting, 
and  have  proved  of  the  highest  importance.  He  took  a  prism,  a 
piece  of  glass  with  angular  sides,  and  fixed  it  in  a  hole  in  the 
shutters  of  a  darkened  room.  The  rays  of  the  sun  in  passing 
through  the  prism  he  found  were  broken,  as  it  were,  or  separated 
into  seven  different  colours.  He  then  commenced  a  series  of 
varied  and  ingenious  experiments,  and  at  length  discovered  and 
established  the  great  fact  that  light  is  not  homogeneous,  but  con- 
sists of  rays  of  different  refrangibility.  In  other  words,  that 
white  light  is  composed  of  rays  which  are  not  exactly  of  the  same 
character  or  kind  with  each  other,  and  that  these  rays  being 
refrangible,  or  capable  of  being  broken,  in  different  degrees,  by 
means  of  a  glass  prism,  may  be  separated  from  each  oUier,  and 
caused  to  shine  upon  the  wall  of  a  darkened  room — each  ray 
having  its  own  peculiar  colour.  Hence  he  erroneously  concluded 
that  there  were  seven  primary  colours.  We  now  know  that  there 
are  but  three— -reA,  blue,  and  yellow.  By  mixing  these  indifferent 
proportions  all  other  colours  may  be  procured.  These,  and  other 
discoveries  in  connexion  with  light,  led  him  to  invent  glasses  for 
telescopes  of  improved  forms,  which  ultimately  became  of  incal- 
culable value  in  astronomical  science,  and  resulted  in  most  im- 
portant and  splendid  discoveries  in  our  solar  system.  One  of  the 
grandest  of  Newton's  discoveries  was  the  law  of  gravUaJtion,  in 
virtue  of  which  law  all  bodies  have  a  tendency  to  fall  towards  the 
centre  of  the  earth.  Having  been  driven  from  Cambridge  by  the 
breaking  out  of  the  plague  in  1665,  he  resided  some  time  at 
Woolsthorpe.  One  day  he  was  seated  in  the  garden,  engaged  in 
philosophical  meditations,  when  he  observed  an  apple  fall  from  a 
tree  before  him.  This  simple  incident  suggested  to  him  the  idea 
of  the  law  of  gravitation ;  and«  by  a  process  of  complicated  cal- 
culation and  reasoning,  which  none  but  highly  cultivated  minds 
can  thoroughly  compr^end,  he  demonstrated  the  grand  truth  that 
the  same  law  which  causes  an  apple  to  fall  to  the  ground,  keeps 
the  moon  in  her  orbit  round  the  earth,  and  the  whole  solar  system 
with  its  complex  secondary  motions  faithful  to  its  central  point — 
the  sun. 


US  ISAAC  smoH, 


NWton  nov  atoodil;  and  patiently  sdvaitced  in  wisdom,  ead  in 
the  esteem  of  learned  aa  well  aa  good  men.  In  1667  he  beeame  a 
Fellow  of  Trinitj  College,  and  two  years  later  traa  appointed 
Profeaaor  of  Mathematica,  and  gore  lectnrea  in  optics,  in  wbicli 
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science  he  made  many  important  discoveries.  After  tbia  he  was 
elected  Fellow  of  the  Boyal  Society  in  1671,  and  frequently  laid 
before  that  body  the  resnlte  of  his  nnwearied  labours  and  in- 
yestigations.  He  studied  chemistry,  and  had  a  strong  taste  for 
alchemy,  by  which  he  seems  to  haye  hoped  he  might  succeed  in 
transmuting  the  baser  metals  or  substances  into  l^ose  of  higher 
value. 

The  year  1687  was  a  memorable  one  in  the  life  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  and  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  science,  for  in  that  year 
the  great  philosopher  gave  forth  to  the  world  his  grand  work, 
*'  The  Frincipia ;  or,  Mathexnatical  Principles  of  Natural  Philo- 
sophy " — ^a  work  which,  writes  Sir  David  Brewster,  "  will  ever 
be  regarded  as  the  brightest  page  in  the  records  of  human 
reason."  To  give  an  account  of  this  magnificent  work  in  oar 
limited  space  would  be  impossible ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  it  treated 
of  the  motions  of  bodies  in  free  space  and  also  in  a  resisting 
medium,  of  the  system  of  the  world,  of  tides,  and  stsxs,  of  uni- 
versal gravitation,  of  the  constitution  of  the  universe  and  reflec- 
tions on  the  "  Eternal,  Infinite,  and  perfect  Being,"  by  whom  it 
is  governed.  One  would  imagine  that  a  man  whose  great  intellect 
was  so  constantly  engaged  with  such  grand,  abstruse  subjects, 
could  not  afford  to  bestow  much  time  on  the  ordinary  affidrs  of 
life ;  but  this  was  not  the  case.  Sir  Isaac  loved  social  intercourse. 
He  was  cheerful  and  afiable,  and  submitted  with  a  good  grace  to 
intrusions  on  his  time.  The  great  secret  of  this  lay  very  much  in 
his  being  an  early  rieer  and  a  methodical  diatribtUor  of  hia  time. 
Moreover,  he  was  a  very  charitable  man.  One  of  his  sayings  is 
worthy  of  being  held  up  to  universal  admiration — "  He  who  gives 
nothing  before  death  never,  in  fact,  gives  ai  aU"  Undoubtedly 
he  learned  this  from  that  blessed  volume  which  tells  us  that  "  it 
is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive,"  and  that  "  he  who  hath 
pity  on  the  poor  lendeth  to  the  Lord." 

Towards  the  close  of  his  life  Newton  began  to  reap  some  of  the 
honours  and  substantial  rewards  that  were  due  to  his  manifold 
and  useful  labours  and  brilliant  achievements.  He  was  twice 
chosen  to  represent  the  University  in  Parliament.  In  1695  he 
was  appointed  warden,  and  afterwards  Master  of  the  Mint — an 
office  which  he  held  till  his  death;  and  in  1705  he  was  knighted 
by  Queen  Anne.  On  the  20th  of  March,  1727,  at  the  age  of  84, 
he  died,  and  left  a  blank  in  the  world  of  intellect  that  can  only 
be  compared  to  the  extinction  of  the  brightest  of  our  primaxy 
planets  from  the  starry  sky. 
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Bt  WILLIAM  ROBSON, 
Auikor  qfJokn  SaOton;'  "Lift  ^fSiektUiur  etc, 

(Coneludedjrom  page  208.) 

But  the  bell  now  rang  for  Baddling,  and  as  we  were  too  far  from 
the  place  to  allow  ns  to  witness  the  operation,  we  retained  towards 
the  grand  stand,  to  secnre  onrselves  good  places.  It  was  a  beantifdl 
day,  the  look-out  was  extensive,  like  that  at  Ascot,  and  it  seemed 
to  our  jomig,  warm  imaginations,  a  scene  of  enchantment. 

"  Oh,  what  beantifhl  creatures !"  we  both  exclaimed,  as  thirteen 
competitors  for  a  Bojal  Cup  came  to  the  starting-post.  In  fiact, 
there  can  scarcely  be  imagined  a  more  beautiful  animal  than  an 
English  raoe-horse  in  h^h  condition.  And  then,  to  fiancy  that 
that  neat  little  fellow  in  ^  parti-coloured  silk  jacket  and  cap,  is 
to  manage,  wind,  direct,  and  urge  such  an  animal  to  the  goal ! 

It  is  a  good  start !  Away  they  go !  and  every  eye  is  strained 
in  pursuit  of  the  gallant  troop.  As  at  Ascot,  almost  all  the 
course  could  be  seen  from  the  stand,  and  every  change  of  place  or 
fortune,  every  falling  off,  every  supposed  manoeuvre  was  watched 
and  shouted  at  by  not  only  the  interested  spectators,  but  by  all ; 
for  from  the  moment  they  start,  there  is  not  a  journeyman  tailor 
or  a  milkmaid  that  does  not  select  a  favourite.  At  length  the  last 
straight  mile  la  reached,  and  then  apparently  comes  the  tug  of 
war.  I  say  apparently,  for  no  one  knows  better  than  an  expe- 
rienced jockey  that  it  is  not  the  last  hundred  yards  of  a  race  that 
win  the  prize — ^from  the  moment  he  starts  his  brain  and  hands 
are  at  work  to  make  the  best  of  every  inch,  according  to  the 
strength  and  speed  of  his  horse.  Bacers  are  now  bred  so  com- 
pletely for  speed,  and  put  to  work  so  young,  that  the  responsibility 
of  the  jockey  is  very  much  increased.  A  jockey  during  a  race  can 
feel  the  powers  of  itte  animal  under  him  better  than  any  spectator 
can  see  tiiem,  and  may  discover  powers  of  strength  or  symptoms 
of  weakness  that  the  owner  did  not  calculate  upon. 

"  Here  they  come !  White  first  I  No,  pink !  Black  and  yellow 
for  ever!  White !  Black !  Yellow!  Fink  I"  are  shouted  in  all 
directions.  It  seemed  as  if  the  people  in  the  front  of  the  stand 
would  throw  themselves  over  on  to  the  course,  and  as  if  those 
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behind  them  would  &j  orer  their  heads !  Bat  the  real  trial  ia  left 
to  pink  and  yellow.  Yellow  flogg,  gpors,  animates  in  every  way, 
whilst  pink  is  in  his  stirmpa,  and  as  cool  as  at  a  morning's  gallop, 
but  his  eye  constantly  fixed  apon  his  antagoiuBt.  An  experienced 
spectator  might  however  discern  that  he  was  not  idle;  his  seat  was 
oniTtuiied,  his  hands   enlivened  the  horse's  month ;  be  did  not 


make  a  show  of  flogging,  bnt  he  felt  his  generons  horse  was  doing 
his  best.  Up  they  come ;  a  iew  yards  nmat  decide ;  the  shouts 
are  de^Jening,  intense  anxiety,  rain  or  we^tb  making  some  of  ^e 
Toicefl  sonnd  frigbtftilly.  Their  noses  are  level  u  a  rod — ^when 
pink,  gathering  ap  his  horse,  and  seeming  to  throw  more  than  his 
body,  his  very  soul  into  the  effort,  absolutely  appears  with  hands 
and  spnre  to  lift  the  noble  animal  from  the  sod,  and  pitch  him  in 
a,  head  and  neck  before  his  rival  I 
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mnst  be  over :  the  lifted  wheel,  however,  righted,  but  poor  Blissett, 
in  his  terror,  gripped  tight  hold  of  i^e  small  wing  of  his  trap, 
instead  of  giving  aU  his  attention  to  his  reins. 

«  This  must  not  go  on,"  said  Uncle  William ;  "  the  two  silly 
boys  will  have  some  serious  accident.  Mr.  Blissett,  will  you  take 
my  advice  P** 

"  Yes,  that  I  will,"  said  the  yoimg  man ;  "  for  you,  Mr.  Meredith, 
know  what  you  are  talking  about ;  you  are  not  like  these  grinning 
beggars,  you  could  make  the  brute  go  straight  if  you  had  him  in 
hand." 

"  Well,"  replied  the  old  gentleman,  *'  I  don't  feel  disposed  to 
exhibit  as  a  tamer  of  restive  horses ;  but  I  will  teU  you  what  you 
had  better  do.  As  you  have  no  servant  with  you,  let  my  groom 
take  off  your  leader ;  your  wheeler  seems  quiet  enough,  you  can 
drive  him  home.  Throw  your  doth  over  your  leader's  back,  and 
my  lad  shall  ride  him  with  you." 

Here  was  a  proposal  for  a  would-be  coachman  before  such  a 
number  of  people !  Disgraced  in  the  first  of  his  fields !  He  should 
be  roasted  to  death  at  tiie  meet  or  the  race-ball  I  But  what  was 
to  be  said  for  it  P  they  were  both  frightened  and  annoyed,  and 
at  length,  with  a  very  bad  grace,  they  acceded  to  the  kind  old 
gentleman's  offer. 

Bob  got  down  with  a  rather  saucy  smile,  which  was  but  a 
reflection  of  the  countenances  of  the  crowd.  We  stopped  till  the 
leader  was  clear,  and  then,  with  a  friendly  salutation  to  the  dis- 
comfited heroes,  we  bowled  away  at  such  a  pace  that  we  were  not 
likely  to  have  any  aomoyance  from  their  company.  We  heard, 
however,  that  the  bystanders  did  not  abandon  their  quizzing ;  as 
one  called  out>  as  we  parted,  "  Keep  your  tandem-whip,  Mr. 
Blissett,  and  practise  with  your  mother's  cats  against  next  races'." 

Although  our  chat  was  lively  and  unceasing,  we  met  with  no 
other  adventure  worth  relating.  It  was  a  treat  to  ride  behind 
the  noble  horse  at  the  rate  of  thirteen  miles  an  hour.  I  have 
never  seen^Jiis  equal  since,  except  in  my  own  dear  old  G«orge ! 
We  reached  home  just  in  time  for  tea,  and  Mr.  Wilford  bcong 
gone  to  dine  with  a  neighbour,  we  had  willing  listeners  in  Mrs. 
Wilford  and  Kate  to  the  animated  accibunt  we  gave  of  "  Our  First 
Baces." 
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THE  STORY  OF  A  TREMENDOUS  CROCODILB 
AND  AN  ASTOXJNDING  PALM-TREE. 

IN  TWO  CHAPT£B8. 
By  CHARLES  SMITH  CHELTNAM. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

One  of  the  most  fecund,  and  hj  no  means  one  of  the  least 
entertaining  of  living  French  c&nteu/rs  is  Monsieur  M^ry.  To 
English  readers  his  works  have  an  element  of  attractiyeness,  not 
rare  in  the  works  of  other  French  writers,  but  yerj  strikingly  ex- 
liibited  in  a  great  number  of  his  books — ^the  faculty  of  totally 
misunderstanding  the  language,  habits,  and  national  character- 
ietics  of  the  English.  Monsieur  M^ry  has  evidently,  at  some 
time  or  other,  paid  a  flying  visit  to  England,  and  has  seen  and 
heard  just  enough  to  mislead  him  as  to  everything  which  he  has 
not  happened  to  hear  or  see.  His  blunders  are  glorious,  and  he 
seems  to  delight  in  accumulating  them ;  and  as  for  the  most 
port  they  are  very  innocent,  no  English  reader  who  loves  a  laugh 
ought  to  wish  one  of  them  away.  The  cd,pital  story  of  which  we 
bere  propose  to  give  a  slightly  abbreviated  version,  contains  some 
droll  examples  of  his  incapacity  for  describing  accurately  English 
names,  places,  or  things ;  but  inasmuch  as  the  fun  arising  there- 
from is  quite  extrinsic  and  unintended  on  the  part  of  the  story- 
teller, we  shall  withstand  the  temptation  to  reproduce  it  in  its 
entirety.  On  this  occasion  we  prefer  to  laugh  with  Monsieur 
Mdry,  rather  than  at  him. 

The  city  of  BelflEist,  in  Ireland,  says  Monsieur  M^ry,  is 
peopled  with  savants ;  science  and  learning  ran  wild  in  the  ^ 
there,  as  wit  does  in  the  streets  of  Paris, — an  observation  which 
everyone  who  has  been  to  the  two  places  will  unhesitatingly 
endorse.  On  reaching  the  Irish  city  he  was  struck  with  the 
general  physiognomy  of  the  persons  who  passed  him ;  the  faces 
of  aJl  resembled  geometrical  fig^es ! 

II.  u 
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One  of  the  iimtimerable  savants  of  Belfast  was  Mr.  Adamson,  rich 
though  learned,  but  far  from  being  a  happy  man.  Every  morning 
on  rising,  Mr.  Adamson  (his  name  is  happily  suggestive  of  his 
Hibernian  origin)  addressed  to  himself  this  tormenting  question : 
"  Why  did  not  the  traveller  Bruce  •  discover  the  Peninsula  of 
Meroe  P  "  He  had  studied  Bruce's  map  from  the  Mountains  of 
the  Moon  to  Hermopolis ;  but  the  peninsula  which  the  veracious 
Herodotus  had  looked  upon  nowhere  met  his  learned  eyes.  This 
was  a  constantly  increasing  source  of  trouble  to  the  grave-minded 
and  patiently  enquiring  Irishman. 

At  length  this  state  of  learned  doubt  became  unbearable  to  him. 
Packing  up  a  stout  pair  of  Dublin  stockings,  he  went  on  shipboard, 
and  landed  in  Egypt,  not  deigning  to  notice  anything  upon  the 
way :  he  had  but  one  idea — ^the  discovery  of  Bruce's  undiscovered 
peninsula.  He  went  up  the  Nile  without  even  bowing  to  the 
Pyramids — a  piece  of  rudeness  which,  however,  did  not  seem  to 
produce  any  sentiment  of  anger  in  those  stoical  monuments ;  and, 
after  staying  for  a  few  hours  in  Cairo,  he  continued  his  journey 
to  the  ruins  of  Camao. 

He  gave  a  careless  glance  at  the  statues  of  Menmon,  the 
ciypts  of  Osimandias,  the  hypogaeum  of  Sesostris,  the  pylones  of 
Ins,  the  obelisks  of  Luxor,  and  the  other  wonders  of  the  The- 
baid.  Still  ascending  the  Nile,  he  saw  Latopolis,  Elethya, 
ApoUinopolis,  Ombos,  and  Syene,  now  distinguished,  or  rather 
disgraced,  by  the  barbarous  name  of  Assoan.  The  ruins  of 
these  ancient  cities  were  not  £&voured  with  a  single  note  of  admira- 
tion :  all  which  proceedings  were  very  humiliating  to  the  Egypt 
o£  SesoB^is. 

One  noon-day,  when  the  heat  was  very  great,  as  it  was  natural 
it  should  be  in  the  tropics  (!),  Mr.  Adamson  allowed  himself  to 
be  tempted  by  the  freshness  of  the  Nile,  and  determined  to  take, 
£ar  the  first  time  in  his  scientific  life,  a  bath  in  the  sacred  river. 
Looking  carefully  around  him,  he  discovered  no  human  being  in 
the  neighbourhood.  The  desert  perfectly  answered  to  its  name. 
There  was  not  even  a  statue  of  Isis,  of  Ibis,  of  Anubis,  or  of 
Serapis  in  sight.  The  Nile  flowed  by  in  religious  silence,  washing 
o&  its  left  bank  superb  and  nameless  ruins  bound  by  rocky  links 
to  the  Elephantine  of  Pharaoh.  Assured  by  the  soHtade  of  the 
■pot,  and  the  obvious  absence  of  police^  Adamson  took  a  header 
into  the  living  watecs  of  the  Nile,  having  first  carefully  arranged 
dxMB  and  boots  on  the  naked  shore. 

The  scwant  thanked  Nature*  the  canfnl  mother  of  amnkind^ 
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for  having  thus  thoughtfully  placed  a  fresh  stream  by  the  side  of 
a  burning  sand-plain ;  he  tasted  the  volaptnoas  pleasnres  of  the 
oold  bath — pleasnres  comparatively  unknown  to  labour-absorbed 
science.  He  pleasantly  remembered  the  occasion  of  his  first  futile 
efforts  in  the  art  of  swimming,  and  stmck  out  from  the  shore  with 
masterly  vigour.  But  while  he  was  rivalling  the  address  of  a 
firesh-water  Triton  a  threatening  snort  fell  upon  his  ear.  He 
turned  instantly  in  the  direction  of  the  sound,  and  saw  above  the 
suiieuoe  of  the  stream  a  greenish  snout,  ornamented  with  many 
leonine  teeth  and  a  pair  of  inflamed  ejes ;  and  he  saw  also  that 
the  snout,  teeth,  and  eyes  were  simultimeously  making  rapid  pro- 
gress towards  him. 

Instantly  he  remembered,  but  yet  too  late,  a  learned  fable 
commencing  in  these  words :  "  Egyptian  dogs  always  run  while 
drinking  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  for  fear  of  crocodiles." — "  0 
-wisdom  of  dogs !  '*  he  cried,  striking  out  with  all  his  might  towards 
a  little  sandy  island,  the  nearest  place  that  seemed  to  offer  him 
an  asylum  fh)m  his  frightful  pursuer,  which  was  a  magnificent 
specimen  of  his  species,  a  colossal  lizard,  more  ferocious  than  a 
Bengal  tiger  or  a  lion  of  the  Atlas,  and  who  saw  a  meal  in  the 
person  of  Mr.  Adamson,  though  hard  study  had  not  permitted 
that  learned  g&atlemaxL  to  accumulate  any  superfluous  flesh  upon 
has  bones. 

Mr.  Adamson  safely  reached  the  shore  of  the  little  island,  with 
his  pursuer  dose  at  his  heels ;  so  close,  indeed,  that  he  felt  hot 
breath  puffed  upon  the  bare  soles  of  his  feet.  He  stood  at  length 
upon  the  firm  earth,  and  was  about  to  give  himself  to  unalloyed 
delight,  but  the  thought  flashed  upon  his  mind  that  the  crocodile 
is  an  amphibious  animal — as  much  at  home  upon  land  as  in 
water — and  seeing  a  solitary  palm  growing  upon  the  rock,  he 
threw  his  arms  about  the  trunk  and  swarmed  to  the  top  with 
the  agility  of  a  squirrel.  Fortunately  for  him  he  belonged 
not  to  the  false  race  of  siwanU — ^fellows  with  fat  cheeks  and 
paunchy  stomachs — or  he  would  inevitably  have  been  a  lost 
luminary  of  science.  Happily,  hy  the  time  he  was  twenty  years 
of  age  he  had  resolved  not  less  than  fifteen  propositions  in  Euclid — 
a  meditative  ezerdse  which  had  made  him  meagre  to  look  at,  but 
admirably  fitted  him  to  climb  readily  to  the  top  of  a  palm-tree. 

He  settled  himself  as  comfortably  as  he  could  on  the  part  of  the 
tree  where  the  branches  and  leaves  shoot  upwards,  fall,  and  cross 
each  other,  according  to  the  caprices  of  the  independent  vegeta- 
tion; aad  having  assured  himself  that  he  had  something  solid 
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under  his  feet,  he  proceeded  to  look  towards  the  Nile.  For  a 
momeiit  his  eyes  closed  with  terror :  the  crocodile  was  leaving  the 
water  and  advancing,  like  a  fish  turned  into  a  quadruped,  towards 
the  palm-tree  on  which  he  had  taken  refuge.  He  quickly  ran 
over  in  his  mind  all  that  had  been  written  on  the  nature  and 
habits  of  crocodiles,  from  Pliny  downwards ;  and  he  thought  he 
remembered  that  the  climbing  of  palm-trees  was  one  of  the  well- 
established  characteristics  of  crocodile  nature.  "Heaven  send 
that  my  learned  brothers,  who  are  so  often  wrong,  may  be  wrong 
in  this  special  instance  I"  he  cried. 

But  he  had  scarcely  relieved  himself  of  this  apostrophe  than 
his  terror  was  redoubled,  by  a  sudden  recollection  that  he  had 
himself,  in  the  Belfast  Review,  stated  in  the  most  positive  manner 
that  crocodiles  climb  up  trees  like  cats.  What  would  he  not,  at 
that  moment,  have  given  to  have  cast  his  notice  into  the  fire ! — 
but  it  was  too  late,  all  Belfast  had  read  the  article ;  it  had  been 
translated  into  Arabic,  and  not  a  single  author  in  the  eastern  or 
western  hemispheres  had  had  the  temerity  to  contradict  his 
statement. 

The  ferocious  reptile  had  meantime  reached  the  foot  of  the  palm- 
tree,  and  exhibited  a  firightful  satisfaction  on  catching  sight  of 
Hr.  Adamson  through  the  leaves.  He  went  round  the  icee  several 
times,  examining  it  on  all  sides,  then  stopped,  as  if  he  had  re- 
solved upon  turning  the  siege  into  a  blockade,  in  view  of  the 
absolute  impossibility  of  taking  the  stronghold  by  assault. 

Here  let  us  do  justice  to  true  science.  As  a  savant,  Mr. 
Adamson  felt  a  lively  regret  for  the  mistake  in  natural  histoiy 
which  he  had  committed;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  resolved 
never  to  correct  it,  if  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  esci^  the 
deadly  peril  by  which  he  was  menaced.  He  reflected  that 
confusion  must  not  be  introduced  into  the  conclusions  of  science. 
A  fact  once  acquired  by  science  must  not  be  denied,  even  to  escape 
from  a  crocodile.  The  convictions  of  savants  must  be  unassail- 
able ;  or  what  would  become  of  Science  P 

The  attitude  of  the  crocodile  became  more  and  more  alarming. 
The  etridence  of  a  perfectly  strategic  blockade  on  his  part  was 
patent.  A  new  fact  was  thus,  however,  offered  to  Science :  croco- 
diles do  not  climb  trees  in  pursuit  of  their  prey — they  blockade 
it !  Extended  at  full  length,  the  monster  braved  the  burning  sun 
like  a  true  lizard,  and  showed  not  the  least  impatience :  he  awaited 
the  savant's  descent,  and  the  wagging  of  his  tail  expressed  the 
perfect  confidence  he  felt  in  the  ultimate  result  of  his  tactics. 
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In  tho  intereat  of  Science,  Mr.  Adamson  carefoUy  stndiei 
tremendous  reptile's  manners,  while  on  bis  own  personal  acc( 
1x6  shuddered  like  a  wretch  fast  in  the  clutches  of  a  lion. 

The  honrs  of  a  blockade  are  each  two  hondred  and  forty 
minutes  long;  but  Time,  though  he  often  walks  with  crutches, 
never  stops.  The  sun  went  down  as  it  had  the  day  before ;  night 
fell  after  a  short  twilight,  and  the  last  ray  of  light  fell  upon  the 
savant  blockaded  by  the  crocodile,  stretched  at  the  foot  of  the  palm- 
tree  in  his  tremendous  patient  immobility. 

Bansacking  his  memory  in  search  of  a  resemblance,  a  consola- 
tion, or  a  hope,  Mr.  Adamson  came  upon  Bobinson  Crusoe,  who, 
oaer  bebg  wrecked,  had  passed  a  night  np  in  a  tree,  by  way  of 
precaution.  In  all  probability  the  tree  of  this  illustrious  solitary 
had  been  a  palm ;  it  was,  therefore,  possible,  though  difficult,  to 
repeat  the  operation.  Bobinson  Crusoe  had  even  succeeded  in 
going  to  sleep  in  his  tree ;  and  there  was  no  question  that  the  beds 
in  many  English  hotels  were  infinitely  harder  and  less  sleep- 
enticing  than  the  top  of  a  palm-tree.  These  reflections  were 
efficacious  in  somewhat  mitigating  the  wretchedness  of  the  unfor- 
tunate savant  of  Belfast. 

But  in  spite  of  the  comforting  example  of  Bobinson  Crusoe  he 
got  yery  little  sleep  during  the  night.  He  had  several  dreams ; 
all  short  ones,  but  very  agitating.  He  dreamed  that  he  was  before 
the  Academicians  of  Belfast,  reading  to  them  a  memoir,  in  which 
he  demonstrated  the  non-existence  of  crocodiles ;  and  that,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  Sphinx,  the  Egyptians  had  invented  the  story  of  this 
fabulous  animal.  Just  before  waking,  he  thought  that  he  felt 
upon  his  cheeks  a  shower  of  crocodile's  tears.  He  woke  with  a 
stiart,  and  almost  pitched  head-foremost  on  to  the  wakeful  monster, 
at  the  foot  of  his  tree.  This  narrow  escape  made  him  more  careful. 
He  did  violence  to  his  indinatipn  for  sleep,  and  held  open  his  eyes 
with  his  fingers,  to  prevent  them  from  again  closing.  What  will 
not  men  do  to  preserve  their  lives  I 

When  the  sun  once  more  rose,  the  e<want  saw  with  despair 
that  nothing  was  changed  in  the  state  of  the  blockade,  except 
that  the  crocodile  covered  a  larger  space  of  ground  than  he  had 
done  on  the  preceding  evening;  for,  during  the  night,  he  had 
been  lucky  in  capturing  some  innocent  fish  descending  from  the 
White  Kile,  and  the  shore  of  tho  little  island  was  strewn  with 
fragments,  still  gory,  of  the  piscine  captives.  The  sight  was  a  sad 
one  to  poor  Mr.  Adamson ;  for  he  said  to  himself,  if  the  monster 
is  able  to  watch  all  day  and  to  fish  all  night,  the  blockade. 
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theoretically,  mast  last,  for  ever,  but  practically,  and  most  pro- 
bably, will  be  ended  by  my  sinking  of  inanition  into  the 
Yoracions  monster's  jaws !  This  reasoning  appeared  so  jnst  to 
the  mind  of  the  nncompromising  inquirer  after  truth,  as  instantly 
to  cause  a  revolution  to  take  place  in  the  hair  of  his  learned 
head. 

The  stomach,  acting  with  inexorable  independence  of  the  mind, 
claimed  of  the  poor  savant  arrears  of  two  meals, — the  supper 
of  the  night  before  and  the  breakfast  of  the  present  morning.  The 
murmurous  voice  of  hunger  reached  his  ears,  and  it  was  difficult  to 
withstand  its  pressing  importunity.  Two  savants  thrown  together 
in  a  like  case  of  famine  would  have  had  ready  their  dpropos  recol- 
lections of  sieges  and  wrecks,  and  the  stronger  would  have  eaten 
the  weaker,  with  the  purely  unselfish  view  of  preserving  himself  to 
science ;  but,  unfortunately,  Adamson  was  alone. 

One  of  the  facts  which  Mr.  Adamson  happened  not  to  know 
was,  that  at  least  one  kind  of  palm-tree  produces  a  fruit  called 
dates,  upon  which  the  Arabs  have  managed  to  live  tolerably  well 
since  the  days  of  their  earliest  history.  A  ray  of  the  morning 
light  darting  through  the  massive  leaves  revealed  some  large 
bunches  of  these  dates  to  the  hungry  eyes  of  the  savant.  In  his 
native  city  he  was  accustomed  to  breakfast  upon  a  rumpHsteak 
and  a  couple  of  rashers  of  York  ham,  washed  down  by  a  few  pots 
of  Dublin  porter ;  but  he  now  rose  superior  to  the  force  of  habit, 
and  contented  himself  with  these  providential  vegetables, — the 
manna  of  the  desert. 

After  break&st  a  strange  idea  presented  itself  to  his  mind. 
He  recollected  having  read  in  a  learned  commentary  on  the 
Egyptian  book  of  Sethos,  that  it  was  proved  that  crocodiles  are 
the  natural  avengers  of  all  outrages  committed  by  barbarians  in 
Egypt.  The  idea  appeared  reasonable ;  for,  he  signed,  if  this  is 
not  the  use  of  crooodiles,  of  what  use  are  these  horrible  monsters  P 
His  conscience  thereupon  accused  him  loudly  of  all  the  irreverences 
of  which  he  had  been  guilty  on  his  way  through  Egypt.  Hiere 
remained  to  him  only  the  last  resource  of  great  criminals;  he 
repented,  and  vowed  that  if  he  escaped  the  avenging  crocodile  he 
would  reverently  kiss  the  great  toe  of  the  tenor  Memnon,  who 
every  morning  sings  a  cavatina  to  the  rising  sun. 

It  tranquillizes  the  mind  to  make  a  vow.  Mr.  Adamson  looked 
anzioualy  at  the  one-headed  Cerberus  below,  to  see  whether  his 
contrition  had  produced  any  effect  upon  the  monster's  scales; 
the  monster  was  watching  as  wakefiilly  as  ever,  and  did  not 
appear  to  have  heard  a  word  of  the  savanVs  vow. 
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Shortly  after  breakfast  a  new  and  distressing  consequence  of 
the  blockade  began  to  manifest  itself.  Dates  are  a  wholesome  and 
a  nonrishing  land  of  food ;  bnt,  unhappily,  they  make  the  eater 
veiy  thirsty.  A  devouring  thirst  seized  upon  Mr.  Adamson ;  but 
what  was  he  to  drink  ?  Tantalus  saw  a  wide  stream  flowing  at  his 
feet,  and  he  died  of  thirst.  The  Nile  flowed  under  Mr.  Adamson's 
eyes  and  parched  lips  with  ironical  murmurs,  refreshing  the  air, 
but  giving  not  a  drop  of  moisture  to  the  gavanfa  dry  tongue. 
Comparing  himself  with  Bobinson  Crusoe,  the  facts  seemed  dear 
to  him  that  all  the  advantages  of  position  were  on  the  side  of  the 
latter.  Given,  that  Bobinson  Crusoe  passed  a  night  in  a  tree : 
he  came  down  from  his  arboreous  bed-place  next  morning;  he 
killed  some  parroquete,  and  grilled  them ;  he  refreshed  himself  with  a 
draught  of  rum-and*water ;  he  walked  about  with  a  parasol ;  he 
built  himself  a  lodg^ing*place ;  he  did  not  fall  in  with  a  crocodile ; 
and  he  did  stumble  upon  a  Man  Friday.  "  Happy  BobiBson 
Crusoe!"  thought  Mr.  Adamson;  "fortunate  solitary! — at  once 
king  and  subject !  And  yet  he  complained  of  his  condition !  I 
should  like  to  see  him  in  my  place,  on  the  top  of  a  palm-tree,  with 
a  crocodile  keeping  watch  for  him  at  the  foot  of  it !" 

At  this  moment  some  light  vapours  shrouded  the  sun,  and  the 
0av€mi  gave  a  start  of  joy.  He  counted  upon  a  delightful  fall  of 
laan,  and,  in  anticipation  of  an  hydraulic  repast,  spread  out  the 
palms  of  both  of  his  hands.  His  joy  was  short-lived  ;  for  he 
suddenly  called  to  mind  the  frightf^y  disheartening  inscription 
engraved  by  Bossignol,  the  friend  of  Belzoni,  on  his  map  of  the 
Nile:  Limite  delh  j^io^^te— Bain-bocndary I  The  pabn-tree 
on  which  the  learned  Adamson  was  imprisoned  was  placed  in  the 
latitude  which  is  shadowed  but  never  moistened  by  the  ckmds  of 
heaven! 
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MY  FIRST  AND  WORST  ADVENTURE. 


It  befel  me  when  I  was  only  ten  years  old,  so  that  it  may  well 
have  been  my  first,  and  thongh  it  happened  twenty  years  ago,  it 
was  of  so  singnlar  and  alarming  a  nature,  that  I  look  upon  it  as 
£ar  the  worst  adventure  that  it  has  been  my  lot  to  undergo. 

I  was  a  little  fellow,  left  at  school  during  the  Easter  holidays, 
my  seventeen  schoolfellows  having  gone  home,  or  been  fortunate 
enough  to  receive  invitations  to  spend  them  with  friends  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

I  had  one  companion,  a  poor,  hard-worked  usher,  who  never 
inspired  us  with  any  respect,  and,  I  say  it  with  shame  and  regret, 
was  regarded  as  a  fair  object  for  our  taunts  and  practical  jokes, 
chiefly,  I  think,  on*  account  of  the  manifest  disproportion  between 
his  length  of  limb  and  length  of  trouser.  Mr.  Wanlip  used  to 
sit  almost  all  day  over  the  schoolroom  fire,  looking  into  it  with 
rapt  attention,  sometimes  moved  to  smiles,  oftener  to  tears  and 
murmured  prayers.  My  mocking  laugh  many  a  time  roused  him 
from  his  reveries ;  and  when  I  asked  him  what  he  was  doing,  he 
would  confusedly  excuse  himself,  and  shrinkingly  deprecate  my 
anger,  as  though  I  were  the  bullying  head  boy,  who  had  a  fist  as 
hard  as  his  heart,  instead  of  the  mischievous,  but  comparatively 
hannless  little  urchin  that  I  was. 

In  a  day  or  two  he  began  to  be  more  lively,  falling  into  sudden  fits 
of  laughter  sometimes  after  along  silence,  when  he  would  recite,  with 
violent  action,  in  Latin  and  English ;  and  I  firequently  recognized 
some  rule  in  Syntax,  which  had  been  whipped  into  me  in  such  an 
effectual  manner,  that  it  could  never  again  be  forgotten. 

On  the  fifth  morning  of  the  holidays,  as  I  was  going  into  the 
schoolroom,  he  caught  me  by  the  arm ;  his  aspect  was  excited,  his 
voice  loud  and  joyful.  "  Wylde,"  he  said,  •*  will  you  write  to  my 
mother,  and  tell  her  that  a  great  change  has  come,  and  I  am 
released  P  "  "  Why  do  you  not  write  yourself?  "  was  my  natural 
question.  He  stared  at  me  in  speechless  surprise,  and  then  burst 
into  an  harangue,  of  which  I  could  make  nothing,  accompanied 
by  sueh  feats  of  agility,  in  the  form  of  leaps  and  bounds,  that 
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though  I  laughed,  I  felt  half  perplexed,  if  not  afraid,  and  ran  off 
to  wander  np  and  dovm  the  desolate  playground,  till  mj  face  was 
bine  and  my  hands  frozen  with  the  cutting  easterly  wind. 

When  I  returned  to  the  house,  the  schoolroom  door  was  shut. 
I  turned  the  handle  with  difficulty.  To  my  surprise  it  seemed  to 
be  fastened  on  the  inside.  I  stooped  and  looked  through  the  key- 
hole, and  saw  something  dark  on  the  other  side,  which  prevented 
my  seeing  the  light  through  as  usual.  Again  I  tried  the  handle. 
It  seemed  ten  times  the  weight  it  had  ever  been  before.  After 
many  ineffectual  attempts,  I  was  putting  forth  all  my  sfcrengfch  in 
another  attack,  when  the  handle  was  suddenly  and  violently 
wrenched  round  two  or  three  times,  the  door  flew  open,  and  a 
wild  figure,  with  glaring  eyes,  disordered  hair,  and  extended  arms, 
darted  out  upon  me.  With  a  cry  of  horror  I  rushed  away, 
believing  myself  pursued,  nor  stopped  to  look  or  think  until  I  had 
gained  my  bedroom,  and  with  trembling  fingers  secured  the  door. 
Here  I  waited  a  weary  while,  till  the  whitewashed  walls  began  to 
grow  grey  in  the  dusk,  the  narrow  empty  beds  to  look  coffin-like, 
and  the  whole  room  so  lonely  and  mournful,  that  my  fear  of  my 
tutor  gave  place  to  my  fear  of  the  silent  gloom  gathering  around 
me. 

With  benumbed  fingers  I  drew  back  the  bolt,  sofUy  and 
cautiously  opened  the  door,  and  ventured  out  of  my  retreat. 
With  nervous  shrinking  I  anticipated  every  angle  of  the  staircase 
and  dark  corner  in  the  passages.  However,  I  heard  nothing,  and 
met  no  one;  and,  before  reaching  the  schoolroom,  came  to  the 
determination  to  go  at  once  to  Mr.  Wanlip,  and  frankly  ask  his 
pardon  for  having  ever  joined  with  my  schoolfellows  in  tormenting 
him. 

In  this  penitent  mood  I  repaired  to  the  schoolroom.  The  door 
stood  wide  open,  and  the  room,  as  far  as  I  could  see,  for  it  was 
nearly  dark,  appeared  deserted.  After  a  frightened  glance  behind 
the  door,  to  make  sure  that  he  was  not  there,  I  shut  it  in  order 
that,  at  least,  he  might  not  come  upon  me  unawares;  and  sat 
down  by  the  fire,  wondering  rather  nervously  what  he  would  do  to 
me  next.  As  I  bent  over  the  fender  to  warm  my  hands,  I  noticed 
that  the  fire  had  burnt  low,  as  though  it  had  not  been  attended 
to  lately.  I  threw  up  the  scattered  coal  that  lay  about,  and  then 
put  on  a  large  log.  There  I  sat  for  about  ten  minutes,  when  a 
sudden  creak,  somewhere  in  the  room,  set  my  heart  thumping  in 
my  breast,  as  though  it  were  a  cricket-ball.  Paralyzed  with  fright, 
I  waited,  expecting  every  minute  to  hear  a  rush,  and  to  feel 
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myself  clutched  by  the  shoulders ;  but  nothing  came,  and  I  began 
to  breathe  again.  I  set  it  down  to  loose  boards ;  but  while  I  dared 
not  look  around  me,  I  could  not  really  satisfy  myself  with  my 
suppositions.  I  peered  into  the  dim  depths  of  Hiese  comers,  and 
discerned  in  one  something  black  lying  flatly  on  the  ground ;  so 
flat,  that  I  knew  it  could  be  nothing  more  alarming  l^an  an  old 
coat,  though  how  it  came  there  rather  puzzled  me. 

Turning  round  in  my  chair,  I  glanced  again  to  my  right ;  but 
I  had  hardly  time  to  congratulate  myself  on  that  part  of  the 
room  being  just  as  it  ought,  when  something  white,  moving  in  the 
opposite  comer,  arrested  my  gaze.  The  poker  fell  out  of  my  hand 
with  a  crash,  and  I  sprang  to  my  feet,  trembling  in  every  Umb, 
my  eyes  fixed  on  the  frightful  comer,,  where  a  man  in  his  shirt 
sleeves  silently  crouched.  I  cannot  say  how  long  I  might  have 
stood  rooted  to  the  spot,  with  the  sound  of  the  jangling  metal 
ringing  in  my  ears,  all  thought  for  the  time  absorbed  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  being  hoe  to  face  with  that  motionless  figure,  if  he 
had  not  suddenly  taken  a  sort  of  flying  leap  towards  me,  like  a  kan- 
garoo. I  sprang  back  to  elude  him,  crying  out  imploringly  as  I 
did  so, "  Oh,  Mr.  Wanlip,  don't,  don't.  I'll  never,  never  tease  you 
again.     I  promise ;  oh,  I  promise."     But  promises  were  vain. 

He  leaped  after  me  like  an  animal  on  its  hind  legs,  with 
frightful  agility.  *  In  truth,  agility  it  required,  to  keep  out  of 
reach  of  his  hajids.  I  besought  him,  over  and  over  again,  to  have 
mercy  upon  me — to  forgive  me,  and  not  to  hunt  me  any  more ; 
but  by  the  time  my  breath  grew  short  I  began  to  feel  that  mercy 
was  no  part  of  his  plan,  and  that  it  would  be  my  wisest  course  to 
save  what  remained  to  me  for  what  might  stand  me  in  more  stead 
than  words.  Oh,  it  was  a  dreadful  chase !  I  can  shut  my  eyes, 
and  see  it  all  again.  I  see  myself  flying  round  the  room,  my  tor- 
mentor leaping  after  me,  with  arms  extended  to  preserve  his 
balance;  can  feel  again  the  thrill  of  agony  with  which  I  found 
that  he  had  turned  unperoeived  by  me,  and  that  in  my  headlong 
race  I  was  almost  in  his  arms.  I  can  hear  my  wild  shriek  at 
finding  he  had  me  in  a  comer,  where  I  squeezed  myself  against 
the  wall,  and  escaped,  as  the  impetus  of  his  bound  carried  him  by 
me ;  escaped — but  only  to  be  pursued  again,  till  I  felt  sick  and 
faint  with  terror. 

Then,  for  the  first  time,  the  thought  of  escape  by  the  door 
presented  itself  to  me.  Strange  that  it  had  not  occurred  to  me 
before.  I  mode  a  desperato  dssh  at  it,  and  actually  had  hold  of 
the  handle. 
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Another  instant,  and  I  might  have  been  ontside,  and,  afiraid  of 
the  housekeeper  as  I  was,  I  think  I  shoold  hare  fled  to  her  for 
protection;  but  my  enemy  came  springing  at  me  with  a  hideoos 
yell,  and,  though  I  dung  to  the  handle  like  a  drowning  man,  a 
sort  of  stupefaction  came  oyer  me,  and  my  fingers  were  utterly 
powerless  to  turn  it. 

I  think  I  must  hare  lost  my  consciousness  at  this  juncture ;  for 
the  next  thing  I  remember  is  seeing  the  usher  at  the  fiirther  end 
of  the  room,  shouting  at  the  pitch  of  his  yoice,  rocking  his  body 
to  and  fro,  and  wildly  throwing  about  his  arms.  This  was  a  good 
opportunity  for  me,  I  thought.  We  were  the  length  of  the  long 
room  apart ;  surely  I  ooxdd  get  out  now  before  he  reached  me, 
swift  as  his  movements  were. 

Keeping  my  eyes  on  him,  I  seized  the  handle,  and  frantically 
turned  it  round.  The  noise  I  made  directed  his  attention  to  me, 
and,  dropping  on  his  hands  and  knees,  he  came  shuffling  over  the 
floor  towards  me,  his  head  raised,  and  mischief  in  his  eyes. 

Oh  that  the  door,  which  never  stuck  before,  should  stick  at  such 
a  moment !  I  believe  that  then  I  burst  into  tears,  and  capered  in 
my  despair,  while  I  shook  the  door  with  all  my  might,  but  in  vain, 
for  it  was  locked,  and  Busi)ended  from  the  left  hand  little  finger  of 
the  creeping  monster  within  a  few  yards  of  me,  rattling  along  the 
ground  as  he  came,  was  the  key. 

Then  I  first  felt  my  utter,  utter  helplessness. 

The  rest  of  the  house  was  shut  off  by  baize  doors,  so  that  I 
might  have  screamed  myself  to  death  without  the  smallest  chance 
of  being  heard  by  the  servants.  Although  so  well  aware  of  this, 
scream  I  did,  until  the  room  rang  with  my  cries ;  while  I  fought 
desperately  with  hands  and  feet  against  my  mad  companion ;  for 
the  dreadful  conviction  was  now  forced  upon  me  that  I  was  really 
wrestling  with  a  madman.  His  fiery  eyes,  his  foaming  mouth, 
the  desperate  strength  ih  his  half-starved  body,  the  cunning 
mingled  with  his  violence — all  combined  to  tell  the  fearful  tale 
nnnustakeably,  even  to  such  a  child  as  I.  I  speak  of  fighting; 
but  what  could  I  do  against  an  infuriated  lunatic  P  Truly  I 
could  have  done  nothing,  had  I  not  been  for  the  time  scarcely 
less  mad  tiian  he. 

At  first  I  only  endeavoured  to  defend  myself,  but  the  continual 
sight  of  the  key  that  he  grasped,  while  struggling  with  me,  brought 
back  wild  hopes  of  escape,  and  I  grappled  with  him  for  it,  as 
though  for  life.  Of  course  I  was  no  match  for  him  in  the  end, 
though  I   oflen  look  back  with   wonder    now,  thinking   what 
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frantic  energy  must  have  nerved  my  small  hands,  to  make  it 
anything  of  a  fight  at  all.  He  wrenched  himself  from  me  at  last, 
and  jumping  on  the  table,  crouched  there,  panting  and  glaring' 
like  a  wild  animal ;  while  I  lay  on  the  floor  where  he  had  flange 
me,  panting  too,  every  breath  almost  a  sob,  but  with  my  eyes 
fixed  on  him  so  intently,  that  I  think  I  can  recall  every  move- 
ment of  his  fingers  or  eyelids  during  that  time,  though  whether 
it  were  a  few  minutes  or  an  hour  I  have  not  the  least  idea. 

He  moved  at  length,  slowly,  gradually,  towards  the  edge  of 
the  table  nearest  the  fire-place.  My  exhaustion  vanished  that 
instant,  and  I  sprang  to  my  feet.  Glaring  savagely  at  me,  he 
leaped  to  the  ground.  I  started,  uncertain  in  what  direction  he 
would  come,  then  with  a  wild  cry  I  sprang  towards  him,  but  too 
late  to  save  the  key,  that  precious  key ;  with  a  shout  of  savage 
delight  he  had  thrown  it  on  the  blazing  coals.  Those  who  have 
never  been  in  my  position  at  that  moment  cannot  imagine  the 
despairing  anguish  with  which  I  saw  it  slip  down  between  two  red 
hot  coals  and  disappear. 

I  had  not  many  moments  for  lamentation,  for  the  next  thing 
that  entered  my  companion's  head  was  to  seize  the  large  log  that 
I  had  put  on  the  fire,  now  blazing  almost  from  end  to  end,  and 
brandish  it  at  arms'  length,  while  showers  of  sparks  from  it  were 
carried  in  all  directions.  My  involuntary  recoil  unfortunately 
drew  his  attention  to  me,  and  with  menacing  looks  he  advanced, 
holding  the  burning  wood  above  his  head  as  if  about  to  bring 
it  down  with  all  his  strength  upon  mine. 

If  I  had  been  a  man,  conscious  of  possessing  equal  power,  I 
might  have  tried  to  awe  him  with  a  steady  eye,  or  have  humoured 
him,  until  I  saw  some  means  of  escape ;  but  being  "  a  poor  thing 
only  ten  years  old,"  I  was  not  unreasonably  frightened,  and  being 
frightened  could  not  conceal  it,  so  I  ran.  Of  course  he  ran,  and 
then  began  a  second  chase.  It  would  be  hard  to  say  whether  this 
or  the  first  were  the  most  fearful  to  me.  He  did  not  add  the 
goblin-like  leaps  to  the  horrors  of  this  race,  but  then  he  pursued 
me  faster.  It  seemed  to  me  as  though  he  swept  round  the 
comers  of  the  long  table  as  if  he  had  wings.  When  I  ventured  to 
look  round  I  saw  his  face  through  the  smoke  and  flames,  like  that  of 
an  evil  spirit.  Charred  pieces  of  wood  began  to  fall  about  and 
smoulder  on  the  floor,  and  a  smell  of  burning  arose,  but  I  had 
no  time  to  see  if  the  room,  the  furniture,  he,  or  I  were  on  fire. 
If  I  had  been  I  could  not  have  run  faster  than  I  did,  for  run  I 
assuredly  should  have.    It  would  have  required  more  courage  than 
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I  possessed  to  stand  stilL  Presently  I  found  that  my  pnrsner's 
footsteps  had  ceased,  and  that  I  alone  was  rnnning.  On  looking 
round  to  ascertain  the  cause  I  saw  that  he  was  in  the  act  of 
setting  fire  to  one  of  the  large  maps  that  hung  round  the  room, 
in  a  second  it  was  in  a  blaze,  a  crackling,  writhing  sheet  of  fire. 
He  danced  and  jabbered  before  it  in  a  frenzy  of  joy ;  rushed  to 
the  next  and  fired  that,  then  on  to  the  others,  until,  to  my 
horror,  flames  were  leaping  and  curling  all  around  me. 

The  sight  seemed  to  make  him  more  mad  than  ever,  and 
though  he  appeared  to  have  forgotten  for  a  time  his  personal 
animosity  to  me,  yet  I  stood  in  trembling  and  fear,  half  expecting 
that  in  lack  of  other  inflammable  materials  he  would  ^  upon 
me  for  his  next  experiment. 

Perhaps  he  might  have  done  so  if  I  had  run  or  shouted,  but 
I  stood  at  the  further  end  of  the  room  half  way  between  the 
table  and  the  window  (that  hopelessly  high  window  that  I  had 
no  means  of  reaching),  rooted  to  the  spot  with  terror,  and  gazing 
with  a  sort  of  fascination  at  the  burning  walls  that  hemmed  me  in. 

Fast  the  flames  were  spreading;  here  they  had  caught  the 
woodwork  of  the  window,  there,  had  fastened  on  the  book-cases ; 
and  my  cheeks  were  glowing  with  their  hot  breath  as  they  leaped 
out  from  the  walls  on  either  side  of  me. 

I  thought  of  trying,  as  a  last  attempt,  to  rake  the  key  out  of 
the  glowing  fire ;  but  the  mantlepiece  was  a  long  line  of  fiame,  and 
I  dared  not  risk,  by  the  least  movement,  drawing  down  upon  my- 
self the  wrath  of  my  infuriated  companion. 

I  felt  the  atmosphere  growing  hotter  and  hotter.  The  glass 
behind  me  began  to  give  firequent,  explosive  cracks;  and  I  re- 
member thinking  as  I  heard  them,  what  my  schoolmaster  would 
say,  on  his  return,  to  find  the  large  window  cracked  all  over,  and 
if  they  would  make  my  brother  Jerry  send  the  money  all  the  way 
from  India,  and,  if  they  did,  how  much  it  would  cost. 

Meanwhile  the  poor  usher  was  still  about  his  fatal  work ;  and, 
as  motionless  as  if  I  had  been  bound  hand  and  foot,  I  watched 
him  hurrying  backwards  and  forwards  from  the  bookcase  to  the 
table,  underneath  which  he  piled  up  armful  after  armful  of  books, 
until  some  sixty  or  seventy  volumes  were  thrown  upon  the  floor. 
Then,  with  a  look  of  fiendish  cunning  and  satisfaction,  he  held  the 
burning  wood  to  them ;  now,  at  the  bottom  of  the  pile,  to  a  huge 
dictionary,  now  to  the  dirty  pages  of  my  Latin  Grrammar,  that  had 
fallen  open,  and  shed  its  dc^s-eared  leaves  about  most  conveniently 
for  his  purpose.     My  heart  throbbed  as  I  saw  how  fast  that  pile 
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of  books  became  a  Heap  of  charred  and  Bbriyelled  tinder;  how 
the  flames  fastened  on  the  table,  raging  underneath  it,  and  curling 
cruelly  round  its  edges ;  while  he  flung,  as  fast  as  he  could  bring 
it,  fresh  fuel  to  the  hungry  flame.  The  Are  grew  until  I  could 
only  dimly  discern  poor  Wanlip's  features  through  the  smoke  and 
flames ;  and  fearfully  wild  and  distorted  they  looked  through  that 
strange  medium.  His  hair  was  on  fire,  his  face  and  shirt-sleeves 
almost  black.  It  was  a  most  unearfMy  sight  to  see  him  thus, 
through  the  quivering  smoke,  shouting  and  dancing;  and  the 
higher  rose  l^e  flames,  to  a  more  fearful  pitch  rose  his  shrieks  of 
exultation ;  while  he  raved  in  Latin  and  G-reek,  declining  nouns, 
conjugating  verbs,  and  pouring  forth  Syntax ;  thiogs  that  I  sup- 
pose had  been,  as  it  were,  burnt  into  his  brain  through  year  after 
year  of  monotonous  drudgery.  Presently  I  heard  his  voice  through 
the  stifling  smoke,  loudly  proclaiming  tiiat  the  burning  table  was 
the  multiplication  table,  and  calling  upon  me,  in  a  magniloquent 
address,  to  lend  my  assistance  in  destroying  it  for  ever. 

I  may  smile  at  it  now,  but  I  could  not  have  smiled  then.  Large 
drops  had  started  out  on  my  forehead,  and  I  felt  that  the  atmo- 
sphere was  choking  me.  His  voice  began  to  sound  strangely  in  my 
ears,  as  though  it  came  from  a  long  way  off.  I  struggled  des'* 
perately  against  the  feeling ;  but,  notwithstanding  aU  my  efforts, 
it  grew  upon  me.  I  looked  round  for  something  that  I  could  rest 
on ;  but  everything  near  me  was  burning.  There  was  a  chair,  as 
yet  untouched,  a  few  paces  from  me ;  but  I  was  unable  to  walk 
that  short  distance.  My  head  began  to  swim,  my  eye-baUs  to  feel 
burning  hot;  and  I  gasped  for  breath,  and  stretched  out  my 
hands  to  fight  off  the  oppressive  atmosphere  that  surrounded  me. 
Oh  I  what  would  I  not  have  given  just  then  for  the  least  breath  of 
air.  My  failing  senses  were  partially  restored  for  an  instant  by  a 
tremendous  crash,  which  seemed  to  kindle  the  flames  to  double 
fury.  The  sound  of  their  rustling  and  crackling  over  my  head 
filled  my  ears  as  though  I  were  sinking  in  a  sea  of  fire. 

Then  a  writhing  column  of  fire  parted  the  great  hissing  tongues 
of  flame  in  front  of  me ;  bore  down,  to  my  horror,  straight  upon  me ; 
then  suddenly  wheeled  round,  when  almost  within  reach  of  my 
hand,  and  rushed  headlong  into  the  very  flames  from  which  it  had 
sprung ;  while  out  of  the  midst  of  it  came  awful,  awful  shrieks, 
which  I  pray  it  may  never  be  my  lot  to  hear  again.  Then  I  felt 
myself  totter,  was  dimly  conscious  of  sinking  forward  on  my  face, 
and  knew  no  more  until  I  came  to  mysi^,  in  great  pain,  and* 
opened  my  eyes,  to  my  bewilderment,  upon  white  walls  instead  of 
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fiery  ones,  and  closed  tbem  again,  nnable  to  tell  whether  I  were 
awake  or  dreaming,  alive  or  dead. 

Alas  I  it  was  no  dream.  I  had  indeed  had  a  narrow  escape. 
The  fire  had  been  seen  from  the  road,  and  the  unoonscions  servants 
were  apprised  of  their  danger  by  an  excited  crowd  that  gathered 
round  the  house.  We  were  missing,  and  all  repaired  to  the  burning 
wing,  to  find  the  door  of  the  schoolroom  locked  on  the  inside.  The 
window  was  shivered  into  a  thousand  pieces;  but  the  fire  was 
raging  there  so  fiercely  that  no  entrance  could  be  attempted  at  that 
-point.  They  had  given  us  up  for  lost,  when  another  key  was 
found  that  fitted  the  lock,  and  the  door  was  opened. 

The  bravest  in  the  assembled  crowd  ventured  in,  and  dragged - 
me  from  the  spot  where  I  had  fallen ;  a  spot  that  the  flamefi  were 
leaping  over  and  hemming  in  on  every  side,  but  had  not  yet  con- 
sumed.   A  minute  or  two  later,  and  I  must  certainly  have  been 
BofPocated. 

I  saw  the  room  after  my  recovery,  before  any  renovating  hands 
had  touched  it;  but  I  cannot  describe  the  feelings  with  which 
I  looked  on  the  blackened  walls,  the  tinder  and  scorched  leaves  that 
floated  about  witii  every  breath  that  came  through  the  disfigured 
window,  the  long,  charred  ribands  that  here  and  there  still  hung 
and  rustled  on  the  walls,  the  grate,  where  the  ashes  of  our  &^  stiQ 
lay,  and  the  key  no  longer  needed  that  had  fallen  on  the  hearth, 
and  that  narrow  strip  of  flooring,  about  the  size  of  a  coffin,  looking 
80  white  compared  to  the  blackened  boards  surrounding  it.  There 
was  one  sight  I  did  not  see,  save,  indeed,  in  imagination,  and  that 
was  a  little  heap  of  bones  and  ashes,  that  was  silently  carried  firom 
the  room  on  a  board  as  soon  as  the  flames  had  subsided.  Poor 
fellow !  the  tears  come  into  my  eyes  while  I  write  of  it.  Had  I 
but  known  his  fate»  would  I  ever  have  added  an  extra  pang  to  his 
short  and  unhappy  existence  P 

I  trust,  however,  that  this  painful  adventure  has  not  been  alto- 
gether  useless  to  me.  Frequently  have  cutting  words  been  arrested 
as  they  rose  to  my  lips,  sharp  dealings  been  replaced  by  generosity, 
and  the  despised  and  weak  been  gladdened  and  refreshed,  through 
my  reoollecdons  of  those  Easter  holida3r8. 

Plough  as  long  as  I  live  I  shall  lustily  oiy  shame  upon 
myself  for  my  boyish  cruelty  to  my  poor  usher,  I  have  felt  for 
some  time  past  a  growing  conviction,  that  had  I  not  been  the  hn- 
pertinent)  cool-headed  urchin  I  was,  I  must  surely  have  come  out 
of  that  fiery  ordeal  '^as  mad  as  a  Marbh  hare." 

£r    A*     At 
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BY  THE  REV.  J.  G.  WOOD,   M.A. 
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I  SXTPPOSE  that  eacli  reader  of  these  pages  is  either  the  pos- 
sessor of  a  dog,  or  desires  to  obtain  that  privilege,  and  that  he 
will  wish  to  learn  in  a  few  lines  the  best  way  of  managing  and 
training  his  favonrite. 

There  are  many  works  which  treat  of  the  Dog ;  bnt  all  those 
which  are  trustworthy  are  of  very  large  dimensions,  necessarily 
costly,  and  contain  a  vast  amount  of  information  which  is  very 
valuable  to  the  owner  of  hounds,  to  the  sportsman,  or  to  the 
gamekeeper ;  but  it  is  not  required  by  the  generality  of  those  to 
whom  these  words  are  addressed.  I  have,  therefore,  endeavoured 
to  condense  into  the  few  pages  which  can  be  allotted  to  a  single 
subject  all  the  information  which  is  absolutely  needed  by  those 
who  keep  dogs  merely  for  amusement  and  the  love  of  their  society. 

Firstly,  I  may  answer  here  a  question  which  is  often  asked  me, 
namely,  which  is  the  best  breed  of  dogs  for  ordinary  purposes  P 
We,  of  course,  exclude  all  the  strictly  sporting  dogs,  such  as  the 
fozhopnd  and  harrier,  the  greyhound,  and  perhaps  the  bull-dog, 
though  there  is  something  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  last- 
mentioned,  and  somewhat  maligned  animal.   ' 

The  tasks  that  we  wish  to  impose  on  the  dog  ore  light  and 
simple.  We  want  him  to  be  watchful  at  night,  to  alarm  the 
house  at  the  sound  of  a  strange  step  on  the  premises.  If  possible, 
we  want  him  to  be  courageous  enough  to  attack  an  intruder. 
We  want  him  to  be  a  pleasant  companion  in  our  daily  walks,  to 
hunt  after  anything  at  which  we  )iiay  set  him,  to  swim  aft«r  any 
object  that  we  may  point  out,  and  to  retrieve  anything  for  which 
we  may  send  him.  At  the  same  time,  we  want  him  to  be  com- 
pletely under  command,  and  to  be  obedient  at  the  least  word 
or  sign. 

Lastly,  we  want  him  to  be  cleanly  and  comfortable  in  the 
house,  to  know  how  to  keep  out  of  the  way  when  he  is  not  wanted, 
and  to  be  sufficiently  clever  to  learn  all  kinds  of  amusing  i>er- 
formances. 
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Where,  then,  shall  we  find  a  dog  wUohiscapaUe  of  fulfilling  bU 
these  conditions  P 

There  are  sereral  vaneties  of  doga  which  ore  well  suited  for 
general    purpoeee. 
ITiere  is  the  spaniel 
for  example,  faith- 


derer,  and  docile. 

There  is  thepoodle, 

perhaps    the  best 

"  trick "    dog     in 

the    world,    with 

bis    foimj     cnrlj  | 

coat  and  his  eoft 

brown  eje,  foil  of 

intelligence  almost 

homan.     There  is 

the  I^ewfoundland 

dog,  who  is  perhaps 

almost  too  big  for  '"*  "piaiit. 

a  dweller  within  the  honsc.     There  is  the  terrier,  as  amiuiiig, 

fcright-ejed,    agile-limbed,  fassj  animal.     There  is    the  Italian 

greyhound,  one  of  the  mostbeantifol  animals  in  the  world,  but  too 

delicate  to  please  the  taste  of  a  hay.     There  is  the  Scotch  terrier, 

that     odd,     wiry-haired, 

clerer  creatare,  which  haa 

HO   oflen  been  celebrated 

by  affectionate  owners. 

All  these  varieties  are 
delightful  animals,  and  I 
like  them  all.  Bat  if  I 
had  the  choice  of  a  dog, 
I  shonid  take  neither  of 
them,  preferring  a  mix- 
tare  between  the  terrier 
and  the  bulldog,  provided, 
of  conne,  that  each  were 
of  good  breed.      People 

generally  fancy    that    a  "■  »"«i«»- 

bnll-t«rrieT  is  a  dangerous  dog  to  have  aboat  the  hoose,  and  fancy 
that  it  is  given  to  biting  without  due  caooe,  and  is  too  savage  to 
be  torned  into  a  pet. 
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I  believe  that  muoli  of  thifl  znisapprehenBion  maj  be  traced  to  the 
long  established  and  popular  error  regarding  the  bnll-dog.  It  is 
seldom  that  a  favourable  aooonnt  of  this  animal  is  given,  and  it  is 
thought  to  be  brutal,  stupid,  Vindictive,  and  irreclaimably  feroeioos. 
It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  too  many  bull-dogs  agree  with  this 
description ;  but  it  is  equally  impossible  to  deny  that  whenever 
they  possess  such  bad  characters  the  fault  lies  almost  entirely  with 
their  master.  "  Like  master,  like  dog,*'  is  an  old  and  tme  saying, 
which  has  been  based  on  the  experience  of  many  years. 

If  the  Mi-dog  is  properly  treated,  if  the  owner  makes  the 
animal  his  eompwian,.  and.  if  he  carefully  studies  its  character,  as 
every  pet^wner  4ii|||ht  to  do,  enconraging  the  good  qualities,  and 
genUy  reproving  the  bad,  it  will  be  as  gentle  and  much  more  quiet 
than  a  King«  Charles -or  a  toy  terrier.  Looks  are  certainly  against 
the  animaL  There  is,  perhaps,  no  creature  with  a  more  fell  aspect 
than  a  thorough»bved  buU-dog.  Its  underhung  jaw,  its  glittering 
teeth,  its  sunken  eyes,  its  tremcoadous  chest  and  lowering  counte- 
nance, are  calculated  to  inspire  terror  rather  than  interest. 

Yet,  when  a  bull-dog  is  managed  with  a  due  appreciation  of 
canine  nature,  its  aspect  thoroughly  belies  its  true  nature.  I  know 
a  thorough-bred  bull-dog  belonging  to  a  friend,  one  of  the  fiercest 
and  most  sullen  looking  beasts  imaginable.  Every  one  gives  the 
animal  a  veiy  wide  berth ;  and  I  confess  that,  when  I  first  saw  it, 
I  thought  that  its  owner  was  not  acting  very  wisely  in  permitting 
it  to  walk  about  unmuzzled.  Yet  this  creature  is  playful  and 
harmless  as  a  kitten.  Its  great  jaws  look  positively  awful  as  it 
opens  its  mouth,  and  until  its  real  qualities  are  known,  it  requires 
some  little  presence  of  mind  tOf^rithstand  its  playful  rush. 

For  a  pet,  however, — and  tUs  series  of  articles  is  restricted  to 
pets, — ^the  bull-dog  is  scarcely  suited,  not  being  snfitciently  aetive 
or  lively.  The  purely-bred  English  terrier,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
as  mercurial  a  beast  as  one  oa&  wish  to  see;  but  it  has  little 
steadiness  of  purpose,  is  apt  to  roa  riot,  and  is  a  rank  coward,  not 
daring  to  faoe  a  rat,  and  havi^  serious  doubts  before  it  can  make 
up  ifes  nind  to  attack  a  mouse. 

Thnefere,  the  skilful  dog-fancier  contrives  a  judicious  mixture 
of  the  two  breeds;  and  engrafts  the  tenacity,  endurance,  and 
dauntless  courage  of  the  bull-dog  upon  the  more  agile  and  fiivolons 
terrier.  Thus  he  obtains  a  dog  that  can  do  almost  anything,  and 
though,  perhaps,  it  may  not  surpass,  it  certainly  rivals,  almost 
every  other  variety  of  dog  in  its  accomplishments.  In  the  capacity 
for  learning  tricks  it 'scarcely  yields,  if  it  does  yidd  at  all,  to  the 
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poodle.  It  oan  retriere  as  well  m  the  dc^  which  is  tapedaSj  bred 
for  that  pnrpoee.  It  can  hunt  the  fox  with  the  regular  hooada. 
It  eon  Bwim  and  dive  as  well  as  the  Newibnndland  dog.  In  the 
honee  it  is  one  of  the  wariest  and  most  iatelligent  of  d<^^  per- 
mittiiig  no  nnaocnstomed  footstep  to  enter  the  domain  withont 
giving  warning.  It  will  chase  labbitfl,  weasels,  rata,  or,  indeed, 
any  game,  with.onextioguishable  ardonr,  and  will  Gght  an^  foe  at 
which  its  master  maj  set  it. 


One  fiuilt  indeed  it  has.  It  is  jnst  a  trifle  too  qnarrelsome  with 
o&er  doge,  and  when  it  meets  a  strange  individaal  of  its  own 
■pedes,  and  has  gone  through  all  the  preliminaries  of  baclc-arcli- 
ing,  brisUe- setting,  lotio  voce  growling,  and  the  varioas  perform- 
ances with  which  two  strange  ioge  greet  each  other,  it  is  a  little 
too  apt  to  cnt  matters  duxi  hj  ch^engiug  the  other  to  instant 
combat.  Even  this  &nlt,  however,  is  easily  overoome  by  a  kind 
bnt  firm  master,  who  can  impress  npon  his  pnpil  that  it  is  not 
to  fight  anything  at  which  he  has  not  set  it. 

x2 
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And  here  let  me  make  a  few  remarks  upon  the  management  of 
dogs. 

Severity  is  not  at  all  needed,  bat  firmness  of  purpose  is  indis- 
pensable. Patience  and  good  temper  are  also  two  requisites 
without  which  no  one  should  attempt  to  manage  a  dog.  The 
animal  must  be  made  to  feel  that  when  an  order  is  given  it  has 
to  be  obeyed  at  once,  and  not  even  the  very  slightest  act  of  dis- 
obedience should  be  passed  unnoticed.  He  will  soon  learn  that 
lesson,  and  the  rest  is  easy. 

If  you  can  procure  a  dog  in  his  early  puppyhood  it  is  certainly 
the  very  best  method,  and  you  will  not  require  a  whip ;  but  should 
the  animal  ha^e  attained  maturity  you  may  employ  this  instrument, 
but  must  use  it  with  the  greatest  discretion.  If  the  dog  is  worthy 
of  the  name,  you  can  punish  him  in  a  far  more  effectual  way  by 
appealing  to  his  sense  of  shame  than  by  flogging  him,  but  if  you 
once  lose  your  temper  and  begin  to  inflict  a  beating  on  the 
animal  half  your  influence  will  vanish. 

If  the  dog  wilfully  disobeys  yon,  as  will  often  be  the  case  when 
he  is  full-grown  and  is  trying  your  metal,  take  him  by  the  neck, 
tell  him  how  wicked  ho  has  been,  and  give  him  one  very  sharp 
blow;  not  more  than  one,  because  if  you  do  so  he  gets  so 
frightened  that  he  forgets  all  about  the  scolding.  Then  let  him 
have  another  chance,  repeat  the  order,  and  if  he  disobeys  again 
inflict  another  stroke.  He  is  not  likely  to  offend  a  third  time, 
and  when  he  obeys  the  order,  speak  kindly  to  him,  praise  him  and 
make  much  of  him,  for  you  can  do  more  with  a  dog  by  praise 
than  by  rating. 

With  a  dog  which  you  have  possessed  from  puppyhood  there 
is  seldom  the  least  necessity  for  severity.  The  creature  is  so 
accustomed  to  do  what  his  master  desires  that  he  hardly  conceives 
the  possibility  of  disobedience.  Gentle  firmness  is  all  that  is 
necessary  in  such  a  case,  and,  indeed,  I  am  always  opposed  to  the 
infliction  of  pain,  except  in  rare  instances,  where  it  is  the  only 
means  by  which  the  animal  can  be  taught  the  necessity  for 
obedience. 

I  cannot  bear  to  see  a  dog  look  up  to  its  master  with  the  half 
frightened,  half  shrinking  expression  which  is  observable  in  a  dog 
who  has  been  accustomed  to  the  whip.  The  animal  ought  to 
consider  its  master  as  its  best  friend,  and  to  run  to  him  when 
it  is  in  distress  rather  than  to  fear  his  presence  and  tremble  at 
his  voice. 
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II.—THE  UNIVERSITY  BOAT  RACE. 
TO  THE  EDITOB. 

Euterpe  House,  March  31, 1863. 

Snt,  —  I  am,  indeed,  a  Inoky  chap.  Wonld  you  believe  it, 
although  I  had  leave  to  be  away  from  school  so  recently  as  the  day 
of  our  greeting  to  the  Princess  Alexandra,  old  Barcham  actually 
allowed  me  to  have  a  holiday  on  Saturday  to  see  the  annual  aquatic 
contest  between  the  two  Universities. 

So,  thanks  to  the  Grovemor's  permission,  I  went  home  on 
Friday  night,  where,  in  addition  to  the  usual  family  circle,  I  found 
my  brother  Bob,  who  had  just  come  up  from  Cambridge,  and  who 
loudly  declared  that  his  University  vmet  beat  the  other.  *'  They 
haven't  a  ghost  of  a  chance,"  he  said.  Now,  sir,  I  have,  as  it  iff 
proper  I  should,  a  very  great  objection  to  betting.  When  I  earn 
money  (which  I  hope  I  shall  in  a  few  years),  I  trust  that  I  shaU 
do  some  work  for  it ;  but  still,  if  on  principle  I  object  to  betting, 
at  the  same  time  I  equally  dislike  a  display  of  sdif-conceit,  and  pro- 
ceeding on  the  convenient  argument  that  the  ends  justify  the  means, 
I  thought  it  might  perhaps  be  allowable — ^for  this  once,  you  see — ^to 
resort  to  betting  in  order  to  cure  Bob  of  that  aristocratic  vice,  self- 
conceit.  So,  although  I  had  but  eighteen-pence  in  my  pocket,  and 
my  weekly  stipend  was  only  sixpence,  yet  I,  very  wickedly  I  own, 
offered  to  bet  Bob  half-a-crown  that  Oxford  would  win,  in  the  hopes 
of  making  him  lower  his  tone  a  trifle.  "  But  I  tell  you  Cambridge 
vmH  win,"  said  he.  "  Don't  care,"  replied  I,  sturdily.  "  A  man, 
whose  authority  is  just  as  good  as  yours,  told  me  yesterday  that 
Oxford  could  not  help  winning."  "  Well,  it*s  only  taking  your 
money  from  you."  "  Never  reckon  your  chickens  before  they  are 
hatched,  my  boy,"  I  rejoined.  "  The  bet's  on."  And  then  mamma — 
no^— no — mother,  I  mean,  told  me  I  had  better  go  to  bed,  for, 
according  to  the  daily  papers  of  Friday,  the  race  was  to  be  rowed 
from  Putney  to  Mortlake  at  8*30  on  Saturday  morning  ;  and  it 
would  be  neoessaiy,  therefore,  for  us  to  rise  at  six  in  order  to  be 
at  Mortlake  in  good  time. 

In  consequence  of  my  dread  of  what  is  called  "  over-sleeping 
one's  self,"  I  scarcely  dosed  my  eyes  all  night;    and  at  half- 
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past  five,  not  being  able  to  contain  my  anxions  body  under 
thj8  restraint  of  the  bedclothes  any  longer,  I  rose,  and  dressed  as 
soon  as  I  could ;  and  as  Bob  told  me  I  was  not  to  call  him  before 
a  quarter-past  six,  I  wended  my  way  to  the  library,  and  while 
glancing  over  old  volumes  of  Pimch,  looking  at  the  pictures  in 
a  volume  of  Once-a^Weeh,  and  scanning  old  newspapers,  I  sud- 
denly came  upon  an  article  on  "  The  University  Boat  Bace."  With 
about  the  same  expression  beaming  upon  my  intellectual  counte- 
nance as  that  which  the  face  of  a  miner  would  exhibit  on  finding  a 
monater  nugget  I  at  once  set  to  work,  and  read  the  article  oarefdily 
through ;  and  altiiough  statistics  are  usually  looked  upon  as  dry 
(I  know  I  hate  dates),  yet  I  am  sure  your  readers  will  not  object 
to  the  following  facts  about  the  various  races  the  two  UniversitieB 
have  rowed  against  each  other : — 

"The  matches  commenced  in  1829,  when  Oxford  was  the 
challenger.  The  race  took  place  at  Henley,  over  a  course  two 
miles  and  two  furlongs  in  length,  Oxford  winning  by  several 
lengths,  in  14  minutes  and  30  seconds.  In  1886  oommienoed 
the  matches  on  the  Thames,  which,  exciting  the  years  1843, 1844, 
1850, 1851, 1853,  and  1855,  have  since  continued,  and  are  likely  to 
increase  in  interest  in  each  suoceediog  year.  For  the  first  five 
years,  from  1886  to  1842  inclusive,  the  course  was  from  West- 
minster Bridge  to  Putney«  For  four  years  Cambridge  won ;  in 
1889,  by  1  minute  45  seconds,  and  1840  by  two-thirds  of  a  length 
only.  In  1842  victoiy  crowned  the  efforts  of  Oxford,  who  won  by 
18  seconds.  In  1845  the  course  was  changed  from  Putney  to 
Mortlake,  over  which,  either  up  or  down,  it  has  since  been  rowed. 
For  three  years  Cambridge  maintained  the  snperiori^.  In  1849 
the  only  unsatisfactory  race  of  the  series  occurred,  in  which  Oxford 
claimed  the  victory  from  a  '  foul.'  The  next  two  races  resoUed 
in  more  decided  victories  to  Oxford,  who  won  in  1852  by  27  seconds, 
and  in  1854  by  eleven  strokes.  In  1856,  after  a  gallant  struggle, 
Cambridge  again  came  to  the  front,  the  winners  by  only  half  a 
length.  From  1856  'the  matches  have  been  annuaL  In  1857 
Oxfiord  won  by  85  seconds.  The  following  year  the  balance  of 
victory  again  inclined  to  the  Cantabe,  who  bout  the  Oxonians  bj 
22  seconds.  In  1859  Oxford  won  from  the  Cambridge  boat 
swamping.  In  1860  another  splendid  race  took  place,  Cam* 
bridge  winning  only  by  a  length.  Since  them  Oxford  has  succeeded 
in  maintaining  the  palm  of  victory,  winning  easily  in  1861  by 
48  seconds,  and  in  1862  by  80  seoonda." 

Just  as  I  finished  reading,  Mr.  Bob  pat  in  an  appearaiwo« 
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and  off  we  started.  Of  course  we  could  not  walk  to  Waterloo 
Bridge — that  would  haTe  been  too  uadigmfied — so  we  "  chartered" 
a  Hiuisom,  and  reached  the  South- Western  Station  at  7  am. 
To  purchase  the  tickets  (Bob  did  this),  to  buy  a  penny  paper* 
and  to  jump  into  a  fint-dass  caarriage»  was  the  work  of  a 
minute,  and  before  we  had  settled  down  comfortably  the  signal, 
whistle  was  heard,  and  we  were  off.  As  five  out  of  the  inmates 
of  the  csffriage  donned  light-blue  ties — thus  evincing  a  partiality 
for  Cambridge — and  as  the  sixth  was  your  humble  servant,  who 
is  singularly  bashful  and  shy,  as  the  tone  of.  these  letters  must 
umpiy  demonstrate,  there  was  not  much  scope  for  discussion  as  to 
the  issue  of  the  race.  All  agreed  that  Cambridge  was  bound  io 
win — ^in  fact,  that  she  could  not  help  it, — and  as  unanimity  of 
opinion  is  a  great  drawback  to  conversation,  the  faces  of  the  six 
fir$t  clasi  men  soon  subsided  behind  the  sheets  of  the  papers 
with  which  thsy  were  provided. 

**  Hullo,  whim's  this  P  Why,  look  here,  the  time  of  the  race  was 
altered  last  night,"  said  Bob.  *'  It  is  not  to  be  rowed  till  half-past« 
nine,  and  then  it  is  to  be  from  Mortlake  to  Putney." 

To  think  now  that  we  had  risen  at  six,  when  seven,  or  even  half- 
pastf  would  have  been  quite  early  enough !  How  sulky  we  all 
became,  to  be  sure.  If  a  man  hi^arded  a  single  observation  on 
any  subject  whatever,  he  was  at  once  oontradicted,  and  that  flatly 
too.  There  was  onty  one  x^oint  on  which  we  all  agrc^ — ^that  it  waa 
in  the  highest  degree  ungentlemanly,  obtuse,  and  discourteous  to 
alter  the  time  in  such  a  way  that  people  oould  not  possibly  be 
informed  of  it  until  they  had  risen  and  arrived  at  ^e  railway 
station.  Bob,  who  I  must  say  is  a  very  practical  fellow,  at  onoo 
dstermined  that  we  should  go  on  to  Moitlake,  as  was  originally  in^ 
tmded,  and  then  should  walk  along  the  course  to  Futney, 
»  distance  of  about  four  miles,  over  a  veiy  bad  country. 
The  walk,  however,  did  not  seem  long*  for  the  banks  of  t^ 
river  were  crowded,  and  at  almost  every  ten  yards  we  met  some- 
bo^  we  knew.  We  reaohed  Putney  in  an  hour  and  a  hal^  halt- 
ing to  look  at  the  pes^petration  of  Uiat  polite  amusement  '*  Three 
silMks  a  penny,"  or  to  admire  occasionally  the  desperate,  and  some- 
times futile,  attempts  of  a  Cockney  sportsman  to  maintain  his 
equilibrium  in  the  saddle.  So  it  was  half-past  nine  when  we  arrived 
at  the  winning-post,  which  consisted  of  no  post  but  the  space  between 
two  barges  moored  in  the  centre  of  the  river ;  and  as  the  papers 
stated  that  the  race  was  to  be  rowed  at  9*90  jl.v.,  I  made  sure  tiiat 
we  should  have  to  wait  not  more  than  half  an  hour  at  the  osteidew 
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But,  flir,  only  jndge  of  my  surprise  and  disgust !  At  ten  o'clock 
no  boats  in  sight.  The  san  was  getting  yery  powerfol,  and  the 
company  increased  every  minute.  At  a  quarter  past  ten  we  were 
serenaded  by  a  company  of  "  niggers  " — I  beg  pardon,  Ethiopian 
serenaders, — whose  faces  were  black,  and  whose  hands  were  not 
exactly  white,  but  the  colour  which  usually  characterizes  the 
manual  digits  of  the  lower  classes  and  my  own  branch  of  the  com- 
munity. They  made  the  time  pass  pretty  pleasantly  till  twenty 
minutes  to  eleven,  when  suddenly  a  noise  is  heard,  the  people 
strain  their  necks,  and  shout,  **  Ah  I  "  Again  it  is  repeated.  It  is 
heard  nearer  and  nearer.  They  come:  Yes,  here  they  are.  Not  the 
boats ;  but  a  crowd  of  horsemen,  who  dash  down  to  the  river,  and 
tell  us  they  have  witnessed  the  start,  and  have  now  ridden  over 
to  see  the  finish.  Nor  do  they  have  to  wait  long,  for  shonta 
borne  along  the  bank  proclaim  that  the  boats  are  in  sight. 
''  Hurrah !  Oxford,  Oxford  wins.  Dark  blue  for  ever.  Well 
pulled,  Oxford !  Hurrah  !  "  "  No,  you  muff,  it's  Cambridge. 
Don't  you  see  the  light  blueP  Of  course  it  is.  Come  along. 
Cambridge  wins.     Light  blue  for  ever !  *' 

Is  it  Cambridge  though  P  Nothing  of  the  sort.  A  trim-built 
wherry,  manned  by  eight  sinewy  and  stalwart  remiges,  with  dark 
blue  oars,  dashes  past,  and  at  once  rushes  through  the  barges,  whilst 
slowly  in  the  wake,  although  straining  every  nerve,  comes  the 
Cambridge  boat,  the  men  rowing  wildly,  and  exldbiting  symptoms  of 
distress.  Oxford  rowed  the  distance  in  twenty-three  minutes  five 
seconds,  and  won  by  twenty-two  seconds,  or  about  a  hundred 
yards.  From  what  I  hear  lliey  started  well,  gradually  increased 
the  lead,  and  won,  as  I  can  testify,  with  the  absurdest  ease 
imaginable.  In  fact,  it  was  not  a  race  at  all.  Cambridge,  firom 
the  moment  of  starting,  never  had  a  chance,  and  the  Oxford  crew 
occasionally  rowed  eaoly  in  order  to  allow  their  opponents  to  be 
a  little  nearer.  Such  is  the  chance  of  annual  matches.  Here  Cam- 
bridge turns  out  a  better  crew  than  it  has  had  for  years,  and 
Oxford,  in  a  quiet  easy  manner,  runs  away  from  them  altogether. 
Pshaw,  sir,  it  was  absurd,  ridiculous !  If  the  Cambridge  men 
cannot  row  better,  they  had  better  give  it  up  altogether,  and  not 
80  utterly  disgust  with  their  incapacity. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

SCHOOLBOT. 

P.S.— -1  don't  feel  quite  so  crusty  now,  for  Bob  has  just  paid  me 
the  two  shillings  and  sixpence  I  won  of  him. 
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OR,    THE    HISTORY    OP    A    HARLEQUIN. 
By  STIRLING  CX)YNB. 

CHAPTER  YIII. 

Hugh  "  tambles"  into  a  new  sort  of  life— lUusionB  dispelled,  and  melancholy 
reflections — "Boat  alongside" — Strange,  if  True— The  Invisible  Buoca- 
nier— An  autttmnal  night  at  sea — ^Terriflo  Tales — The  Captain's  Yam. 

"  On  the  recommendation  of  the  mate,  I  was  taken  by  Captain 
Grey  npon  trial  for  the  voyage,  and  was  forthwith  entered  as  one  of 
the  hands  of  the  Enterprise.  My  firiend  Bichard  Davis  had  taken 
care  to  provide  me  with  a  proper  sea-going  rig, —  in  which  ho 
declared  I  looked  more  ship-shape  than  in  my  shore  toggery, — 
and  a  small  deal  chest,  which  I  was  ordered  to  carry  into 
foVsl — a  sort  of  limbo,  as  I  ascertained,  to  which  the  crew  were 
consigned. 

**  Following,  with  my  chest  on  my  shoulder,  a  sailor  who  was 
ordered  to  condnct  me  to  my  new  quarters,  we  stopped  at  a  narrow 
hatchway  in  the  fore  part  of  the  ship. 

"  *  Here  you  are,  youngster,'  said  my  guide,  *  down  there — ^your 
berth's  the  for'radest  on  the  starboard  hand — look  alive,  and 
tumble  down,  or  you'll  catch  a  rope's  ending  from  the  second 
mate.' 

**  All  I  could  understand  from  these  instructions  was  that  I  was 
to  tumble  down ;  an  injunction  which  I  literally  obeyed,  for  I  had 
scarcely  begun  to  descend  the  perpendicular  ladder  than  my  foot 
slipped,  and  I  was  precipitated  with  my  box  into  the  dark  abyss,  on 
to  the  shoulders  of  the  boatswain,  a  surly  old  tar,  who  gave  vent  to 
his  feelings  by  flinging  me,  like  an  old  sail,  into  a  comer,  accom- 
panied by  a  remark  on  my  stupidity  more  emphatic  than  polite. 

"  Clambering,  stumbling,  and  struggling  amongst  chests  and 
hammocks  with  which  the  forecastle  was  encumbered,  I  at  length, 
after  receiving  sundry  cuffs  and  objurgations  provoked  by  my  in- 
trusion on  other  premises  than  my  own,  found  the  berth  which 
had  been  assigned  me  not  quite  so  large  nor  comfortable  as  the 
kennel  of  a  good-sized  terrier. 

"  I  will  pass  rapidly  over  the  first  days  of  our  voyage,  while 
undergoing  the  initiatory  ordeal  of  sea-sickness.    More  dead  than 
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aJive  I  lay  helplessly  in  my  bertli,  making  solemn  resolations — 
between  the  horrible  spasms  which  seemed  to  draw  my  stomach 
inside  ont  like  a  close-titting  stocking —  never  again  to  tempt  the 
waves,  if  Heaven  permitted  me  to  set  foot  on  dry  land  again. 
Indulging  in  serious  thoughts  like  these,  on  the  third  morning  of 
my  sufferings  I  was  unexpectedly  electrified  by  a  rough  voice  in 
my  ear,  simultaneously  with  a  ^arp  application  of  a  rope's  end 
to  my  shoulders,  ordering  me  to  '  turn  out,  and  leave  off  sham- 
ming Abraham  any  longer*' 

"  Obeying  this  peremptory  hint,  I  hastened  upon  deck,  where 
the  fresh  air  speedily  revived  me.  We  had  got  clear  of  the  Irish 
coast  and  the  tumbling  sea,  which  had  sorely  tried  the  stomachs 
of  the  landsmen,  and  were  now  bowling  with  a  fine  leading  bxeeiEe 
along  the  easy  swell  of  the  Atlantic.  The  passengers,  gradually 
recovering  from  the  effects  of  their  sickness,  one  by  one  crawled 
from  their  close  dens,  until  the  deck  was  once  more  peopled  by  a 
busy  throng.  During  the  two  following  days  the  crew  were  kept 
hard  at  work,  putting  the  ship  in  order,  stowing  away  the  luggage 
and  the  ship's  stores.  A  life  at  sea  had  already  lost  many  of  its 
charms  for  me ;  and  I  began  to  suspect  that  the  ease,  the  freedom, 
and  independence  which  I  fancied  all  sailors  enjoyed  would  turn 
oat  to  be  little  better  than  laborious  slavery  and  close  confine- 
ment. Oppressed  by  these  melancholy  reflections,  I  had  retired 
one  evening  to  a  comer  of  the  deck,  and  gave  way  to  a  passion  of 
tears. 

" '  Hollo,  boy,'  cried  the  kind-hearted  mate,  who  had  approached 
me  unperceived.  '  What's  the  matter,  that  you've  set  ihe  pomps 
a-going  P ' 

"  '  I  don't  know,  sir — but — ^I — I--don't  think  I  shall  like  to  be 
a  sailor.' 

"  '  Ah  I  you've  fonnd  it  ont,  have  yon  P  You  wouldn't  believe 
me  if  I'd  told  you  so  at  first — no  boy  does ;  but  they  mostly  get 
enough  of  it  before  they've  eaten  a  barrel  of  salt  junk.  However, 
you're  bound  for  a  full  due  now,  and  there's  no  use  snivelling 
over  it  —  not  a  bit  of  it ;  so,  I  say,  keep  a  good  weather  helm, 
braoe  all  sharp,  and  trust  in  Providence  for  the  rest  That's 
the  best  plan;  leastways,  I  always  found  it  so^  and  I've  weathered 
many  a  gale  in  my  time.  Grief 's  a  heavy  cargo  that  has 
brought  many  a  stout  ship  to  the  bottom ;  whereas,  if  you'll  take 
my  advice,  youll  go  to  work  witli  a  will,  and  if  you  don't  iukcy  a 
sulor's  life  by  the  time  we  return  to  England,  why,  then,  you 
ar^^-ot  home  again.' 
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Bidiard  Dark,  having  oondnded  hia  admoniioiy  Bpeeob,  wbm 
rolling  awaj  to  gi^e  some  directions  about  tlie  alup,  when  the 
man  on  the  look-oat  forward  ahonted — 
** '  Boat  on  the  weather  bow  V 

** '  Keep  her  away  a  little,'  cried  the  mate  to  the  man  at  the 
wHeeL    '  What  can  a  boat  be  doing  here  P ' 

"  Leaning  over  the  ship's  side,  he  conld  distinotly  hear  the 
ngaiax  pnll  of  oars  approaching  the  ship,  though  no  boat  could 
be  descried  upon  the  calm  sea,  which  glittered  like  a  sheet  of 
mc^ten  silver  beneath  the  rajs  of  a  rising  moon.  The  sounds 
came  nearer  and  nearer,  until  they  seemed  dose  under  the  ship's 
bows. 

"  '  Scat,  ahoj  I'  hailed  the  mate,  through  his  hollowed  hands. 
« *  Hollo  r  replied  a  harsh  voice  from  the  waters.    *  What  ship, 
and  where  bound  P ' 

** '  The  Enierpriae,  of  London,  bound  to  New  Yoik,  with  pas- 
seogero  from  Cork,'  cried  the  mate,  wondering  he  could  not  dis- 
cover the  boat. 

** '  Heave  us  a  rope.  I  want  to  come  aboard  of  you,'  cried  the 
same  harsh  voice,  now  apparently  close  under  the  main  chains. 

"  The  mate  involuntarily  flung  a  coil  of  rope  in  the  direction  of 
the  speaker.  He  felt  the  sudden  check  of  the  boat  upon  it,  and 
heard  the  clatter  of  the  oars  as  the  men  unshipped,  and  laid  them 
in  the  boat  alongside.  Still,  nothing  was  to  be  seen.  One  of  the 
hands  on  deck  declared  afterwards  that  he  distinctly  saw  a  tall 
dark-featured  man,  dressed  in  an  old-fkshioned  gold-laced  suit, 
wearing  a  cocked  hat  of  formidable  dimensions,  and  carrying  a 
bmoe  of  pistols  and  a  cutlass  in  his  belt,  ascend  the  ship's  side  as 
nimbly  as  a  monkey,  leap  upon  deck,  and  suddenly  vanish.  Pre- 
sently the  fast-rope  of  the  invisible  boat  slackened,  the  oars  were 
heard  falling  into  the  rowlocks,  and  the  next  moment  they  were 
beating  the  waters  with  mechanical  regularify,  until  the  sound 
died  away  in  the  distance. 

"  *  Did  any  one  ever  hear  or  see  the  like  of  thatP'  cried  Tom 
Bingbolti  the  boatswain — his  loud  rough  Toioe  subdued  to  a 
guttural  whisper. 

" '  Yes,'  said  the  awe-striken  carpenter,  with  a  face  as  white  as 
a  new  tope'l  in  the  moonlig^.     'I'ye  heerd  of  the  Invisible 
Buecanier  coming  aboard  ships  in  that  onnatural  way.' 
" '  Who  was  the  Invisible  Buecanier  P' 

" '  Well,  I'm  told  he  was  one  of  those  desperate  piraies  that 
omieed  in  the  Spoadsh  Main  a  long  while  ago.    Amost  owdaoioua 
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fellow  he  was — caring  for  nothing  here  or  hereafter ;  and  so  daring, 
that  he  used  to  swagger  through  the  streets  of  Kingstown,  in 
Jamaickj,  dressed  like  an  admiral,  with  a  hoat's  crew  of  his  cut- 
throats at  his  back,  armed  to  the  eyes,  flinging  dollars  abont  as  if 
they'd  been  chips ;  and  boasting  that  King  (George  hadn't  a  ship 
that  could  make  him  haul  down  his  black  flag.  Hows'eyer,  he 
met  his  match  at  last,  and  got  such  a  peppering  from  an  English 
cruiser  that,  after  fighting  till  nearly  all  his  men  were  killed,  he  had 
only  time  to  jnmp  into  a  boat  alongside,  with  eight  or  ten  of  his 
rascals,  before  a  party^from  the  King's  ship  had  boarded  the  pirate 
on  the  opposite  side.  The  villain  had  his  revenge  though ;  for 
before  quitting  his  ship  he  had  placed  a  slow  match  to  a  barrel  of 
gunpowder,  which  soon  after  exploded,  and  blew  the  pirate  craft 
and  her  unfortunate  prize  masters  into  the  elements.  Since  then  the 
Buccanier  and  his  boat's  crew  have  been  pnlling  here  and  there 
npon  the  wide  seas.  Nobody  has  ever  seen  Ihem ;  and  if  you 
don't  heave  them  a  rope  when  they  come  alongside,  the  captain 
can't  get  on  board  to  harm  the  ship.' 

"  '  All  stuff,'  replied  the  mate,  who,  being  conscious  that  it  was 
he  who  flung  the  rope  to  the  invisible  boat,  tried  to  conceal  the 
annoyance  he  felt  at  the  circumstance. 

*'  By  the  following  day  the  story  had  spread  to  the  steerage  and 
the  cabin,  and  was  discussed  amongst  the  passengers  with  various 
comments,  and  the  addition  of  several  incidents  calculated  to  in- 
crease the  alarm  felt  amongst  the  believers  in  supernatural  agency. 

"  The  captain,  a  sensible,  intelligent  man,  laughed  at  the  tale, 
and  attributed  the  whole  affair  to  natural  causes  exaggerated  into 
something  strange  and  terrible  by  the  superstitious  fears  of  the 
men  of  the  watdb.  Amongst  the  seamen  and  steerage  passengers 
the  opinion  was,  however,  unanimous  that  the  visit  of  the  viewless 
boat  boded  no  good  to  the  ship. 

"  Some  days  passed  away  without  any  occurrence  to  disturb  the 
unvarying  monotony  of  a  sea  voyage.  The  weather  had  been  un- 
commonly fine,  and  the  passengers,  gradually  accommodating 
themselves  to  the  confined  space  and  other  inconveniences  of  a 
life  on  board  an  emigrant  ship,  spent  most  of  their  time  on  deck ; 
the  men  lounging  in  groups  on  the  forecastle,  or  gazing  listlessly 
over  the  vessel's  side,  while  the  women  worked  at  their  needle, 
nursed  their  children,  or  employed  themselves  otherwise  in  a 
variety  of  usefiil  ways. 

"  It  was  the  evening  of  one  of  those  lovely  autumnal  days — 
never  more  lovely  than  at  sea — when  the  sun  went  down  in 
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a  flood  <^  splendour  upon  the  broad  bosom  of  the  AUantio.  The 
wind  was  hushed  to  sleep,  and  the  sails  of  the  Enterprise 
flapped  against  her  taper  masts,  as  the  dark  hull  rollod  lazily 
on  the  gently  undulating  ocean.  Scarcely  had  the  golden  radiance 
faded  in  the  west,  and  the  dark  closed  upon  the  rear  of  twilight, 
than  the  deep  blue  concave  became  studded  with  starry  points  and 
clusters;  and,  ever  as  one  constellation  rose  above  another,  the 
seaman's  eye  was  turned  aloft,  where  the  everlasting  lamps  of 
night  lay  scattered  through  illimitable  space ;  some  like  leaders  of 
the  starry  host,  shining  with  individual  brilliancy, — thousands 
twinkling  in  squadrons  and  clusters  on  the  verge  of  human  ken, — 
and  myriads  melting  as  it  were  in  the  sapphire  light  with  which 
the  heavens  were  suffused. 

"  The  scene,  though  sublime  beyond  description,  cc  uldnot  retain 
the  passengers  upon  deck.  As  the  night  advanced,  the  wind, 
which  had  been  all  day  in  the  south,  shifted  suddenly  to  the 
north-east,  and  began  to  whistle  sharply  through  the  rigging 
of  the  ship,  sending  the  most  enthusiastic  admirers  of  the  star- 
spangled  firmament  to  the  comfortable  shelter  of  their  berths. 
The  watchful  captain  foreseeing  a  gale  in  the  threatening  prog- 
nostics of  the  weather,  ordered  that  the  ship  should  be  put  under 
snug  canvas,  and  having  seen  this  done,  descended^  to  the 
cabin,  where  he  found  a  pretty  numerous  party  of  the  passengers 
discussing,  as  usual,  the  mysterious  visit  of  the  Invisible  Buccanier. 
Even  the  better-informed  of  the  company  could  not  divest  them- 
selves of  the  idea  that  there  was  something  in  it  which  could  not 
be  explained ;  and  several  startling  legends  of  spectral  appearances 
were  related  by  persons  who  themselves  knew  the  individuals  who 
had  them  from  the  mouths  of  most  respectable  people,  whose  grand- 
fathers, if  they  had  been  living,  could  testify  to  the  truth  of  the 
narrations.  Captain  Grey,  who  had  been  for  some  time  listening 
to  these  wonderful  stories  without  offering  any  remark,  at  length 
broke  silence. 

"  '  I  think,'  said  he,  smiling, '  since  it  seems  to  be  agreed  that 
every  one  should  spin  a  terrific  yam,  that  I  can  relate  a  strange 
story,  which  made  considerable  noise  in  the  little  village  of  Pas- 
sage, near  Waterford,  where  I  was  bom.  It  was  just  before  I 
went  my  first  voyage  with  old  Captain  Nuttall  to  Yalparaiso, 
and  if  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  have  no  olrjectiony  I'll  try  to  give 
it  to  them  as  it  was  told  to  me.' 

*'  The  company  having  unanimously  expressed  an  earnest  desire 
to  hear  the  captain's  story,  he  payed  it  out  in  this  way : — 

{To  he  continued,) 
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"  Abouse  !  arouse  I  my  friends,  there's  work  to  be  done !  The 
sun  is  up,  and  the  dew-drops  glistening  on  the  grass  show  that 
the  gronnd  is  prepared  for  ns.  Oor  hontsmaa,  the  mole-catcher, 
has  finished  his  morning's  slaaghter,  and  has  left  ns  a  glorious 
supply  of  game.  The  field  last  evening  was  thoroughly 
cleared ;  not  a  single  morsel  was  to  be  seen ;  but  this  morning 
has  supplied  abundance  for  us  all.  Let  us  hasten  to  take 
possession."  So  spoke  Necrophoms,  the  vigilant,  who  was 
keeping  his  early  morning  watch,  and  his  summons,  conveyed  in  a 
language  unintelligible  to  any  of  human  kind,  was  well  under- 
stood and  speedily  answered.  Numbers  of  creatures,  eager  for 
employment,  hastened  at  his  bidding,  all  similarly  attired  in  dose 
striped  dresses  of  black  and  brown,  bringing  their  tools  with  them. 
But  thq  call  was  not  answered  from  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
only.  It  had  penetrated  to  a  remote  comer  of  the  field,  where, 
concealed  by  the  long  grass,  g^rew  a  large  mushroom,  now  fallen 
to  decay.  In  this  some  hungry  wanderers  had  found  shelter  for 
the  night,  and  a  scanty  supply  of  food.  When  these  poor 
brethren  of  Necrophorus  heard  the  news  of  such  a  banquet,  they 
joyfully  issued  fitnth,  and  with  wings  outspread  flew  steadily 
tlupough  the  air,  rubbing  their  wing-cases  together  with  a  shriU 
sound  of  gladness.  On  arriving  at  the  scene  of  action  they  found 
a  numerous  assemblage'  of  their  kinsfolk,  at  whose  appearanee 
the  blue-flies  had  at  once  taken  flight.  But  the  game  was  in  the 
possession  of  a  band  who  had  been  still  earlier  in  the  field,  and 
who  had  already  despoiled  each  mole  of  its  fur.  They  were  of  no 
despicable  appearance,  and  were  dad  in  shining  bronze  armour. 
These  gay  warriors  did  not,  however,  long  dispute  possession 
with  the  new  comers;  but  after  a  short  resistance  took  rapid 
flight,  while  others,  who  thought  discretion  the  better  part  of 
valour,  drew  up  their  legs,  rolled  over  on  the  field,  and  feigned 
death,  till  such  time  as  they  could  steal  unperoeived  away. 
Disdaining  more  to  heed  such  base  opponents,  the  victory  easily 
gained,  Necrophoms  and  his  Mends  halted  to  take  a  general 
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vuTvejt  in  order  to  begin  the  morning's  work  metliodically.  The 
resnlt  of  their  inyeetigations  showed  that  three  moles  lay  slaughtered 
on  the  field ;  these,  if  carefhlly  husbanded,  wonld  afford  food  for 
tiie  young  ones  of  the  tribe  for  a  oonsiderable  time*  and  the  present 
object  of  the  assembly  was  to  store  away  the  newly-acqnired  pro- 
vender with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  Now  this  was  no  light 
task,  for  the  manner  of  their  tribe  was  to  buy  the  carcase  entire 
in  the  gronnd.  Compared  with  beetles  of  the  size  of  Necrophonis 
and  his  friends  a  mole  seemed  an  enormons  giant.  Undismayed, 
however,  by  the  apparent  difficulties  of  the  task,  they  quickly 
divided  into  three  separate  bands,  each  of  which  filed  off  to  his 
work.  The  first  mole  had  been  killed  and  left  not  far  from  the 
entrance  to  its  dwelling.  The  ground  where  it  lay  had  been 
softened  by  the  copious  dews  of  the  morning,  and  its  entomb- 
ment presented  an  easy  task  compared  with  the  disposal  of  the 
second  mole,  which  lay  on  the  broad  flat  stone  that  formed  a  firm 
footing  near  the  stile.  Amongst  those  appointed  to  the  weighty 
business  of  removing  it  frx)m  thenoe  were  our  friends  of  the  mush- 
room, with  some  stout  young  beetles,  numbering  in  all  about  eight 
or  ten.  They  did  not  fall  to  work  without  careful  inspection  and 
calculation  how  to  economize  their  forces.  Finding  that  the  mole 
lay  near  to  one  side  of  the  slab  of  stone,  they  commenced  opera- 
tiooB  accordingly.  Insinuating  themselves  under  the  body  of  the 
animal,  and  uniting  their  efforts,  they  raised  it  slightly  from  the 
ground,  and  moved  it  heavily  forward  a  short  space ;  again  and 
again  their  attempts  were  repeated  till  the  mole  lay  half  on  the 
green  grass.  Still  they  renewed  their  unwearied  efforts ;  but  an  im- 
pediment arose,  and  no  further  space  could  be  gained.  It  behoved 
then  one  of  the  most  experienced  of  the  band  to  examine  into  the 
cause  of  hindrance.  His  keen  eye  soon  detected  a  small  pebble  on 
which  one  shoulder  of  the  mole  rested.  A  few  pushes  from  his 
leg  removed  tiiis  obstacle,  and  again  putting  their  shoulders  to 
the  work,  the  band  soon  lodged  their  ponderous  load  on  the  grass. 
And  now  they  paused  for  a  minute ;  and  finding  that  all  the 
ground  near  the  stile  was  beaten  hard  by  the  constant  trampling 
of  the  passers-by,  they  dragged  their  burden  to  a  more  propitious 
p«rt^  near  tiie  side  of  the  adjoining  ditch,  where  the  earth  was  soft 
and  light.  Here  they  halted  once  more,  to  cast  a  discerning  glance 
aroond ;  and  then  all  disappeared  again  beneath  the  body  of  the 
mole.  And  now  the  work  proceeded  vigoroTisly.  WHh  their 
strong  fore  feet  the  labourers  dug  away,  and  threw  behind  them 
the  soft  earth ;  and  by  their  joint  exertions  the  body  began  to  sink 
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below  the  siirface.  From  time  to  time  one  of  the  party  came  to 
the  top,  to  see  how  their  work  progressed,  and  to  examine  on  what 
side  an  accumulation  of  force  was  most  needed. 

The  hardest  task  of  all  fell  to  the  share  of  the  party  who  had 
undertaken  the  disposal  of  the  third  mole.  He  had  been  hung 
"  in  terrorem  "  on  a  stick,  which  the  mole-catcher  had  planted  in 
the  ground.  In  vain  were  the  attempts  of  the  little  animals  to 
shake  the  object  of  their  wishes  from  its  high  place.  They  paced 
round  it  in  vain,  till  they  bethought  them  of  a  plan  which  would,  if  it 
could  be  accomplished,  inevitably  secure  to  them  the  prize.  With 
steady  and  well-directed  efforts,  which  the  nicely-judging  eye  con- 
tinually directed,  they  began  the  laborious  task  of  undermining 
the  stick.  Long  they  toiled,  but  not  in  vain ;  for  as  the  earth  was 
removed  from  its  base,  the  stick  swayed  from  its  upright  position, 
and  the  mole  toppled  down,  to  the  joy  of  the  patient  diggers,  who, 
anticipating  the  fall,  ran  quickly  to  a  sujfficient  distance  to  avoid 
the  danger  of  being  crushed  by  the  heavy  weight.  And  now  the 
chief  difficulty  being  removed  they  worked  on  cheerily,  knowing 
that  a  little  more  perseverance  would  bring  their  laboura  to  a 
prosperous  end.  Meanwhile  the  two  other  parties  had  progressed 
rapidly.  The  labourers  near  the  edge  of  the  ditch  had  already 
deposited  their  charge  below  the  surface ;  while  the  first  mole  was 
embedded  still  more  deeply  in  what  had  formerly  been  his  citadel. 
Before  many  hours  had  elapsed  the  work  had  come  to  a  conclusion, 
and  the  active  labourers  had  retired  to  their  abodes ;  not,  however, 
toil-stained  and  dirty,  but  without  a  particle  of  earth  about  them 
to  give  evidence  of  their  day's  occupation. 

During  the  whole  of  the  summer  the  field  inhabited  by  these 
labourers  was  vigilantly  tended  by  them,  and  everything  that 
could  serve  them  for  food  was  carefully  stored  in  the  manner  that 
we  have  described.  This  provision  more  than  sufficed  for  the 
wants  of  the  beetles  and  their  offspring;  and  more  than  once 
during  the  season  a  fox,  wearied  by  the  chase  from  which  he  had 
narrowly  escaped,  and  half  famished,  was  thankful  to  dig  up  and 
devour  the  food  so  carefully  deposited,  and  many  other  creatures 
who  dwelt  beneath  the  ground  were  also  fed  from  its  abundance ; 
while  upon  the  surfiioe  of  the  field  the  flower-enamelled  grass 
looked  fresh  and  gay,  free  from  the  encumbrances  which,  but  for 
auch  patient  labour,  would  have  rendered  the  beautiful  meadow 
unsightly. 
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By    JAMES    GRANT, 
CHAPTER  XXUI. 

TIEB   SNABE. 

A  KOBLB  named  the  Doke  of  Athole,  who  was  in  close 
correspondence  with  the  Groremment  at  Edinburgh,  now  oon- 
•ceived  the  hope  of  entrapping  Bob  Boy,  and  announced  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  other  officials,  that  he  had  a  sure  plan  for 
making  him  a  prisoner. 

As  this  peer  was  one  of  the  leading  Jacobites  of  the  time,  and 
as  all  his  sons  were  involved  in  the  various  armed  Bisings  for  the 
House  of  Stuart,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  conceive  why  he  should 
have  leagued  himself  with  the  oppressors  of  the  hapless  Mac- 
Gregor,  unless  he  had  been  influenced  by  the  Duke  of  Montrose* 
or  was  inspired  by  the  strange  animosity  which  so  many  cherished 
against  the  Olan  Alpine. 

The  Duko  contrived  to  send  to  Bob  Boy  a  letter,  by  a 
messenger,  who  found  him  either  in  or  near  his  miserable  hiding- 
place.  This  missive  contained  a  pressing  invitation  to  see  him 
immediately  at  the  Castle  of  Blair,  and  offered  horses  for  his 
conveyance  there. 

It  was  now  the  summer  of  1717. 

Although  Bob  Boy  had  every  reason  to  believe  that  Athole, 
from  the  similarity  of  their  political  views  had  no  personal  ani- 
mosity to  him,  he  would  not  fail  to  remember,  that  he  had  at 
one  time  leagued  himself  with  the  Whig  faction,  and  had  taken 
from  the  English  ministry  the  sum  of  a  thousand  pounds  for  his 
signature  to  the  treaty  of  Union,  ten  years  ago,  though  he  had 
publicly  opposed  it  in  all  its  stages  in  Parliament. 

So  MacGrregor  was  too  wary  to  trust  himself  in  such  slippery 
hands  without  some  firm  assurance  of  safety.  He,  therefore, 
wrote  to   the  Duke,  delicately  hinting  the  want  of  confidence 
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He  now  felt  in  moat  men ;  the  desperation  of  his  circomstancea, 
the  condition  of  his  homeless  wife  and  children,  and  wishing  to 
have  his  grace's  commands  in  writing. 

In  reply,  the  wilj  Duke  "  gave  him  the  most  solemn 
promises  of  protection,  adding,  that  he  only  wished  to  have  some 
private  conversation  with  him  on  certain  political  points.  This 
was  followed  by  an  emissary,  who  gave  even  more  positive 
assurances  that  no  evil  was  intended,  and  then  handed  him  a 
protection  from  Qovernvrvent.  On  seeing  this  our  hero  consented, 
and  fixed  a  time  for  being  at  the  Dnke's  residence." 

Accompanied  by  MacAleister,  he  duly  appeared  on  a  day  in 
Jnly  at  the  Castle  of  Blair,  in  a  chamber  of  which  the  Duke 
had  treacherously  concealed  an  officer  and  sixty  soldiers. 

The  castle  is  a  baronial  edifice  of  great  extent  and  unknown 
antiquity ;  one  portion  of  it  is  still  named  the  Oom3m8  Tower, 
from  John  of  Strathbolgie,  who  built  it,  and  it  has  stood  many 
a  siege  in  the  stormy  times  of  old.  A  forest  of  splendid  trees 
and  a  vast  expanse  of  beautiful  scenery  are  around  it. 

The  wandering  life  led  by  MacGregor  had  now  imparted  some- 
what of  wildness  to  the  aspect  and  costume  of  his  headunan  and 
himself. 

His  eyes  were  sunken  and  had  become  keen  and  fierce,  as  those 
of  one  who  in  every  sound,  even  to  the  rustle  of  a  dry  leaf,  heard 
the  tread  of  an  enemy.  Long  untnmmed  and  unshorn,  his  haiir 
and  curly  beard  waved  in  masses  about  his  weatherbeaten  face. 
His  red  tartans,  every  thread  of  which  had  been  spun  by  HdLen's 
hands,  her  labour  of  love,  were  worn  and  frittered.  His  coat  was 
made  of  coarse  homespun  black  and  white  wool,  in  its  natural 
state,  just  as  it  came  from  the  sheep's  back,  with  two  rows  of 
large  wooden  buttons ;  and  he  wore  a  red  woollen  shirt,  for  the 
Highlanders  still  disdained  linen  and  cotton  as  effeminate. 

He  had  an  eagle's  feather  and  a  sprig  of  pine  in  his  bonnet ; 
his  target,  battered  and  dinted  by  many  a  blade  and  bullet,  was 
slung  on  his  left  shoulder,  and  he  had  as  usual  his  sword,  diric, 
and  pistols,  when,  all  unconscious  of  the  wicked  snare  that  was 
laid  for  him,  he  and  his  follower  presented  themselveB  at  the 
splendid  residence  of  the  Duke  of  Athole. 

The  latter,  who  had  been  made  aware  of  his  approach,  received 
him,  apparently,  with  great  cordiality. 

*'  I  know  not  how  to  express  the  joy  I  feel  in  having  so  brave 
a  gentleman  in  my  house,"  said  he,  **  but,  as  a  first  favour,  I 
must  beg  of  you  to  lay  aside  your  sword  and  pistols/' 
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**  Wherefore,  my  lordP"  asked  Bob,  who  felt  surprised  at  a 
request  so  nnuBaaL 

"The  Dnchess  is  somewhat  timid,  and  the  sight  of  such 
things  always  alarms  her.'' 

*'  By  my  faith,  Athole,  had  she  seen  her  rooftree  in  flames,  and 
as  much  of  her  own  blood  shed  as  the  goodwife  of  Inversnaid  has 
seen,  in  her  time,  the  sight  of  an  anned  man  would  not  canse 
uneaidness,"  replied  Bob  with  a  sigh  of  anger,  as  he  Tmbnckled  his 
sword-belt,  took  the  dirk  and  pistols  from  his  girdle,  and  said, 
"  bat  where  is  yonr  good  lady,  Duke  P' 

"  In  the  garden,  where  we  shall  join  her." 

"  Mac  A  leister,  keep  my  daymore  and  tacks  for  me,  and  await 
me  here,"  said  Bob,  handmg  the  weapons  to  his  henchman,  throagh 
whose  mind  some  vague  suspicions  floated,  as  he  never  once  re- 
moved his  keen  glance  from  the  face  of  the  Duke,  on  whom  he 
gazed,  as  if  he  would  have  read  his  sooL  But  now  Bob  and  his 
host  descended  by  a  flight  of  steps  into  the  garden  of  the  eastle. 

The  Duohessy  Katharine,  who  was  a  daughter  of  the  Duke 
of  Hamilton,  came  hurriedly  forward  to  meet  the  fiimous  outlaw, 
of  whom  she  had  heard  so  much,  and  to  whom  she  frankly  pre- 
sented her  hand  to  kiss, — ^for  she  was  as  yet  ignorant  of  the  vfle 
plot  her  husband  had  framed. 

She  then  presented  to  him  her  son,  the  little  Lord  TuUybardine, 
who  eight-and-twenty  years  after  was  to  unforl  the  banner  of 
Prince  Charles  Sdward  in  Glenfinnan ;  and  poor  Bob,  when  he 
saw  the  rich  dress  of  the  fair-haired  boy,  thought  with  a  sigh  of 
bis  own  sons,  who  were  at  times  compelled  to  share  the  abode  of 
the  fox  and  the  eagle. 

*'  MacOregor,"  exclaimed  the  Duchess,  on  seeing  that  he  was 
without  a  sword ;  "  MacGregor  here,  and  unarmed  /" 

Bob  discovered  in  a  moment  that  he  was  the  victim  of  some 
perfidy,  for  by  this  simple  exclamation  the  Duchess  proved 
that  her  husband  had  been  guilty  of  falsehood.  He  bestowed  a 
glance  of  stem  inquiiy  on  the  Duke,  who  coloured  deeply,  aaid 
said  with  an  abr  of  manifest  confusion — 

"  I  thoD^t  your  sword  might  prove  troublevome,  if  anyUxing 
unpleasant  occurred  between  us." 

"  Between  friends — ^between  a  guest  and  a  host ;  what  could 
occur  that  would  be  unpleasant  P"  repihed  MaeOregor ;  **  Athole, 
I  understand  you  not." 

"  You  will  understaiid  this,  Mr.  MacGregor,"  said  the  Duke, 
soddenly  throwing  aside  all  disguise,  *'that  you  have  committed 
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gnch  wfld  work  along  the  Highland  border  since  the  battle  of 
Sheriffinnir,  ay,  since  yon  harried  the  lands  of  Kippen,  after  the 
battle  of  Killycrankie,  that  I  mnst  detain  yon." 

^  Detain  P"  repeated  Bob,  with  snrprise  and  contempt. 

"  And  send  yon  to  Edinburgh."   - 

"  Where  I  shonld  swing  on  a  gibbet,  a  holiday  sight  for  tlie 
psalm-singing  burgesses,  even  as  Alaster  of  G-lenstrae  was  swung 
after  the  field  of  G-lenfruin!  Am  I  then  snared — ^betrayedP*' 
exclaimed  Bob,  starting  back,  and  looking  round  for  the  means  of 
defence  or  escape ;  but  the  high  walls  of  tiie  garden  were  on  three 
sides,  and  the  towers  of  the  castle  closed  in  the  fourth,  and  therein 
was  his  fidthful  henchman,  whom  he  could  not  desert  in  peril,  even 
oould  he  have  made  an  escape  from  the  garden.  "Dare  you 
tell  me,  Duke  of  Athole,"  he  resumed, "  that  yon  have  betrayed 
meP" 

"  Phrase  it  as  you  please,  I " — 

**  Has  a  man  of  your  rank  and  name  a  soul  so  mean,  so  vile, 
that  he  will  forfeit  honour  and  £Edth,  to  win  the  paltry  reward 
offered  for  the  head  of  a  loyal  and  unfortunate  gentleman,  whom 
tyranny  and  oppression  have  covered  with  ruin,  and  driven  to 
despair  and  shame  P" 

Deadly  pale  and  terrified  by  this  unexpected  scene,  the  gentle 
Duchess  shrunk  dose  to  her  husband,  who  when  MacGhr^or 
made  a  forward  stride,  laid  his  hand  on  his  sword. 

"Sir,"  said  he,  "do  you  threaten  me,  in  my  own  castle  of 
Blair  P" 

"  Villain !"  exclaimed  MacGregor,  **  you  shall  live  to  repent  the 
deed  of  to-day." 

Clenching  his  right  hand,  he  would  have  struck  the  Duke  to 
the  earth,  but  for  a  piteous  shriek  which  burst  from  his  lady.  At 
that  moment  the  iron  gate  of  the  Gomyns  Tower  was  thrown 
furiously  open,  and  an  officer  rushed  forth,  sword  in  hand,  followed 
by  sixty  soldiers,  who  instantly  surrounded  MacGregor,  and  beat 
.  him  down  with  the  butt-ends  of  their  mnskets. 

"  Had  you  surrendered  in  proper  time,  Mr.  MacGr^;or  Cam}*' 
heU,'*  said  the  Duke,  with  ungenerous  irony,  "  we  had  not  been 
compelled  to  resort  to  these  rough  measures  in  capturing  you." 

Bob  Boy  laughed  scornfully. 

"You  would  have  asked  me  to  surrender,  my  Lord  Duke; 
but  for  a  MacGregor  to  surrender  is  to  die  with  ignominy ;  to 
resist  to  the  end,  is  to  die  with  honour  to  ourselves  and  our  fore- 
fathers.   A  hundred  and  twenty  years  of  oppression  have  made 
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U9  what  we  are  now;  bat  a  time  may  oome  when  even  the 
canning  Lowlander  shall  weep  for  the  snare  of  to-day,  and  shall 
tremble  at  the  vengeance  of  Clan  Alpine  ! " 

"  Zounds !  bat  you  are  a  bold  fellow  to  be  a  gentleman-drover 
— a  seller  of  black  cattle/'  said  the  Dake,  mockingly. 

*'  Do  not  condescend  to  sneer  at  an  nnfortanate  man,  my  lord ; 
it  was  honester  to  sell  Scottish  catUo  than  oar  good  old  Scottish 
kingdom.  I  have  sold  many  a  thousand  head  of  stots  and  stirks 
to  ^e  English ;  bat  I  would  rather  have  died — ^yea,  upon  a  com- 
mon gibbet — ^than  have  sold  the  free  land  of  my  forefathers,  as  Esau 
sold  his  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage — even  as  you  and  others 
sold  yours  on  that  black  Beltane  day/  in  1707  ! " 

"  Tie  this  fellow  vrith  cords,  and  away  with  him,"  said  the 
Dake,  rendered  farious  by  this  taunt. 

He  was  then  secured  with  ropes,  and  draped  firom  the  castle 
to  the  adjacent  village,  where  he  was  thrust  into  a  cottage  and 
kept  under  a  strong  escort  till  his  captor  made  further  arrange- 
ments. 

Bound  and  manacled  like  the  fugitive  bankrupt,  the  rebel  and 
outlaw  they  had  made  him,  and  which  they  so  ungenerously  assumed 
him  to  be,  Macgregor  for  a  time  felt  all  the  bitterness  and  despair 
that  could  sting  a  spirit  so  generous,  so  proud  and  untameable, 
when  reflecting  on  the  perfidious  stroke  of  fortune  which  thus 
placed  him  so  completely  at  the  mercy  of  his  tormentors. 

He  thought  of  the  joy  and  triumph  of  Montrose  and  Killeeniy 
of  Garden,  Loss,  Aberuchail,  and  others,  whom  his  sword  had  so 
long  kept  at  bay ;  he  thought  of  the  grief  of  his  homeless  wife 
and  children,  whom  that  sword  had  been  so  often  drawn  to  feed 
and  to  defend.  He  thought  of  the  shameful  and  ignominious 
death  which  awaited  him  as  surely  as  the  breath  of  Heaven  was 
in  his  nostrils ;  he  thought  of  his  landless,  nameless,  broken  and 
degraded  dan,  left  without  a  head  to  direct,  or  a  leader  to  avenge 
them,  and  he  well  nigh  wept  in  his  agony  of  soul ! 

MacAleister,  on  beholding  him  dragged  across  the  lawn,  sur- 
rounded by  a  company  of  soldiers,  uttered  a  shout  of  grief  and 
rage,  as  he  sprang  from  one  of  the  windows  of  the  castle. 

Some  there  were  who  rashly  made  an  effort  to  stop  him,  but 
with  his  sword  in  one  hand  and  his  dirk  iu  the  other  he  dashed 
them  aside  like  children,  and  escaping  a  few  shots  that  were  fired 
after  him,  fled  with  the  speed  of  a  roebuck  toward  the  river  Tilt, 
into  which  he  plunged  and  disappeared. 

Some  averred  that  he  was  drowned,  as  the  stream  was  swoUea 
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by  a  summer  flood ;  bnt  it  was  otherwise,  for  lie  reached  in  safety 
the  hut  where  Helen  MacGregor  resided,  and  related  what  had 
happened. 

"  A  Dhia ! "  she  exclaimed,  as  she  threw  np  her  hands  in 
despair ;  "  not  Fingal's  self  conld  save  him  now  I  " 

"  The  Bed  Macgregor  is  not  out  of  the  land  of  the  heather 
yet,"  said  MacAleister,  hopefolly,  as  he  prepared  to  retom  to 
watch  over,  and,  if  possible,  to  sucoonr  him. 

Bnt  Helen  eiperienced  all  the  bitterness  of  a  sonrow  that  was 
wUkotU  hope. 


OHAPTBB    XXIV. 

WILL  HB  ESCAFEP 

The  Dnke  of  Athole  immediately  wrote  to  Lieutenant 
General  Carpenter,  who  had  succeeded  John  Dnke  of  AxgylB  and 
Greenwich,  as  Commander-in-Chief  in  SootlsAd  (the  General  was 
also  Gbvemor  of  Minorca),  informing  him  that  he  had  "  captured 
Bobert  MacGregor  Campbell,  the  famous  outlaw  and  rebel,  for 
whose  apprehension  a  large  sum  had  been  so  long  ofSared  by  the 
authorities." 

He  requested  ihe  Greneral  to  send  from  Edinburgh  a  body  of 
troops  to  escort  the  prisoner  to  that  city,  and,  in  compliance  with 
his  wish,  a  troop  of  Lord  Folwarth's  Scottish  Li^t  Horse  (now 
the  7th  Hussars),  marched  so  £ELr  as  Kinross. 

Meanwhile  the  unfortunate  MacGregor  was  kept  a  dose 
prisoner,  manacled  with  cords,  and  guarded  day  and  night  by 
the  vassals  of  the  Marquis,  and  a  party  of  Captain  MacDougal's 
Horse  Grenadiers,  whom  he  had  obtained  from  the  officer  com- 
manding in  Perth. 

In  a  short  time  it  was  known  all  over  Scotland  that  Bob  Boy 
was  a  captive ;  but  the  mode  of  his  capture,  and  the  foul  treachery 
which  characterised  it  covered  Athole  with  disgrace,  though  he 
seems  to  have  felt  no  small  vanity  at  the  success  of  his  snare, 
if  we  may  judge  from  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  John  Duke  of 
Bozburgh,  who  was  Secretary  of  State  for  North  Britain,  minutely 
detailing  the  afifdr. 

Panting  for  freedom  and  for  vengeance,  both  of  which  were 
justly  biisi  Bob  Boy  was  kept  under  Uie  military  escort  at  a  place 
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called  Logierait,  which  lies  eight  miles  norih  of  Donkeld ;  there  he 
had  been  convejed  after  his  capture  in  the  castle  of  Blair. 

It  was  a  dark  and  boisterous  night,  when  the  troops  began 
their  inarch  from  the  latter  place,  with  the  prisoner  still  bound 
and  tied  to  a  horse ;  a  Horse  Grenadier  vrith  his  unslung  carbine 
riding  on  each  side  of  him.  The  clouds  were  driven  in  black 
masses  along  the  summits  of  Ben-ghlo  and  Caim-na-Grabar  (or 
the  mountain  of  the  goats),  and  the  roaring  wind  rolled  over  ^e 
thick  old  forests  of  Blair  Athole,  bowing  the  trees,  till  their  masses 
seemed  to  heave  like  the  waves  of  a  sea,  in  the  fitful  gleams  of  the 
moon.  On  halting  at  Logierait,  the  Duke  ordered  MacGregor 
to  be  kept  there  securely,  until  a  properly  mounted  escort  of  his 
own  people  was  in  readiness  to  escort  hun  to  Edinburgh.  The 
Duke  was  resolved  that  the  whole  merit  of  the  capture  should 
remain  with  himself,  and  that  even  the  King's  troops  should  not 
share  it. 

Bat  this  vanity  proved  in  the  end  his  own  defeat. 

Bob  Boy  on  finding  himself  in  one  of  the  miserable  cottages  of 
the  village,  began  to  hope  that  he  might  perhaps  achieve  an  escape. 
Ab  a  preliminary,  he  begged  the  sergeant  who  commanded  Uie 
troopers,  to  undo  the  cords  which  bound  his  hands,  that  he  might 
write  a  farewell  letter  to  his  unhappy  wife,  who  had  then  found 
shelter  in  the  little  farmhouse  of  Portnellan,  at  the  head  of  Loch 
Katrine. 

The  secgeaut  was  a  humane  man ;  he  said  something  about  his 
own  wife  and  little  ones  who  were  far  away  in  old  Ireland,  and  he 
did  as  Bob  requested,  though  in  defiance  of  express  orders. 

Then,  as  he  had  been  liberal  in  supplying  the  soldiers  with 
whisky  and  ale,  they  became  friendly  with  MacGregor,  and  so, 
after  a  time,  the  letter  was  written ;  but  there  was  a  difficulty  in. 
procuring  a  messenger  to  Loch  Katrine,  as  several  MacGregors 
had  located  themselves  thereabout,  and  reprisals  were  dreaded. 

The  stormy  night  wore  on,  and  erelong  all  the  soldiers  were 
sleeping,  save  one,  who  stood  with  his  loaded  carbine  at  the  door 
of  the  cottage. 

To  lilaoGregor,  it  seemed  as  if  this  man  pitied  him,  as  he  had 
been  more  gentle  than  his  comrades,  and  had  ministered  to  his 
comfort,  so  far  aa  he  dared,  since  the  time  of  his  betrayal  at  Blair. 

Being  strong,  active,  and  wiry  as  a  mountain  stag,  to  rush  on 
this  trooper  and  wrench  away  his  carbine  would  have  been  an.  easy 
task  to  MacGregor,  but  the  key  of  the  cottage  door  hung  at  the 
waist-belt  of  the  sleeping  sergeant ;  thus  the  preliminary  souffle 
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would  only  serve  to  rouse  the  whole  party,  and  ensure  his  beings 
shot  down  by  some  of  them. 

As  these  ideas  occurred  to  the  captive,  he  surveyed  the  sentinel, 
whose  gaze  was  never  turned  from  him.  With  a  swarthy,  almost 
olive-tinted  face,  and  deep,  dark  eyes,  he  was  a  stout  and  handsome 
young  man ;  and  his  profusely  braided  uniform,  with  its  heavy 
red  cuffs,  his  Horse  Gh-enadier  cap,  and  tasselled  boots,  became 
him  well.  He  had  his  right  hand  on  the  lock  of  his  carbine,  the 
barrel  of  which  rested  in  the  hollow  of  his  left  ann. 

"  How  goes  the  night  P"  asked  MacGregor. 

"  Twelve  has  just  struck  on  the  kirk  dock  without,''  replied  the 
soldier ;  "  and  the  night  is  wild  and  eerie  yet.  You  can  hear  the 
sough  of  the  wind  among  the  trees,  and  the  roar  of  the  Tay,  too." 

**  Tou  are,  I  think,  a  south  country  man,  by  your  aooenl^"  said 
MacGregor. 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  trooper,  drily,  as  he  was  loth  to  become  too 
familiar  with  a  prisoner  of  a  character  so  formidable,  and,  more- 
over, tho  sergeant  might  be  awake. 

"  Take  another  taste  of  the  whisky,  man ;  there  is  a  drop  in  the 
quaich  yet.     What  part  of  the  south  are  you  from  P" 

The  trooper  drained  the  little  wooden  cup,  and  replied — 

"I  come  from  Moffat-dale;  my  auld  mother  bydes  in  a  bit 
thatched  housie  at  Graigiebumwood.  Weary  fall  the  day  I  ever 
left  it  to  become  a  soldier !" 

"  Moffikt-daLe,"  said  Bob,  ponderingly ;  "  many  a  good  drove  of 
short-legged  Argyleshires  I  have  had  driven  through  it  to  the 
southern  markets  at  Carlisle  and  Penrith.  I  know  well  the  places 
the  HartfeU " 

"  And  Queensbury  Hill,  Loch  Skene,  and  the  Gkeymare's  Tail, 
and  Yarrow  wi'  a'  its  dowie  dens!"  added  the  soldier,  with 
kindling  eyes. 

*'  Once  when  there  I  fought  some  militiamen,  and  gave  them 
good  cause  to  remember  Bob  Boy;  though  perhaps  the  loons 
knew  not  my  name." 

"  When  was  this  P"  asked  the  soldier  earnestly. 

"  A  year  or  so  after  the  Union.  It  was  in  a  summer  gloaming, 
when  I  was  riding  northward  near  Mofiat  village,  I  heard  the  cries 
of  a  woman  in  anguish.  They  came  from  a  deep,  dark  hollow 
called  the  Gartpool  Linn " 

"  Weel  ken  I  the  place,"  said  the  soldier. 

"  A  true  Highlander  has  ever  his  sword  at  the  service  of  a 
friend,  or  the  ddenceless.    I  rode  into  the  dark  dingle,  and  found 
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some  rascally  militiameii,  with  a  Queen's  officer,  about  to  liang 
some  unfortunate  gypsies ;  but,  by  my  faith  !  I  gave  them  their 
kail  through  the  reek.  I  threw  one  half  of  them  into  the  water, 
drove  off  the  rest,  and  passed  two  feet  of  my  claymore  through  the 
body  of  the  officer,  who  must  have  been  a  tough  fellow,  for  he 
seemed  never  a  bit  the  worse  when  I  saw  him  last  at  the  field  of 
Sheriffinuir.  I  cut  down  the  poor  gypsies,  who  hung  on  the  lower 
branch  of  a  tree,  but  they  were  dead " 

"MP" 

"  All,  except  one — a  boy  about  the  age  of  Coll — my  own  boy 
Coll,  whom  I  may  never  see  again ;  in  this  world  at  least,"  added 
MacGregor,  with  a  burst  of  emotion. 

The  soldier,  who  had  listened  to  this  anecdote  with  deep  in- 
terest, said — 

"  You  did  more,  MacGregor ;  you  gave  some  money  to  the  poor 
barmless  lassie  that  lay  at  the  foot  of  the  tree — ^money  to  comfort 
her  ere  you  went  away." 

"Yes,  perhaps  I  did;  but  how  know  you  thatP" 

"  She  was  my  sister,  and  I  am  the  half-hanged  gypsy  lad  whom 
you  saved,  MacGregor." 

*'  You !"  exclaimed  the  other,  with  astonishment  in  his  tone. 

**  Yes,"  said  the  soldier,  giving  his  hand  to  the  outlaw ;  "  I 
enlisted  in  Polwarth's  Light  Horse  ^after  that,  and  have  smelt 
powder  at  Bamillies,  at  Oudenarde,  and  Malplacquet.  Then  I 
became  a  Horse  Grenadier.  Oh !  MacGregor,  what  can  I  do  to 
serve  and  thank  you  for  the  brave  deed  of  that  doleful  summer 
evening?" 

"  Get  me  a  messenger,"  said  MacGregor,  huskily ;  "  one  who 
will  take  this  letter  to  my  poor  forlorn  wife." 

**  I  shall,"  replied  the  soldier  in  a  whisper,  as  he  glanced  un- 
easily at  his  sleeping  comrades ;  **  and  I  shall  do  more ;  the  best 
horse  in  the  troop  shall  be  at  your  service  before  the  day  dawns 
if  another  cannot  be  had !" 

*'  Say  you  soP"  exclaimed  MacGr^or,  whose  heart  leaped  with 

joy. 

"  Yes,  so  sure  as  my  name  is  Willie  Gemmil,  even  if  I  should 
be  shot  for  it  at  the  drumhead." 

"I  thank  you, — I  thank  you!  my  wife,  my  bairns!"  said 
Hob,  in  a  broken  voice.  "  You  know,  soldier,  what  I  have  been — 
think  of  what  I  am,  I  have  much  of  goodness,  of  kindness,  of 
charity,  of  love  in  my  heart ;  yet  moi  deem  me  a  savage,  and 
seek  to  make  me  one.     It  may  be  that  in  my  desperation  and 
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fur  J,  when  fired  by  the  sense  of  unmerited  wrong,  that  I  have  done 
severe  things;  but  the  memorj  of  the  station  I  have  lost^  and  of 
the  success  I  once  hoped  to  achieve,  add  deeper  bitterness  to  my 
fallen  fortunes  now.  Tis  well  that  old  Donald  of  Glengyle  is  in 
his  grave,  and  knows  not  the  fate  of  his  son!" 

men  day  broke  Gemmil  was  relieved  fiom  hi-  poet,  and 
exerted  himself  to  procure  a  messenger,  with  a  fleet  and  actiTe 
horse. 

On  the  man  coming  to  the  door  of  the  cottage,  having  been 
instructed  by  the  gypsy  trooper  what  to  do,  he  dismounted  at  the 
moment  that  Bob  Boy,  wiUi  the  sergeant's  permission,  came 
forth  to  give  the  letter  and  some  special  message  to  HeLen  Mao- 
Gregor. 

Bob's  emotion  was  great  on  recognising  in  the  messenger  who 
had  volunteered  so  readily,  his  foster-brother  ]\£acAIeister,  who 
had  been  hovering  about  Logierait  in  the  hope  of  aohieving 
something;  but  beyond  a  keen,  quick  glance  nothing  parsed 
between  them ;  but  that  glance  oontaoned  a  volume. 

The  eyes  of  the  whole  troop  were  upon  Bob,  yet  he  sprang  past 
them,  leaped  into  the  empty  saddle  of  the  messenger's  horse,  and 
urged  it  at  full  speed  towards  the  bank  of  the  Tay. 

"  Boot  and  saddle  1  To  horse  and  after  him  I  "  exclaimed  the 
sergeant,  while  a  scattered  volley  of  carbine  bullets  whistled  after 
MacQregor;  but  long  before  the  troop  horses  were  bitted  and 
saddled  he  had  plunged  into  the  foaming  river,  crossed  it,  and 
disappeai^d. 

The  vexation  and  chagrin  of  the  Duke  of  Athole  were  ex* 
treme,  when  about  an  hour  after  this  oocurrenoe  he  arrived  with 
a  band  of  his  own  retainers,  all  weU  mounted  and  armed  with 
swords  and  musketoons,  to  escort  the  prisoner  to  Edinburgh,  and 
found  no  trace  of  him  but  the  letter  he  had  written  to  Helen* 
and  the  cords  with  which  he  had  been  so  ignominionsly  bound. 

For  a  time  the  fortification  and  garrison  of  Inversnaid  were  a 
complete  check  upon  the  projects  of  Bob  Boy ;  but  he  resolved  ere 
long  to  capture  the  works  and  expel  the  soldiers. 

Though  of  small  value  in  some  respects,  his  lands  had  been 
sufficient,  in  those  frugal  days,  for  the  maintenance  of  his  family 
and  dependants ;  and,  as  his  ancestral  rocks  and  hills,  he  loved 
them  dearly.  "  It  is  felt  as  a  strange  and  uncouth  association 
(to  quote  the  Domestic  Annals  of  Scotland),  that  Steele,  of  Toiler 
and  Spectator  memory — ^kindhearted,  thoughtless  Dicky  Steele — 
should  have  been  one  of  the  persons  who  administered  in  the 
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a&irs  of  the  Gaieran  of  Grftigrostan.  In  the  final  report  of  the 
Commissioners  (for  forfeited  estates)  we  have  the  pitiful  account  of 
the  publio  rmn  of  poor  Boh,  Inrersnaid  being  described  as  of  the 
yearly  value  of  £53.  168.  8^d.,  and  the  total  sum  realized  from  it, 
d  purchase-money  and  interest,  £958.  IBs.  There  is  much  pos- 
sible reason  to  believe  that  it  would  have  been  a  much  more 
advaniagaous  as.  well  as  humane  arrangement,  for  the  public  to 
Izave  allowed  these  twelve  miles  of  Highland  mountains  to  remain 
in  the  hands  of  their  former  owner." 

In  the  dose  of  the  year  he  went  with  Greumoch,  MacAleister, 
and  a  few  other  followers  to  the  ducal  castle  of  Inverary,  and 
there  affected  to  submit  to  the  Government,  by  delivering  some  forty 
or  fifiy  swords  and  pistols  to  his  remote  kinsman,  Golonel  Patrick 
GampbeU*  of  Einab ;  from  whom  he  obtained  a  signed  protection ; 
after  IhiB  act,  whidli  was  performed  merely  to  gmn  time,  he  could 
not  be  molested  by  the  troops  or  civil  authorities. 

But  he  returned  to  Breadalbane  more  than  ever  determined  to 
exert  every  energy  in  storming  the  fortress  of  Inversnaid,  in 
expelling  the  garrison,  and  resolved  to  spend  the  last  of  his  life 
in  punishing  Montrose,  Athole,  Killeam,  and  all  who  had  ever 
wronged  or  injured  him. 

We  shall  soon  see  the  sequel  to  these  bold  projects. 


-•o«> 


GHAPTEB     XXY. 

LITTLE  BONALD. 

About  this  time  there  occurred  two  drcum stances,  which-— 
more  than  any  outrage  that  had  preceded  them — impelled  Bob 
Boy  to  attack  the  Sassenach  invaders,  for  so  he  deemed  them  at 
Inversnaid. 

Near  Eas-teivil,  or  the  Fall  of  the  Tummel,  in  the  face  of 
a  tremendous  rock,  is  a  cavern  to  which  there  is  a  narrow  path, 
accessible  only  to  one  person  at  a  time.  Therein  several  fiigitive 
MacGregors  were  surprised  by  some  of  Huske's  soldiers,  who  had 
been  conducted  there  by  a  spy  named  MacLaren.  One-half  were 
shot  down  or  bayonetted.  The  others  fought  their  way  out,  but 
fell  over  the  rock  and  dung  to  the  trees  which  grew  from  its 
&oe. 
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^ere  they  swung  in  blind  desperation  above  the  foaming 
stream, "  npon  which,"  says  the  Statistical  Reporter,  *'  the  pnrsners 
cut  off  their  arms,  and  precipitated  them  to  the  bottom,"  to  be 
swept  away  by  the  rushing  water. 

These  tidings  filled  Bob  Boy  with  a  glow  of  fury,  which  the 
second  event  was  in  no  way  calculated  to  cool. 

It  chanced  that  on  a  day  in  spring,  his  second  son,  Bonald,  a 
boy  in  his  fourteenth  year,  despite  the  intreaties  of  his  mother,  and 
the  injunctions  of  his  father,  strolled  over  the  hills  with  his  fishing- 
rod,  along  the  banks  of  Loch  Ardet,  and  actually  fished  within 
sight  of  Inversnaid. 

Little  Bonald  was  brave  as  a  lion.  Once  he  had  climbed  the 
giddiest  of  the  rocks  above  Loch  Lomond,  with  his  dirk  in  his 
teeth,  to  destroy  the  nest  of  a  gigantic  iolar  or  mountain  ea^le, 
which  preyed  on  the  lambs  of  a  poor  widow  who  was  his  foster- 
mother. 

He  was  generous  too,  as  he  was  brave,  for  the  boy  once  nearly 
perished  in  the  deep  drift  of  a  oorrie,  when  searching  amid  th 
winter  snow  for  the  lost  sheep  of  a  poor  herdsman  who  wa8  sick. 
Every  way  in  spirit  Bonald  was  his  father's  son ! 

On  this  day  in  spring,  when  his  fish-basket  was  pretty  well 
filled  with  spotted  trout,  and  the  long  mountain-shadows  oast  by 
the  setting  sun  began  to  remind  him  of  the  distance  that  lay 
between  Loch  Arclet  and  the  secluded  little  farm  of  Fortnellan, 
he  was  preparing  to  quit  lus  sport,  when  three  Bed-coats  suddenly 
appeared  on  the  narrow  footway,  so  Bonald  turned  to  fly. 

That  he  strove  to  avoid  them  in  those  days  need  not  excite 
wonder ;  for  such  we)re  the  atrocities  of  the  British  and  Hessian 
troops  in  the  Highlands,  and  so  much  was  their  uniform  abhorred 
for  generations  after,  that  many  a  Highlander,  who  in  manhood 
has  led  his  company  or  regiment  to  the  storming  of  Badajoz  and 
the  fields  of  Yittoria  and  Waterloo,  when  a  boy  was  wont  to 
fly  to  the  woods  for  concealment,  when  by  chance  he  saw  a  Bed- 
coat  on  the  roads  that  led  to  the  chain  of  forts  in  the  Great  Glen 
of  Caledonia. 

A  pistol  shot  fired  by  one  of  these  strangers  now  made  Bonald 
pause,  as  it  struck  a  rock  before  him,  and  turning,  with  a  flushed 
brow  and  an  agitated  heart,  he  found  himself  confronted  by  Major 
Huske  and  two  soldiers,  with  whom  he  had  been  shooting,  scouting, 
or  rambling  by  the  side  of  Loch  Arclet. 

Enraged  to  find  himself  thus  molested,  on  the  land  which  BonaM 
knew  to  be  his  father's  heritage,  he  laid  his  hand  on  his  dirk  and 
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holSbf  oonfronted  the  major,  whose  hurge,  square,  red  skirted  coat, 
three-oomered  hat,  and  Bamillies  wig,  were  all  franght  with  terrors, 
which  the  hoj  sought  to  conceal,  for  he  felt  it  would  ill  become 
his  father's  son  to  quail  beneath  a  Saxon  eye. 

"  Will  yon  sell  your  fish,  my  little  man  P"  asked  the  major; 
bat  Bonald  knew  as  little  of  English  as  the  major  did  of  Gaelic, 
so  a  soldier  had  to  act  as  interpreter  for  them. 

*'  No,"  repHed  Bonald,  sullenly. 

"  Then  as  we  want  some  at  the  garrison,  we  shall  bo  compelled 
to  appropriate  what  you  have,"  said  Huske,  peeping  into  the 
basket;  *'  I  warrant  the  money  offered  will  not  be  allowed  to  lie 
on  the  heather  P  " 

**  Take  the  fish  if  you  want  them,  and  let  me  begone,"  replied 
Bonald,  throwing  his  basket  down. 

**  Whither  go  you  P  "  asked  Huske,  suspiciously. 

«  To  my  home." 

•*  Where  is  it  P" 

"Among  the  mountains — where  you  would  not  be  wise  to 
follow,"  replied  the  boy  boldly. 

The  soldier  perhaps  interpreted  this  with  some  awkwardness  or 
severity,  for  Huske  exclaimed  furiously — 

**  'Sdeath  !  you  young  rascal ;  do  you  speak  thus  to  me  P  " 

*'  And  why  not,  when  I  am  a  son  of  the  Bed  MacGregor  P"  was 
the  rash  boy's  response. 

"  Zounds !  I  thought  as  much,"  exclaimed  Huske,  with  a  male- 
Tolent  gleam  in  his  eyes ;  "  Come,  my  lad,  don't  let  us  quarrel 
about  a  few  fish.  I  have  a  particular  desire  to  see  your  worthy 
father — ^he  is  a  fine  fellow,  and  a  good  judge  of  other  men's  cattle. 
We  want  some  of  the  latter  for  the  garrison.  Can  you  tell  mo 
where  he  isP" 

''  Yes,"  said  Bonald,  with  knitted  brows  and  clenched  teeth. 

•«  Where,  my  boy  P" 

"  Where  you  had  better  not  seek  him." 

''  Pshaw !  will  not  this  bribe  you  P"  said  Huske,  slipping  three 
guineas  from  his  purse  into  Bonald's  hand. 

Though  nurtured  amid  civil  war  and  sore  adversity,  the  poor 
boy  knew  well  the  value  of  the  bribe  so  infamously  offered  by 
Huske,  who  had  never  forgotten  nor  forgiven  his  meetings  with 
Bob  Boy  in  Mofiatdale  and  elsewhere.  Bonald  drew  himself 
proudly  up,  and  said — 

"You  ask  me — ^you,  a  soldier — ^to  betray  my  father  P" 

"  Nay,  nay ;  to  discover -** 
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"  To  betray — Saxon  captain,  or  Saxon  dog,  mince  the  woids  as 
you  will!" 

**  A  mntinons  cur ;  but  I'll  tame  him  yet,"  mattered  the  major. 

**  You  shall  never  get  my  father,  aUve  at  least ;  for  he  is  strong 
and  brave  as  Gnchullin  !" 

"  Some  other  Highland  savage,  I  suppose ;  but,  egad,  -we  shall 


see. 


"  Sir,"  said  the  soldier  who  acted  as  interpreter,  "  would  it  not 
be  a  good  plan  to  let  the  young  cub  loose,  and  watoh  him  well  ? 
in  the  end  he  would  be  sure  to  lead  us  to  the  old  wolfs  den." 

"  He  would  scramble  up  rocks  where  none  but  a  cat  or  a  monkey 
could  follow,  or  leave  us  aU  floundering  to  the  neck  in  some 
treacherous  bog.  No,  no,  I  know  better  than  that.  Offer  hin^ 
three  guineas  more." 

The  soldier  did  so. 

"  You  might  as  well  ask  me  to  blow  the  fire  with  my  mouth  full 
of  meal,"  was  Ronald's  contemptuous  reply ;  **  for  I  would  rather 
die  than  betray  any  man — ^to  a  base  Saxon  churl  least  of  all  1" 

The  soldier  clenched  his  hand,  but  paused. 

"  Threaten  if  you  will ;  but  Btrike  not  /"  said  Ronald,  witii  his 
right  hand  on  his  dirk. 

"  You  little  villain,  would  you  dare  to  draw  on  us  P"  thundered 
Major  Huske. 

''  Yes,  even  if  you  stood  at  the  head  of  all  your  men,  and  dared 
to  lay  a  hand  on  me,"  replied  Ronald,  bursting  into  tears  of  passion 
and  fuiy,  as  he  flung  the  guineas  fuU  into  Huske's  face. 

Filled  with  rage  by  this  insult,  the  latter  rushed  upon  the  brave 
boy  and  wrenched  his  dirk  away.  Ronald  made  a  desperate  re- 
sistance, he  struggled,  kicked,  bit,  and  fought ;  but  he  was  soon 
dragged  into  the  fort  by  the  soldiers,  who  cast  him,  handcuffed, 
into  a  dark  stone  cell. 

Huske,  a  brutal  officer  of  the  old  Dutch  or  Revolution  school, 
proposed  to  tie  a  cord  round  the  poor  boy's  head,  and  twist  it  with 
a  pistol-barrel  or  drumstick,  until  agony  compelled  him  to  furoish 
all  the  details  required  about  his  father's  movements;  but  the 
officer  next  in  command.  Captain  Henry  Clifford,  of  the  South 
British  Fusiliers,*  a  humane  English  gentleman,  opposed  the 
cruel  idea  so  vigorously,  that  Huske  abandoned  it;  so  Ronald 
was  closely  watched,  and  fed  on  bread  and  water. 

He  was  threatened  with  being  flogged  at  the  halberts,  or  with 

*  Now  knoTrn  as  tho  7th,  or  Royal  Fasilierr. 
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being  hang  on  a  tree ;  bat  nothing  woald  make  him  tell  aoght  to 
his  father's  enemies.  Tet,  thoogh  he  kept  a  brave  front  to  "  the 
Saxons/'  as  he  named  them,  in  the  fulness  of  his  heart  and  the 
sc^itade  of  his  cell,  he  wept  for  his  parents,  and  repeatedly  ofibred 
up  the  prayers  his  mother  taaght  him,  and  repeated  to  himself 
the  twenty-second  Psalm,  "  Shi  Dhia  fhein  'm  baachalich  "  (the 
Lord  is  my  shepherd). 

Oina  speedily  informed  the  family  at  Fortnellan  of  all  this. 
She  had  now  grown  to  womanhood,  and  was  the  wife  of  Alaster 
Boy.  As  a  dealer  in  eggs,  batter,  and  milk,  she  freqaented  the 
fbrt,  and  there  learned  the  ttory  of  the  young  angler's  capture. 

This  unwarrantable  action  filled  MacGregor  with  just  indig- 
nation, and  Helen  with  lively  fears,  lest  her  golden-haired  Ronald 
might  be  impressed  for  a  sailor  or  soldier,  or  perhaps  sold  to  the 
Dutdi  planters  for  a  slave ;  and  Bob  swore  ax)on  the  bare  blade 
of  his  sword  to  raze  Inversnaid  to  the  ground,  and  to  give  Huske's 
flesh  to  the  eagles  of  Ben  Lomond  ere  the  sun  of  the  next  Beltane 
day  had  risen,  while  his  mother — an  aged  woman  now — vowed 
that  she  too  Wonld  march  to  the  rescue,  though  armed  only  with 
her  spindle  and  scissors. 


OHAPTEB      XXVI. 

PAUL  CBTTBACH. 

Bbfobx  collecting  his  followers,  or  making  plr^parations  to  storm 
inversnaid,  and  expel  the  royal  troops  from  his  patrimony,  Bob 
Boy  resolved  to  make  himself  well  acquainted  with  the  strength 
and  reeources  of  the  garrison,  and  with  the  number  of  men  and 
cannon  at  Major  Huske's  disposal ;  and  for  this  service  he  availed 
himself  of  Oina,  who  brought  him  daily  intelligence  of  the  enemy. 

Moreover,  he  had  another  very  efficient  spy,  in  the  person  of 
Faol  Crubach,  whose  grotesque  figure  and  quaint  conduct  made 
him  a  welcome  visitor  to  the  soldiers,  who  jested  and  made  fan 
with  him,  as  a  half-witted  being ;  bat  as  usaal  with  such  charac- 
ters in  Scotland,  there  was  a  "  method  in  the  madness  "  of  Paul 
Grubadi. 

One  night  As  he  sat  by  the  fireside,  in  the  little  farmhouse  of 
Portnellan,  where  Bonald's  absence  formed  a  source  of  perpetual 
grief,  he  urged  that  before  attacking  Liversnaid  the  oracle  of  tho 
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"  House  of  Inyocatioii"  sHooldbe  oonsolted;  but  Bob  Boy,  thoogli 
brave  as  man  could  be,  shrunk  from  seeking  intercourse  with  the 
world  of  spirits. 

"  Are  you  afraid  P"  exclaimed  Paul  Grubach,  striking  his  cross- 
staff  fiercely  on  the  floor,  with  indignation. 

"  Afraid,  Paul — yes,  of  the  devil." 

'*  Then  I  shall  face  the  King  of  the  Cats  for  you,  and  from  him 
I  shall  extort  the  knowledge  whether  ever  again  the  three  glena 
shall  be  ours." 

The  eyes  of  MacGregor  sparkled. 

"  The  old  inheritance  of  Clan  Alpine !  *'  said  he ;  "  yes ; 
Glenlyon,  Glendochart,  and  Glenorchy,  shall  again  be  ours,  Paul, 
but  first  I  must  root  out  and  raze  tlus  nest  of  Saxon  hornets  at 
Inversnaid ! " 

''  And  set  free  my  red-cheeked  Bonald,*'  added  Helen,  weeping 
with  sorrow  and  anger,  as  she  twirled  her  spindle  on  the  clay 
floor. 

*'  But  look  before  you  leap,  MacGregor — before  marching  learn 
what  the  oracle  may  tell,"  urged  the  old  man ;  "  but  I  shall 
learn  for  you,  if  I  have  not,  as  in  past  times,  a  vision  before  the 
hour,  when,  as  the  Bard  of  Cona  says,  '  the  hunter  awakes  from 
his  noon-day  slumber,  and  hears  in  his  vision  the  spirits  of  the 
hiU.' " 

Bob  shuddered  as  Paul  spoke,  for  a  strange  wild  glare  flashed 
in  the  eyes  of  this  old  man,  who  was  supposed  to  be  a  seer, 
possessing  the  gift  of  the  second  sight. 

"  If  the  time  serves,  Paul,"  resumed  MacGregor,  who  wished 
to  change  the  sulgect,  "  I  will  inscribe  on  the  rocks  of  Craig- 
Toston  and  Inversnaid,  in  (Gaelic  letters,  my  indisputable  right 
thereto,  in  defiance  of  the  Elector  and  his  red-coats." 

«Ah!  thou  art  right,"  said  Paul,  grinding  his  teeth  and 
brandishing  his  cross-staff,  ''  do  so,  even  as  MacMillaD  of  South 
Knapdale,  and  the  MacMurachies  of  Terdigan  and  EHberrie,  had 
iheir  charters  carved  upon  the  rocks  of  their  land." 

''  But  alas,  Paul,  that  time  may  never,  never  come,"  said 
Helen,  with  a  sad]smile. 

''  And  little  would  such  charters  avail  me,  good  wife,  if  the 
good  claymore  fails,"  said  Bob,  with  irony  in  his  eye  and  tone. 

"  Then,"  observed  Greumoch,  who  sat  in  a  comer  smoking  his 
pipe  and  oiling  his  gun,  "  we  have  the  fair  sleek  skins  of  the 
Saxons  whereon  to  write  the  story  of  our  wrongs  with  a  pen  of 
pointed  steel." 
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"  Enough  of  tliis/'  said  Paul  Crubach,  rising  and  drawing  a 
deerskin  over  his  shoulders ;  "  the  sooner  mj  task  begins  'twill 
be  the  sooner  ended. 

"  Whither  go  you,  Paul,  and  at  this  hour  P  "  asked  Bob, 
attempting  to  detain  his  strange  guest. 

"  To  consult  the  Tighghaimi,  Meet  me  at  sunset  on  the  second 
day  from  this,  at  the  Ladders,  above  Loch  Katrine,  and  you  will 
there  learn  what  the  future  has  in  store  for  us  ;  whether  we  shall 
be  the  victors  at  Inversnaid,  whether  your  boy  shall  be  freed,  and 
whether  we  shall  again  possess  the  three  glens,  which  are  the 
heritage  of  Clan  Alpine,  or  be  vanquished  and  destroyed." 

And  before  MacGregor,  Helen,  or  Greumoch  could  interpose, 
Paul  had  snatched  his  cross-staff,  and,  with  his  long  white  hair 
streaming  behind  him  in  elf-locks,  had  rushed  forth  into  the 
darkness. 

MacGregor,  whose  intercourse  with  Englishmen  and  Lowlanders 
had  made  him  somewhat  more  a  man  of  the  world  than  his 
followers,  .was,  nevertheless,  too  strongly  imbued  with  the  old 
superstitions  and  native  predilections  of  his  race  and  country 
not  to  await  with  considerable  interest,  though  mingled  with 
doubt,  the  result  of  those  spells,  which  all  in  the  district  believed 
the  half-witted  Paul  Crubach  was  capable  of  weaving;  or  the 
visions  with  which  he  was  supposed  to  be  visited. 

Accordingly,  about  the  sunset  of  the  second  day,  MacGregor, 
well  armed  as  usual,  repaired  alone  to' the  appointed  place  of  tryst. 

The  Ladders  was  the  name  of  a  dangerous  and  difficult  track, 
which  then  formed  the  only  access  to  Loch  Katrine  from  Cal- 
lander. 

He  entered  the  narrow  pass,  which  is  half  a  mile  in  length. 
There  the  rocks  are  stupendous  in  height,  in  some  places  seeming 
to  impend  over  the  head  of  the  wayfarer ;  in  others,  aged  weep- 
ing birches  hang  their  drooping  foliage  over  the  basaltic  cliffs 
from  which  they  spring,  adding  a  wild  beauty  to  the  rugged  gorge. 

Across  the  summits  of  this  pass,  which  is  a  portion  of  the 
famous  Trossachs,  the  dying  sunlight  shone  in  red  and  uncertain 
gleams,  through  stormy  clouds  of  dusky  and  saffron  tints,  for  all 
the  preceding  night  loud  peals  of  thunder  had  shaken  the  moun- 
tains,  and  even  yet  the  atmosphere  was  close  and  sulphurous. 

At  last  Bob  reached  the  Ladders,  which  consisted  of  steps 
roughly  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock.  By  means  of  these,  and 
ropes  suspended  from  the  trees,  to  be  grasped  by  the  hand,  the 
bold  and  hardy  natives  of  this  part  of  the  Highlands  were  wont 
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to  trayene  the  pass,  which,  in  time  of  war,  one  swordsman  could 
defend  agamst  a  thousand. 

Bob  slung  his  target  on  his  shoulder,  grasped  the  ropes,  and 
from  step  to  step  swung  himself  lightly  up  the  beetling  rocks 
until  he  reached  Uie  summit,  from  whence  he  could  see,  far  down 
below.  Loch  Katrine,  a  lovelj  sheet  of  water  ten  miles  in  length, 
gleaming  redly  in  the  last  l^ht  of  the  sun,  whose  rays  lingered 
yet  on  tibe  vast  peak  of  Benvenue,  and  on  the  beautiful  hSls  of 
Arroqnhar,  that  closed  the  view  to  the  west. 

In  the  loch  is  an  islet,  wherein,  during  the  invasion  of  Scotland 
by  Oliver  Cromwell,  the  Clan  Gregor  had.  placed  all  their  aged 
men,  their  women  and  children  for  security.  On  finding  that  the 
only  boat  remaining  was  moored  at  the  islet,  an  English  soldier 
swam  across  to  seize  it,  but  was  stabbed  to  the  heart  by  lole 
MacGhregor,  the  grandmother  of  BoVs  foster-brother,  Callam  Mac- 
Aleister. 

The  scenery  was  alike  wild  and  grand,  and  the  great  masses  of 
lurid  and  dun-coloured  thunder-clouds  that  overhung  the  darken- 
ing hills  added  to  its  effect. 

With  his  keen  and  glittering  eyes  fixed  on  the  place  where  the 
sun  had  set,  Paul  Crubach  sat  on  a  fragment  of  volcanic  rock. 
He  seemed  wan,  pale,  and  weary  ;  his  masses  of  tangled  hair  and 
his  primitive  garb  of  deerskin  seemed  to  have  been  scorched  by 
fire,  and  his  bare  legs  and  arms  were  covered  with  scars  and 
bruises. 

Propping  himself  on  his  cross -staff,  he  arose  with  apparent 
difficulty  on  the  approachof  MacGregor,  who  said,  with  anxiety, — 

''  In  Heaven's  name  what  has  happened — ^what  have  you  done, 
Paul  ?  " 

"  I  have  opened  the  House  of  Invocation.  I  have  consulted 
the  oracle  of  the  Tighghmrm**  said  he,  solemnly. 

"  Did  it  speak  P  "  asked  Rob  Roy,  with  growing  wonder. 

"  Listen ;  I  passed  the  night  in  the  Coir-nan-uriskin." 

"  In  the  cave  of  the  wild  shaggy  men !  "  exclaimed  the  other, 
starting  with  more  of  actual  fear  than  astonishment  in  his 
manner. 

"  Yea,  even  there,"  replied  Paul,  closing  his  eyes  for  a  moment, 
and  sighing  deeply. 

"  What  did  you  see — ^what  did  you  hear  P  " 

*'  Listen,  and  I  shall  tell  you  what  happened." 

{To  be  cantintted.) 
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Thb  atmosphere  contains  also  a  variable  quantity  of  vapour  of 
water,  invisible  so  long  as  it  is  in  tbe  state  of  vaponr,  but  it  may 
be  rendered  obvious  by  bringing  any  very  cold  body  into  warm 
air,  when  the  vaponr  wlQ  condense  on  the  cold  body  in  the  form 
of  small  drops  of  water.  A  tumbler  of  fresh^pumped  water 
brought  into  a  crowded  room  is  almost  immediately  covered  with 
moisture,  and  it  may  also  be  seen  on  bottles  of  wine  which  have 
been  put  into  ice  before  coming  to  table.  Fogs  are  occasioned  by 
the  condensation  of  vapour,  pn)duced  by  mizixig  a  current  of  warm 
air  with  a  colder  air.  The  banks  of  Newfoundland  are  notorious 
for  dense  fogs,  occasioned  by  the  warm  air  brought  from  the  south 
by  the  great  Gulf  Stream  mixing  with  the  cold  air  from  the 
Arctic  regions,  and  thus  precipitating  the  vapour  in  a  visible  form, 
rendering  everything  but  itself  invisible.  The  famous  London 
fogs  depend  upon  the  same  precipitation  of  the  vapour  of  water, 
with  the  addition  of  the  smoke  from  tl\e  numerous  sea-coal  fires, 
which  give  it  that  yellow  tinge  for  which  it  is  so  remarkable. 

Aqueous  vapour,  being  lighter  and  more  transparent  than  air, 
permits  objects  to  be  seen  more  distinctly  in  proportion  to  its 
quantity;  hence,  when  distajit  hills  appear  nearer,  and  objects 
ux>ou  them  more  distinct  than  usual,  rain  may  be  expected,  the 
air  being  folly  charged  with  vapour  ready  to  be  deposited  on  the 
slightest  cause. 

THB  TABIOUS  HQDES  OP  PBEFAADTO  OXTGBIT   OAS. 

Proonre  an  old  gon-barrel,  and  plug  up  thetoudL-hole  with  wire ; 
or,  if  a  laiger  quantity  of  oxygen  is  required,  obtain  an  empty- 
iron  quioksiiver  bottle,  which  may  be  paxchased  at  Mr.  Gale's, 
ironmonger,  Oxford-street,  for  some  three  or  four  shillings.  In  the 
first  place,  fit  into  the  gnn-barrel  a  coric,  with  a  pewter  tube,  or 
stretch  a  piece  of  vulcanized  india-rubber  tube  over  the  end  of  the 
gnn-barrel,  having  previously  poured  in  some  black  oxide  of  man- 
^nese,  in  grain,  not  powder,  as  the  latter  contains  water,  which, 
expanding  into  steam,  has  a  tendency  to  blow  out  the  powdered 
manganese,  causing  it  to  clog  the  pewter  tube  or  vulcanized  india« 
rabber  tubing.    If  the  touch-hole  end  be  now  placed  between  the 
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bars  on  an  ordinary  fire,  and  the  tabe  conveyed  an  inch  or  bo 
beneath  the  surface  of  some  water  in  a  pail  or  foot  tab,  babbles 
of  gas  will  soon  escape,  which  can  be  collected  in  a  bottle  pre- 
vioosly  filled  with  water  and  held  over  the  end  of  the  pipe ;  the 
gas  ascends  into  the  bottle,  gradually  displacing  the  water,  and 
when  filled  the  bottle  is  corked  or  stoppered  under  water  and 
removed  for  nse. 

If  the  large  mercniy  bottle  is  used,  an  iron  pipe  is  screwed  into 
the  orifice,  from  which  the  plug  is  removed,  and  when  the  pipe  is 
fixed  the  bottle  is  filled  with  grain  manganese,  and  placed  in  a 

proper  furnace^ 
whilst  the  gas 
can  be  convey- 
ed to  a  pneu- 
matic troughby 
means  of  vul- 
canized india- 
rubber  tubing, 
which  is  re- 
markably use- 
ful for  aU  expe- 
riments connected  with  the  gases,  a,  the  iron  bottle  containing 
the  black  oxide  of  mang£lnese,  wiUi  pipe  passing  to  the  pneumatic 
tTougb  B  B,  in  which  is  fixed  a  shelf  c,  perforated  with  a  hole, 
under  which  the  end  of  the  pipe  is  adjusted,  and  the  gas  passes 
into  the  gas-jar  d. 

AVOTHXB  XODB  Gf  ICAKIKG  0XT6SN   GAS. 

Obtain  a  Florence  oil-fiask,  and  having  cleaned  out  the  oil  by 
means  of  some  bits  of  soap  and  boiling  water,  and  thoroughly 
washed  the  flask,  let  the  vessel  dry,  and  then  take  away  the 
wicker-work,  which  need  not  be  wasted,  as  it  can  be  coiled  round 
and  bound,  and  answers  admirably  for  a  stand  to  support  the  flask 
upright.  Into  the  flask  place  a  mixture  of  two  ounces  of  pow- 
dered chlorate  of  potash  and  one  ounce  of  powdered  black  oxide  of 
manganese,  both  of  which  should  be  dry  and  well  mixed  before 
they  are  placed  in  the  flask ;  then  fit  a  cork  and  pewter  tube. 
The  cork  can  be  easily  bored,  either  with  a  rat-taiL  file,  or,  what  is 
still  better,  a  cork-borer,  which  can  be  purchased  at  any  of  the 
chemical-apparatus  shops.  Now  place  the  flask  and  bent  tube  on 
a  ring  stand,  and  apply  the  heat  of  a  spirit-lamp,  when  torrents 
of  gas  will  escape.     The  oxygen  may  be  collected  in  gas  jars  or 
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bdttles  07er  the  pmnmatto  troagh,  and  pictures  of  all  tlie  appa- 
ratus osed  are  given  here,  to  oHnst  the  manipnlatiaii  of  the  joatk* 
fill  chemist,  who  will  of  oonne  be  nuMt  deaiioiu  to  begin  bj  making 
oi7gen  gM.     1.  Florence  oil  fluk,  with  wickerwork;   2.  ditto 
deaned  and  diied;  3.  the 
wicker  converted  into  a  pad 
toreettheflaskcHii  l.oork- 
borere    fitting    into     each 
otlier,  and  of  all  sizes ;  5. 
flask  fitted  with  cork  and 
bent  tnbe,  and   containing 
tlie  chlorate  of  potash  and 
black  oxide  of  manganeee, 
witii       spirit'lamp  —  the   ' 
pewter  pipe  leads  to  No. 
6 ;  6.  pnenmatio  trough — 
the  gas  jar  standing  on  the 

shdf,  and  receiring  the  babbles  of  gas  from  No.  5.   With  tlie  above 
arrangement  nearl  j  all  the  most  interesting  gases  may  be  prepared. 

EXPEKIMENTS  WITH  OSTGEN  GAS. 
If  a  lighted  taper  is  blown  ont  so  iks  to  leave  a  part  of  the 
muff  (so-called,  i.  e.,  the  wick)  in  a  state  of  ignition,  and  then 
plunged  inbi  oijgen  gas,  the  taper  re-lights  with  a  slight  pop  or 
noise,  being  a  good  example  of  the  power  of  oxygen  to  au^oit 
c<imbu*Uon, 


Into  a  deflagrating  spoon,  which  is  a  little  cap  made  of  brass  or 
copper  screwed  on  to  the  end  of  a  copper  or  iron  wire,  j^ace  a 
little  ealphnr ;  when  set  on  fire,  and  plunged  into  oxygen,  it  omite 
a  moet  remarkable  colonred  light.  After  the  oombnstioii  is  over, 
some  amusing  experiments  can  be  made  with  the  prodaot. 

TO  BLZACH  A  BSD  BOSE  AUD  OTHIB  TLOWZBS. 

If  a  red  rose  be  placed  inside  the  jar  where  the  snlphar  has  been 
bnmt,  the  coknr  is  discha^ed,  and  the  red  rose  rendered  nearly 
white.  Many  variegated  dahlias,  bine  heartsease,  or  a  bunch  of  bias 
violeta  have  their  cotonrs  corionsly  modified,  if  not  bleached,  by 
the  add  produced,  which  is  called  snlphnrons  acid,  and  is  most 
largely  employed  ibr  bleaching  straw  hats  and  bonnets.    The  same 
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acid  18  ezoeedingiy  valuable  as  a  dismfeetont,  and  aJso  for  armtmjg^ 
fevmentatioiL  Maiij  casks  of  hom^-tnade  tinne  become  home-made 
vinegar  in  oonsequenee  of  tlie  rapidity  of  the  fennentation  in  warm 
weather ;  and  the  fames  of  snlpbar,  obtained  eitker  by  burning 
that  substance  in  air  or  oxygen,  have  the  remarkable  power  <^ 
stopping  the  too -rapid  conversion  of  sngar  into  alcohol.  The 
snlph^roos  acid  described  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  bleaching 
agents,  and  it  is  even  mentioned  by  Pliny  as  used  for  whitening 
woollen  fleeces. 

TO  HAKE  TIST  fAPEBS. 

Test  papers  are  exceedingly  valtiable  to  tJbe  experimental  chemist 
for  the  purpose  of  detecting  the  presence  of  acid  and  alkalies,  and 
they  may  be  prepared  in  the  most  simple  manner.  Take  an  ounoe 
of  Htmus,  and  plaoe  it  in  a  ten-ounce  bottle,  pour  upon  it  a  mixture 
of  five  ounces  of  alcohol  (methylated  spirit  will  do  yery  well)  and 
Ave  ounces  of  water ;  continually  shake  the  ingredients  during 
several  days,  when  a  deep  blue  tincture  will  be  obtained,  which  may 
be  poured  off  clear  into  another  bottle,  or  filtered  throagih  blotting* 
paper.  To  use  the  tincture  of  litmus  (for  all  solutions  of  vegetable 
substances  in  alcohol  are  generally  called  tinctures,  especially  when 
employed  in  medicine),  pour  a  little  into  a  soup-plate,  and  then 
take  some  strips  of  blotting-paper,  pass  them  tJoough  the  tincture, 
when  they  will  absorb  sufficient  to  colour  the  paper  a  lovely  blue, 
which  is  now  to  be  hung  up,  and  when  dry  placed  in  a  well-corked 
or  stoppered  wide-mouthed  bottle  in  a  dark  place.  The  paper  is 
now  called  litmus  paper,  and  is  an  exceedingly  delicate  test  for 
acid  bodies  soluble  in.  water. 

TXmMEBIC  PAPER. 

This  test  is  used  to  detect  alkalies ;  and,  in  contact  with  a 
solution  of  potash,  soda,  and  ammonia,  changes  to  a  reddish 
brown ;  it  is  prepared  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  the  litmus 
paper,  by  using  one  ounce  of  powdered  tunnerie  root  to  five 
ounces  spirit  and  five  ounces  water. 

INTENSE  HEAT  AND  LI0HT  PRODUCED  BT  BUBHINO  PHOSPHORUS 

IN  OXYGEN. 

If  this  experimoii  is  tried  with  the  precautLons  mentioiied»  ihe 
gA8*jar  may  be  usually  saved ;  but,  if  carelessly  perlbrmed*  the 
heat  produoed  is  so  great  that  it  generally  cracks  the  glass.  Take 
a  moderate-sized  piece  of  phosphorus,  and  dry  thoroughly  by 
pressing  it  gently  in  blotting-paper ;  place  this  in  a  deflagrating 
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spoon,  and,  having  pi^onsly  removed  the  stopper  of  the  gaa-jar 
containing  the  ox7gen,  place  the  apoon  and  its  cocteata  in  the 
neck  of  the  jar,  and  then  ignite  the  phoaphoms  bj  toachjog  it 
wiUi  a  hot  wire.  2f  ow  place  the  spoon  in  the  centre  of  the  Jar, 
nhes  B  dftgzling  bright  hght  is  obtained.  Thia  eiperimeBt  is  made 
still  more  amusing  by  first  showing  aome  flowera  in  pots  and 
coloored  ailta  bj  a  nionocbTomatde  light,  and  afttrwards  lighting 
np  the  phosphoma,  when  all  the  the  colours  are  shown  with  great 
IvUliancy.  In  this  case  the  gas-jar  shoald  be  screened  firom  the 
eyes  of  the  spectators,  ao  that  thej  maj  be  able  to  appreciate  the 
chtuigeB  of  coloor  in  the  artides  duplayed  hy  the  two  lights. 

A    UOHOCHSOSUTIC    UGHT. 

Into  a  pint-bottle  of  methylated  spirit  place  two  onnoefr  of 
common  salt,  which  must  be  constantly  shaken ;  after  agitation, 
pour  Bome  on  a  cloth,  or  some  cotton-wool  tied  round  a  stick,  and 
placed  in  the  noizle  of  a  common  candlestick.  If  flowers  or 
coloured  shawls  are  exhibited  bj  the  light  obtained  from  the 
burning  spirit  containing  the  salt,  thej  present  a  most  dreary  and 
roonotonona  appearance,  and  the  con^ast  is  very  marked  when 
the  jar  of  oiygea  is  produced  and  the  phosphorus  burnt — the 
colonrs  appear  to  be  restored  as  if  by  magic.  Of  course  these  ex- 
periments must  be  prepared  in  a  darkened  room  —  a  room  with 
shutters  is  vei;  convenient  for  the  purpose. 


A,  the  candlestd<^  Bnd  cotton  mtnnited  iri^  ipirit  and  aaU, 
burning  and  producing  a  yellow  Ii{^ti  B,  the  phoBphorns  in 
oxygen ;  I,  flowers  pf  various  ocdours  in  cMitre  of  taUe. 
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THE  STORY  OF  A  TREMENDOUS  CROCODILE 
AND  AN  ASTOUNDING  PALM-TREE. 

IK  TWO  CHAPTEBS, 
Bt  CHARLES  SMITH  GHELTNAM. 


CHAPTER    II. 

The  crocodile  seemed  to  comprehend  the  sufferings  of  the  Tan* 
tains  of  Belfast.  It  took  pleasant  draughts  of  the  flowing  Nile,, 
all  the  while  turning  sidelong  slj  glances  np  at  the  palm-tree. 
Mr.  Adamson  was  revolted  at  this  fiendlike  conduct,  which  gave  to 
his  already  intolerable  thirst  a  new  irritation.  He  gazed  out  over  the 
Nile  in  the  hope  of  seeing  some  djerme  or  row-boat,  to  which  he 
might  have  sent  a  cry  of  distress,  but  this  hope  could  only  be 
illusory  at  such  a  part  of  the  river,  above  the  rapids,  as  Bruce  had 
noted.  On  all  around,  solitude  maintained  its  deathlike  silence ; 
nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  black  ruins,  on  which,  here  and  there, 
were  perched  a  few  ibises,  motionless  as  notes  of  admiration. 

His  thoughts  involuntarily  returned  to  Eobinson  Crusoe,  and 
the  conduct  of  that  famous  solitary,  in  complaining  of  his  lot, 
appeared  to  him  reprehensible  in  the  highest  degree.  What 
advantages  he  had !  He  was  bom  an  inventor ;  he  made  himself 
a  parasol,  a  highly  convenient  costume,  and  even  a  pipe !  Priva- 
tion only  rendered  him  ingenious.  On  this  palm-tree,  no  doubt, 
he  would  have  contrived  to  get  himself  some  water.  "  I  wonder 
how  he  would  have  done  it?"  said  Adamson  to  himself.  He 
thought  with  all  his  might,  until  his  fiery  thoughts  burnt  his 
tongue,  and  filled  his  mouth  with  firebrands ;  and  he  would  have 
given  all  the  rest  of  his  life  for  a  single  drop  of  water  brought 
fortuitously  to  his  parched  lips. 

And  the  placidly  majestic  Nile  flowed  under  his  eyes ! 

But  Necessity,  mother  of  Invention,  you  never  abandon  the* 
disciples  of  Bobinson  Crusoe  I 

The  aa/vant  suddenly  dapped  his  hands,  as  if  he  had  been 
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applauding  himseif :  he  had  discovered  a  hydraulic  process !  What 
small  things  can  give  joy  to  poor  humanity  !  Here  was  a  man 
perched  on  the  top  of  a  palm-tree  and  devoted  to  the  ravening 
jaws  of  a  greedy  crocodile,  and  who  yet  rejoiced  at  having  thonght 
of  a  mode  of  raising  to  his  lips  a  few  drops  of  brackish  water 
from  the  Nile ! 

Proud  of  having  snocessfnlly  competed  with  Bobinson  Crusoe, 
he  at  once  set  to  work.  He  plucked  several  of  the  longest  palm- 
branches  he  could  reach,  and  tied  them  end  to  end  with  strips  of 
bark  peeled  from  the  stem.  This  done,  he  waited  until  the 
crocodile  himself  went  to  the  water-side ;  he  then  cast  the  end 
of  this  novel  pump  into  the  coveted  water,  allowing  the  spongy 
leaves  of  the  palm  to  drink  their  fill  before  he  drew  them  back  to 
the  tree-top.  The  invention  succeeded  perfectly.  Adamson  laughed 
with  delight — ^laughed  like  a  schoolboy,  and  having  nothing  better 
to  do  gave  himself  up  to  intemperance,  in  payment  for  the  long 
arrears  of  thirst  which  he  had  endured.  But  more  than  all,  he 
laughed  at  the  idea  of  having  so  ingeniously  outwitted  the  ruthless 
monster  below. 

Assured  as  to  the  two  first  necessaries  of  life,  Mr.  Adamson 
remembered  that  during  the  dark  hours  of  the  past  night  he  had 
felt  a  very  decided  change  in  temperature— on  the  side  of  fresh- 
ness. The  entire  absence  of  clothes,  however  favourable  to  the 
tropical  heat  of  the  daytime,  was  not  by  any  means  favourable 
to  the  chilly  dews  of  midnight.  He  decided  that  he  must  at  once 
invent  for  himself  some  kind  of  costume.  Another  reason  weighed 
with  him,  as  with  Bobinson  Crusoe:  "How  could  I  decently 
present  myself  in  public,"  he  said,  "if  providentially  some 
vessel  should  pass  by?"  This  said,  or  thought,  he  proceeded 
to  pluck  a  certain  number  of  the  largest  leaves  he  could  find  in 
his  aerial  alcove,  and  seating  himself  like  a  tailor,  constructed  a 
v^etable  paletot,  which,  though  not  absolutely  after  the  latest . 
fashion,  was  of  a  character  as  picturesque  as  it  was  primitive, 
and  a  head-drees  which  for  gracefulness  might  at  least  have 
borne  oomparison  with  the  hat  of  our  daily  wear. 

The  author  of  all  these  ingenious  labours  congratulated  himself 
heartily :  he  was  lodged,  dressed,  fed,  and  supplied  with  drink, . 
entirely  at  the  expense  of  Nature.  All  happiness  is  relative.  Mr. 
Adamson  esteemed  himself  very  happy;  and  contemplating  the 
expedients  to  which  he  owed  this  happiness,  he  looked  down  upon 
Bobinson  Crusoe  from  the  full  height  of  his  palm-tree. 

While  he  was  thus  indolently  enjoying  the  contemplation  of  his- 
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condition,  he  once  more  tamed  his  eyes  upon  the  crocodile  at  the 
foot  of  the  tree,  and  thought  that  the  monster  was  agitated  by 
some  evil  intention.     The  savant  was  not  mistaken. 

The  crocodile  also  had  been  reflecting.  lading  that  he  coold 
not  take  the  palm-tree  either  by  assault  or  by  blockade^  he  was 
going  to  resort  to  sap  and  mine.  He  set  to  work  with  his  enonnoiis 
teeth  and  gnawed  at  the  base  of  the  tree  with  ferocions  perti- 
nacity ;  his  look  seemed  to  say,  "  It's  high  time  this  affiiir  was 
brought  to  an  end ;"  and  Adamson  listened  tremblingly  to  the 
crackling  sonnd  made  by  the  monster's  grinders  on  the  foundation 
of  his  habitation.  He  felt  strongly  inclined  to  recommend  him* 
self  to  the  care  of  Saint  Simeon  Stylites,  the  anchorite  of  the 
pillar-top. 

Conld  Mr.  Adamson  at  that  momest  hare  consulted  Pliny,  he 
would  have  learned  that  the  arrangement  of  the  molars  and 
incisives  of  crocodilee  is  such  as  to  prevent  those  animals  firom 
gnawing  through  the  trunks  of  palm-trees.  Sage  Nature  had 
thus  made  these  trees  places  of  refuge  for  all  who  are  so  unfbr* 
tunate  as  to  be  chased  by  crocodiles.  The  savaM  was  ignorant  of 
this  peculiarity  in  the  organization  of  the  scaly  sappert  and  peered 
anxiously  down  at  the  base  of  operations.  But  placed  too  hi^ 
and  otherwise  inconveniently,  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  his 
danger,  he  waited  in  momentary  expectation  of  fseKiig  his  domicile 
levelled  with  the  ground ;  and  his  luur  rose  on  end  under  his  leafy 
turban  at  the  idea  of  bong  pitehed  head  foremost  into  the  horrid 
jaws  of  the  monster—of  being  buried  in  a  scaly  tomb  without  a 
single  line  of  epitaph  recording  his  virtues  to  the  posterity  of 
Belfast ! 

But  after  working  hard  for  several  hours,  the  crocodile  evidently 
began  to  lose  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  the  system  of  approach  by 
sap  and  mine,  and  proceeded  to  try  another  mode  of  attack,  that 
of  battering  the  trunk  of  the  tree  with  his  great  bronae  taiL  The 
tree  held  out  well,  but  it  trembled  under  the  monster's  tremendouB 
blows  in  a  way  that  was  anything  but  thoroughly  reassuring  to  the 
besieged ;  its  leafy  roof  was  agitated  with  convulsive  undQlationB» 
and  at  intervals  a  bunch  of  its  fimit  plumped  down  upon  the 
crocodile's  back — ^at  which  the  monster's  rage  appeared  to  be 
redoubled,  like  that  of  a  besieger  who  has  received  the  buffet  of 
some  missile  thrown  at  him  from  the  enemy's  ramparts.  This  finll 
of  dates  was  a  subject  of  alarm  also  to  Mr.  Adbmson,  for  how 
could  he  tell  that  the  whole  of  his  store  of  eatables  might  not  be 
shaken  down  in  detail  P 
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Never  did  inaii  or  savant  go  through  such  agonies  of  miiid ! — 
To  Mr.  Adamflon,  life  did  not  appear  to  be  worth  defending  at 
sach  a  price,  and  at  last  he  resolved  to  throw  himself  from  the 
height  of  his  roof,  to  find  repose  in  death.  Full  of  this  despairing 
idea  he  stood  up  on  the  summit  of  the  i)alm-tree,  put  aside  the 
leaves  that  might  have  impeded  his  fall,  and  advancing  one  foot, 
— quickly  drew  hack  the  other,  and  did  not  pitch  Idmself  off. 
An  honourable  thought  restrained  him  from  self-destruction :  he 
had  no  fiimily,  no  wife,  no  children,  no  nephews ;  he  was  therefore 
bound  to  preserve  himself  as  the  sole  representative  of  the  name  of 
Adameim.  Man  is  always  ingenious  in  coming  to  terms  with 
despair.  If  he  has  a  family  and  children,  he  must  live  for 
them ;  if  he  is  alone  T4>on  the  earth,  he  must  live  for  his  own 


Mr.  Adamson  felt  grateful  to  himself  for  having  fbrmed  this 
heroic  resolution ;  nay,  he  accused  himself  of  cowardice  for  having 
even  for  a  moment  thought  of  giving  himself  up  to  make  a  meal 
for  a  mere  amphibious  monster.  This  intellectual  duty  performed, 
he  seated  himself  once  more  upon  his  vegetable  chair,  and  iiodk 
the  most  minute  precautions  to  prevent  himself  from  fiiUing  off  it. 

Who  can  sound  the  depths  of  the  human  heart — above  all,  the 
heart  of  samaris  ?  Will  it  be  believed  F — recovered  from  his  first 
terroTB,  Mr.  Adamson  found  amusement  in  the  speetade  of  the 
enraged  monster  vainly  battering  against  a  tree  toaly  rooied  is 
the  rocky  ground  of  the  river  island.  The  undulations,  at  first  so 
terrifying,  gave  him  all  the  pleasure  of  a  "  see-saw.''  He  smiled 
patenoally  at  the  monster's  useless  efforts.  The  palm-tree  was 
evidently  not  to  be  overthrown.  Adamson  was  triumphant,  and 
recalling  to  mind  the  chapter  in  which  Seneca  has  described  his 
manner  of  building  the  edifice  of  his  happiness  under  all  circum* 
stances  of  life,  he  employed  his  own  ample  leisure  in  building  the 
edifice  of  %i8  happiness  under  the  same  conditions. 

While  he  was  thus  intellectually  employed,  something  not 
wholly  advantageous  to  him  was  occurring  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
mystorious  river. 

Mr.  DarHngle,  a  learned  (English)  botanist,  was  searching  for 
yellow  lotuses  along  the  desert  shores  of  the  Nile.  Herodotus  had 
seen  yellow  lotuses,  as  weU  as  many  other  absent  things, — ^two 
pyramids,  for  example,  each  six  hundred  feet  high,  in  the  middle 
of  Lake  Mosris.  Having  seen  so  many  remarkable  things,  there 
is  clearly  no  reason  why  he  may  not  have  seen  yellow  lotuses, 
though  they  have  since  tiben  disappeared :  hence  the  obligation  of 
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consdentions  botanists  to  search  for  them  tuiceasingly.  In  pnrsrdt 
of  this  prize  Mr.  Darlingle  was  ezploiing  erery  hole  and  comer 
suspected  of  hiding  these  precious  flowers.  He  was  accompanied 
in  his  search  by  two  Arabs. 

There  are  things  which  utterly  bewilder  the  mind,  when 
they  are  met  with  in  the  desert.  The  traveller  Cailland  relates 
that  he  was  seized  with  a  sort  of  terror  on  discoTering  the  fonr 
pyramids  on  the  Peninsula  of  Meroe ;  but  he  was  altoge^er  wrong 
to  be  surprised  on  that  occasion.  Something  much  more  surprising' 
would  be  the  discovery^  in  the  midst  of  the  great  Sahara,  of  a  neat 
little  coffee-shop  with  "  reading-room  "  painted  on  the  £ront  of  it. 
Mr.  Darlingle  was,  however,  quite  justified  in  uttering  a  cry  of 
alarm  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile,  when  he  suddenly  came  upon 
a  pair  of  boots — one  standing  stiffly  upright,  the  other  limply 
toppled  over,  as  if  with  long  fatigue. 

The  sight  of  a  pair  of  boots  waiting  to  be  called  for  outside  a 
bedroom  door  in  an  hotel  is  striking  enough ;  but  change  the  scene 
to  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and  we  should  start  back  in  terror — ^the 
two  serpents  of  Mercury  would  not  inspire  us  with  greater  alarm. 

It  must  be  explained  that  the  garments  left  by  Mr.  Adamson  at 
the  river's  side  had  disappeared,  either  carried  away  by  the  stream, 
or  devoured  by  an  omnivorous  crocodile  in  passing.  The  boots 
alone  remained,  at  a  little  distance  back  from  the  shore,  raised 
upon  a  pedestal  of  rock. 

The  naturalness  of  the  English  botanist's  alarm  is  now  appre* 
ciable.  At  first  he  thought  that  these  two  forms  of  boots  were  a 
freak  of  nature  playing  with  the  Libyan  rock ;  but  on  approaching 
closer  he  recognised  the  authenticity  of  the  leather,  and  shrank 
back  with  fear,  as  if  he  were  confronting  a  spectre  of  which  he 
could  see  nothing  but  the  boots. 

His  two  faithfbl  Arab  attendants,  natives  of  Ombos,  had  never 
seen  any  such  boots  in  their  lives.  They  were  terrified  at  the  terror 
of  the  botanist,  and  fired  bravely  into  the  leathern  target,  which 
fell  pierced  with  four  bullets.  This  execution  did  not  entirely  re* 
assure  the  mind  of  Mr.  Darlingle ;  he  was,  nevertheless,  pleased 
with  the  Arabs  for  this  exhibition  of  their  devotion,  and  thanked 
them  with  an  expressive  gesture.  He  then  proceeded  to  examine 
the  two  extended  boots,  and  in  this  new  position  they  appeared 
still  more  strange  in  the  midst  of  a  desert. 

On  the  summit  of  his  palm-tree  Adamson  heard  the  shots  fired 
by  the  Arabs,  and  started ;  among  savages  the  sound  of  fire-arms 
always  announces  the  presence  of  civilized  man.    He  came  out  of 
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hiB  bedroom,  entered  his  veatibnle;  piubed  aside  the  leaves  which 
interfered  with  the  view  to  the  eastward,  and  saw  three  men 
standing  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile.  His  first  thought  was  to 
hurl  a  short  malediction  at  the  heads  of  all  who  had  come  to  trouble 
him  in  his  solitude  and  meditation ;  but  human  wealcness  quickly 
gained  the  mastery  over  him ;  and  he  resolved  to  make  instant 
signals  of  distress. 

He  plucked  a  long  branch,  stripped  it  of  all  its  leaves,  except 
those  at  the  top  extremity,  and  waved  it  above  the  tree  with  one 
hand,  while  with  the  other  he  threw  volleys  of  dates  splashing  into 
the  river. 

Mr.  DarHngle,  surrounded  by  such  silence  as  is  only  known  to 
aeronauts,  turned  at  the  sound  made  by  the  falling  shower  of 
palm*firuit,  and  felt  a  surprise  greater  than  the  first.  The  appa- 
rition of  the  boots  was  forgotten.  Before  him  stood  a  palm-tree 
waving  at  its  crest  an  enormous  plume  in  the  motionless  air; 
and  the  discovery  gave  him  inexpressible  joy.  After  the  first 
moment  of  surprise,  he  would  have  given  all  the  yellow  lotuses 
seen  or  dreamed  of  by  Herodotus  for  this  phenomenal  palm. 
Drawing  out  his  note-book  hastily,  he  wrote  as  follows : — 

"In  Upper  Egypt  a  kind  of  palm  is  found  which  resemhlea 
ihs  aloCf  with  this  difference,  that  the  aJoe,  after  growing  to  the 
height  of  twenty  feet  above  ground,  remains  ^motionless,  while 
the  palm-tree  of  Tipper  Egypt  waves,  with  a  vertical  motion,  the  top 
of  its  stem  with  an  astounding  regularUy  of  motion.  We  have  named 
this  extraordinary  tree  the  Falma  Dablinole." 

As  soon  as  he  had  finished  writing  this  veracious  account,  he 
set  to  work  to  make  a  drawing  of  the  tree,  which  he  showed  to 
the  Arabs  when  it  was  completed,  no  other  audience  being  at  hand 
at  the  moment. 

These  children  of  the  desert  with  their  lynx-eyes  had  meanwhile 
caught  sight  of  a  human  form  amid  the  foliage  of  the  wonderful 
palm,  and  they  pointed  it  out  to  the  botanist  with  lively  and  highly 
expressive  gestures ;  but  the  botanist,  absorbed  by  the  delight  of 
his  discovery  and  the  beauty  of  his  drawing,  understood  nothing 
of  their  communication,  and  thought  only  of  the  sensation  which 
the  Pahna  Darlingls  would  make  in  the  learned  world.  The 
Arabs,  however,  still  insisted,  and,  in  spite  of  his  wish  to  be  left  to 
the  enjoyment  of  his  own  thoughts,  he  was  at  last  obliged  to  turn 
his  eyes  in  the  direction  pointed  out  by  the  fingers  of  his  faithful 
attendants.  He  raised  lus  pocket-telescope,  and,  with  a  shrug  of 
his  shoulders,  like  a  man  who  concedes  a  point  out  of  politeness. 
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gave  a  careless  glance  at  the  FdLma  Darlingle.  Three  snrprises 
in  one  honr  1 — ^the  third  as  great  as  the  oth^  two  pat  together ! 
He  saw  distinctly  a  iace,  and  that  the  face  of  an  Englishman, 
peering  irom  between  the  leaTos,  and  a  hand  waving  a  tailed 
branch.  He  shat  np  his  telescope  sadly,  re-read  the  notice 
which  he  had  written;  and  then,  after  reflecting,  like  Brntos, 
as  to  whether  he  shoold  destroy  his  offspring,  or  let  it  live, 
decided  for  the  latter  coarse.  ''  What  is  written  is  written,"  he 
argaed ;  '*  I'll  not  cat  oat  a  word.  Since  aloes  exist,  the  Palnia 
DarUngle  might  have  existed  if  Natare  had  seen  any  nse  for  it ; 
I  see  a  ose  for  it, — I  shall  maintain  its  existence." 

Having  taken  this  resolation,  he  proceeded  to  take  oonnsel  with 
his  two  companions.  They  most  find  a  boat  of  some  kind,  and 
•go  to  the  relief  of  this  distressed  traveller.  The  advice  of  one  of 
ihe  Arabs  was  adopted.  They  started  off  fer  Assouan,  distant 
several  miles  in  the  desert,  and  after  two  hoars  of  baming  and 
vapid  walking  over  sand-hills,  reached  this  village,  which  was  a 
diy  in  the  days  of  Herodotus.  Mr.  Darlingle  showed  the  first 
fisherman  he  met  a  piece  of  gold,  and  pointed  to  a  boat,  and  his 
pantomime  was  perfectly  onderstood  in  an  instant.  The  boat  was 
launched,  and  the  botanist,  pointing  in  the  direction  in  whidi  the 
stream  wae  flowing,  said  proudly  to  the  boatman :  '*  To  the  Isle  of 
itke  Pahna  Darlingle"     They  descended  the  Nile. 

Ab  they  drew  near  the  little  island,  the  Arabs  talked  together 
quietly,  like  people  used  to  hunt  crocodiles ;  put  fresh  percussion- 
caps  on  their  guns,  planted  their  feet  solidly,  and  directed  the 
boatman  to  row  with  the  greatest  precaution.  The  crocodile  saw 
the  little  boat — ^a  prey  or  a  peril,  as  the  case  might  be — and  put 
himself  in  readiness  for  defence  or  flight,  according  to  the  impor- 
tance and  number  of  the  aggressors.  Grouching  at  the  edge  of 
the  stream,  as  motionless  as  a  stuffed  crocodile,  he  held  his  jaws 
open  ready  to  swallow  the  first  enemy  witless  enough  to  descend  into 
them.  The  two  Arabs — great  connoisseurs  of  ihe  manners  of  these 
monsters — ^were  stationed  at  the  head  of  the  boat.  They  took 
aim,  pronounced  a  syllable  in  unison,  and  their  two  ^ots  soxmded 
as  one.  Their  bullets  entered  by  the  only  vulnerable  road — ^the 
animal's  throat, — and  passed  down  the  entire  length  of  his  body. 

The  monster  knocked  his  head  about  with  such  comical  contor- 
tions as  provoked  wild  gaiety  in  the  dress-circle  of  the  Palma 
DarUngle,  and  after  vomiting  whole  floods  of  black  blood  upon  the 
sand,  dosed  his  tearful  eyes  and  moved  no  more. 

Mr.  Adamson  adjusted  his  disordered  vegetable  toilet,  felt  for 
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liiB  gloret  from  Ibrce  of  long  habit,  and  not  finding  any  at  hand 
deaoeiLded  with  the  most  delioate  precautions,  so  as  not  to  tear  his 
pal0t6t,  or  riuxdc  his  oonntryman,  whom  he  had  recognised  at  a 
distance  bj  his  hair  and  the  colour  of  his  gloves.  The  Axabs  are 
a  grave  people ;  hnt  when  they  set  eyes  on  the  sanaw^s  strange 
costtune,  they  burst  into  a  wild  shout  of  laughter.  The  botanist 
himself,  reassured  by  the  death  of  the  crocodile,  bit  his  lips,  so  as 
not  to  offiamd  by  ezhlbitiag  hilarity  at  so  inconvenient  a  moment, 
and  having  an  idea  of  charity  even  more  complete  than  that  for 
which  Saint  Martin  is  worthily  famous,  took  off  his  own  paletot, 
and  presented  it  in  xto  entirety  to  his  denuded  fiBllow-oountiy- 


l£r.  Adamson  retired  into  decent  privacy,  and  made  his  toilet 
as  well  as  drcumstanoes  woold  permit,  by  buttoning  up  his  coat 
as  tightly  as  he  could.  Placing  the  crocodile  across  the  stem 
of  the  boat  as  a  trophy,  they  rowed  across  to  the  opposite  shore,  to 
enable  Mr.  Adamson  to  recover  his  boots.  They  then  returned 
to  -tiie  island  to  take  a  properly  formal  and  solemn  leave  of  it. 
Adamson  saluted  his  palm*tree,  embraced  it,  and  lodged  a  tear 
upon  its  bark ;  after  doing  this  he  made  a  collection  of  all  the 
leaves  which  had  served  him  for  furniture  sad  other  domestic 
uses.  These  precious  relics  were  destined  for  presentation  to  the 
Kational  Gkdlery.  In  the  name  of  the  Cily  of  London,  Mr. 
Darlingle  took  advantage  of  the  occasion  to  thank  the  MOfownt  in  a 
speech  nearly  an  hour  long.  Mr.  Adamson,  on  his  side,  showed 
Imnself  grateful  to  the  botanist ;  he  thanked  him,  in  the  name  of 
Science,  in  a  speech  also  nearly  an  hour  long,  for  the  inestimable 
discovery  of  the  Faiana  BarUngle,  which  added  one  more  indi- 
vidual— and  that  the  most  remarkable — to  the  great  palm  family ; 
and  he  promised  to  write  an  article  in  the  Bel/cut  Review  demon- 
stratiBg  that  the  palm  newly  discovered  hj  the  indefatigable 
energy  of  Mr.  Darlingle  belonged  to  the  kind  of  aloe  called  in 
Ceylon  the  Impravisatrioe, 

l%e  Arabs  listened  and  watched,  with  wondering  eyes,  the  two 
EngliwhTnen  who  talked  so  long  under  a  sun  that  roasted  their 
foreheads  and  made  them  smoke  like  meat  on  a  gridiron.  The 
whole  party  then  went  overland  to  the  village  of  Assouan,  where 
Mr.  Adamson  purchaBed  a  complete  suit  of  Arab  clothes,  and 
met  with  a  hospitality  worthy  of  the  days  of  Abraham  and 
Jacob.  From  that  moment  the  two  aavcma  vowed  a  close  friend- 
ship ;  the  one  gave  up  the  Peninsula  of  Meroe,  the  other  yellow 
lotuses.   They  took  advantage  of  the  departure  of  the  first  caravan 
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to  cross  the  desert  to  Cairo.  Mr.  Adamson  did  not  forget  the 
promise  he  had  made  nnder  the  inflaenoe  of  past  peril :  he  kissed 
the  sacred  toe-nails  of  Ozymandyas,  and  bowed  respectfolly  to  the 
Great  Pyramids.  In  the  port  of  Alexandria  the  two  friends  fonnd 
the  stesoner  for  Malta,  where  they  safely  arriyed  in  due  time. 

They  divided  their  labour  in  Uie  most  equitable  manner.  Mr. 
Adamson  wrote  in  the  Malta  Times  an  admirable  article  in 
praise  of  the  intrepid  traveller  and  botanist,  Darlingle,  who  had 
discovered  the  Palma  Darlingle  at  the  peril  of  his  life,  and  after 
killing  two  reptiles  of  the  cohra-di^capeUo  species  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Nile.  The  article  was  illustrated  with  a  wood-cut, 
representing  the  new  tree  waving  its  plume  in  the  air.  In  his 
turn,  Mr.  Darlingle  announced  to  the  world  the  daring  expedi- 
tion of  Mr.  Adamson,  who  had  ventured  above  the  third  cataract, 
had  corrected  all  the  most  important  mistakes  in  Bruce's  chart, 
and  had  killed  two  enormous  crocodiles  by  means  of  electricity. 

These  accounts  preceded  the  travellers  to  London.  They  were 
immediately  commanded  by  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  to 
repair  to  Whitehall,  where  they  were  congratulated  on  their  dis- 
coveries. A  yearly  pension  of  five  hundred  pounds  was  accorded 
to  each  of  them,  and  in  addition  they  were  appointed  to  the  two 
best  consulships  (!)  in  India.  A  model  of  the  Palma  Darlingle 
was  added  to  the  collection  in  the  Zoological  Gardens,  and  the 
body  of  the  crocodile  was  suspended  from  the  ceiling  in  one  of  the 
rooms  of  the  National  Gallery  at  Charing  Cross. 

It  is  ever  thus  in  the  world — or  nearly  so. 

Those  who  have  meditated  on  mankind  will  not  be  in  the  least 
surprised  at  the  ending  of  this  veracious  history.  At  this  moment 
Mr.  Adamson  represents  England  at  Chandemagore ;  he  possesses 
a  superb  habitation  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  with  six 
elephants  in  his  stable,  and  a  charming  Creole  wife.  He  lives 
'with  all  the  luxury  of  a  nabob ;  but  often,  nevertheless,  in  the 
hours  of  his  consular  idleness,  he  r^rets  the  life  he  led  in  his 
aerial  apartment  on  the  island  in  the  Nile;  he  sighs  for  the 
moving  spectacle  of  the  blockading  monster — for  the  thirst,  so 
deliciously  quenched  by  means  of  his  own  ingenuity.  Weariness — 
that  thirst  of  the  soul ! — sometimes  seizes  him  so  violently  that  he 
feels  himself  ready  to  abandon  his  habitation,  his  elephants,  and 
his  charming  wife,  for  the  sake  of  spending  a  fortnight  on  the 
top  of  his  island  palm-tree;  and  if  the  Governor-General  of 
India  would  only  give  him  leave  of  absence,  the  tempting  project 
•would  inevitably  be  realized. 
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OR,    THE    HISTOBY    OF    A    HARLEQUIN. 
Bt  STIRLING  COYNE. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

The  Captain's  Yam— The  Lovely  KiUy,  and  her  Owners— 111  Ludc— A  Strange 
Craftr-Jim  Power  Left  to  his  Fate— The  Dog-Captain— Jim  Power's 
Temptations — Hunicane  and  Dance  of  the  Skeleton  Crew— Terriflo 
Finale— Down  I  down !  down  !— The  Pilot's  Escape- Another  Version  of 
the  Story. 

"Eaklt  one  fine  summer  morning,  Jim  Power  and  his  fonr 
partners,  the  owners  and  crew  of  the  pilot  yawl,  Lovely  Kittys 
hanled  their  boat  down  the  steep  shingly  beach  which  finms  the 
margin  of  the  narrow  slip  of  land  on  which  the  old-fashioned 
Tillage  of  Passage  in  the  harbour  of  Waterford  stands,  closed  in 
at  the  back  by  a  precipitous  rock,  crowned  by  a  little  church,  whose 
white  walls  and  modest  steeple  are  visible  many  leagues  at  sea. 

'' '  I  say,  Jim,'  cried  Denis  McCarthy,  the  after  oarsman, — ^as  the 
Jjovehf  Kitty  surged  into  the  water, '  tiie  wind  is  coming  round.  I 
shouldn't  wonder  if  we  had  some  of  the  West  Injeemen  off  the 
harbour  to-day.  I  heerd  there  was  a  large  furrin-looking  craft 
flighted  off  Bonmahon  last  night.' 

** '  If  she's  a  furriner  she'll  be  wanting  a  pilot,  or  maybe  a 
boat's  crew.  So  pass  aft  the  sheet,  and  sprit  the  maiTiiw.i1 ;  we'll 
stand  out  to  the  souih'ard,  and  maybe  IIeJI  in  with  her/  said  Jim, 
Ringing  himself  in  the  stem-sheets  of  the  yawl,  as  she  dashed 
merrily  through  the  rippling  waves,  now  glittering  in  the  sun's 
rays.  The  crew,  in  the  fi^  enjoyment  of  doing  nothing — ^so 
characteristic  of  all  seamen  when  not  stimulated  to  exertion, — lay 
idly  along  the  thwarts,  or  leant  over  the  gunwales,  watching  the 
spray  as  it  flashed  in  diamond  showers  from  the  x)olished  sides  of  the 
boat ;  while  one — ^the  Orion  of  the  crew — sang  in  a  rough  but 
not  unmusical  voice  snatches  of  old  songs  extolling  the  charms 
of  some  £Eivourite  Poll  or  Nancy.  Jim  Power,  who  was  naturally 
of  a  taciturn  disposition,  made  no  attempt  at  conversation,  but 
with  his  eyes  mechanically  fixed  on  the  sails,  and  an  occasional 
II.  2  a 
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glanoe  to  windward,  silently  solaced  Mmself  with  a  quid  of 
tobacco. 

"  The  crew  of  the  Lovely  KiUy  were  not  snccessfnl  in  their 
search  for  the  '  Injeemaii,'  nor  had  a  single  fin  rewarded  their  toil 
for  several  hours  on  the  fishing-gronnd.  At  leng^,  weary  of  their 
nnprofitable  exertions,  they  determined  to  return,  and  as  the  tide 
was  ebbing  stood  close  nnder  the  western  shore  into  the  harbour. 
Bonnding  the  rocky  point  which  forms  one  of  its  headlands,  they 
suddenly  perceived  through  the  hazy  veil  of  evening  a  large  ship, 
with  all  her  canvas  spread  and  every  spar  standing.  The  asto- 
nished crew  uttered  an  exclamation  of  surprise  sjb  they  gazed  at 
this  unexpected  object. 

'"What  is  she?  Where  did  she  come  firomP*  were  the 
inquiries  that  x>&88ed  from  mouth  to  mouth,  in  scarcely  audible 
whispers. 

" '  She's  a  stranger/  replied  Jim, '  or  she'd  never  poke  her  nose 
amongst  the  rooks  of  the  Bladk  Knob/ 

"'I  doubt  she's  not  right,  Jim,'  said  Denis  McCarthy;  *ooly 
observe  what  a  ratthn'  fareeie  she  has,  though  we  havent  a  brealli 
in  our  sails.' 

**  *  Tut,  you  fool !  I  know  she's  a  Yankee,  by  her  rig ;  and  as 
it's  no  haxm  to  aim  an  honest  penny,  well  run  alongside,  and  as 
them  if  they  want  a  pilot,'  rejoined  the  skipper. 

**  *  Are  you  mad,  Jim  Power  P '  growled  Ned  Barry,  an  old 
sailor,  who  had  picked  up  a  deal  of  marvellous  lore  in  his  marine 
wanderingB.  '  Did  you  never  hear  tell  of  the  Flying  Dutchman,  or 
the  Skeleton  Ship  P ' 

" '  Hould  your  tongue,  Ned.  Yon  haven't  as  much  brains  under 
that  ould  hat  of  yours  as  would  bait  a  hake-hook.  I've  made  up 
my  mind  I'll  boord  that  ship ;  but  if  any  of  you  has  any  dhread 
of  the  job,  I'll  put  you  ashore,  and  undhertake  it  myself.' 

**  His  companions  unanimously  chose  the  alternative  of  leaving 
Jim,  who  accordingly  ran  the  yawl  into  a  little  creek  or  gnUy, 
between  two  flat  rocks,  upon  which  the  crew  hastily  scrambled. 
Denis  M'Oarthy,  still  holding  the  boat's  gunwale,  made  one  la«t, 
but  fruitless,  attempt  to  induce  his  partner  to  forego  his  desperate 
design. 

'<<  You  11^*  go  then,  Jim  P  WeU,  Heaven  be  with  yon  1  YoaVe 
a  wilful  man,  an'  it's  no  use  talking  to  you.  Any  how,  take  this 
blessed  rUUc  with  you;  it's  a  sure  purteotion  agin  them  I  daren't 
name.' 

*'  So  saying,  he  thrust  a  little  doth  bag  attached  to  a  piece  of 
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ribbon  inio  Jim's  hand;  and  as  the  boat's  head  a§Mn  tnxaed 
seaward,  he  shouted — 

**  *  Good  luck  to  yon,  Jim !  Mind,  there's  a  turn  in  the  fbse- 
sheet — all  right  now.  Don't  be  too  Tintnresome ;  and  think  of 
what  I  gaye  yon.' 

"  The  four  men,  clambering  np  the  precipitoaB  ^ffii,  cnwitinnad 
to  gnunble  at  the  rashness,  and  to  put  np  prayers  for  the  sa&tj 
of  tiieir  partner,  nntH  th^  had  reached  the  lerel  land  abore.  The 
evening  had  now  began  to  dose  in,  and  th^  looked  amdoosly  fiar 
the  strange  Tessel,  but  could  discover  no  trace  of  her — ^not  a  speck 
•{>peaxed  upon  the  waste  of  waters,  nor  a  glimmering  lig^  to 
indicate  the  presence  of  a  boat  on  the  fishing-gronnd.  Dense 
masses  of  vsfponr  began  to  roll  slowly  in  from  sea,  and  a  heavy 
gronnd-swell  to  break  upon  the  rocks  beneath;  while  the  scodl 
drifted  fiirionsly  across  the  leaden-colonred  sky,  idihongh  the  wind 
ae  yet  only  came  in  angry  piifb  between  pauses  of  portentous 
calm.  Every  prognostic,  in  short,  betokened  the  approach  of  what 
seamen  call  '  dirty  weather.'  Despairing  of  ever  beholding  the 
Lovely  Kiity  or  its  luckless  skipper,  the  crew  retnzned  to  their 
homes  with  heavy  hearts. 

''The  night,  as  had  been  foreseen,  proved  tempestaoos;  bnt 
towards  morning  the  gale  abated,  aiid  the  rising  snn  shone 
splendidly  on  the  ocean,  whose  waves  still  chafed  and  broke  in 
sheets  of  white  foam  on  the  frowning  headlands  of  the  harbour. 
At  an  early  hour  Denis  M'Carthy  and  Ned  Barry  walked  down  to 
the  pier,  thinking  how  they  might  best  break  l^e  news  of  Jim's 
untimely  end  to  his  family,  when,  like  a  spirit,  they  beheld  the 
identical  Jim  Power  leaning  against  the  stock  of  an  anchor,  and 
composedly  smoking  his  dkudaen, 

"'Look,  man!'  cried  Ned,  'there's  Jim  himself,  safe  and 
sound ;  and  may  I  niver  cross  gunnell  again  if  the  Lovely  Kitty 
isn't  hauled  np  there  on  the  beach,  sll  right  and  tight.  Jim ! 
Jim ! — why  don't  you  spake,  man  P     What  cheer  P' 

"  But  Jim  seemed  inclined  not  to  gratify  their  curiosity.  He 
nodded  his  head  to  them,  but  said  nothing.  It  was  in  vain 
that  his  friends  questioned  him  upon  the  occurrence  of  the 
preceding  night.  What  had  happened  to  him  P  Had  he  boarded 
the  ship  P  Was  she  a  real  ship,  or  one  of  the  Ould  One's  cruisers  P 
What  did  he  see  P  How  did  he  escape  P  To  all  these  interro- 
gatories Jim  replied  by  a  knowing  wink,  while  he  continued  to 
smoke  his  pipe  with  imperturbable  gravity.  It  was  not  until 
several  days  after  the  event  that,  seated  with  some  of  his  old 
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2iiaie6  over  a  glass  of  grog  in  tlie  kitchen  of  the  '  Dolphin,*  he 
condescended  to  gratify  their  curiosity  by  the  following  nairatiTe 
of  his  adyentores : — 

** '  When  I  shoved  off  from  the  rock/  said  Jim, '  and  found 
myself  alone  in  the  boat,  I  felt  a  little  daunted ;  bat  I  knew  if  I 
put  back  you'd  all  have  the  langh  agin  me,  so  I  steered  right  for 
the  strange  ship ;  and  it  wasn't  long  till  I  was  alongside  her.  A 
£ne  dane-boilt  craft  she  was,  snre  enough,  with  coorses  and 
stu'ns'ls  set;  but  what  puzzled  myself  antarely  was, — ^that  there 
wasn't  a  voice  or  sound  to  be  heard  on  board  her,  no  more  nor  in 
a  churchyard.  However,  I  run  the  yawl  under  her  quarter,  and 
hailed  her. 

"'Holloa!'  answered  some  one,  popping  his  head*  with  a 
oooked  hat  atop  of  it,  over  the  ship's  side. 

**  *  Does  your  honour  want  a  pilot  P'  ses  L 

" '  Yes,  we  do,'  he  made  answer.  '  It's  glad  I  am  to  see  you, 
Jim  Power.    Make  your  boat  fast,  and  step  aboord.' 

" '  Well,  I  thought  it  remarkable  that  he  had  my  name  so  pat; 
but  I  didn't  stop  to  considher  about  it,  but  jumped  out  of  the 
yawl  on  deck,  when  up  steps  my  fine  feUow  in  the  cocked  hat ; 
and  what  do  you  think  he  was  P — a  mortial  ugly  black  dog,  with 
eyes  like  two  coals  of  fire  in  his  head,  and  a  murdherin'  big  tally 
that  came  out  underneath  the  back  of  his  pea-jacket.' 

" '  A  tail,  Jim ! '  exdaxmed  several  of  his  eager  listeners. 

«< '  111  take  the  book  on  it,'  replied  Jim,  solemnly. 

" '  How's  every  inch  of  you,  Jim  P  and  how's  the  woman  that 
owns  you,  and  all  at  home  P'  ses  my  gentleman,  waggin'  his  tail, 
quite  free  and  friendly. 

" '  I  thought  it  mighty  dhroU  to  hear  a  dog  spaking  like  a 
Christhen ;  but  I  answered  him  civilly — 

« *  We're  all  illigant,  sir,  thank  you. 
'  There  are  dimgerous  rocks  about  here  P'  obsarved  the  dog. 
'You  may  say  that  with  your  own  purty  mouth,'  says  I; 
*  they're  as  thick  as  pays  all  round  this  coast.' 

" '  Don't  be  impurtinent,  Jim  Power,  if  you'd  keep  whole  bones 
in  your  skin.     Are  you  acquainted  with  the  channel  P' 

" '  I  know  it  as  well  as  "^e  road  to  chapel'  I  made  answer. 

" '  The  dog  gave  a  terrible  growl,  and  tould  me  to  go  to  the 
wheel. 

"  '  Ax  your  pardon,  sir,  but  where's  the  capt'n  P'  ses  I. 

" '  I'm  the  capt'n,'  ses  the  dog,  givin'  his  hat  a  detarmined  cock 
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upon  his  head*  and  thnistm'  hia  paws  into  his  throwsers  pockets ; 
'  and  how  d'ye  like  me  P' 

«  '  Well,'  ses  I,  'that  bates  cock-fightin' ! '  and  I  bnst  out  a- 
langhin' ;  and  what  d'ye  think  P  but  the  baste  himself  langhed  as 
hearty  as  I  did ;  but  it  ?ra8  a  qnare  barkin'  sort  of  a  langh,  that 
didn't  sonnd  pleasant.  Anyhow,  I  went  to  the  helm,  and  then 
persaved  for  the  first  time  that  the  crew  was  all  skeletons/ 

*' '  Skeletons,  Jimp'  exclaimed  his  auditors,  whose  hair  began  to 
bristle  with  creeping  horror. 

" '  I  said  "  skeletons," '  replied  the  pilot,  emphatically.  '  If  it 
wasn't  for  the  dothes  they  had  on,  yon  might  look  throngh 
erery  mother's  son  of  them  as  asy  as  throngh  a  gridiron  : — ^bnt 
in  spite  of  that  they  were  good  seamen,  and  did  their  duty 
weU,  though  not  one  of  them  spoke  a  word.  To  make  a  long 
story  short,  I  worked  the  ship  through  the  rocks  without  breakin' 
a  bunacle  on  her  keel,  and  when  I'd  got  her  fairly  into  the  ofBng 
I  took  off  my  hat  to  the  capt'n,  and  wishin'  him  a  safe  yoyage, 
I  was  stepping  oyer  the  ship's  side  into  the  yawl,  when  he  laid 
his  paw  upon  my  shoulder, — and  ses  he — ' 

"  '  Jim  Power,  you're  a  dacent  boy  and  a  good  pilot ;  here's 
something  to  dhnnk  my  health,  and  he  held  out  to  me  a  long 
silk  purse  full  of  goolden  guineas.' 

'* '  The  sight  of  the  yalla-boya  shinin'  through  the  net  made 
my  heart  jump,  and  the  sound  of  the  chinkin'  goold  was  more 
beautiful  than  a  cage  full  of  larks  all  singing,  together.  But  I 
knew  better  than  to  meddle  with  it,  and  says  I,  "  Thank  your 
honour  kindly,  but  I'm  undher  a  yow  to  Saint  Martin  not  to  take 
money  to-day." 

"  *  Yery  well,'  said  the  capt'n,  not  a  bit  yezed,  '  but  youll  take 
a  glass  of  grog  afore  you  go.  Bun,'  he  cried  to  the  steward, '  and 
fetch  me  the  black  bottle  off  the  cabin  table.' 

"  '  Bother  ! — ^You  don't  ketch  a  weasel  asleep,  ould  boy,'  ses  I 
imder  my  tooth, — ^for  I  didn't  care  to  spake  out  my  mind. 

''  Well,  the  bottle  was  brought — and  a  terrible  big  one  it  was — 
and  when  he  had  filled  out  a  glass  he  proffered  it  to  me,  as  a 
ciyil  gentleman  might. 

«  <  Ailher  you  is  manners,  capt'n.'  For  I  wanted  to  thry  what 
he'd  do. 

** '  Then  here's  to  the  furtherance  of  our  acquaintance,'  ses  the 
dog,  poppin'  the  glass  to  his  head,  and  making  but  one  throw 
of  it  down  his  throat.     'Now,  Jim,  giye  me  your  opinion  of 
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tkat^'  and  he  filled  up  the  glass  agin,  aod  wagging  hia  tail,  handed 
it  to  me. 

*' '  I'm  fbr  ever  and  all  oUeeged  to  jon,  sir,*  see  I,  thinldn*  how 
rd  eieDae  meself  fimn  taatin'  the  liqnor,  tiiongh  to  be  mire  it  smelt 
iQigimt  antirely,  and  mj  lips  were  smaekin'  to  get  at  it.  *  Bnt 
yon  see,  sir,  the  docthors  tell  me  I  mustn't  touch  sperits,  fbr  I've 
already  lost  the  ooat  of  my  stomach.' 

**  *  Then,  Jim,'  he  ohsarred  with  that  baridn'  langh  of  his, 
'  let  yonr  stomach  go  in  its  waistcoat — and  take  the  dhrink.' 

** '  I  knew  it  wasn't  safe  refosin'  any  longer,  so  I  made  b'liere 
to  swallow  the  sperits,  and  tipped  it  over  my  shoulder.  Hows'ever 
I  wasn't  quick  enough;  for  he  saw  what  I  done,  and — showing 
a  set  of  teeth  like  a  shark — he  roars  out : — 

^  *  Jim  Power,  you  spalpeen,  is  that  the  way  you  sarve  tike 
good  liquor  P  You  tiiink  yourself  a  clever  fellow,  but  I'll  show 
you  you're  no  match  for  me.' 

**  *  Flase  your  worship's  riverence — * 

^  *  A  terrible  growl  stopped  my  speedi — ^fire  fladied  from  his 
eyes — ^and  he  struck  the  deck  three  great  whacks  with  his  tail — 
when,  suddenly,  there  blew  a  hurricane  from  all  points  of  the  com- 
pass, with  such  tundher  and  lightnin'  as  was  never  heerd  or  seen. 
The  ship  tore  away  like  a  mad  bull,  while  the  black  waves  came 
roarin'  and.ragin'  around  us  as  if  they  meant  to  swallow  us ; — ^bnt 
what  was  mighty  curous — ^though  the  say  was  runnin'  mountains 
high  on  every  side — ^we  didn't  ship  a  drop;  and  though  the 
night  was  pitch  dark,  I  could  see  every  spar,  sail,  and  rope  as 
dear  as  if  tiie  sun  was  shining  over  us.  I  hdd  my  breath,  and  was 
wondherin'  what  was  to  be  the  end  of  it  all,  when  the  capt'n  gave 
a  shrill  whistle  that  brought  all  hands  to  the  quarter  de<^.  With 
a  wave  of  his  hand  the  clothes  fell  like  tindher  from  the  badcs 
of  the  skeleton  crew,  and  there  they  stood  with  the  wind  singing 
Iflirough  their  dry  bones.  All  of  a  suddent,  the  ugly  dog  of  a 
capt'n  jumped  npon  the  capstan-head,  and  began  playing  like  mad 
on  a  fiddle  that  screeched  and  howled  like  a  living  crather,  loader 
than  the  storm,  while  the  skeletons  shouted  in  chorus  and  rattled 
their  bones  in  a  wild  dance.  Well,  I  thought  it  was  all  over  with 
aie,  so  I  dropped  on  my  knees,  when  there  came  a  terrible  dap  of 
tundher,  and  in  a  jiffey  ship,  capt'n,  and  crew  sunk  with  a  dismal 
sureedi  to  the  bottom  of  the  say.' 

**  The  appalled  listeners  crossed  themselves  devoutly,  and  re- 
mained silent,  while  Jim  refireshed  himself  by  a  serious  application 
to  his  glass. 
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" '  Wlieii  I  fonnd  the  ship  going  down/  he  resnmed, '  I  gripped 
the  lillic  ihat  Denis  McCarthy  gave  me,  and  jumped  dane  over- 
hoard.  What  happened  then  I  don't  know ;  hnt  when  I  came  to 
myself  I  was  swimmin'  for  the  bare  life,  wiiii  the  Lovely  Kitty 
floating  within  an  oar's  length  of  me.  There  was  no  wind  blowin' 
to  talk  of,  so  I  was  soon  sa^d  aboard  the  yawl  agin ;  and  the  night 
being  clear,  I  stood  into  the  harbour  with  the  flood-tide,  and  here 
I  am,  without  hurt  or  harm,  to  dhrink  all  your  healths  fore  and 
aA/ 

**  The  story  of  Jim  Power's  adventure  soon  became  the  talk  of 
the  country  Toond»  and  all  agreed  it  was  the  blessed  xeHc  that 
saved  Mm  from  the  dutches  of  the  *  onld  dog/  However  that 
mi|^t  be,  Jim  seldom  went  fishing  or  piloting  after  that  night ; 
he  sold  his  share  in  the  yawl  to  his  partners,  doused  the  coarse 
jacket  and  sou-wester,  and  mounted  a  swallow-tailed  coat  and  a 
real  beaver  hat ;  in  short,  he  became  a  man  of  note  in  the  village^ 
second  only  in  importance  to  Ben  Conn,  the  grocer  and  post* 
master.  The  good  people  of  Passage  wondered  at  his  sudden 
proq>erity ;  but  they  did  not  grow  a  whit  the  wiser,  for  Jim  left 
them  to  wonder  on  until  they  had  fairly  tired  themselves  out. 
Many  years  after,  indeed,  it  was  whispered  that  one  night,  when  Jim 
was  in  a  mellow  mood,  he  became  unusually  communicative,  and 
confessed  that  his  story  of  the  phantom  ship  and  skeleton  eraw 
was  a  pun  invention  of  his  own;  the  unearthly  barque  being  a 
xich  Annwriftft^n  privatcer  that  had  got  amongst  the  rocks  in  tiie 
fog ;  and  for  his  service  in  piloting  her  from  her  dangerous  situa- 
tion,  the  captain  of  the  privateer  rewarded  him  with  a  large  bag 
of  dollars  which  he  did  not  hesitate  to  accept,  although  it  might 
have  been  inconvenient  to  make  it  publidy  known  that  he  had 
been  the  means  of  saving  an  enemy's  vessd  from  falling  into  our 
hands." 

The  passengers,  who  had  listened  with  deep  attention  to  Captain 
Grey's  story,  appeared  somewhat  disappointed  at  the  matter-of- 
fact  way  in  whidi  its  supernatural  interest  had  been  destroyed. 
Some  even  hdd  secretly  to  the  authenticity  of  the  original  legmd, 
and  the  truth  of  the  pilot's  first  story. 

• 

{To  he  winUnutdJ) 


seo 


THE  TRAPEZE :  SINGLE  AND  DOUBLE. 

Bt  GEORGE   FORBEST,  M.A. 

Not  very  long  ago  the  passenger  throngH  the  streets  of  London^ 
was  snrprised — if  a  Londoner  can  be  surprised — l^  a  single  word 
which  was  displayed  on  every  hoarding,  chalked  on  every  wall,  and 
pervaded  the  streets  through  the  medinmship  of  men  and  boys 
between  placarded  boards.  That  word  haunted  us  everywhere. 
We  could  not  walk  in  the  streets  without  seeing  "  Leotabb  "  in 
letters  a  yard  high,  blazing  in  scarlet  and  green,  tenderly  in- 
sinuating in  pink  and  azure,  or  painfully  conspicuous  in  black  and 
yellow.  No  one  knew  what  the  word  meant.  Everybody  was 
asking  everybody  what  Leotard  could  be;  and  when  interrogated, 
the  peripatetic  advertisements  were  found  to  be  as  ignorant  as 
their  querists. 

At  last  we  got  used  to  Leotard ;  then  our  curiosity  was  again 
excited  by  a  fiuther  outbreak  of  posters  and  handbills—"  Leotabd 
n  COMDrO  t  '* 

This  mysterious  announcement  set  us  all  talking  again.  What 
was  this  Leotard  that  was  coming  ?  Was  it  some  new  invention 
of  Bamum's  —  a  mermaid  or  merman,  for  instance,  or  Queen 
Elizabeth's  nurse,  or  a  hairless  cat,  or  a  talking  flounder  ?  Nobody 
knew.  Some  thought  it  might  be  a  monkey,  some  predicted  that 
it  must  be  a  man,  and  others  assured  you,  on  the  very  best 
authority,  that  it  was  a  woman. 

Finally  arrived  the  satisfactory  information,  "  Leotabd  has 
coMJE."  Many  of  the  readers  of  these  pages  have  seen  the 
young  man  who  was  heralded  by  such  flourishing  announcements^ 
and  those  who  have  witnessed  his  performance  have  agreed  that 
for  once  the  reality  had  not  belied  expectation. 

At  the  Crystal  Palace,  so  well  adapted  for  such  exhibitions,  thia 
great  gymnast  went  through  his  graceful  evolutions.  A  long 
raised  platform  is  arranged,  well  carpeted,  and  above  it  are  sus- 
pended four  swinging  bars,  or  "  trapezes,"  as  they  are  now  called. 
At  each  end  of  tiie  platform  there  is  a  little  elevated  perch,  and 
that  is  all.  As  the  hands  of  the  dock  approach  the  appointed 
hour,  every  eye  is  directed  to  the  little  door  whence  the  performer 
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issues.  There  is  a  silent  pause,  the  dock  rings  out  the  hour,  and 
as  its  last  stroke  dies  on  Uie  ear,  a  thundering  applause  prodaims 
the  presence  of  the  performer. 

Clad  in  a  tightly  fitting  suit  of  elastic  tissues,  so  as  to  present 
as  little  resistance  as  possible  to  the  air,  and  witli  his  feet  inclosed 
in  neat  low-heeled  boots,  firmly  laced  above  the  ankle,  Leotard 
steps  lightly  across  the  platform,  bowing  his  acknowledgments  aa 
he  proceeds,  and  ascends  one  of  the  elevated  })erches.  Then  begins 
the  well-known  series  of  athletic  feats  belonging  completely  to  the 
'*  high  school "  of  the  gymnast. 

How  bold,  how  dariog,  and  yet  how  easy  and  fiiU  of  grace  are 
all  his  movements.  At  first  nothing  seems  easier  than  to  imitate 
the  perform'ance.  AH  you  have  to  do  is  to  swing  yourself  ofiT 
a  perch  and  return  to  it,  and  though  the  movements  are  very  ele- 
gant, they  appear  to  be  perfectly  simple  and  easy. 

But  by  slow  and  regular  gradations  the  difficulty  of  the  feats 
increases.  First,  the  performer  merely  swings  hunself  off  the 
perch,  and  returns  to  it.  Then  he  swings  away  again,  and 
turns  round  before  alighting;  and  on  the  next  occasion  he 
gently  turns  a  somersault  as  he  aJights.  The  next  and  rather 
starting  performance  is  to  swing  off  the  perch,  loosen  the  hold,  to 
hurl  himself  through  the  air,  and  to  catch  a  second  trap^.  From 
this  he  proceeds  to  the  third,  firom  the  third  to  the  fourth,  and,  lo  I 
ia  a  moment,  he  is  seen  standing  upon  the  perch  at  the  other  end 
of  the  platform. 

Not  long  does  he  rest,  but  swinging  off  again,  proceeds  to  exhibit 
some  extremely  curious  and.graceful  evolutions,  sometimes  turning- 
perpendicularly  in  the  air  as  he  passes  from  one  trapse  to  another, 
sometimes  turning  a  somersault,  sometimes  catching  the  bar  with 
his  hands,  and  sometimes  with  his  legs.  But  whatever  he  does  is 
achieved  with  such  consummate  ease  that  the  performer  seems  U> 
be  using  no  exertion ;  and  it  is  not  until  you  see  the  thick  beads 
on  his  brow  that  the  real  severity  of  the  labour  is  perceptible. 

It  looks  so  easy  that  it  leaves  a  general  impression  among  the 
spectators  that  iJmost  any  one  could  perform  the  feats,  except, 
perhaps,  the  turning  a  somersault  in  the  air.  It  looks  easy,  be- 
cause ''  the  perfection  of  art  is  to  conceal  art,"  as  any  one  will  say 
who  has  wi^essed  the  performances  of  those  who  have  copied  the 
master,  and  though  equalling  him  in  courage,  fieJl  far  short  of  the^ 
easy  grrace  which  characterizes  his  performance.  No  one  feels  in 
the  least  anxious  about  him,  for  he  swings  off  so  quietly  that  he 
does  not  appear  to  be  contemplating  any  particular  exertion;  and 
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then,  wben  he  looies  liis  bold  of  the  trapto>  and  goes  flying  through 
the  air,  the  second  trap^  seems  to  come  of  its  own  acoord,  and 
put  itself  into  his  hand. 

I  am  induced  to  write  this  paper  becaose  the  trap^  has  become 
quite  a  fashionable  appendage  to  the  gymnasinm  since  Leotard 
diowed  the  extent  of  its  powers,  and  boys  are  natorally  anzioas  to 
tij  their  unaccustomed  hands  at  this  graoeful  exercise. 

I  am  not  going  to  assert  that  there  is  no  danger  abont  it. 
There  is  neoessanly  some  amount  of  danger,  but  not  more  than  in 
any  other  gymnastic  exercise,  and  not  one-tenth  part  so  much  as 
is  braved  by  any  one  who  crosses  either  of  our  great  thorongh- 
&xe8.  It  afSards  an  admirable  exercise,  and  has  the  advantage  of 
inspiriting  those  who  are  learning  it;  and  though  they  may  fail, 
ihey  do  not  feel  disgusted  at  thor  failure.  Every  muscle  in  the 
body  is  employed,  and  those  are  especially  developed  which  we  in 
general  neglect — ^namely,  those  of  the  loins  and  those  which  draw 
tiie  arm  to  the  body.  Then  it  teaches  the  learner  to  look  a  diffi- 
culty steadily  in  the  ficLce,  gives  quickness  of  eye,  impresses  upon 
his  mind  the  necessity  for  prompt  action,  and  teaches  him  to 
retain  his  presence  of  mind. 

It  is  a  most  exhilarating  amusement,  and  has  the  further 
advantage  of  compressing  plenty  of  exercise  into  a  short  space 
of  time.  If|  for  example,  you  are  obliged  to  lead  a  sedentary 
life,  and  you  can  at  any  time  run  out,  and  take  a  swing  or  two  on 
the  trapeze,  you  return  refreshed  to  your  labours,  the  n^d  rush 
through  the  air  producing  the  most  benefieial  efiects  upon  the 
spirits. 

Should  the  intending  gymnast  possess  a  strongly-built  bam 
or  outhouse,  which  is  liurge  enough  to  permit  the  tn^^  to  have 
fair  play,  and  strong  enough  to  endure  the  stress  of  the  swinging 
weight,  ihe  ropes  can  be  suspended  from  a  beam,  either  belonging 
to  tiie  building  or  inserted  for  the  express  purpose,  and  resting 
at  each  end  on  strong  brackets.  But  as  such  buildings  are  very 
seldom  to  be  obtained,  I  here  give  a  sketch  of  a  plan  invented,  I 
believe,  by  Messrs.  Snoxell,  the  well-known  furnishers  of  gymnasia. 
Although  its  structure  may  appear  to  be  Ught  and  flimsy,  it  is  in 
reaUtf  possessed  of  strength  which  renders  a  fracture  inqKweible, 
and  is  indeed  far  more  fitted  to  resist  the  enonnoas  strain  which 
is  laid  upon  it,  than  if  it  were  made  of  massive  beams  morticed. 

In  the  first  place  the  upright  poles  (a)  do  not  pass  into  the 
ground,  but  are  supported  upon  stone  slabs,  so  there  is  no  fear  of 
that  terrible  enemy  of  the  gymnadnm — trotting  wood,  which 
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ffilently  decays  aod  snddenlf  napa  off  level  irith  the  snrfoee  of 
the  gronai.  The  ctoh  piaoe  {h)  is  affixed  to  the  npriglitB  by  a 
siiiiple  cap,  bent  at  right  angles,  oi  is  seen  at  /.  The  crom 
piece  is  permanendj  necored  into  the  cap,  but  the  upriglita  can 
be  slipped  in  and  out  without  difficulty.  At  e  may  be  seen  four 
slender  wire  ropes,  the  npper  ends  of  whiob  are  fastened  to  the 
uprights,  and  the  lower  ends  are  fbmiBhed  with  Looks.  These 
hooks  are  intended  to  be  slipped  into  the  Btcples  {»),  which  are 


firmly  secnred  into  the  gronnd,  just  as  the  old  bnll-rings  were 
fixed.  At  d  an  seen  the  tightening  screws,  which  are  simply 
tnmed  by  hand,  and  shoTt^n  the  irire  ropes  just  as  the  connecting 
screws  of  a  railway  train  draw  the  carriages  together. 

The  apparatus  is  bo  perfectly  simple  that  it  can  be  set  up  or 
taken  down  by  two  boys  in  five  minntes ;  or  hj  one  boy  in  rather 
a  longer  period.    The  process  is  as  fallows  : — 

^e  nprighta  are  slipped  into  the  cape,  and  tlte  hooks  at  the 
ends  of  the  wire  ropes  or  stays  art  hitched  into  tiie  staples  of 
«ne  nde,  say  at  e.      The  nprights  are  then  reared,  and  thdr 
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bases  set  on  the  stones.  The  hooks  of  the  opposite  stays  are 
then  hitched  into  the  staples  at  e  e,  and  the  screws  at  d  turned 
until  the  stays  are  quite  tight  and  the  uprights  are  perfectly  per* 
pendicular. 

It  seems  rather  a  complicated  process  to  read  about,  but  it  is 
remarkably  simple  when  reduced  to  action.  I  haye  mounted  and 
dismounted  one  of  these  ingenious  contriyances  in  a  wonderfully 
short  space  of  time,  and  without  any  assistance. 

For  practising  the  feat  of  passing  through  the  air  from  one 
trapse  to  another  a  double  set  of  apparatus  is  required ;  but 
for  most  useful  purposes  one  set  is  sufficient.  The  ropes  by 
which  the  bar  is  suspended  must  be  thoroughly  stretched  before 
they  are  attached  to  the  bar,  or  there  will  be  no  certainty  in  the 
swing.  Few  persons  who  haye  not  had  practical  experience  on 
this  subject  would  imagine  how  greatly  the  length  of  a  rope  is 
increased  by  the  process  of  stretching,  and  how  absolutely  neces- 
sary is  this  precaution. 

The  ropes  toe  passed  at  each  end  oyer  an  iron  eye,  the  upper 
one  of  which  is  hitched  oyer  a  hook  on  the  cross  bar,  and  the 
other  receiyes  the  hook  which  suspends  the  bar.  On  looking  at 
the  illustration  the  reader  will  notice  these  hooks  just  aboye  the 
bar.  They  are  useful,  because,  when  needed,  a  pair  of  rings  can 
be  substituted  for  the  bar,  and  permit  certain  yariations  in  the 
performances.  Still,  their  presence  or  absence  is  quite  optional, 
and  the  only  remark  that  need  be  made  is,  that  they  should  be 
furnished  with  springs  like  the  fastening  of  a  breguet  chain,  so 
as  to  gruard  against  the  possibility  of  slipping.  The  bar  itself 
must  be  yery  heayy,  or  otherwise  it  will  not  haye  sufficient 
weight  to  keep  the  cords  at  full  stretch,  and  in  consequence  will 
not  swing  truly.  Those  which  were  employed  by  Leotard  were 
iron,  with  a  mere  shell  of  wood,  so  as  to  giye  a  pleasant  hold  for 
the  hands,  and  I  haye  seen  them  made  of  iron  coated  with  leather. 
The  last  point  that  needs  notice  is  the  perch  or  stand  from  which 
the  performer  launches  himself.  This  may  be  fixed  at  any  conye- 
nient  eleyation,  and  its  centre  should  exactly  coincide  with  the 
centre  of  the  bar.  Haying  now  the  apparatus  ready,  let  us  com- 
mence the  performance. 

Set  the  bar  swinging  boldly ;  ascend  the  perch  quickly,  and 
seize  the  bar  in  both  hands.  Wait  for  a  moment,  until  the  ropes 
are  fully  stretched,  and  then  launch  yourself  for  a  swing.  Now, 
there  are  two  ways  of  doing  eyerything — ^a  right  and  a  wrong  way ; 
and  the  present  instance  a^ords  no  exception  to  the  rule.     The 
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'Wrong  way — and  the  naoal  way — ^is  to  fall  forwards  from  the  perch. 
Ifow,  this  is  quite  wrong;  and  if  70a  act  in  snbh  a  manner  joa 
win  bnngle  jonr  sway,  and  will  not  retain  snffieient  impetus  to 
enable  jon  to  return  to  the  perch. 

The  right  mode  of  starting  is  as  follows :  Stand  as  seen  in  the 
accompanying  iUnstration — ^the  spine  well  bent  backwards,  the 
body  tolerably  stiff,  and  leaning  well  against  the  heayy  bar.  Now 
draw  yourself  up  gently  by 
the  arms,  as  if  you  were 
tzying  to  lift  your  chin  aboye 
the  W,  and  you  will  find 
yourself  started  without  any 
trouble.  Keep  the  back  stiU 
bent,  and  as  you  descend 
allow  the  arms  gradually  to 
assume  a  perfectly  straight 
position.  You  will  then 
swing  out  fairly  and  boldly, 
and  by  the  least  possible 
sway  at  the  end  of  the  swing 
will  retain  sufficient  impetus 
io  enable  you  to  resume 
your  stand  on  the  perch. 

Eyen  in  this  there  is  an 
art.  If  you  merely  allow 
yourself  to  swing  back  as 
you  swing  forward,  you  will 
be  disagreeably  reminded  of 
your  error,  by  hitting  the 
back  of  the  leg  smartly 
against  the  edge  of  the 
perch.  In  order  to  avoid 
this  misfortune,  draw  up 
the  legs  sharply  just  before 
you  reach  the  end  of  the  return  swing,  and  you  will  find  them 
come  down  on  the  perch  with  perfect  ease. 

If  you  are  using  the  rings  instead  of  the  bar,  you  can  vary  this 
part  of  the  performance  by  turning  round  in  the  air,  and  crossing 
the  ropes  so  that  you  alight  on  the  perch  with  your  back  towuxU  the 
trap^,  though  it  is  necessaiy  to  give  a  sharp  twist  as  your  foot 
touches  the  perch,  and  so  to  turn  in  the  direction  in  which  you 
started. 


Tb^  BotiM  HaX  the  biidb  are  always  at  fall  laDgth  dniing  the 
swing,  and  tliat  the  illnstratioiiB  wlucK  represBnt  the  perfornur 
swinging  wiUi  bemt  arms  are  entirely  enanaooB.  There  is  anothsr 
&iilt  into  which  the  artiBte  mostly  &1I.  Thinking  that  they  ore 
afataining  picterisl  efieot,  they  repreaent  the  ropes  which  sustain 
the  bar  as  forming  an  angle  with  the  arms  of  the  performer, 
whereas  the  kdu,  body,  and  ropes  are,  or  oagfat  to  be,  all  in  ths 
same  line. 

The  real  attatode  in  the  trap^  is  given  in  the  accompanying 
illnskation,  wherein  it 
will  be  seen  that  the 
ropes,  the  aims,  and 
the  body  are  all  in  Uie 
iiame  line ;  and,  indeed, 
a,  htUe  reflection  will 
prove  Uiat  Ihey  must 
be  BO.  Note  the  poai> 
tdon  uid  aotion,  or  e^ 
ther  the  non-action  of 
tha  hoi^,  and  be  c^^ 
foi  to  imitate  it.  I>ar- 
ing  the  swin^  let  ths 
body  1""^  limbs  hang 
at  foil  length,  and  ba 
snre  to  ke^  the  fiwt 
nearly  together,  and 
the  toea  pointed.  Tba 
ilhutratioat  aro  aB 
wrong  in  this  respect 
They  always  tmll  ^w 
the  performer  ia  an 
I  *  ■  I     attitude     which     the 

I      *  draughtsman  is  pleased 

] I      to  think  a  graceful  on^ 

but  it  is  inexpcesaiblf 
graceless  and  ridicolous  in  the  ejea  of  a  gynmast. 

When  yon  have  accompliahed  the  awing  aiid  return  aatisfao- 
torily,  yon  may  advance  another  step.  Swing  off  as  usual ;  and 
when  yon  have  reached  the  extremity  of  the  swing  you  will  find 
yoni'self  halanced  for  a  moment  motionless,  the  attraction  of 
gravitation  being  balanced  by  the  impetus  of  the  swing.  Jast  at 
this  important  point,  shift  your  hold  on  the  bar,  and  change  sides, 
as  you  wonld  do  if  the  bar  were  hanging  quietly. 
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Yoa  wHl  ihfin  fiskoe  the  spot  whenoe  you  stariad,  and  in  landing 
on  the  {>eroh  yon  rnnst  be  carefdl  to  g^e  yonmdf  a  twist  as  joa 
place  yoor  feet  on  the  perch,  and  with  a  BHght  exertion  of  the 
arms  yon  will  draw  yourself  npright  without  diflficnlty,  and  without 
rmrning  the  risk  of  falling  off  the  perch  again — a  £reqnent  and 
ignominions  nusfortnne. 

It  win  now  be  time  to  practise  the  descent  firom  the  swinging 
trapse  to  the  ground.  Begin  by  sitting  on  the  bar,  graaping  it 
wii^  the  hands,  and  falling  off  backwards,  taking  care  to  come  to 
the  ground  with  pointed  toes  and  crossed  feet.  The  reason  of  this 
precaution  is  that,  if  the  feet  are  crossed,  the  knees  are  separated, 
and  that  when  the  body  yields — as  it  must  do  when  it  touches  the 
earth — ^there  is  no  danger  of  hitting  the  chin  i^^ainst  the  knee, 
and  thereby  receiving  a  momentary  shock  to  the  brain  by  the  teeth 
striking  together. 

When  you  can  manage  the  "  fall-back,"  as  it  is  called,  with 
tolerable  ease  and  certainty,  seize  the  bar  with  the  hands,  set  it 
swinging,  keeping  your  face  to  the  perch,  and  when  you  are  nearly  at 
the  full  extent  of  the  swing  loosen  your  hold,  and  allow  yourself 
to  come  to  the  ground.  Be  very  careful  to  point  the  toes,  as  has 
already  been  described,  and  continue  the  practice  until  you  can 
stand  on  the  perch,  launch  yourself  backwards,  and  fly  off  at  the 
highest  point  of  the  swing. 

Always  leave  the  bar  while  you  are  swinging  haekwcurdSfhecaase 
the  attitude  of  the  body  is  then  such  as  to  insure  your  coming  to 
the  ground  in  the  correct  position ;  whereas,  if  you  do  so  while 
swinging  forward,  you  are  nearly  certain  to  overbalance  yourself, 
and  either  fall  on  your  nose,  or  go  staggering  along  in  a  very 
ignominious  style. 

The  next  process  is  to  start  as  usual,  raise  yourself  in  a  sitting 
position  on  the  bar,  and  ask  some  one  to  remove  the  perch.  Fall 
back  as  before,  only,  instead  of  comiog  on  the  ground,  hang  by  the 
legs,  and  accustom  yourself  to  swing  in  this  attitude.  When  you 
can  accomplish  that  feat  without  difficulty,  and  feel  no  nervousness 
at  your  strange  position,  remove  one  leg  from  the  bar  and  hang 
by  the  other.  Practise  this  with  both  feet.  It  is  not  nearly  so 
^fficult  as  it  looks,  and  is  an  important  feat  to  perform,  because 
it  gives  such  perfect  presence  of  mind. 

The  next  feat  looks  positively  awfiil,  but,  -as  usual  in  gym- 
nastic performances,  is  perfectly  easy,  requiring  no  skill  at  ?S\.  and 
only  a  little  courage.  Sit  cm  the  bar  when  it  is  still,  and  do  the 
"  fall-back."  But,  instead  of  allowing  the  feet  to  pass  between 
the  ropes,  spread  the  legs  as  far  apart  as  possible,  and  bend  up  the 
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feet  Tigidlj.  The  oansequeace  is,  that  the  insteps  hitoh  in  the 
zopeSt  slide  down  them,  and  the  body  becomes  suspended  by  the 
feet,  which  are  firmly  hitched  between  the  ropes  and  the  bar,  as 
seen  in  the  accompanying  illnstration. 

If  yon  possess  a  second  trap^,  yon  may  now  proceed  to  the 
beantiM  series  of  performances  which  are  acfaiered  npon  them. 

Let  them  at  firat  be  set  moderately  near  each  other,  so  that 
Vhen  the  bar  of  the  first  trapse  is  at  fall  swing,  it  passes  within 

a  yard  or  fonr  feet  of  the 
second.  Start  off  aa  usual, 
and  just  aa  you  are  well 
on  the  zise,  after  passing 
through  the  upright,  loose 
your  hold  of  the  bar,  and 
you  will  pass  through  the 
air  towajxLs  the  second 
bar,  which  you  catch 
rapidly. 

If  you  perform  the  feat 
nicely,  you  will  have  so 
much  impetus  to  spare 
that  you  will  be  carried 
along  on  the  second  bar, 
and  may  either  attempt  to 
return  or  quietly  drop  to 
the  ground  at  the  end  of 
the  swing.  If  you  prefer 
the  latter  course,  be  sure 
to  turn  through  your  arms 
and  come  down  on  your 
toes. 

You  will  find  that  the 
"  ijr>  return  to  the  perch,  simple 

«8  it  looks,  is  by  far  the  most  difficult  feat  that  has  yet  been 
mentioned.  Make  but  the  least  mistake  and  failure  is  certain. 
If  you  do  not  catch  the  bar  exactly  at  the  right  moment,  you 
lose  your  impetus,  and  if  you  do  not  seize  it  in  exactly  the  right 
place  you  do  not  swing  truly  between  the  uprights,  and  conse- 
quently cannot  land  on  the  spot  at  which  you  aim. 

The  method  of  performing  this  feat  is  as  follows :  Swing  off  the 
perch,  pass  to  the  second  bar,  and  while  at  the  full  extent  of  the 
swing,  change  sides,  and  give  yourself  a  slight  impulse  with  the 
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"teeL  Ton  will  now  meet  the  first  bar  ewinging  towaids  jon,  and 
if  yoa  can  seize  it  just  at  the  right  moment,  you  will  find  yourself 
with  eaffident  impetus  to  reach  the  perch.  If  not,  awing  once 
more,  give  jonrself  a  heartj  impnlae  with  the  1^9  and  tiy  it 
again.  Failure  is  certain  at  first,  bnt  aiter  a  little  practice  the 
feat  becomes  eaaj. 

Here  I  must  protest  agunst  the  totally  erroneons  ideas  of  artiste 
leapecting  the  attitude  of  the  bodj  while  the  performer  passes 

from  one  bar  to  another. 

T  think  that  withoat  an  ^^^^  '^-^ 

exception  they  all  repre-        /  -  \^ 

sent     him     as     shooting        /  \ 

horizontally  through  the 
air,  with  his  hands 
stretched  oat,  and  with 
one  leg  bent  and  tlie 
other  straight.  Now,  if 
any  one  will  watch  a  per- 
former on  the  trapeze,  he 
will  see  that  the  attitnde 
is  nearly  perpendicular, 
and  that  any  other  po* 
sition  is  really  absurd  and 
impracticable. 

In  the  accompanying 
aUnstTation,  I  have  given 
a  sketch  of  the  real  attd- 
tade  of  the  performer, 
wherein  it  wiU  be  seen 
that  the  body  is  nearly 
^)eTpendicaIar,  and  that 
the  arms  are  kept  bent, 
with  the  hands  close  to 
the  shoulders,  ready  to  be  darted  out  in  a  moment  when  the 
trapeze  swings  within  distance. 

I  am  the  more  particular  in  giving  these  illnstrations,  because 
they  are  needed  in  order  to  correct  the  very  talae  notions  which 
are  prevalent  respecting  ihin  beautiful  exercise.  Parents  espe- 
cially are  apt  to  form  their  Judgments  •from  the  illastrations  which 
are  seen  npon  advertising  bills  and  in  illustrated  journals,  and 
thinking  that  the  exercise  must  be  attended  with  great  danger,  do 
not  like  to  give  their  permission  for  their  sons  to  learn  it. 

II.  2  R 
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Let  xnj  readers  be  assured  that  there  is  no  more  danger  in  thi» 
beautiful  exercise  than  in  jumping  over  a  chair^-perhaps  not  quite 
80  much — while  the  manner  in  which  it  develops  the  muscular 
powers  of  the  arms,  shoulders,  and  loins,  is  unapproachable  by  any 
other  system. 

One  caution  is,  however,  needful.  Take  care  that  every  loop 
and  splice  be  perfectly  secure,  look  over  tlie  whole  of  the  appa- 
ratus daily,  and  never  venture  upon  the  trapse  until  you  have 
ascertained  that  nothing  is  likely  to  give  way.  If  you  perceive 
the  slightest  feeling  of  insecurity,  the  whole  enjoyment  of  tha 
exercise  is  lost,  and  no  benefit  can  be  expected  from  it. 


PLY-PISHINa 

Bt  thx  Autbob  or  '<  The  Cbioxxt  Fislq.' 


I  THINK  I  never  shall  forget  my  first  oatoh  of  trout.  Troutto 
for  the  most  part,  are  not  to  be  caught  by  a  novice.  Still,  a  com* 
bination  of  lucky  incidents  will  sometimes  serve  instead  of  skil]* 
and  encourage  'the  tyro  so  much,  that  he  will  patiently  endure 
many  a  blank  iaj  feeding  on  these  charming  recollections  alone ; 
and  I  say  with  Byron — 

''And  come  what  may,  I  have  been  bleaied." 

I  was  about  twelve  years  of  age  at  the  time,  and  my  piscatoiy 
adventures  had  been  up  to  that  time  confined  to  perch,  eels,  and 
gudgeon,  and  my  tackle  and  rod  strong  in  proportion,  when  I 
made  a  discovery  that  in  a  certain  small  stream  trout  had  been 
caught.  At  that  time,  catching  trout  sounded  to  me  as  great  in 
the  sporting  line  as  deer-stalking  would  now.  I  thought  a  catch 
of  trout  something  really  to  be  proud  of,  and  resolved  to  measure 
my  wits  against  tliese  speckled  beauties,  with  golden  bellies  and 
pink  spots,  without  loss  of  time. 

Ludcily  for  me  it  was  in.  the  dog-days,  the  season  for  dapping, 
and  with  a  black-dose  bottle  full  of  window-fiies  I  sallied  away 
six  miles  to  the  stream.  My  father  smiled  as  he  saw  me  make  up 
my  tackle,  and  said  there  was  small  chance  for  a  trout  if  I  did 
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get  hold  of  him*  What  with  a  length  or  two  of  the  thickest  got 
on  a  jack  line,  and  hook  strapped  with  extra  strength — ^for  my 
ideas  of  a  treat's  prowess  were  great  indeed — ^he  said  I  was  deter- 
mined to  give  no  quarter,  though  how  the  fish  would  like  the  look 
of  it,  unless  they  were  wrong  in  the  head,  he  could  not  say. 

There  seemed  much  wisdom  in  this ;  only,  luckily  for  me, 
"  dapping  "  is  rather  different  firom  other  modes  of  taking  trout. 

When  I  got  to  the  water,  I  fraud  that  there  was  a  long  pocd  of 
dead  water  dammed  up  to  feed  the  miU,  and  also  that  from  this 
water  there  was  cut  a  narrow  channel,  two  yards  wide,  to  oonneot 
the  pool  with  the  water-wheel.  Into  this  /*>*«»»tu»1^  the  extent  of 
one  field,  the  trout  had  learnt  to  seek  for  food. 

What  made  it  better — ^in  every  sense  fishing  made  easy — ^was 
that  the  water  was  nearly  flush  with  the  bank,  and  as  the  rhannel 
was  cut  in  the  side  of  a  hill  I  could  stand  below,  so  that  not  more 
than  my  head  and  shoulders  could  be  seen  firom  the  surface,  and 
the  bushes  in  many  places  would  hide  me  altogether.  So,  with  a 
small  perch  hook  and  the  biggest  blue-bottles,  I  began,  having 
reeled  up  my  line  to  a  foot  in  length. 

The  fish  rose  freely — window-fiies  in  the  dog-days  are  often 
irresistible — and  I  soon  pulled  out  four  or  five,  of  about  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  each.  These  were  of  course  chucked  out  easily — no 
one  thinks  of  playing  them ;  but  presently  I  saw  a  curl  and  quiet 
splash  that  looked  very  much  as  if  some  elderly  gentleman  of  the 
trout  family  wanted  to 'have  a  sniff  at  the  hay  so  redolent  in  the 
hayfield,  or  perhaps  to  see  what  sort  of  a  day  it  was.  In  iJbe 
words  of  the  poet, — 

"  Ab  soon  as  ever  I  saw  that. 
My  heart  did  go  a  pit-a-pat ;" 

and  I  almost  trembled  at  my  own  audacity  and  presumption,  as  I 
moved  up  bdiind  a  certain  holly-tree  (I  never  shall  forget  the 
spot),  went  down  on  one  knee,  acted  fish-stalker  up  the  hill-side, 
and  when  I  could  only  just  see  the  water,  for  fear  the  trout  should 
see  me,  I  dapped  a  most  tempting  blue-bottle  just  where  the 
babbles  marked  the  spot.  A  trout  of  above  two  pounds  in  weight 
came  quietly  and  majestically  sailing  along,  rose  quietly,  took  the 
fly,  and  was  just  about  to  smack  his  lips,  I  really  believe,  to  see 
if  it  was  all  right,  when  witk  one  aw^l  tug  (as  the  water  was 
flush  with  the  bank)  I  j^ked  him  out  on  to  the  bank,  and  with 
another  stronger  still — indeed,  almost  with  all  my  might— I  lugged 
him  downhill  right  out  into  the  hayfield,  the  line  spinning  from 
my  reel  to  let  him  go.     Down  dropped  ipy  rod;  I  pounced  on  him 

2b2 
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like  a  dog  on  a  rat,  and  cotild  not  believe  but  something  would 
happen  till  I  had  him  safe  in  m j  bag,  with  string  tied  tight  to 
hold  him.  Bj  this  time  the  haymakers  had  gathmd  roond,  and 
one  saidf — 

"  WeU,  yonng  gentleman,  that  is  the  finest  and  best  this  season. 
Yon  are  a  stopping  np  at  the  Sqnire's,  I  fancy  P" 

"  No,"  I  said,  "  I  wasn't.     I  had  jost  walked  out  from  Bath." 

**  And  yon  ha'n't  a  had  no  leave  from  nobody  P" 

My  looks  were  very  blank  and  negative,  when  a  woman  said, 
'<  Well,  but  master  will  settle  this,  for  here  he  is  a  coming  with  my 
lady  down  the  lull." 

My  heart  told  me  at  once  the  Inck  was  too  good  to  last — some- 
thing in  the  way  of  a  reverse  mnst  happen — so  mnch  pleasure 
must  be  dashed  by  some  set-off  in  the  way  of  miseiy.  So  my 
trout  were  to  be  taken  away  by  the  lawful  owner,  after  all. 

*'  Who  gave  you  leave  to  fish  here,  sir,  I  should  like  to  know  P 
Pray  tell  me  Uiat,"  said  a  (seemingly)  surly,  middle-aged  man, 
at  the  same  time  laying  his  hand  upon  my  bag,  and  looking 
into  it. 

*'Beally,  sir,  I  didn't  mean  any  harm.  I  heard  there  were 
some  beautiful  trout  here,  and  so — and  so — ** 

**  And  so,"  said  the  lady,  '*  very  like  a  boy,  yon  thought  the 
natural  course  of  things  was  to  come  and  cat<^  some.  Now,  my 
dear,"  she  said  in  a  whisper,  turning  with  a  most  winning  smile 
to  her  husband,  who  was  only  affecting  to  be  displeased,  **  don't 
look  so  black,  or  youll  frighten  the  boy  out  of  iJl  his  pleasure. 
I  am  sure  our  Harry  would  have  done  just  the  same  till  he  had 
been  warned  off." 

They  soon  set  my  mind  at  ease ;  but  the  gentleman  was  veiy 
much  surprised  at  the  catch.  He  had  never  known  this  channel 
sufficiently  long  undrawn  by  the  mill  for  the  silly  trout  to  place 
themselves  in  danger's  way,  and  in  the  other  part  of  the  stream 
the  water  was  so  clear,  and  the  banks  so  steep,  I  should  not  have 
caught  a  fish  in  a  month.  So  he  caught  two  or  three  with  my 
rod,  for  his  amusement,  and  sent  me  home  all  the  happier  for 
«the  pleasure  after  pain  " — all  the  happier  for  what  I  deemed  a 
most  lucky  escape. 

From  that  day  I  was  always  dreaming  of  troat-fishing.  My 
body  might  be  in  the  Wapham  Academy,  but  my  mind  was  hr 
away  among  the  ripples.  If  I  went  into  the  town,  I  was  always 
looking  in  the  tackle-shop,  and  planning  how  to  spend  my  money 
when  next  I  had  enough. 
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Now,  saye  and  except  sixpence  a  week,  I  rarely  had  any  money 
ifll  the  time  for  Christmas-boxes ;  and  I  never  shall  forget  the 
snowy,  wintry  day  when  I  laid  out  twelve  shillings  and  sixpence  in 
some  tackle  for  catching  tront.  It  was  in  vain  to  tell  me  pmden- 
tially  I  conld  not  nse  it  for  six  months.  Never  mind — Tnente 
animoque^  in  feeling  and  in  fancy,  I  conld  iish  all  the  year  round, 
chewing  the  cad  of  fishing  past,  and  drawing  by  imagination 
on  supplies  of  fish  unborn. 


Of  all  kinds  of  fishing,  fly-fishing  is  the  most  refined  and  deli- 
cate, the  most  scientific,  the  least  encumbering  with  baits  and 
other  awkward  indispensables,  and,  we  may  add,  altogether  the  most 
gentlemanly.  There  is  nothing  in  it  that  the  nice  hand  of  a  lady 
might  not  venture.  A  rod  as  light  as  a  walking-stick,  with  small 
reel  and  a  few  flies  in  your  hat,  is  commonly  all  you  want, 
Tmagine  the  independence  of  the  skilful  fisherman,  who  would 
puU  a  few  hairs  out  of  his  horse's  flowing  tail,  pick  up  the  feathers 
and  simple  materials  in  the  same  field,  sit  down  and  make  a  fly» 
and  cutting  a  hazel  rod,  exult  in  a  capture  of  trout  I 

As  to  flies,  we  are  quite  sure  that  the  size  according  to  the 
fineness  of  the  water,  and  the  colour  of  the  natural  fly  at  the  time 
upon  the  water,  have  very  great  eflect ;  but  the  exact  imitation 
has  very  little.  We  say  this  of  flies  that  sink ;  a  fly  to  float  on 
the  water  should  be  more  exact.  For  fish  commonly  see  flies 
caxried  down  the  stream  in  so  sad  a  state  of  soaking  and  disorder 
as  to  their  legs,  wings,  and  tails,  that  they  evidently  cannot  re- 
cognize their  favourite  morsels  by  their  make  or  shape  alone. 

As  to  the  size,  the  common  fault  is  in  using  very  large  flies^ 
under  the  mistaken  notion  that  fish  cannot  see  small  ones.     A. 
trout  will  see  the  smallest  midge,  even  after  sunset ;  so  you  may 
safely  trust  their  eyesight  at  mid-day.     '*  Fine  tackle  and  small 
flies  "  is  a  rule  too  generally  forgotten. 

Many  successful  fishermen  use  four  or  five  kinds  only  in  their 
particular  stream ;  but  this  is  no  kind  of  proof  that  by  following 
Nature  in  all  her  varieties,  the  same  light  hand  would  not  kill  more 
fish, — yes,  and  heavier  fish  too ;  for  Uie  oldest  fish  are  the  moat 
dainty  and  discriminating.  Therefore,  while  I  caution  young 
fishermen  that  by  simple  means  they  may  do  much,  the  tact  of 
the  throw  doing  more  than  the  choice  of  the  fly,  I  would  fire  them 
with  an  ambition  of  carrying  the  art  to  perfection,  and  therefore 
I  cannot  do  better  than  to  refer  them  to  Bonald's  "  Fly-fishers' 
Entomology,"  by  the  help  of  which  they  may  be  always  certain  to 
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use  the  right  fij.     Still,  the  following  general  remarks  may  be 
nseftd: — 

The  Dims  are  among  the  very  best  of  general  flies :  the  bhte 
dnn  (the  fayoarite  flj  in  Devonshire)  in  March  and  April ;  the 
yellow  dnn,  and  the  iron-bine  dnn,  on  cold,  windj  days,  which 
days,  early  in  the  season,  are  best  for  the  oowdnng  % ;  the  Jnly 
dnn,  bine  dnn,  and  willow  flies ;  the  red  pabner,  especially  when 
the  water  is  rather  fall ;  and  the  fine  red  palmer  with  gold  twist 
on  brighter  days  is  also  a  fly  with  which  yon  can  hardly  go  wrong; 
bnt  the  March  brown  and  hare's-ear  dnn  shonld  be  in  every 
fly-book.  The  Drake,  as  made  by  Mr.  Ogden,  of  Cheltenham, 
also  to  be  had  (if  so  described)  at  Farlow's,  is  the  only  fly  that 
will  take  when  the  Drake  is  on  the  water. 

Fine  fishing  with  the  most  gossamer-like  fall  of  the  line,  and 
the  lightest  tackle,  generally  exercises  a  decided  inflnence  over  a 
day's  sport.  Early  in  the  year,  when  the  waters  are  heavy,  fine 
tackle  is  not  very  material ;  bnt  in  the  clear  waters  and  bright 
days  the  man  who  fishes  fine  may  fill  his  basket,  while  the  coarse 
lines  of  his  companion  shall  not  rise  one  fish. 

The  fiiver  Teste  is  a  stream  of  this  kind.  Ifothing  bnt  the 
thinnest  gnt  is  of  mnch  nse ;  hair  casting-lines  are  better  still ; 
and  hair,  if  good  of  its  kind,  and  delicately  handled  by  a  man 
who  can  throw  clear  of  the  boshes  and  avoid  jerks,  will  stand 
qnite  enough  steady  pnlling  to  bring  good  fish  to  the  landing-net. 

With  dear  water  yon  can  rarely  succeed  off  high  banks ;  yon 
mnst  fish  where  the  bank  mns  even  with  the  water,  or  else  yon 
mnst  have  wading-stockings,  and  walk  np  the  stream. 

Gk>od  fishermen  prefer  to  throw  np  the  stream,  and  conse- 
qnently  to  keep  behind  the  fish.  A  fish  readily  descries  the  fly 
dropped  over  it,  and  is  mnch  less  likely  to  take  exception  to  the 
line  than  if  two  or  three  yards  were  stretched  before  him. 

An  old  angler  at  Lynton  used  to  teach  his  pnpils :  "  Throw 
yonr  fly  np-stream,  jnst  over  yonr  fish's  head,  and  there  let  the 
fly  be  jnst  as  it  dropped  till  it  has  floated  down  a  foot  or  two ;  if 
once  yon  pnll  at  the  fly,  as  many  do,  yon  make  a  straight  line  in 
the  snrface  of  the  water,  and  a  fish  must  be  a  fool  not  to  be  off  in 
a  moment." 

As  to  light  throwing,  the  line  shonld  fall  on  the  water  like  so 
mnch  thisUe-down.  Yon  mnst  not  whip  the  water,  bnt  send  the 
line  (this  is  the  way  to  throw  most  lightly)  skimming  abont  two 
feet  above  the  snrfiice,  by  a  kind  of  low  or  underhand  throw,  till 
the  line  is  folly  extended  in  the  air  and  drops  of  its  own  weight. 
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witli  not  far  to  drop,  npon  the  water.  This  extreme  nicety  of 
throwing  is  not  always  reqnired,  bat  for  fine  water  the  knack  of 
doing  it  is  well  worth  practising. 

Beware,  especially  with  fine  tackle  when  the  lore  is  less  visible  to 
make  motion  necessazy,  of  fishing  too  fast.  We  mean  of  drawing 
the  fly  through  the  water  so  fast  as  to  give  an  nnnatnral  appear- 
ance  to  the  fly ;  for  the  trout  is  wise  enongh  to  descry  something 
rather  startling  and  nnnsnal,  when  he  sees  a  drowned  fly,  tiie 
only  sort  perhaps  he  is  looking  for  (though  some  rise  firom  the 
bottom  and  emerge  from  the  surface),  making  his  way  fast  through 
the  water.  Suppose  any  one  meant  to  deceive  us  with  a  paste- 
board  trout,  as  a  sham  side-dish,  surely  we  should  begin  to  suspect 
if  it  sidled  across  the  table  on  secret  wheels. 

By  the  same  rule  of  following  nature,  remember  that  though  a 
xM)unterfeit  palmer-worm  may  veiy  plausibly  meet  a  trout  under 
water,  still,  while  watching  for  a  Marcb  brown  or  other  flies 
swarming  over  head,  any  old  Mr.  Trout  is  very  likely  to  prefer  a 
fly  just  dropped  on  the  surface,  and  before  it  sinks.  In  some  very 
fine  water  with  wary,  middle-aged  fish,  you  can  hardly  tempt  one 
to  rise  without  a  dry  fly,  whipped  round  the  head  and  kept*out  of 
the  water  nine-tenths  of  your  time  for  the  purpose ;  and  at  this 
they  only  rise  before  it  has  sunk.  Wings  of  cork-shavings,  and  all 
kinds  of  ingenious  devices,  have  been  tried  to  meet  this  difficulty. . 

Fish  have  the  organs  of  sight  and  smell  to  a  great  extent.  Mr, 
Jesse  says  they  have  also  the  sense  of  hearing.  Whether  they 
bave  this  sense  or  not  certainly  does  not  concern  the  angler,  for 
their  hearing  is  so  far  from  acute  that  the  faculty  has  been  doubted 
by  naturalists  from  the  days  of  Pliny  to  the  present  time. 

But  the  fisherman  is  concerned  with  the  fishes'  sense  of  smell 
to  some  extent.  It  is  an  old  direction  for  worm-fishing  to  anoint 
the  worm  with  the  gum  of  ivy ;  but  we  never  knew  any  one  that 
tried  it.  But  salmon-roe — deemed  so  deadly  and  poaching  a  bait 
that  it  is  strictly  forbidden  where  its  properties  are  known — owes 
its  efficacy  to  the  fishes'  smell,  or  rather  to  their  power  of  detecting 
a  taint  or  9ojae  infinitesimally  homoeopathic  dose  of  roe  diluted  over 
a  large  quantity  of  running  water.  Mr.  Stoddard  says,  that  on 
more  than  one  occasion  he  caught  so  many  trout  while  standing 
in  one  place,  that  he  must  have  attracted  the  greater  part  from 
aome  distance  down  the  stream.  He  also  says  that  an  eel  in  the 
mud  has  been  seen  to  come  out  when  a  worm  was  dropped  on 
the  surface ;  and  if  he  played  Master  Eel  a  trick,  and  took  the 
bait  away  before  he  reached  it,  the  slippery  gentleman  would  seem 
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puzzled,  and  searcli  all  about,  like  a  hound  at  fault — as  if  fully 
persuaded  tHat  lie  did  smell  a  worm,  whether  he  found  it  or 
not. 

But  fishermen  are  chiefly  concerned  with  fishes'  sight.  For  an 
angler's  sport  has  been  spoilt  by  his  dress — ^by  any  staring  and 
unnatural  colours.  A  man  with  a  grey  wide-awake  hat  would  (in. 
a  stream  where  the  high  banks  render  concealment  impracticable)^ 
beat  another  with  a  shiny  black  one.  A  white  neckerchief  and 
collar  might  make  a  difference ;  but  a  dress  without  one  spot  in 
it  differing  in  colour  from  the  trees  and  banks  has,  in  some  cases, 
been  considered  immaterial  to  the  sport,  though  the  angler  could 
not  help  being  seen — which  difficulty  we  sometimes  experience 
where  tiie  bushes  are  thick,  and  where  we  throw  the  fly  from 
banks  eight  or  nine  feet  high. 

Again,  two  men  wiU  have  very  different  sport  according  to  the 
side  of  the  stream  they  fish ;  for  one  may  have  the  sun  at  his  back, 
and  the  shadow  of  his  rod  continually  in  the  water.  If  we  add  to 
this  the  effect  of  fine  as  compared  with  coarse  tackle,  it  will  explain 
what  dse  would  seem  strange — ^that  two  men,  with  the  same  flies, 
thrown  equally  well,  shall  have  very  different  baskets  to  show,, 
thougli  fishing  together,  by  the  end  of  the  day. 

Some  first-rate  fishermen  are  so  thorougbly  persuaded  that  to 
draw  a  fly,  or  to  show  a  curled  line,  ajs  you  must  soon  do  if  you 
do  not  draw  it,  is  fatal  to  the  luring  of  any  fish  arrived  at  years 
of  discretion  (rally  little  ones  will  run  at  anything),  that  they  fish 
with  a  succession  of  light  and  rapid  throws,  making  a  fresh  throw 
just  at  the  moment  others  find  it  unavoidable  to  draw  the  fly. 

But  we  say,  oheerve  far  youredf— consider  from  time  to  time 
at  what  part  of  the  throw  did  you  get  the  rise.  Wajs  it  at  the 
first  drop  into  the  water,  on  the  surface,  or  underneath  P  Heavy 
fish,  early  in  the  season,  do  not  so  readily  like  to  break  the  water, 
and  yon  must  fish  a  little  under  water  for  them.  So  all  we  can 
do  is  to  give  you  general  hints,  not  to  supersede  but  to  quicken 
and  assist  your  own  observation. 

There  is  one  point  in  fishing  most  essential  to  a  good  day's 
sport  whidi  few  persons  consider.  **  Don't  spoil  the  water,  and 
put  the  fish  off  Uieir  feed."  This  is  done  in  many  ways.  While 
fishing  one  part  you  may  scare  the  fish  from  a  second,  and  they 
by  their  precipitate  fiight  up  or  down  the  stream  may  virtually 
scare  more  fish  stQl.  A  "feeding  fish  "  is  very  easily  made  still  as 
death,  as  if  watchful  and  guarded,  even  although  it  may  not 
actually  be  frightened  away ;  a  thick,  clumsy  line,  or  two  or  three 
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flies  dragged  usnatarallj  throngli  the  water,  will  often  produce 
this  effect. 

It  is  often  difBlcolt  to  take  pains,  and  to  fish  yonr  best,  till  70a 
have  canght  one  or  two  fish ;  yet  the  effect  of  careful  fishing  is 
very  great.  You  ought  to  fijsh  as  if  eyery  single  throw  werf 
directed  right  over  a  given  trout's  head.  Also,  you  should  fish  so 
carefully  and  closely  as  to  make  one  "  stickle,"  "  swim,"  or  rapic^ 
go  as  far  as  possible.  Observation  will  convince  you  that  a  fiy 
must  be  thrown  veiy  near  a  trout  to  get  a  rise ;  so,  all  very  likely 
water  I  fish  at  the  rate  of  four  or  five  throws  to  a  yard  of  the 
stream — especially  where  I  cast  under  a  bank,  or  where  the  fish 
are  lurking  behind  large  stones.  This  is  a  valuable  hint  where 
there  are  too  many  fishermen  for  the  extent  of  stream — an  annoy- 
ance much  too  common.  In  such  cases,  I  always  let  the  eager, 
bustling,  and  greedy  fishermen  go  on  first,  and,  like  the  crafty  old 
gold-diggers,  I  find  my  account  in  others'  leavings. 

In  fiy-fishing  especially,  much  of  the  comfort  of  fishing,  and, 
indeed,  the  success  for  youth,  depends  on  a  light  yet  powerful  (two 
qualities  difficult  to  reconcile)  and  well-balanced,  and  therefore 
manageable  rod. 

The  top  should  be  firm  and  springy.  If  too  pliant,  you  have 
no  power  over  a  long  line ;  you  will  be  defied  by  the  sUghteet 
breeze,  and  cannot  strike  quickly:  add  to  this,  if  you  hook  a 
large  trout  among  bushes  or  dangerous  places,  you  will  not  be 
able  to  manage  him. 

Also,  the  rod  should  be  handy  and  light.  Only  this  season,  I 
was  fishing  in  Derbyshire  with  two  firiends,  first-rate  fishermen,' 
and  heard  one  say  that  throwing  the  fiy  all  day  was  hard  work 
for  the  arm.  I  was  surprised.  The  day  had  never  been  too  long 
for  my  strength.  So  next  day  I  tried  their  rods;  they  were 
counted  good  ones,  or  they  would  not  have  used  them,  but  I  can. 
truly  say  that  I  should  have  been  tired  in  half  an  hour. 

Some  of  my  readers  wiU  desire  a  few  words  on  the  art  of 
throwing  a  fiy.  The  best  way  is  to  practise  on  the  dry  land. 
Begin  with  about  six  yards  of  line ;  put  down  a  mark  at  ^  little 
distance,  and  try  to  make  the  end  of  your  line  go  out  straight 
and  reach  the  mark.  This  done,  gradually  throw  more  line,  till 
you  can  master  as  great  a  length  as  the  rod  will  bear. 

The  difficulty  is  to  make  the  line  fly  out  to  its  full  extent.  The 
secret  of  this  is,  partly  in  giving  a  certain  lift  or  vibration  to  the 
rod  as  you  cast— using  your  wrist,  not  your  arm — and  partly  in 
letting  the  line  go  nearly  to  its  full  extent  behind  you,  before  you 
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bring  it  forward.  Ako,  jnst  before  the  line  falls  on  the  water,  a 
very  slight  draw  back  of  the  line  will  prevent  it  falling  with 
a  looee  end.  If  yoa  hear  a  crack,  as  <^  a  whip,  behind  yon, 
this  throw  would  certainly  cost  yon  a  fly.  To  avoid  this,  yon  will 
voon  perceive  that  the  only  way  is  to  bring  the  line  from  behind 
yon  with  a  eironlar,  and  therefore  a  gradnal  and  not  with  a  direct 
And  sndden  action. 

Experience  will  enable  yon  to  do  wonders  with  rod  and  line. 
There  is  a  way  of  throwing  against  the  wind,  especially  by  a  low 
and  nnderhand  throw.  It  is  also  necessary  to  throw  some  lines 
back-handed ;  also  to  throw  between  trees  in  the  smallest  compass. 
Becanse,  fish  will  rise  in  the  most  awkward  places,  and  it  is  very 
tantalising  to  see  another  catch  what  yon  have  only  entangled 
yonr  line  in  an  attempt  even  to  reach  with  yonr  fly. 

When  the  water  reqairee  very  fine  fishing,  let  me  advise  yon 
to  attend  to  yonr  gnt.  Many  a  fish  has  tnmed  away  from  sluny 
gnt  as  well  as  coarse ;  gnt  dyed  to  the  colonr  least  visible  in  the 
water  is  decidedly  necessary,  especially  for  the  biggest  and  oldest 
tront.  The  flies  mnst  be  tied  on  the  same ;  and  flies  not  too  bnshy 
with  small  hooks  will  alone  begnile  fish  in  clear  water.  And 
when  yon  bny  very  small  hooks,  nse  yonr  own  sense  abont  the 
bend  and  tendency  to  catch,  instead  of  slipping  through  a  fish's 
month.  Some  of  the  best  hooks  are  almost  sqnare  at  the  bottom; 
the  Limerick,  thongh  beantifhlly  tempered,  are  the  worst  in  form 
and  bend  for  small  hooks.  With  large  hooks  any  form  of  bend  will 
aerve  well  enough.  Yon  should  also  tr^  the  wire  against  the  table,  to 
see  if  it  will  bend;  also  try  the  gut  of  the  fly.  With  badly  made 
flies  the  gut  will  draw.  No  good  fisherman  will  ever  lose  a  fish 
by  drawing  of  the  gut,  by  bending  of  the  hook,  or  by  weakness 
in  his  casting-line,  because  aU  these  points  he  can  ascertain  before 
he  begins;  though  you  should  soak  gut  before  you  try  the  strength 
of  it. 

But  more  anon :  thongh  in  fly-fishing,  much  as  I  might  write, 
little  more  could  be  said  not  too  subtle  and  theoretic  to  be  of  use. 
Practice  and  observation  mnst  now  be  your  only  masters. 
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THE    OPENING    MATCH, 

BT  EDMUND  ROUTLEDOB. 


Oh  Tuesday  the  12th  of  Ma j,  towards  five  o'dock  in  the  after- 
noon, I  was  sannteiing  through  Lincobi's  Inn  Fields,  musing 
on  the  elasticitj  of  the  human  conscience,  as  exemplified  hj 
the  unx^asonableness  of  one  of  my  young  Mends,  who,  while 
suffering  under  an  attack  of  that  very  prevalent  disease  cac6eihe$ 
wribendi,  had  sent  me  an  article,  and  had  written  to  me 
three  letters  because  I  allowed  a  week  to  elapse  before  I  read 
his  precious  MS.,  when  suddenly  I  received  a  violent  blow  on 
the  back,  and  turning  round  to  resent  the  insult,  whom  should 
I  recognize  as  the  assailant  but  my  old  school-chum,  Thompson, 
on  whom  I  had  not  set  eyes  since  his  marriage.  Almost  before 
I  had  time  to  tell  him  how  pleased  I  was  to  see  him,  he  said, 
**  My  dear  boy,  I  am  so  glad  I've  met  you :  you  must  come  and 
play  in  our  opening  match  to-morrow,  at  Himstead — ^the  gentle« 
men  against  the  villagers.  Now  do  come,  that's  a  good  fellow,  for 
we  want  somebody  to  bowl." 

In  vain  I  pleaded  all  sorts  of  excuses.  Thompson  would  take 
no  refusal,  and  at  last  it  was  settled  that  he  should  call  for  me  at 
eight  that  evening  and  drive  me  down  to  Henstead,  a  delightful 
Tillage,  about  eight  miles  to  the  north  of  Xjondon.  I  was  to 
ale^  at  his  house  for  two  nights,  and  return  to  town  at  ten 
o'clock  on  Thursday  morning.  So  I  hastened  home  and  b^an  to 
look  out  my  cricket  traps,  which  had  been  laid  up  in  ordinary 
since  last  September.  Whenever  I  play  a  match,  I  always  make 
use  of  a  large  carpet  bag,  about  four  feet  in  length,  in  which  I 
can  stow  everything  I  am  likdy  to  want. 

The  moment  I  had  swallowed  dinner  out  came  this  bag,  and 
in  it  I  popped  first  my  veteran  bat ;  then  my  pads,  the  straps  of 
which  were  getting  somewhat  seedy;  next  my  batting  gloves, 
which  had  been  mended  so  often  that,  with  the  exception  of  the 
indiarubber,  scarcely  a  piece  of  the  origmal  fabric  remained 
in  them ;  next  my  boots,  my  flannels ;  and  lastly  a  loose  felt 
hat.  These,  with  a  few  articles  of  the  toilet,  completed  my 
paraphernalia,  and  scarcely  had  I  thrust  them  all  in  the  maws  of 
my  bag,  when  up  drove  Thompson,  and  in  a  few  minutes  we  were 
bowling  along  behind  two  splendid  brown  horses  towards  Hen- 
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stead.  When  we  arrived  there,  my  host  ushered  me  into  the 
dining-room,  where  sapper  was  spread,  and  after  apologizing 
for  the  absence  of  his  wife,  who  was  on  a  visit  to  some  relatives 
in  the  country,  he  disappeared  to  direct  some  arrangements  which 
my  sudden  appearance  necessitated  in  his  small  household. 
After  supper  we  drew  two  easy-chairs  round  the  blazing  fire, 
and  had  such  a  long  chat  about  our  old  school  life,  that  it  was 
almost  midnight  before  my  kind  host  ushered  me  to  the  state- 
room which  had  been  prepared  for  me.  I  know  not  how  long  I  must 
have  slept,  but  my  slumbers  were  suddenly  disturbed  by  a  sound 
which  I  had  not  heard  since  last  August — to  wit,  the  crowing  of 
a  cock :  this  delightful  noise  was  soon  followed  by  the  whirr  of  a 
grass-cutting  machine  moving  over  the  lawn  just  beneath  me. 
Discoverii^  by  my  watch  that  it  was  seven  o'clock,  I  determined 
to  rise,  and  springing  out  of  bed,  I  stepped  to  the  window  in  order 
to  enjoy  the  fresh  air  and  the  odour  of  the  flowers. 

To  my  surprise  I  found  the  casement  covered  with  drops  of 
water,  and  on  looking  out  found  that  the  rain  was  falling  fast. 
Just  underneath  were  two  gardeners  hard  at  work,  and  in  reply 
to  my  question  as  to  whether  it  would  rain  all  day,  one  of  them 
gave  the  following  cheery  information : — 

"  Oh  no,  sir,  only  passing  showers ;  but  although  I  don't  envy 
your  match,  I  wish  it  would  pour  for  a  week." 

I  believe  I  murmured  something  like  "  Don't  you  wish  you  may 
get  it  P"  and  proceeded  to  dress.  On  reaching  the  break&st-room 
I  found  my  host  already  wailing  for  me,  so  we  lost  no  time  in  con-' 
suming  a  goodly  quantity  of  eggs,  ham,  toast,  and  coffee,  and 
then  after  walking  round  the  garden,  as  the  shower  had  oeasedr 
we  laid  hold  of  our  cricket  traps,  and  took  our  way  to  the  cricket- 
ground.  It  was  the  usual  size  of  most  country  grounds,  and 
about  as  level.  Its  greatest  charm  however  lay  in  the  corrugated- 
iron  pavilion  which  the  members  of  the  dub  had  built  at  their 
own  expense.  Alter  donning  our  cricket-clothes  we  had  a  little 
practice,  until  the  rest  of  the  members  appeared,  and  with  a  punc-^ 
tuality  seldom  met  with  in  cricketers,  we  began  our  match,  at 
twelve  o'clock  exactly.  It  was  elected  that  I  should  go  in  first,  in 
company  with  a  man  who  had  greatly  distinguished  himself  in  the 
Eleven  of  one  of  our  public  schools.  We  soon  took  our  places 
at  the  wickets,  whilst  the  Eleven  villagers,  with  faces  as  dean  as 
the  best  boots  whidi  they  had  donned  in  honour  of  the  day,  stood 
out.  The  man  who  was  to  open  the  ball  was  a  big,  round* 
shouldered  fdlow,  who  followed  the  calling  of  a  bricklayer,  and 
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irhose  pace  his  iriendB  said  was  eqnal  to  Jackson's,  bnt  as  erery 
dub  says  its  bowler's  pace  is  equal  to  that  of  the  famous  Notts 
bowler,  I  was  not  mucAi  alarmed,  as  I  kuew  by  experience  that  the 
speed  was  generally  exaggerated,  and  the  real  seldom  came  up  to 
ihe  ideai.  Still,  as  I  had  not  handled  a  bat  once  since  last  year,  I 
asked  my  colleague  to  take  the  first  ball. 

No  time  was  lost  in  useless  preliminaries.  "  Play  I"  was  called, 
and  the  game  b^fan.  Whizz !  went  the  first  ball,  and  the  next 
instant,  **  Wide !"  was  shouted  by  the  umpire.  A  good  beginning. 
The  second  dropped  nicely  on  the  off  side,  and  a  cut  for  four  was 
the  result.  The  next  five  balls  of  the  over  were  well  pitched,  and 
as  dererly  played  by  my  public-school  friend.  And  now  came  my 
torn.  The  other  bowler  was  a  wiry  old  villager,  who,  besides  offici- 
ating as  umpire  to  the  dub,  performed  the  duties  of  postman  to 
the  surrounding  district,  and  had  to  talce  a  walk  of  sixteen  miles 
erery  morning  before  ten  o'dock.  From  his  great  experience  in 
the  game  of  cricket  the  villagers  appointed  him  Captain,  and 
decreed  that  he  should  begin  bowling  slow,  round-hand  twisters, 
by  way  of  contrast  to  the  pace  of  the  bricklayer  at  the  other  end. 
llie  first  ball  pitched  almost  wide  to  Leg,  and  swooping  round  I 
managed  to  hit  it  for  two  to  Square-leg,  who  was  standing  with 
his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and  had  already  thought  the  game  slow 
because  he  had  not  yet  had  a  catch.  The  next  ball  came  to  the 
Off,  and  that  I  hit  past  Cover-point  for  two,  while  the  third  was 
such  a  palpable  Long-hop  that  I  got  it  dean  over  the  bowler's 
head,  and  three  were  added  to  the  score.  After  scoring  seven  runs 
in  three  balls,  I  felt  quite  at  ease  with  regard  to  the  old  man's 
bowling,  though  I  fdt  an  innate  dread  of  the  bricklayer's  i>ace. 
My  comrade  was  indeed  a  splendid  bat,  and  the  way  he  cut  some 
balls,  and  hit  others  to  Leg,  was  a  sight  which  would  have  done 
any  cricketer's  heart  good  to  see.  The  bricklayer,  perhaps  annoyed 
at  the  three  wides  he  had  given  in  the  first  three  overs,  now  bowled 
very  loosdy, — so  wildly,  in  fact,  that  in  one  over  I  fluked  two 
fours  to  Leg ;  a  feat  whidi  I  had  never  before  accomplished. 

Fortune  evidently  fiavoured  me  considerably,  for  I,  whose  score 
sddom  attains  the  dignity  of  two  figures,  actually  made  six-and- 
twenty  before  the  bicldayer  caught  me  at  Short-slip  off  a 
twister  firom  the  wily  postman.  What  with  the  wides  and  byes 
we  had  obtained  from  ijie  fast  bowler,  the  tdegraph  showed  eighty 
runs  when  I  was  out.  One  wicket  for  eighty  was  a  very  satisfac- 
tory resultb  After  a  stand,  however,  wickets  generally  faJl  quickly, 
for  the  next  five  wickets  fell  for  thirty  runs  only,  chiefly  tiirough 
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the  agency  of  the  alow  bowling  of  the  old  postman.  Then  a  short 
stand  was  made,  and  my  host,  Thompson,  and  Straoey,  the  hero 
of  many  a  public^sehool  match,  brought  the  score  up  to  170,  of 
which  nnmber  Straoey  had  contributed  63  and  Thompson  10,  hj 
two  drives  for  three  and  a  leg  hit  for  four.  At  last  down  went 
Thompson's  stump  from  a  half-volley  deliyered  by  the  bride* 
layer,  who  had  now  got  into  such  form  that  he  toppled  the  next 
three  wickets  over  for  ^thirty  runs — Straoey  bringing  out  his  bat 
with  the  fine  score  of  79,  all  obtained  without  a  chance.  The 
total  was  200 ;  a  good  score  for  the  villagers  to  wipe  off  it  must 
be  confessed.  The  heavy  clouds  which  had  been  looming  on  the 
horizon  all  the  morning,  now  showed  themselves  so  intent  on 
mischief  that  no  time  was  lost  in  getting  our  men  out  in  the  field, 
88  we  £alt  persuaded  that  in  an  hour's  time  the  rain  would  £ftll, 
and  probably  put  an  end  to  the  match.  Straoey  began  bowling 
at  one  end,  and  delivered  an  over  of  well-pitched,  medium-paoed 
baUs,  without  a  run  being  scored.  The  otiier  bowler,  a  tall  wiry 
man,  with  black  whiskers  and  enormously  thick  arms,  then  took 
the  ball.  The  first  one  he  bowled  eame  in  at  such  a  pace,  that 
neither  batsman,  wicket-keeper,  nor  LongHstop,  aided  by  Long-slip, 
eould  arrest  its  progress,  and  three  byes  were  scored  from  it.  The 
second  ball,  however,  was  productive  of  a  very  different  result : 
whizz !  it  came  in  from  the  Leg  side,  with  such  force  that  it  knocked 
the  off-stump  right  out  of  the  ground,  and  sent  the  bail  clean  into 
Long-stop's  hands.  "  Well  bowled  1"  "  What  a  pace !"  were  the 
shouts  tlutt  greeted  the  lucky,  muscular  bowler,  as  the  diseomfited 
villager  walked  sulkily  into  the  tent;  for  he  had  anticq>ated  that 
at  least  a  dozen  or  so  would  be  attached  to  his  name  instead  of  the 
miserable  0  which  figured  so  unpleasanUy  in  the  scoring  sheet. 
Just  as  the  next  man  walked  up  to  his  widkiet,  the  rain  burst  down 
upon  us  with  such  force  that  we  were  all  obliged  to  rush  into  the 
tent,  without  even  waiting  to  finish  the  over. 

After  the  usually  contrary  habits  of  the  elements  when  cridcet 
is  concerned,  the  rain  instead  of  abating  seemed  to  increase,  and 
at  half-past  six  we  all  of  us  became  convinced  of  the  impossibiliiy 
of  any  more  cridc^  that  day ;  so  we  at  once  adjourned  to  tite 
tavern,  where  the  Opening  Dinner  was  spread,  in  aocordanoe  witii 
the  custom  of  the  Henstead  Cricket  Club  from  time  immamoriaL 
My  host  Thomjwon  took  the  chair,  and  was  supported  by  the 
blabk-whiskered  bowler  in  the  vioe-diiair ;  whilst  I  took  up  n^ 
quarters  at  the  right  hand  of  my  friend.  As  soon  as  we  had  done 
justice  to  the  repast  fumished  by  mine  host  of  the  "  Greyhound^" 
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that  most  dreary  of  all  dreary  formalities,  speech-making,  begaiL 
Pirst,  Thompson  rose  and  proposed  the  health  of  the  President 
of  the  Club ;  but  as  that  gentleman  was  not  in  the  house,  or  even 
in  the  village,  at  the  time,  it  became  rather  a  doubtful  matter 
with  regard  to  the  way  in  which  thanks  could  be  returned  iat 
him,  and  as  each  man  proposed  a  different  aspirant  for  the  honour, 
the  consequence  was  ihai  no  one  returned  thanks  at  all.  This  did 
not  prevent  the  parish-derk,  who  had  that  day  offixsiated  as  Long- 
stop,  from  suggesting  that  the  toast  should  be  drunk  with  musical 
honours.  So  all  rose  and  sang  that  very  novel  chcHrus  of^  '*  For 
he's  a  jolly  good  fellow,"  introducing  after  the  hna  "  which  nobody 
«an  deny  "  the  extra  one  of,  ^  For  else  he'll  teU  a  lie,"  by  way  cf 
strengthening  the  sentiment  of  the  hearts  which  beat  beiieath  the 
variegated  waistcoats  donned  by  the  villagers  £or  the  occasion.  I 
dare  not  venture  to  inflict  on  the  reader  a  report  of  all  the  speeches 
that  were  spoken,  although  I  cannot  refrain  from  citing  the 
remarks  made,  in  proposing  Thompson's  health,  by  the  pariah-clerk* 
who  considered  himself  a  perfect  embodiment  of  what  an  orator 
ought  to  be.    Bis  q>eech  ran  thus : — 

"  Gentlemen,  I  think,  nay  I  am  sure  and  am  confident,  that 
you  will  agree  with  me  that  it  involves  upon  me  to  propose  the 
health  that  Mr.  Thompson  has  rendered  to  the  Henstead  Cricket 
Club.  Since  his  arrival  he  has  come  to  be  zealous,  and  that  ia  * 
the  health  of  Mr.  Thompson,  for  his  heart  is  with  cricket,  and 
where  you  get  a  man  who  does  this,  mind  I  say  it  in  all  eon^. 
Mentially,  he  not  only  has  honour  due,  but  the  kindness  he  baa 
given  us,  and  I  propose  his  health." 

This  extraordinary  speech  was  delivered  without  any  of  that 
stuttering  aiid  pan^  whil  80  often  ch<»»cteri»e  the  di^^^ 
after-dinner  speeches,  and  was   accepted  by  the  villagers  as  a 
wonderful  specimen  of  rhetorical  ability. 

Mr.  Thompson  then  made  a  few  remarks  in  reply,  and  then,  in 
order  to  put  an  end  to  the  speech-making,  called  upon  the  bowling 
postman  for  a  song.  That  gentleman,  disdaining  to  resort  to  barren 
artifices,  such  as  a  cold  or  sore  throat,  at  once  trolled  out  that 
quaint  ballad«  *'  The  Temptations  of  Saint  Anthony,"  which  ha 
sang  in  a  somewhat  shai:y  manner,  and  with  his  eyes  shut. 
When  the  applause  which  greeted  the  conclusion  of  the  song 
had  subsided,  he  politely  requested  the  Chairman  to  favour  the 
company,  so  the  Chairman  indulged  in  the  doleful  ditty  of  "  Hard 
tunes  come  again  no  more,"  which  was  the  only  song  he  knew» 
and  which  he  had  sung  at  every  cricket  dinner  he  had  attended 
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since  it  Had  been  composed.  Almost  before  lie  Had  finisbed,  a 
yonthftil  rostic,  wbo  bad  been  all  this  time  apparently  wrapt  in 
meditation  deep,  started  up  and  requested  to  be  allowed  to  pro- 
pose a  toast.  This  request  was  at  once  unanimously  negatived 
without  a  division.  •  The  youth  then  became  very  sulky,  and 
was  not  even  consoled  by  the  postman's  remark,  that  the  best  toast 
for  him  was  that  which  went  down  his  mouth,  and  not  out  of  it. 

An  old  miller,  with  a  baJd  head  and  about  a  dozen  white  hairs 
on  his  cheek,  now  volunteered  a  song,  the  burden  of  which  was 
that  a  certain  young  lady  lived  at  the  mill  at  the  top  of  the  hill, 
but  that  he  wouldn't  mention  her  name.  The  bricklayer,  as 
soon  as  he  had  finished,  told  him  that  nobody  wanted  to  know 
it,  for  the  person  who  lived  at  that  particular  mill  was  an  old 
woman  of  seventy-five,  in  whom  nobody  but  her  cat  manifested 
the  slightest  interest.  As  the  bricklayer  had  thus  attracted  so  much 
notice  upon  himself,  he  was  compelled  to  sing,  so,  addressing 
a  man  by  the  name  of  John,  he  informed  us  that  it  was  forty  years 
since  they  were  boys  together ;  but  as  the  only  John  in  the  room 
happened  to  be  at  least  seventy  years  old,  and  as  thirty  summers 
had  not  yet  passed  over  the  bricklayer's  head,  it  was  evident  that 
the  privilege  of  poetical  licence  had  been  taken  advantage  of  to  a 
very  gpreat  extent.  Then  we  were  invited  to  listen  to  the  strange 
adventures  of  three  sailors  of  Bristol  city,  who  rejoiced  in  the 
names  of  Guzzling  Jack,  Gorging  Jim,  and  Little  Billy.  The  end 
of  their  adventures  was  that  the  two  former  were  hanged  for 
wishing  to  eat  Uttle  Billy  on  account  of  the  tenderness  of  his 
flesh,  and  that  the  object  of  their  carnivorous  desires  was  appointed 
"  colonel  of  a  seventy-three,"  a  rank  which  we  betieve  exists  no 
longer  in  the  navy.  After  listening  to  three  lackadaisical  ditties, 
severally  entitled  "  Oh  who  will  o'er  the  downs  so  free,"  "  Near 
the  gurgling  stream,"  and  "We  have  been  happy  (pronounced  hoppy 
by  tibte  vocaUst)  aU  together,"  the  other  members  of  the  Gentlemen's 
Eleven,  my  host,  and  myself  retired,  and  left  the  villagers  to  the 
enjoyment  of  their  pipes  and  ale,  and  probably  some  more  ditties, 
for  just  before  we  left,  the  clerk,  who  fig^nred  in  the  assembly  as 
Sir  Orade,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  man  who  sang  a  song 
would  not  want  a  physician  for  a  month  to  come.  I  presume  he 
was  right,  for  I  knew  as  a  fact  that  there  was  only  one  doctor 
in  the  whole  place,  and  that  he  had  long  since  entertained  serious 
thoughts  of  removing  his  Lares  and  Penates  to  a  town  whose 
denizens  suffered  more  from  diseases  than  those  of  the  village 
of  Henstead. 
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THB     VI6UT     AT    ABEBPOTLE. 

The  little  boy  found  at  Inversnaid  was  kindly  and  tenderly 
reoehred  by  Helen  MacGregor,  who  made  him  share  the  heather- 
conch  of  her  yonngest  son  Doncan,  a  hardy  little  Highland  colt, 
who  was  about  the  same  age  as  the  yellow-haired  Saxon.  The 
arrival  of  the  latter  created  great  specidation  in  the  small  dachan 
or  farm-town  of  Port  Nellan ;  but  the  poor  boy,  accustomed  to 
other  sights  and  sounds  than  those  around  him  now,  was  scared 
and  terrified  by  the  aspect  of  the  Highlanders,  and  mourned  £or 
his  father  and  for  the  soldiers  among  whom  he  had  been  reared, 
and  clung  to  the  skirts  of  Hden  MacGregor,  as  his  only  pro- 
tectress. 

However,  as  children  so  young  have  but  shallow  griefs  and 
short  memories,  a  few  days  found  him  quite  reconciled  to  his 
fortune,  to  little  Duncan  as  a  bedfellow  and  playmate ;  and  he 
learned  to  sup  his  porridge  with  a  horn  spoon  firom  a  large  wooden 
trencher,  and  to  make  a  companion  of  the  staghounds,  collies,  and 
otter-teiriers,  that  shared  iiie  fireside  and  sitting-room  of  the 
family  at  Port  Nellan. 

"Alas!"  said  Helen,  one  evening,  as  she  sat  with  the  little 
stranger  on  her  knee ;  "  this  fair  boy  is  too  sweet,  too  good  ax^ 
beautiful  to  find  a  proper  place  on  earth." 

"  How — what  mean  ye,  goodwife  ?"  asked  Rob  with  displeasure. 

"  Such  children  never  live  to  comb  grey  hairs." 

"  Say  not  so,  Helen,"  Bsid  Bob,  impressed  by  her  manner. 

"  I  would  the  youngling  was  with  his  own.  people.     I  judge  of 
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iheir  sniFerings  by  what  I  myself  have  snfferecl/'  said  Helen  with 

ABlgh. 

**  True,  Helen/'  said  Bob  Boy  sternly,  as  he  sat  at  the  table 
oilxBg  the  locks  of  his  pistols ;  "  bnt  little  cared  they  for  onr  heart- 
aches when  Bonald  was  their  prisoner — fettered  like  a  felon  in 
the  port  of  Inversnaid,  becanse  he  fished  on  the  patrimony  of  his 
fiither,  and  scorned  to  betray  him  for  gold !" 

"•To  seek  the  Major  at  Dumbarton ^' 

"  To  seek  Major  Hnske  anywhere,  would  be  to  seek  death,  even 
lor  him  who  took  the  child  to  him.  A  dab  MacAleister  gave  him 
with  his  dirk  is  not  likely  to  have  improved  the  Major's  temper ; 
ao  let  US  bide  our  time,  Helen.  Our  Highland  air  but  ill  suits 
Saxon  lungs,  yet  the  blue-eyed  boy  thrives  bravely,  and  our  little 
IHmcan  loves  him  well.  They  share  their  bannocks  and  cheese, 
their  brochan  and  brose,  like  sons  of  the  same  mother." 

** Yet  I  would  the  child  were  with  hie"  said  Helen,  earnestly. 

"*  She  is,  I  hope,  in  heaven,"  said  Bob,  looking  upward. 

"  Dead ! "  exclaimed  Helen ;  "  mean  you  that  she  is  dead  P  " 

"^  Ay,  Helen,  even  so.  She  was  killed  by  a  cannon-ball  at  the 
aiege  of  Landau,  in  the  Lowlands  of  Holland ;  and  the  x>oor  child, 
then  at  her  breast,  was  covered  with  her  blood.  Thus,  poor  Oina, 
vho  heard  a  soldier  say  so,  told  me." 

Helen's  eyes  filled  with  tears,  as  she  kissed  and  caressed  the 
votherless  boy,  who,  while  creeping  close  to  her,  always  viewed 
husband's  red  flowing  beard,  glaring  tartans,  and  glittering 
pons  (which  he  could  scarcely  lay  aside  for  a  moment,  even  by 
hit  own  hearthstone)  with  an  undisguised  fear  and  mistnist  that 
frequently  made  Bob  and  his  henchman  laugh  heartily. 

Helen  dressed  Httle  Harry  Huske  in  a  home-made  kilt  and  short 
eotft,  which  she  adorned  with  buttons  formed  of  those  remarkable 
pebUes  which  are  found  on  the  isle  of  lona.  Her  own  hardy 
bojB  never  wore  shoes  except  in  winter,  and  then  she  fashioned 
lor  them  soft  warm  euarans  of  the  red-deer's  hide,  to  protect  their 
fcei  from  the  snow ;  but  to  little  Harry,  having  been  more  genthf 
mnrtured,  she  gave  every  luxury  their  circumstances  would  admit, 
sad  nightly  she  sang  him  to  sleep  with  her  harp,  and  the  plaintive 
«li  flong  of  MacGregor  na  Buara. 

Anisted  and  protected  by  Sir  Humphry  Colqnhoun,  James 
QraDt  of  Plnseardioe,  and  others,  Major  Huske,  though  severely 
woonded,  with  all  his  half-disarmed  fugitives  reached  the  castle  of 
Dumbarton,  which  is  more  than  tw^ty  miles  firam  Inversnaid^ 
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and  from  thenoe  in  a  few  dajB,  by  order  of  Lieutenant  Gleneral 
Carpenter,  Commander-in-chief  in  Scotland,  a  company  of 
Grenadiers  and  three  of  the  Line,  were  ordered  to  penetrate  into  the 
district  of  the  MacGregors»  to  punish  them,  and,  if  possible,  to 
capture  Bob  Soy. 

This  party,  notice  of  whose  march  was  speedily  brought  to  Port 
Nellan  by  Coll  MacGregor  and  Greumoch,  who  had  been  scouting 
among  the  hills  of  Buchanan,  was  commanded  by  Captain  Clifford, 
whose  residence  at  Inversnaid  had  rendered  him  pretiy  conversant 
with  the  country.  The  tidings  filled  Helen  and  her  household 
with  something  very  like  dismay,  but  her  husband  fearlessly  pre- 
pared for  the  emergency,  and  resolved  to  meet  the  invaders  in  one 
of  those  narrow  passes  which  then  formed  the  only  avenues  to  the 
Highlanda — avenues  which  no  foreign  sword  had  ever  been  able  to 
open  up. 

Clifford's  detachment  consisted  of  picked  men  of  the  South 
British  Fusiliers,  all  burning  to  avenge  the  late  afiadr  at  Inver- 
snaid  and  the  loss  of  their  regimental  colour.  As  incentives  to 
them,  the  price  of  Bob  Boy's  head,  the  entire  spoil— cattle,  arms, 
and  gooda  of  his  adherents^were  given  in  prospective ;  thus,  they 
commenced  the  expedition  with  great  alacrity ;  and  the  noon  of 
the  third  day  after  quitting  Dumbarton  saw  them  crossing  the 
mountains  near  Grartmore  House,  and  approaching  the  pass  of 
Aberfoyle,  intending  by  that  circuitous  route  to  penetrate  towards 
Loch  Ard  and  the  Trossachs,  and  then  fall  suddenly  in  the  night 
on  Bob  Boy's  quarters. 

They  required  no  guide,  as  Captain  Clifford  alleged  that  he  had 
shot  and  fished  over  all  the  district,  and  knew  it  very  welL 

Brightly  shone  the  steel  bayonets  and  polished  musket-barrels 
in  the  setting  sun  of  the  May  evening,  and  the  red-coats  looked 
gay  and  gallant,  whjle  chatting  and  singing,  for  no  fife  was  blown 
or  dram  beaten  when  the  strong  detachment  of  Captain  Clifford 
entered  the  valley  of  Aberfoyle ;  but  little  knew  he  what  awaited 
him  between  the  Trossachs  and  Loch  Katrine  I 

Clifford,  a  brave  handsome  officer,  rode  at  the  head  of  the 
Grenadiers,  mounted  on  a  fine  white  charger.  He  was  a  good 
horseman,  and  sat  well  in  his  saddle.  They  seemed  intended  for 
each  other,  steed  and*  rider ;  both  seemed  to  have  high  spirit  and 
good  blood  in  them ;  and,  in  sooth,  the  steep  and  rugged  mountain 
path  they  had  to  traverse  put  both  to  the  test. 

He  hod  a  red  feather  in  his  cocked  hat,  aand  the  snow-white 
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curls  of  His  regimental  BamiUies  wig  flowed  over  the  low  cut 
coUar  of  his  wide-skirted  scarlet  coat.  He  wore  fine  lace  ruffles, 
and  long  black  riding  boots. 

The  Grenadiers  had  all  conical  caps  of  blue  cloth,  shaped  like 
episcopal  mitres,  but  with  scarlet  flaps  in  front,  whereon  was 
worked  in  worsted  the  white  horse  of  Hanover.  Their  wide  skirts 
and  loose  sleeves  were  all  looped  up,  and  they  marched  with  their 
pouches  open  and  fuses  in  their  hands. 

The  rest  had  their  bayonets  fixed  and  arms  loaded. 

Erelong  the  silence  of  the  vast  solitude  on  which  they  were 
entering — ^the  utter  absence  of  all  appearance  of  life  or  inhabit- 
ants— made  Captain  Cliflbrd  begin  to  dread  a  surprise.  Anon, 
even  the  voices  of  his  men  died  away ;  they  began  to  speak  in 
whispers,  and  as  the  purple  shadows  deepened  amid  that  tre- 
mendous mountain  scenery,  they  kept  closer  in  their  ranks,  and 
looked  anxiously  about  them,  and  at  the  narrow  pass  in  firont. 

The  arms  taken  at  Inversnaid  had,  more  than  ever,  completely 
equipped  the  dan  Gregor ;  so  now,  in  the  gloomy  gorge  of  Aber- 
foyle,  one  of  the  greatest  barriers  between  the  Gael  and  the 
Lowlander,  were  posted  in  ambush  one  hundred  and  sixty  marks- 
men armed  with  muskets.  Under  Alaster  Boy  and  Coll,  eighty 
manned  one  side  of  the  pass,  and  as  many  under  Greumoch  were 
on  the  other. 

There,  too,  was  little  Bonaid,  crouching  among  the  thick 
heather,  armed  with  a  long  horse-pistol,  and  intent  on  deadly  mis- 
chief, if  he  could  see  Major  Huske,  whom  he  vowed  should  pay 
dear  for  his  basket  of  trout. 

Well  did  Bob  and  his  men  know  that^  if  conquered,  death  and 
decimation  awaited  them,  together  with  the  utter  ruin — it  might 
be  the  extirpation — of  their  families ;  for  the  terrible  massacre  at 
Glencoe  was  still  fresh  in  all  their  memories. 

Moreover,  they  remembered  that  this  spot  was  one  of  good 
augury ;  for  there,  in  the  days  of  their  grandsires,  a  fierce  en- 
counter took  place  with  a  body  of  Cromwell's  soldiers,  who  were 
cut  to  pieces,  and  some  of  whom  were  buried  in  a  grave  which  yet 
remains  by  the  wayside. 

Under  Bob  Boy  in  person,  the  moinbody  of  his  men  lay  con- 
cealed right  in  firont  of  the  marching  soldiers. 

Sombre  twilight  was  stealing  now  across  the  deeper  glens,  but  a 
bright  glory  of  sunshine  yet  lighted  the  vast  mountain  cones  that 
towered  above  the  valley. 

Clifford  and  his  officers  fi^nently  uttered  exclamations  expres- 
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sive  of  admilrationy  for  the  valo  of  Abcrfoyle,  with  its  splintered 
rocks,  abrupt  precipices,  and  richly-wooded  hills,  is  singularly 
beantifol ;  bat  when  Loch  Ard  began  to  open  its  sheet  of  water 
on  their  view,  gleaming  like  a  golden  shield  in  the  last  light  of 
.the  western  sky,  the  scene  became  mor^  lovely  stilL 

The  dnsky  iolar  was  seen  winging  his  way  to  his  eyry  in  the 
craggy  steeps ;  and  the  sweet  notes  of  the  druidhu,  or  Alpine 
blackbird,  rang  londly  from  the  hazel  woods ;  while  the  wild  goat, 
perched  on  a  sharp  pinnacle,  with  his  long  beard  floating  on  the 
wind,  looked  down  on  the  marching  troops. 

Above  hills  covered  with  oak  and  birch,  that  waved  in  the 
evening  breeze  like  ostrich  plumes,  above  even  the  saffron  clouds, 
Ben  Lomond  towered  into  the  grey  mist ;  and  far  across  the  placid 
lake  fell  its  shadow  with  that  of  the  isle  that  holds  the  ruined 
tower  of  Murdoch,  Duke  of  Albany ;  while  far  in  the  distance  rose 
the  Alps  of  Arroquhar,  with  their  summits  hid  in  mist,  or  capped 
still  with  the  last  year's  snow. 

Such  was  the  scene  that  opened  beyond  the  dark  and  narrow 
<lefile  on  which  the  soldiers  were  entexing. 

'*  A  sergeant  and  three  men  to  the  front — double  quick !  "  cried 
Captain  Clifford,  as  certain  undefinable  suspicions  crossed  his 
mind  on  seeing  that  some  large  boulder-stones  had  been  dislodged 
from  the  rocks  above,  and  were  hurled  down  on  the  narrow  path- 
way, as  if  to  form  a  barricade.  "  Grenadiers,"  he  added,  "  blow 
your  fuses ;  be  ready  to  throw  your  grenades,  and  faJl  on  at  a 
moment's  notice." 

Still  nothing  was  seen,  though  five  hundred  men  and  more  were 
crouching  within  musket  range  —  crouching  amid  the  long  green 
bracken,  the  thick  purple  heather,  and  the  wild  broom  which  grew 
so  luxuriantly  that  the  crows  and  magpies  built  their  nests  in  it ; 
but  the  tartauA  of  the  Highlanders  blended  with  the  colours  of 
nature  so  admirably  that  they  were  still  unseen,  when  at  last  the 
whole  detachment,  officers  and  men,  were  between  the  muzzles  of 
the  musketeers  who  lay  in  ambush  on  both  sides  of  that  narrow 
and  gloomy  gorge,  and  already  the  sergeant  and  his  three 
advanced  files  were  clambering  over  the  boulders  and  stones  that 
lay  beyond  the  ambush. 

Before  MacGregor's  horn  could  give  the  signal,  his  son  Bonold, 
unable  longer  to  restrain  his  anger  and  enthusiasm,  fired  his  pistol, 
and  the  ball  struck  Clifford's  holsters. 

Then  red  fire  flashed  flcrcely  from  both  sides  of  the  dusky 
bollow,  as  a  hundred  and  sixty  muskets  poured  their  adverse 
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volleys  on  tHe  unfoitanAte  soldiers,  wHo  in  a  moment  were  panio- 
strioken,  thrown  into  oonfnsion — a  hnddled  mass — abore  their 
dead  and  djing.     . 

Springing  from  amid  the  grey  rocks,  the  MaeQregors,  with  a 
simnltaneoQS  shont,  flnng  down  their  plaids  and  mnskets,  drew 
their  claymores,  and  amid  the  white  curling  smoke,  roshed 
downward  to  the  charge. 

"  Steady,  men,  steady ! "  cried  Oaptain  OMbrd,  londly  and 
rapidly.  "  Grenadiers  to  the  centre !  Keep  shoulder  to  shonlder, 
and  face  outwards — close  up  in  your  ranks,  and  bayonet  them  as 
they  come  on !   Be  firm,  my  Boyal  Fusiliers !  " 

"  Firm,  in  the  king's  name,  and  we  shall  yet  bear  back  these 
Highland  savages !"  added  Captain  Dorring^n,  a  brave  officer  who 
had  served  in  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession. 

Leaping  over  bank,  bush,  and  rock,  with  heads  stooped  behind 
their  targets  in  the  usual  Celtic  fashion,  their  bodies  bent,  and 
sword  and  dirk  in  hand,  down  came  the  MacG-regors,  in  front  and 
on  both  flanks,  like  a  herd  of  wild  cats,  all  yelling,  "  Ard  choille ! 
ard  choille  I     Dhia  agus  ar  Duthaich ! " 

A  confosed  volley  was  fired  by  the  soldiers ;  but  almost  before 
the  bayonets  could  be  brought  from  the  "present"  to  the 
"  charge,"  the  swordsmen  were  among  them.  Stooping  helow  the 
charged  bayonets,  they  tossed  them  upward  by  the  target^  dirking 
the  front  rank  men  with  the  left  hand,  while  stabbing  or  hewing 
down  the  rear  rank  men  with  the  right ;  thus,  as  usual  in  aU 
Highland  onsets,  the  whole  body  of  soldi^s  was  broken,  trod 
underfoot,  and  dispersed  in  a  moment ! 

These  were  the  whole  tactics  of  the  Scottish  Highlanders 
Hence  their  clan  battles,  no  matter  how  many  swordsmen  might 
be  engaged,  seldom  lasted  more  than  ^ve  minutes.  It  was  usually 
an  instantaneous  charge^a  zout— a  killing,  and  all  was  over ! 

Captain  Dorrington  rushed  sword  in  hand  upon  G-reumoch,  who 
by  a  single  blow  with  his  Lochaber  axe,  clove  him  literally  through 
hat  and  wig  to  the  teeth;  then  by  the  hook  of  the  same 
weapon,  he  dragged  Captain  Clifford  from  his  saddle,  and  would 
have  slain  him  had  not  Bob  Boy  strode  across  the  fallen  officer, 
and  by  receiving  the  blow  on  his  own  target,  saved  him. 

Several  soldiers,  who  had  burst  out  of  the  press,  leaped  behind 
rooks  and  stcmes,  from  whence  they  opened  a  desultory  fire ;  but 
they  were  soon  pursued,  and  cut  down  or  pistolled. 

The  whole  detachment  would  have  been  destroyed  in  a  few 
minutes,  had  not  Bob  Boy,  towering  over  the  throng,  shouted  in 
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English,  aad  with  a  Toioe  that  rose  above  the  shrieks  aad  shonis 
the  clash  of  weapons  and  explosion  of  firearms,  which  woke  • 
thousand  echoes  in  the  narrow  pass,  the  orerfaanging  rock%  and 
monntains: 

**  Surrender,  yield — hkj  down  yonr  arms  I  on  your  lires  laj 
them  down,  and  I  promise  jon  all  quarter. — ^I,  the  Bed  Mac- 
Gregor ! " 

On  hearing  this,  his  own  men  partly  drew  back,  and  many  a 
claymore  was  withdrawn  from  a  thrust,  or  lowered  from  a  cut»  and 
the  firing  instantly  ceased. 

"  Ton  hear  what  I  haye  said,  Captain  Clifford,"  exclaimed  Bob 
Boy ;  *'  to  resist  now  is  to  court  death.  I  know  yon  are  too  brvro 
a  soldier  to  deem  rashness  is  valour." 

"Unfix  your  bayonets,  my  lads;  and  ground  your  ama. 
Grenadiers,  extinguish  your  matches,"  cried  Captain  Cliffind 
sullenly.  "  Our  time  fcr  sure  vengeance  shall  come  anon.  Bat 
what  manner  of  man  are  you,  sir,"  he  added,  turning  fiercely  to 
Bob  Boy,  "  who  dare  thus  attack  the  king's  troops  on  the  opot 
highway  P  " 

"  The  pass  of  Aberfoyle,  which  leads  to  the  country  of  Clan 
Alpine,  is  not  an  open  highway,  as  you.  Captain,  have  found  ta 
your  cost ;  and  as  for  me,  I  am  the  man  your  king  and  laws  hamm 
made  me,"  replied  MacGregor  sternly. 

**  Sir,  is  not  our  king  yours  P  " 

Nay,  sir.  You  serve  the  Elector  of  Hanover.  Our  king  ia  fiv 
away  in  France,  beyond  the  sea ;  but  we  are  his  tiue  liege  men, 
neveiiheless.  We  have  no  time  to  si>end  in  talking,  Captain.  The 
night  darkens  fast,  and  the  sooner  your  men  with  the  wounded 
get  out  of  the  Highland  bounds  the  better.  Do  not  be  cast  down» 
my  friends,"  said  he,  still  speaking  English  to  the  prisoners,  who 
were  now  huddled  together  in  a  crowd,  and  surrounded  by  the 
armed  MacGhregora ;  "  you  are  not  the  first  men  who  have 
into  the  Highlands  to  shear,  and  have  gone  home  closely  shorn.' 

"  But  your  terms ;  our  fate,  Mr.  Bob  Boy  Campbell  P  " 
Clifford  in  a  blundering  way. 

**  'Sdeath  and  fury !"  exclaimed  Bob ;  **  call  me  Campbell  again, 
and  I  shall  cleave  yon  to  the  belt !" 

"  Excuse  me ;  but  I  do  not  understand  all  this,"  said  the  officer; 
'*  are  you  not  named  MacGregor  Campbell  P  " 

"  Yes ;  by  tyrannical  acts  of  Parliament,  which 'I  treat  with  the 
scorn  they  merit." 

"  Well,  sir;  your  terms P" 
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Fearing  that  KiUeazn  might  obtain  tidings  of  his  approach,  and 
take  to  flight  with  his  Grace  of  Montrose's  monej.  Bob  marched 
towards  his  residence  wiAl  great  secrecj  and  rapidity;  and 
avoiding  the  highways  passed  through  woods  and  defiles,  and 
abont  twelre  in  the  forenoon  presented  himself  suddenly  at  the 
Flaoe  of  Killeam,  as  Grahame's  mansion  is  still  named. 

It  stands  a  mile  and  a  half  sooth  of  the  yilhige  of  Killeam,  at 
the  western  extremity  of  Strathblane,  in  Stirlingshire,  and  having 
been  built  in  1688,  it  was  then  surrounded  by  clumps  of  wood  and 
plantations. 

Here  MacGhregor  was  informed  by  the  terrified  household,  that 
the  laird  was  at  the  Inn  of  Ohapelerroch,  where  the  tenantry  of  the 
Duke  had  been  summoned  to  pay  their  rents ;  so  he  departed  at 
once,  with  a  threat,  that  if  they  deoeired  him,  he  would  return 
and  bum  the  house  to  the  ground. 

He  soon  reached  the  inn,  which  stands  half-way  between 
Buchanan  House  (the  Duke's  residence)  and  the  village  of 
Drymen ;  and  dose  by  it  he  placed  his  men  in  a  copsewood. 

EiUeam,  with  many  of  the  Duke's  tenants,  was  in  the  dining- 
room,  and  he  had  already  given  receipts  for  a  large  sum  of  money, 
when  the  sound  of  a  bagpipe  was  heard  approaching.  The  air 
played,  "  Up  wi'  the  Campbells  and  down  wi'  the  Grahames,'* 
betokening  something  hostile,  they  hurried  to  the  windows,  and 
great  was  the  consternation  of  Killeam  when  he  beheld  Bob  Boy, 
but  alone,  or  preceded  only  by  the  piper,  Alpine,  advancing  straight 
to  the  door  of  the  inn. 

Though  in  terror  that  his  own  life  might  be  the  forfeit  of  the 
proceedings  instituted  against  Bob  nine  years  before,  he  sought  to 
preserve  his  master's  property,  and  gathering  up  his  rent  rolls, 
receipts,  and  the  bags  containing  the  money,  he  flung  them  into 
a  loft  above  the  room. 

At  that  moment  the  door  was  thrown  open,  and  with  a  respect 
that  was  in  no  way  assumed,  the  landlord  ushered  in  Bob  Boy, 
fully  armed,  with  a  smile  on  his  lip  and  irony  in  his  clear  grey 
eye,  while  Alpine  remained  as  a  sentinel  at  tiie  entrance  of  the 
inn. 

''  God  save  all  here !  "  said  MacGhregor,  bowing. 

"  A  hundred  thousand  welcomes ! "  replied  Killeam,  whose 
dapper  little  figure  trembled  in  his  buckled  shoes,  and  he  nervously 
fingered  the  breeches  bible  that  was  always  in  one  of  the  large 
flapped  pockets  of  his  square-skirted  black  velvet  coat.      He 
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trembled  so  mnch  that  the  powder  of  his  wig  floated  like  a  dond 
about  his  bead,  as  it  was  shaken  from  the  cnrls. 

On  this  occasion,  Bob  wore  a  short  green  jacket  profusely  laced 
with  silver ;  a  long  red  waistcoat,  and  scarlet  woollen  shirt  open 
at  the  neck ;  a  belted  plaid,  and  pair  of  deerskin  hose  and  cuarans 
elaborately  cut  and  tied  with  thongs.  His  sporan  was  ornamented 
with  silver  and  closed  by  a  curious  lock,  which  concealed  two 
pistol  barrels  that  were  always  loaded,  and  would  infallibly  blow 
to  pieces  the  hands  of  any  person  attempting  to  open  it  while 
ignorant  of  its  secret  springs.  (This  singular  clasp  is  now  pre- 
served  in  the  Museum  of  Antiquities,  at  Edinburgh.)  In  his  bonnet 
was  a  long  eagle's  feather,  a  tuft  of  pine,  and  the  proscribed  white 
cockade. 

His  lawless  and  predatory  life  had  imparted  a  wild  expression 
to  his  eye  and  a  boldness  to  his  beariag  that  impressed  all 
present ;  but  one  of  the  Duke's  farmers,  named  MacLaren,  gather- 
ing courage,  pushed  a  bottle  of  wine  and  another  of  whisky 
towards  him,  saying,  with  affected  confidence — 

"  You  will  drink  with  us,  MacGregor  P  " 

"  That  will  I  do,  blithely,"  replied  Bob,  as  he  filled  up  a  silver 
quaich  with  whisky,  and  drank  it  off,  previously  giving  the  old 
Highland  toast — 

"  The  Hills,  the  Gttens,  and  the  People ! " 

He  then  laid  his  sword  and  pistols  on  the  table,  and  presenting 
his  little  crooked  snuff-mull  to  go  round  the  company,  in  token 
of  amity,  he  said — 

"  Keep  your  seats,  gentlemen,  pray ;  do  not  let  me  interrupt 
you,"  and  proceeded  to  partake  of  the  cold  roasted  meat,  the 
bread,  cheese,  and  wine  which  had  been  provided  as  a  repast  for 
the  tenants,  about  thirty  of  whom  were  in  the  room. 

While  Bob  was  eating,  the  spirits  of  the  party  rose,  and  the 
bottle  went  cheerfully  round  till  he  called  to  the  piper,  who  stood 
outside  the  inn  near  the  open  windows — 

"  Alpine,  strike  up  Glenfruvn" 

On  hearing  this  order,  which  seemed  the  forerunner  of  mischief, 
the  chamberlain  and  tenants  exchanged  glances  of  uneasiness, 
which  in  no  way  subsided  when  Bob  stuck  his  pistols  in  his  belt 
and  snatched  his  sword,  as  his  henchman  and  other  followers  burst 
into  the  room,  with  claymores  drawn,  and  ranged  themselves  at 
the  door  and  windows,  precluding  all  chances  of  escape. 

**  Now,  Eilleani,"  said  Bob,  for  the  first  time  addressing  his 
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enemy ;  "  yon  will  perhaps  have  the  kindness  to  inform  me  bow 
70a  have  come  on  with  your  collection  of  his  Grace's  rents  P  '' 

Hesitation  and  fear  made  the  factor  silent. 

"  Speak ! "  exclaimed  Bob,  impatiently. 

"  I  have  got  nothing  yet,"  stammered  KiUeam. 

**  How !  nothing  from  all  this  goodly  company  P  "  asked  Rob, 
with  a  deepening  frown. 

"  I  have  not  yet  begun  to  collect." 

"  Come,  come,  chamberlain ;  I  know  you  of  old,  and  so  yonr 
tricks  and  falsehoods  will  not  pass  with  me.  I  most  reckon  with 
you  fairly  by  the  book.     Produce  at  once  your  ledger ! " 

KiUeam,  with  the  perspiration  oozing  on  his  temples,  still 
hesitated  and  began  to  protest ;  but  Bob  laid  his  watch  on  the 
table,  and  cocking  one  of  his  steel  pistols,  said,  with  assumed 
calmness — 

"  Killeam,  I  give  you  but  three  minutes  to  reflect  and  to  obey 


me. 


In  terror  of  death  the  chamberlain  grew  deadly  pale  and 
looked  sick  at  heart,  while  a  glassy  stare  ^mmed  both  his  eyes, 
which  wandered  from  the  dial  of  the  watch  to  the  muzzle  of  the 
pistol,  and  then  to  the  blank  faces  of  the  shrinking  farmers,  who 
were  seated  at  the  table  as  if  rooted  t6  their  chairs. 

"  One  minute  has  already  passed,"  said  Bob,  as  he  began  to 
hum  an  air,  a  sure  sign  that  further  mischief  was  not  far  off; 
so  Killeam,  seeing  the  utter  futility  of  resistance,  produced  his 
rental-book  and  bags  of  money. 

"Now,  Killeam,  this  is  acting  like  a  sensible  man,"  said 
Bob  Boy  as  he  uncocked  the  pistol  and  placed  the  watch  in  his 
pocket ;  "  so  help  yourself  and  take  a  dram,  while  I  examine  your 
accounts." 


•c» 


CHAPTEB    XXXII. 

KILLEABN   CABBIED  OFF. 

Bob  Boy  turned  over  leaf  after  leaf  of  the  ledger,  examined 
the  whole  of  the  rental,  drew  from  the  farmers  those  sums  which 
the  chamberlain  had  not  yet  received,  and,  pocketing  a  total  of 
£3,227  2s.  8d.  (Scots),  with  great  formality,  granted  receipts  in  full. 

"  I  will  have  a  due  count  and  reckoning,"  said  he,  "  with  the 
Duke  of  Montrose,  when  his  Grace  repays  me  the  sum  of  3,400 
merks  Scots " 
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For  what  P"  asked  EUleam,  gathering  oonrago. 
Dare  you  ask  me  for  what  P  For  the  havoc  made  on  my  pro« 
perty  by  tiie  troops  whom  Lord  Cadogan  sent  to  Craigrostan,  and 
to  bnm  mj  dwelling-hotuie  at  Anchinchisallan ;  to  saj  nothing  of 
the  heirship  of  mj  lands  at  Inversnaid.  When  all  these  damages 
have  been  repaired  and  repaid,  I  will  then  consider  the  older  scores 
(anent  onr  nnlncky  cattle  speculation)  that  exist  between  your 
master  and  me." 

"  Suppose  all  this  were  done,"  said  Killeam,  "would  you  give 
up  your  predatory  habits,  which  keep  the  whole  Highland  Border  in 
hot  water ;  and  would  you  teach  your  people  those  of  industry  P" 

"  Killearn,  as  for  predatory  habits,  think  you  a  Highlander  ever 
felt  his  conscienoe  prick  him  for  taking  sprecUhs  of  cattle  from  his 
natural  foemen  the  Lowlanders  P  And  as  for  habits  of  industry,  a 
kilted  duinewassal  at  a  shop-counter,  or  seated  at  the  loom,  would 
be  like  an  eagle  in  a  cage,  or  a  red-deer  yoked  to  a  plough,"  said 
Bob,  with  an  angiy  laugh. 

"  How  win  this  wild  life  of  yours  end,  MacGregor  P" 

"  Not  where  you  anxiously  wish  it  may  end — on  the  gallows- 
tree  ;  but  it  shall  end  when  our  wrongs  are  righted." 

•*  At  civil  law  you  have—" 

"What!"  interrupted  MacGhregor,  with  a  fierce  and  hollow 
laugh,  "  would  you  have  me,  upon  whose  head  a  price  has  been 
set  for  these  nine  years  past,  sneak  into  the  Lawyers'  Court  at 
Dunedin,  among  truculent  Whigs  and  psalm-singing  pharisees,  to 
crave  and  beg  the  restoration  of  my  patrimony  P  The  hills,  with 
all  their  woods  and  waters,  were  given  to  the  Gael  in  the  days 
of  old,  to  be  their  dwelling-place  and  inheritance,  and  none  but 
He  hath  a  right  to  deprive  us  of  them." 

"  Then  we  part  in  peace,  MacGregor  P"  urged  Eilleam. 

"  Part — far  from  it,  my  good  chamberlain,"  said  Bob. 

"  HowP"  asked  EjiUeam,  uneasily. 

"  I  must  have  the  pleasure  of  your  company  with  me  into  the 
Highlands." 

Killearn  again  grew  deadly  pale,  and  faltered  out, — 

"  For  what  purpose  P" 

"  To  be  kept  as  a  hostage  until  Montrose  pays  me  the  sum  of 
3,400  merks  which  he  is  justly  owing  me." 

"If  he  refuses?" 

"  Then,  I  will  hang  you,  John  Grahame,  of  Killearn,  on  the 
highest  tree  that  grows  by  the  banks  of  Loch  Katrine !  Away 
with  him,  Greumoch.    Good  night,  gentlemen  all.    Alpine,  strike 
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up ;  tho  ghmam  grows  apace,  and  we  xnnst  begone  to  the  monntains 
witii  speed." 

In  less  than  an  honr  after  this  the  unfortunate  factor  found 
liimself  on  the  march  with  Bob  Boy's  men  among  the  hills  of 
Buchanan,  from  whence  the  whole  clan,  with  their  spoil,  departed 
under  doud  of  night,  hj  Auchintroig  and  Gartmore,  and  through 
the  Pass  of  Aberfojle  towards  the  Trossachs. 

In  irony  the  piper  played  before  him  all  the  way,  tilli  at  a  place 
near  Lochard,  Alpine  suddenly  stopped  as  they  passed  a  green 
knoll. 

"  Why  do  you  pause  P"  asked  MacGregor. 

Alpine  pointed  to  the  green  knoll.  It  was  a  haunt  of  the 
fairies,  who  had  decoyed  therein  his  own  grandfather,  also  a  piper 
(for  he  played  the  clan  into  the  action  at  Glenfrnin),  and  he  was 
seen  no  more  till  on  a  Halloween  night,  about  fifl^  years  after. 
His  son,  then  an  aged  man,  on  passing,  saw  the  hillock  open  like  a 
chamber,  and  his  father,  still  young  and  beardless,  playing  Yigo- 
rously  to  hundreds  of  quaint  little  dancers  in  green  doublets  and 
conical  hats. 

On  finding  himself  conveyed  into  that  Highland  wilderness, 
whither  few  Lowlanders  dared  to  venture  in  those  days,  all  hope 
for  the  future  died  away  in  the  heart  of  the  unhappy  Grahame  of 
Killeam. 

Chance  of  escape  he  had  none.  He  was  seeured  by  a  rope 
round  his  waist,  and  this  was  tied  to  the  girdle  of  Greumoch 
MacGregor,  who,  regardless  of  the  £uling  strength  and  weak 
limbs  of  the  dapper  Httle  chamberlain,  marched  suUenly  on,  with 
his  poleaxe  on  his  shoulder,  a  short  tobacco-pipe  in  his  mouth,  and 
his  vast  plaid  floating  behind  him,  dragging  his  prisoner  over 
rocks  and  stones,  up  steep  ascents  and  down  foaming  watercourses, 
without  pity  or  remorse,  and  without  giving  him  time  either  to 
breathe  or  implore  rest  and  pity. 

With  growing  terror  Grahame  remembered  his  treatment  of  the 
wife  of  MacGregor,  when  he  pillaged  Inversnaid,  though  under 
colour  and  authority  of  the  civil  law ;  he  knew  that  it  was  by  his 
counsels  that  the  powerful  Duke  of  Montrose  had  ruined  poor 
Bob,  and  driven  1dm  to  the  hillside  as  an  outlaw  and  riever ; 
and  he  gave  himself  up  for  utterly  lost  when  the  wild  Pass  of 
Aberfoyle  closed  upon  the  rear  of  the  marching  band,  and  the 
vast  spoil  of  cattle  they  had  collected  at  the  point  of  the  sword. 

{To  U  ecntinued.) 
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Now  is  the  tmw  for  the  seaade  and  ks  eajojaentB ;  «nd  as  the 
readers  of  these  pages  will  in  all  probahility  visit  the  setf-shore 
during  August  and  the  follo¥ring  moDihs^  I  shall  give  a  series  of' 
short  papers  iq>on  the  best  Methods  of  fomiag  a  good  collection  of 
marine  animals  and  plants. 

In  the  following  pages  I  purpose  to  mention  those  creatures 
that  can  be  obtained  without  the  use  of  expensive  or  elaborate 
apparatus,  and  to  give  simple  directions  which  every  boj  can 
follow,  and  which  could  not  be  inserted  in  my  "  Common  Objects 
of  the  Sea-shore,"  on  account  of  its  limited  dimensions. 

I  have  so  seldom  seen  a  decent  collection  of  Crustacea,  that  I 
select  that  class  of  animalfl  for  my  first  paper.  The  reader  win, 
of  course,  understand  that  I  cannot  include  every  British  species, 
but  he  will  find  that  I  have  given  typical  forms  of  the  British 
Crustacea,  most  of  which  can  be  captured  without  much  difficulty, 
and  with  the  aid  of  the  simplest  possible  apparatus. 

Before  setting  out  on  a  crab  or  lobster  hunting  expedition,  let 
the  young  naturalist  furnish  himself  with  a  common  ring  net, 
one  of  the  small  pails  so  plentiful  at  seaside  toyshops,  a  live-bait 
can,  and  a  mattress-needle.  It  will  be  useful  to  have  a  brass  or 
oopper  hook  in  the  handle  of  the  net,  so  that  the  masses  of  sea- 
weed may  be  lifted  and  examined.  Of  course  every  boy  has  his 
knife  and  string  in  his  pocket. 

Armed  with  these  necessary  implements,  the  young  naturalist 
proceeds  along  the  shore.  His  first  prey  is  nearly  sure  to  be  the 
common  Gbeen  Cjub  (Ocwcinua  ^ncenas),  a  creature  which  can 
live  for  a  very  long  time  out  of  the  water,  and  provided  that  its 
gills  be  kept  wet  cares  little  about  the  quality  of  the  water  which 
moistens  them.  It  does  not  like  the  water  to  be  absolutely  fresh ; 
but  if  it  be  only  brackish  the  crab  seems  quite  satisfied.  This 
crab  may  be  found  plentifully  far  inland,  following  the  course  of 
rivers  as  for  as  the  ^ct  of  the  tides  can  be  fdt.     Specimens  can 
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be  caaght  in  the  ditolies  and  streomleta  that  mtermcl)  the  Plomstcod 
UarBhea,  and  to  all  appeaianc«  tbrire  aa  well  aa  if  tiiey  were  inha- 
biting the  Bea-Bhore. 


Ab  the  oolonn  of  thia  epeciea  &re  very  Tariable,  it  win  be  better 
to  Beoura  several  Bpetnmena ;  and  in  all  cases  whenerer  duplicate 
spscimena  can  be  obtained,  thej  shoold  be  prepared  ao  as  to 
exhibit  the  creature  in  the  difierent  attitudes  which  it  aasmnes. 
The  msjiner  of  preparing  them  will  presently  be  described. 

While  catching  thia  crab  beware  of  ita  clawa.  Ad  old  and 
powerful  Green  Crab  can  strike  like  a  boxer  and  bite  like  a  boUdog, 
and  the  onlj  welj  to  aecnre  the  creature  with  imponitj,  is  to 
preas  the  end  of  1iie  forefinger  smartly  an  ita  back,  and  with  the 
second  finger  and  thnmb  to  seize  the  crab  on  the  mdea,  so  that  tha 
claw>l(^  are  preaaed  together  and  cannot  be  naed  for  offenaive 
poipoaes. 

If  the  attitudes  of  the  crab  be  not  known,  or  if  it  is  intended  to 
be  kept  in  an  aqnarium,  it  ahonld  be  placed  alone  in  tlie  live-bait 
box  and  carried  home.  If,  however,  it  should  only  be  wanted  aa 
a  specimen  for  tbe  cabinet,  it  sbonld  be  killed  at  once.  For  thia 
purpose,  take  the  mattreaa-needle,  and  stab  tlie  animal  under  the 
tail,  dnving  the  needle  sharply  and  deeply  into  it.  Teuacions  of 
life  aa  is  the  trab,  it  cannot  survive  thia  treatment,  and  speedily 
dies. 

Aa  to  theoOmmonEsiBLi  Ckaa  (Co/acer  paffurv»),  the  beai  plan 
is  to  chooae  a  moderate-sized  specimen  at  Uie  fiahmonger'a,  taking 
care  that  all  ita  members  are  present.  Small  specimens  may,  how- 
ever, always  be  found  towards  the  low-water  mark,  by  lifting  up 
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the  znaBses  of  seaweed  that  overhang  the  rooks,  and  feeling  for 
them  in  the  crevices.  The  finest  specimens  of  the  Green  Crab  are 
also  found  in  similar  localities. 

Oood  specimens  of  the  Green  Crab  may  also  be  obtained  by 
digging  in  the  sand,  under  which  thej  are  fond  of  concealing 
themselves.  The  spot  under  which  they  lie  is  mostly  marked  by 
a  slight  depression,  invisible  to  unpractised  eyes,  but  easily  de- 
tected by  those  who  understand  the  crab  and  its  habits. 

Try  to  get  a  few  specimens  of  the  Slenbeb-lxgged  Crab  {Steno' 
rhynchus),  two  species  of  which  are  found  on  our  coasts,  particularly 
those  where  sand  and  mud  alternate.  These  animals  may  be 
scraped  out  of  the  sand  at  the  extreme  of  low- water  mark,  but 
they  are  generally  obtained  by  means  of  the  dredge. 

I  have  not  mentioned  this  instrument  as  among  the  necessaries 
of  the  young  naturalist;  but  it  is  undoubtedly  a  most  valuable 
accessory.  If  you  can  manage  to  procure  a  dredge,  go  to  one  of 
the  shops  where  aquariums  are  sold,  and  ask  for  the  Naturalist's 
Dredge.  It  is  a  very  smaJl  and  very  portable  instrument,  which 
never  fails  to  "  bite  "  the  ground,  no  matter  how  carelessly  it  may 
be  thrown  overboard.  Dredging  is  a  delightful  occupation — that 
is,  to  those  who  are  not  liable  to  sea-sickness ;  for  there  is  nothing 
so  likely  to  produce  that  ailment  as  the  movements  of  a  boat 
which  is  dragging  a  dredge.  There  is  a  pleasing  uncertainty  as 
to  the  "  take ;  '*  you  get  all  kinds  of  wonderful  beings  with  the  net* 
and  you  fill  your  boxes  and  bags  and  bottles  with  marvellous 
celerity. 

But  if  you  cannot  obtain  a  dredge,  a  common  drag-hook  is  very 
usefuL  This  is  nothing  more  than  three  large  iron  hooks,  set 
back  to  back,  so  that  the  points  radiate  equally.  When  a  rope  is 
tied  to  this  hook  and  flung  overboard,  it  enables  the  young 
aatoralist  to  h^xH  up  great  masses  of  seaweed,  in  which  are  to 
be  found  many  of  the  smaller  crustaceans,  molluscs,  and  various 
marine  animals. 

The  Slender-legged  Crabs  are  remarkable  for  their  very  little 
bodies,  their  pointed  beaks,  and  their  preposterously  long  legs. 

Then  the  Thobitback  Cbab  {Maia  equinado)  should  be  obtained, 
and  as  it  is  a  common  species,  several  specimens  should  be  placed 
in  the  cabinet.  Yery  sddom  is  the  sheQ  of  this  crab  seen  in  its 
fresh  and  natural  state,  because  its  rough  surface  becomes  the 
lodging-place  of  innumerable  vegetable  and  animal  inhabitants 
of  the  sea. 

In  most  cases,  certain  seaweeds  and  zoophytes  have  taken  up 
II.  2h 
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their  abode  upon  the  shell  of  the  Thonbaok  Crab,  aikd  a  mju^ 
iiutaiic«B  thi^  enTclope  it  eo  eompletolj  that  ita  true  iluqw 
cannot  be  reeognixed 
nndartlu  strange  forest 
with  which  it  ia  in- 
Te«t«d.  The  apeaineti 
which  haaboen  e«leet«d 
for  illuatration  i*  re- 
markable for  the  asto- 
niahing  ajiDinetiy  with 
which  the  lOophjteB 
have  gTown  apoa  the 
limba.  About  aix  or 
seren  epecimaia  of 
Uiii  creature  will  be 
required,  in  order  ta 
make  the  ooUectiisi 
Tb™b«kc™b.  tolerably  perfect. 

The  SriDBSi  Okabs  (bdonpsg  to  Uie  genera  Syae  and  Aretoptu) 
are  very  similar  to  the  Thartkbaolt  Crab,  and  ni«7  geaerallj  be  fimnd 
in  the  crab  and  lobster  pote,  eating  the  bait  which  waa  intended  to 
attract  the  more  ralaaUe  ipecies. 

I  may  mention,  that  if  the  young  nataToliat  can  manage  to 
make  friends  with  some  fishermen,  he  will  find  them  most  naefol 
allies.  Some  ten  or  twelve  years  Bf(o  it  was  hardly  powible  to 
indace  a  fisherman  to  take  care  of  the  sheila,  crnstooea,  "^""Wf, 
and  other  marine  animals  which  he  fboad  in  his  netor  badcet.  He 
thonght  yoR  were  chaffing  him,  and  could  not  be  made  to  oom- 
preheud  that  ouch  rubbish  conld  be  oonrerted  into  money.  Now, 
however,  the  fishermen  know  better,  aad  are  tobo^bly  ready  to 
(pve  their  aid.  A  £ew  jndieionsly  diatribnted  shillingB  are  well 
beetowed  among  the  fishing  popnlatirai,  even  thongh  they  obtain 
no  immediate  reaolta. 

Several  speeiefl  of  the  atmng-nuuled  gams  Xantho  may  be  fimnd 
in  England,  They  may  be  known  Iqr  their  fiat  backs  and  rathw 
oompreased  hind-legs.  IfoKTAOu't  Ckab  {Xatitho  fiorida)  is  tolerably 
common  on  the  sonthvn  coast  of  Bngland,  and  can  be  identified 
by  the  black  and  smooth  cla-wa,  the  large  and  swollen  fore-leg^ 
■nd  the  reddish-ln>wn  carapace.  There  are  no  grooves  oo  the  claws. 
The  Haibi  Cub  {PUunmtu  hirleUnt)  ia  to  be  fcKUid  in  aboot 
fifteen  fathoms  of  water,  an  the  sonthem  and  western  ooasts. 
Hut  apecies  nay  be  known  by  the  convek  earapaoe  clothed  with 
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kn^  liaJR,  md  Uw  hmir-corerad  foor  lurt  pun  of  l«gi.  It  ia 
ladier  preitilT'  colanred,  tlie  oar^Moe  bamg  Teddish-broim  spotted 
wHh  yellow,  and  the  legs  bftndod  with  yellow  of  ft  rathec  duller  hue. 

Be  Bnre  to  look  out  for  epediitena  of  the  ToomsD  Pauau 
(Pirivi^a  JetMetdaia),  a  apeciM  whidi,  elthoDgh  not  comnxm,  may 
auwtly  be  fonad  by  those  who  know  where  to  look  for  it. 

In  order  to  find  Ga»  crab,  examine  vei;  cartfollj  the  algra 
tint  fringe  lowwater  mark,  and  yon 
win  proboible  come  npon  a  specimen 
of  ^te  Pirimela. 

The  engimng  efaows  tliie  crab  of 
iti  natnral  siw.  Its  colonr  is  yellow, 
with  red  mottiings,  and  it  can  be  dia- 
tingmahed  by  the  beanty  of  ita  colonre, 
and  the  deep  tooth-like  notches  on  Ute 
front  of  tlie  oarapaoe. 

Among  the  Swimming  Crate,  the 
Tw-TK     FiDDLKB    (Portunu*    poier)  Tooth.*  KiwuU. 

s  one  of  the  fineat  speeieB.  It  derives  the  name  of  Fiddler 
from'Uie  habit  of  moving  the  swimming  legs,  which  have  a  qniok, 
jerking  kind  of  motion,  yetj  like  that  of  a  fiddler's  arm.  It  dariTss 
tba  epithet  of  Velvet  from  the  short  velvet-hke  oovering  of  li^t 
brown  hair,  with  which  the  body  is  so  densely  oovered,  that  the 
dadl  is  not  visible,  except  in  spots  where  the  hair  h^  been  mbbed. 
It  ia  a  remarkably  handsome  species — the  feet  being  striped  witli 
jetty  black,  tlie  claws  marked  with  brilliant  Uoe  and  acu^at,  and 
the  eyes  being  vermilion. 

Let  me  here  remark,  that  the  cdonrs  of  every  species  should 
be  oarefblly  noted  in  the  book,  and  that  if  the  captor  sfaonld  not 
faK]^>Bn  to  know  the  name  of  the  epedes,  he  should  mark  it  with 
a  nomber.  The  best  plan  is  ta  have  a  supply  of  small  and  thin 
line  discs,  on  each  of  which  is  scratched  a  nomber,  and  having  a 
round  hole  throngh  which  a  thread  can  be  passed. 

Wben  an  unknown  animal  is  taken,  tie  one  of  these  discs  to  the 
base  of  a  claw-leg  and  enter  a  oorreeponding  number  in  the  book. 
All  aoeonnts  ehould  be  marked  with  that  nomber,  so  that  when- 
ever the  animal  shall  be  identified,  either  by  means  of  books  or  by 
ttie  aid  of  a  learned  friend,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  referring 
to  tie  dewription  of  its  colour  and  habits.  The  label  shoold  never 
be  removed  nntH  these  arrongementa  have  been  oompleted.  The 
swimming  crabs,  of  which  there  are  many  British  species,  may  all  be 
■eoogniied  by  Hk  wide  and  flattened  last  joint  of  the  hiud-lega. 
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which  Bct  like  oan,  or  ratker  like  paddles,  and  Mrre  to  drive  the 
Bniinal  throni^  the  water.  Some  of  the  exotic  species  ore  woa> 
derfnl  swimmers,  die  verj  swallows  of  the  oceaD,  shooting  through 
the  water  with  almost  inconcdrabla  swiftneae. 

There  is  a  strange  bnulj  of  Gittbe,  all  of  small  dimenrions,  which 

are  Tepreeented  in  England  hj 

two  spadea :    from   their  shape 

and  small  dimensionB  they  are 

colled  Fba.  Orabs  (Pianofheres). 

These  curious  little  beings  are 

pamsitio  apon  certain  bivalve 

molloscs,  being  foand  within  the 

shells  of  the  mnssel,  the  cockle, 

the  oyster,  the  pinna,  sod  the 

mediolne.      The    common    Pea 

Crab,  which  is  shown  in  the 

"  accompanying  figure,  is  common 

in  the  mussel,  and  may  be  found  by  purchasing  a  number  of 

these  TDoUnsca  at  the  fishmongers'  shops,  and  examining  them 

carefnlly.     In  all  the  Pea  Crabs  the  sheU  is  soft,  and  the  rolonr  is 

rather  variable.     The   coloors  fade  rapidly  after  death,  changing 

into  the  nniform  black-brown  which  makes  preeerved  Cmatacea  so 

uniformly  sombre. 

Sometimes  one  of  the  exotic  crabs  is  wafted  to  the  sonthem 
coasts  of  onr  island.  Xiook  out  for  the  gnlf-weed  (j9(ir(riu*ui» 
naiani),  laige  maesea  of  which  are  occasionally  washed  npon  our 
shores,  and  try  if  yon  can  find  a  specimen  of  the  FiaxtaB  Ckaz 
(Planes  LmneaTui).  You  may  know  it  bj  its  squaie  carapace, 
very  short  eye-stalks,  and  very  wide  front.  It  lives  upon  the 
gulf-weed,  and  does  not  leave  it ;  so  that,  whenever  a  mass  of 
this  alga  ia  wafted  to  onr  shores,  specimens  of  the  Floating  Crab 
are  mostly  found  upon  it. 

Buried  deeply  in  the  sand,  bat  disooverable  by  having  the  long 
anteniue  projecting  from  the  snHace,  the  Mask  Cbab  (Corysfaa 
Oaesivelaumu)  may  be  found  on  several  of  oar  eossts.  It  is  a 
very  carioos  looking  creature,  the  carapace  being  nurked  with  two 
irregular  grooves,  waved  in  sach  a  manner  that  they  present  a 
most  ludicrous  imitation  of  the  human  featores.  This  pecoliarity 
is  more  strongly  marked  in  some  specimens  than  in  others,  bnt  is 
always  saffidently  conspicuous  to  enable  the  creature  tobe  identified. 
The  fbre-le^  are  long,  and  in  the  male  are  remarkable  for  thur 
inordinate  length.  The  antemue  are  also  very  long,  and  it  is  likely 
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that  tLe  animal  lueti  them  for  the  purpose  of  secnriug  prejr.  It  haa 
been  sn^iested,  bnt  with  hardljr  anffident  reason,  that  Qtej  aid  in 
the  task  of  eicavatioii. 


IlHkOnb. 

There  is  another  spedes  which  is  aometimea  called  the  Old 
3Lur*8  Face  Ckab  {Atelecydu»  t^temdentaiut),  for  a  similar  reaaon. 
The  beat  place  to  look  for  this  crab  ia  in  the  atomach  of  a  cod-fiab 
or  r%f,  and  many  other  epeciea  maj  be  foimd  in  thia  strange 
locality.  It  ia  found  plentifiilly  on  the 
ooaate  of  Cornwall. 

A  very  pretty  litUe  epeciea,  called  the 
FoLiaHKD  Cais  (Thia  poUta),  on  acoonnt 
of  Uie  porcelain-like  polish  of  ita  shell, 
may  Bometimes,  though  rarely,  be  found  on 
the  Britiali  cotwta.  It  Uvea  deeply  buried 
in  the  sand,  and  will  not  therefore  be  foond 
by  any  one  who  wiU  not  take  the  tronbls  of 
dicing  for  it.  It  may  be  known  by  ita 
dta|>e,whidi  can  be  ascertained  byreference  Folld«d  cnb. 
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to  tlie  iUnstrfttiomi  hy  its  coloar,  whioli  is  beanttbl  mae^nsk; 
md  bj  tbfl  fringe  of  I^ig  hain  whkb  mas  iQimd  tlw  «dg*  of  tfas 
caiupaoe.    The  ejaa  are  veiy  Bmoll. 

I  am  obliged  to  bnny  over  the  description,  becanse  mj  olject 
is  not  to  giro  the  iogtarj  of  the  forioos  apeciea,  bat  Bimplj  to 
point  out  ft  aeries  of  good  trpes,  to  tell  lite  jronng  natnraliat  where 
to  find  them,  and  how  to  pworre  them  when  frasd. 

We  now  come  to  a  waaderfU.  fiunilr  of  Ciaba,  which  are  ill- 
defended  by  nature,  and  are  coueqMiittjr  oUignd  to  have  reoooi-ae 
'  to  art  to  abield  them  from  their  enemiifc. 

Armed  with  powerAil  wespone  of  iigginwici  in  front,  mailed 
ai  to  tha  front  and  limba  vi^  haiA  axd  pditdt«d  pUtes,  the 
MmuTt  Ckab  (Poyiinu  Bam- 
ha^Am):  ia  vulnerable  behind 
aaAefiKlof  AdiOlee.  The 
aUeoMii  ie  rather  large, 
round,  plar^  and  oorered 
merrijf  wS^  k  tUn  thongb 
fcMgb  naakiaev.  metead  of 
the  abJif  armoHT  with  which 
Iha  rMk  ii  tlie  tadr  i«  de- 

Bi  conae^nanoe  of  this  pe- 
oolianfy  of  Btrootore,  the  Her- 
mit Ciab  is  obliged  to  hare 
reconrse  to  ^e  ahellfl  of  cer- 
tain molloBce,  into  which  it 
HmsU  Onb.  insertB  ita  soft  and  defencdess 

tail,  and  is  thiu  enabled  to 
more  abont  in  safely  among  the  mnltitndinons  foes  which  inhabit 
the  ocean.  It  holds  its^  finnlj  in  ita  position  of  safety  bj 
means  of  the  two  last  pairs  of  1^,  which  are  very  short,  osdess 
for  walking  and  modified  so  as  to  serve  as  chu^ters.  So  tightlj 
doea  tb  ercniaw  retains  its  bold,  that  it  can  seldom  be  dn^ged 
fr(^  ita  home  bj  main  force,  the  abdomen  being  torn  off  and  le& 
wiHbn  the  shelL 

n»  &vanrite  ahella  ased  hy  the  Hennit  Crab  are  those  of  the 
whefl^Hw  troahaat  and  Uie  periwinkle,  and  indeed  anj  nnmbw  of 
Beniit  Qaik  asM  fce  fonnd  in  the  penwinkles  B(^  in  the  fiah  shopa. 
Thaaat  howeTer,,ws  oul;  small  ^eeimenB.  though  they  are  nacea- 
aarj  to  a  good  collection,  and  we  nKist  look  to  the  large  whelk 
thdls  for  really  fine  examples  of  these  strange  aii»^    In  spite  of 
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the  weigbt  which  they  have  to  cany,  thej  get  over  the  gixmod  at 
a  good  speed,  retreating  into  their  shellj  fatness  at  the  least 
aburm. 

In  the  exotic  seas  the  Hermit  Grabs  attain  to  rery  large  dimen- 
eions,  and  are  of  strange  and  onezpeeted  shapes,  so  as  to  snit 
the  particnhir  shell  whiiBh  they  inhabit.  They  all,  however,  agree 
in  the  pecnliar  details  of  stmctore.  They  hare  derived  the  name 
of  Hermit  Crabs  from  the  solitary  life  wluch  they  lead,  each  shut 
np  in  its  cell.  Practically,  however,  it  is  not  a  more  solitary  life 
than  is  led  by  crabs  in  general ;  for  the  extreme  Toracity  of  these 
crustaceans  causes  each  to  separate  from  its  fellows  and  lead  an 
isolated  existence. 

Procore,  if  possible,  a  specimen  or  two  «f  the  Bbqab  Claw 
PoBGBLAiir  Cbab  (PoreeUofiajpZalyeftelsi^,  aTciy  odd-loolmig  little 
creature,  flat,  and  famished  with  gnait  flat  daws,  edged  with 
fringes  of  long  hairs.  Yon  w5L  And  it  hiding  under  stones, 
limpet  shells,  and  other  objects,  jpMt  about  low*water  mark. 

Bemember  that  low-walsr  mai^is  the  great  preserve  of  a  marine 
naturalist — a  son*  of  »  h$r  ynis  in  breaddi,  where  he  will 
find  all  kinds  of  nufstnli  and  veffltabfes.  Msseover,  if  he  do  not 
mind  a  fifcHa  wa£ogv  hm  is  save  to  sUaaa  tte  rarest  seaweeds  of 
the  looal^,  by  seawtog  flnr  theBLsa  Ae  spots  which  are  always 
covered  wift  water,  bat  me  wMeSeniSfy  shallow  to  enable  him  to 
see  and  pick  wp  th»  ei^Mlv  wiudi  he  desires.  Look  in  the 
almanaek  lor  t&e  qvadratares  of  the  moon,  as  at  these  times  the 
tides  fliD  lewai^  mud  allow  the  enterprising  naturalist  to  push 
his  researefces  fisrAsst.  The  fishermen  are  always  ready  to  give 
the  needful  infaanatiRi. 

We  must  now  leave  the  Crabs,  and  proceed  to  the  Long-tailed 
Crustaceans,  popularly  known  as  Lobsters  and  Shrimps.  The  Lob- 
STEB  {A8ta4sua  gammarua)  can  of  course  be  procured  at  any  fish- 
monger's shop,  and  will  be  found,  on  account  of  its  dimensions 
and  the  solid  armour  of  its  plating,  to  be  easily  prepared.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  Biveb  Ckattish  {PoiamchiuB  JImviaiilU), 
which  is  in  fact  a  Lobster  in  miniature.  But  it  is  when  we  get 
among  the  Shrimps  and  Prawns  that  we  shall  find  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  preparation,  and  feel  the  greatest  pleasure  in  success. 

These  creatures  can  be  obtained  firom  the  shrimp-catchen,  who 
will  always  put  by  the  best  specimens,  on  condition  of  receivxag 
a  retaining  fee ;  and  I  have  generally  found  that  the  best  plan  is 
to  abjure  respectability  and  accompany  a  shrimper  in  his  marine 
promenades.    You  need  not  follow  him  through  all  his  deambula* 
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tions,  bat  take  np  diifereiit  BtationB,  and  ItHl  him  to  nork  fais 
Wfty  towards  yon. 

Even  in  the  shore  pools  there  are  plenty  of  Shrimps  and  Prawns, 
which  can  be  scooped  up  bj  yonr  net  without  difficulty.  If  yon 
do  BO,  bo  sore  to  get  a  spedmen  or  two  of  the  Pliibd  Lobstbk 
{Qaiatkea  tCrigoia),  if  only  for  its  extreme  beauty.  Yoa  will  find 
it  just  about  low-water  mark,  lying  hidden  under  stones. 


The  Gkui  Sba  Cuttuh  or  Smst  Lobsitb  (PqJwiww  vulgaris) 
can  be  purchased  tA  the  fishmonger's  shop,  and  a  fine  speciaien 
well  prepared  has  a  very  excellent  effect  in  a  cabinet.  Try  also 
to  obtain  a  few  specimens  of  the  Slow  Sa&niF  (Axiitt  stirhyn- 
ehut),  a  creature  about  three  inches  in  length,  with  a  pair  of  verj 
fomiidaUe  claws.  It  may  be  dng  out  of  the  sand  or  mnd,  and 
if  detected  in  the  water  may  easily  be  captured. 

The  Uui)  BuKROwza  (CaUtaiuuia  tuhUrranea)  should  cer- 
tainly  be  obtained,  as  it  is    a  very  curious  creature;  and  on 
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aoconnt  of  ita  rotlier  peenliar  shape  and  the  enonnona  olawe  with 
which  it  ia  armed,  is  very  effective  in  a  oolleotion.  The  legs,  too, 
are  woHhj  of  notice,  aa  thej  ore  made  not  so  much  for  travelliug 
as  for  digging,  and  hj  means  of  these  natural  mattocha  the 
creature  biuiea  itself  in  a  vary  short  time  deeplj  belon  the  snriace 
of  the  mnd. 

Yon  mnat  dig  deeply  to  find  this  species,  and  most  not  expect 
to  secure  one  until  jou  have  dug  faily  two  feet  deep  into  the 
mad.  This  is  not  a  pleasant  occupatitui,  for  jroor  feet  sink  into 
the  soft  ooze,  and  as  joa  throw  np  the  blade  mnd  from  your 
fork  the  odonr  is  hj  no  means  agreeable.  Still,  no  one  is  worthy 
of  the  name  of  naturalist  who  tronbles  himself  much  about  sudi 
trifles,  and  however  unpleasant  maj  be  the  black  mnd,  it  is  washed 
off  in  half  a  minnte  by  a  paddle  in  the  clear  water. 

The  shell  of  the  Mud  Burrower  is  very  thiu,  and  requires  much 
care  in  preparation.  Its  daws  are  very  long,  pink  and  yellow, 
but  fade  soon  afler  death. 

The  beautilul  CBiJOLioir  Shbikf  (Mytif  OhameUon)  may  be 
taken  among  the  seaweed.      Borne  people  coll  it  the  Opossnm 


Shrimp,  -  Several  spedmena  of  this  creature  should  be  taken, 
because  ita  colours  are  extremely  variable,  and  a  series  of  Chame- 
leon Shrimps  should  be  prepared,  showing  the  various  colours 
which  they  exhibit 

All  ihs  creatures  that  have  been  mentioned  possess  com- 
pound ^e«  mounted  on  moveable  footstalks,  more  or  leas  long. 
Numerous  as  are  the  speciM,  th^  are  surpassed  both  in  number 
and  variety  by  the  Se«8ile-eyed  Crustacea,  in  which  the  eyea  ire  set 
upon  the  shell  without  any  footstalks  whatever.  Our  seas  are 
rich  in  thess  beings,  none  of  which  grow  to  any  great  size,  half 
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an  indi  being  rather  hiotb  tluu  their  BTertige  lei^th.  Uujr 
Bpedt»  may  be  taken  bj  gatbering  a  masa  of  lea^weed,  pattiiig  it 
JBto  freeh  nater,  snd  eatching  tbe  Miimale  aa  th^  issne  frau  tk» 
■IgB,  disgnated  witb  the  qtulifrf  of  tlie  water  in  which  \hej  find 
themselres.  Thej  can  also  be  taken  bj  aweefnng  a  net  faadc- 
wards  and  forwards  among  the  algm  that  hang  into  the  lock 
poobi. 

The  moat  plentiM  d  all  theae  craatnriB  ia  th«  conmien  Sun> 
HoETES  {TaUtru*  §aUator),  a  magnifiBd 
figure  of  which  ia  here  given. 

Now   for  the    beat  wa;  of  pTeaerring 
7  these  creatOTM. 

The  hard-ehelled  craba  and  lobateia  are 

[  eaaOj  managed.     Bemore  the  eatapaoe, 

;  cot  Bwaj  the  whc^  of  the  int«nor,  and 

!   clean  the  ahelL    From  the  in»ide,  ont  the 

toagh    membranes    ^at    hold  the   l«gs 

!   and  claws,  and  remore  them.     Separate 

the  larger  joints  Teiy  carefoU;,  and  scrape 

them  quite  clean.     When  every  particle 

of  flesh   baa   been    removed,  wa^  the 

severed  portions  yeH  with  &eab  water, 

BudHappo'.  and  then  put   them    into    a  eolotion  of 

^v  corrosive    snUbaxte  in     water — half    an 

an  oonce  to  a  qnart  is  strong  enoni^ — and  let  them  soak  for 

half  an  honr. 

Arrange  the  tinhs  in  aome  natural  attitude,  and  wherever  jon 
have  cnt  away  the  membrane  at  the  jainta,  sapplj  its  place  witb 
putty.  Fat  a  coat  of  paint  on  the  putty,  ao  aa  to  imitate  the 
natiual  colour  of  the  membrane,  and  when  it  is  qnite  dry,  give 
it  a  coat  of  varnish.  When  the  limbs  are  all  dry,  replace  them, 
bx  them  from  the  inside  with  puttj,  and  make  sure  of  their 
^oper  attitude.  Beplaoe  the  carapace,  and  the  ereatnre  will  kwk 
aa  tf  it  were  alive.  Some  persons  prefer  to  get  the  flesh  ont  of 
Uie  limbs  by  maoeratang  them  in  cold  scA  water  until  they 
become  putrid,  and  then  washing  out  the  intwior  by  mean  of  a. 
powerful  synnge. 

The  soft-bodied  oreatures,  such  as  the  Pea  Crab  and  the 
abdonen  of  the  Hermit  Crab,  must  be  carefoUj  cleaned,  soaked 
in  the  poiscHMma  amotion,  >tn%d  with  cotton,  and  carefnlly  watched 
until  they  are  dry,  IRie  cotton  can  &en  be  removed  and  the 
fragmest*  rqoined. 
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The  beantifnlly  coloured  prawns,  shrimps,  plated  lobsters,  &c., 
xeqnire  more  oare. 

In  many  cases  the  abdomen  must  be  taken  to  pieces  in  order 
to  get  the  nuuw  of  mnaele  well  denned  oixt.  The  shell  will  be 
then  nearly  transparent.  The  colonrs  should  be  reproduced  by 
painting  them  upon  the  hmde  of  the  shell.  Sometimes  it  is 
necessary  to  bade  theoi  «p  by  GhineBe  white,  bat  this  part  of 
the  process  must  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  operator. 

As  a  piece  of  parting  adyice,  let  me  admonijah  the  young 
naturalist  not  to  be  disheartened  by  failures.  He  will  be  sure  to 
£ul  at  first,  as  eTery  one  does  when  learning  a  new  art,  but  every 
fidliire  will  be  a  stepping  stone  to  success,  teaching  Um  what  to 
avoid.  Neither  let  him  lose  patience.  The  proper  dissection  of  a 
crab  or  lobster  is  a  work  of  time,  and  if  hurried  is  sure  to  faQ 
short  of  success. 

If  there  should  not  be  time  to  finish  the  process  at  one  sittings 
let  the  fragments  be  put  into  cold  water,  so  that  tiiey  may  not 
diy  into  a  wrong  shape.  The  shells  of  the  ddicate  species,  such 
88  the  prawns  and  shrimps,  must  be  very  carefully  stuffed  with 
cottoUy  and  not  put  together  until  they  are  quite  dry  and  hard. 

When  these  precautions  are  taken  the  specimens  will  defy  the 
ravages  of  time,  insecta  or  mould,  and  when  a  little  practice  has 
enabled  the  young  naturalist  to  carry  out  his  intentions,  he  will 
feel  a  very'great  {Measure  in  overconmig  the  difficulties  which  present 
themselves,  being  consdous  that  he  must  eventually  succeed.  The 
arrnnals  should  be  watched  in  order  that  the  attitudes  in  whidt 
they  are  placed  may  be  those  which  they  assume  when  at  liberty, 
and  no  pains  should  be  spared  in  or^  to  ensure  an  absdute 
accuracy  of  position.  Some  esrpendxtnre  of  time  and  patience 
win  be  required  in  order  to  produce  satia&ctoty  results,  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  one  wdl  preserved  specimen  is  worth  fifty 
which  exhibit  none  of  the  diaracteristtcs  of  the  living  animal — 
such  specamena  in  fact  as  we  mostly  find  in  museums. 
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IV.— THE    UNIVERSITY    CRICKET    MATCH. 

TO  THE  EDITOfi. 

LovDOV,*  Juhj  1, 1863. 

Sib, — Our  school  broke  up  on  the  18th  of  last  month,  and  on 
the  22nd  brother  Bob  was  kind  enongh  to  take  me  to  Lord*8,  to 
see  the  Universitj  Cricket  Match.  Talk  about  the  Boat  Eace — 
why,  that  was  nothing  to  it ;  for  although  the  excitement  was  as 
great  while  it  lasted,  yet  jou  see  it  was  all  over  in  a  few  minutes, 
while  this  cricket  match  was  not  finished  until  the  second  day. 
In  order  to  make  mj  report  as  correct  as  possible  I  have  been 
studying  for  some  tune  all  the  cricket  books  I  could  get  hold  of, 
and  a^  now  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  mean^g  of  such 
terms  as  "  tice,"  "  long-hop,"  "  half-volley,"  "  shooter,"  "  drive," 
"  cut,"  "  bailer,"  and  many  others.  As  the  account  of  the  match, 
however,  is  rather  long,  I  will  not  occupy  your  valuable  space  (that's 
the  way  to  put  it,  I  think)  by  any  further  irrelevant  (a  good  word, 
isn't  it,  sir)  remarks,  but  rush  at  once  in  meddas  res,  as  old  Horace 
says  in  some  book  or  other.  So  here  goes.  On  reaching  Lord's 
at  half-past  eleven,  we  found  the  University  Elevens  at  practice, 
hitting  the  ball  over  the  field* 

Bob,  who,  by-the-by,  was  got  up  in  such  a  jolly  light  blue  scarf, 
would  not  let  me  look  at  them  long,  but  hurried  me  to  a  seat  where 
we  could  see  the  pitch  of  the  ball  welL  We  had  not  to  wait  long, 
for  soon  the  bell  rang,  and  the  Oxford  men  went  out  to  field. 

The  Hon.  T.  De  Grey  and  Mr.  Tuck  commenced  batting  to  the 
bowling  of  Messrs.  Walker  and  Teape,  both  fast.  After  remaining 
at  the  wickets  for  a  dozen  overs,  and  scoring  12  by  two  fours,  each 
a  drive  to  long-off,  and  some  singles,  the  former  gentleman  was 
well  caught  at  square  leg  by  Mr.  Bull;  one  wicket  for  17.  Mr. 
Marshall  then  supplied  the  vacancy,  but  from  the  very  first  ball 
he  received  he  was  caught  by  the  wicket-keeper,  Mr.  Haygarth, 
two  wickets  for  17. 

Next  came  Mr.  Daniel,  who  had  to  wait  several  overs  before  he 
received  a  balL  The  third  ball  he  had,  however,  he  drove  to  long-off. 
Being,  however,  anxious  to  score  four  where  there  was  only  time 
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for  three,  He  nnfortimately  ran  his  partner  ont,  and  Mr.  Tuck, 
after  playing  a  very  steady  innings  of  7,  Iiad  to  retire;  three  for  22. 
And  now  came  ^e  great  gun  of  the  Cambridge  Eleren,  the 
Hon.  G.  G.  Lyttelton.  Before  he  had  scored  a  few  runs,  Mr. 
Teape,  the  Eton  bowler,  was  taken  off,  and  changed  for  a  Mr. 
Scott,  a  left-hand  bowler,  whose  pace  was  terrific.  He  began  with 
a  maiden  over,  bat  with  the  first  ball  of  his  second  he  dean  bowled 
Mr.  Daniel,  who  retired  with  7  to  his  name ;  foar  for  32.  Then 
came  Mr.  Collins,  but  he  was  bowled  the  first  ball  he  received. 
The  score  now  stood  five  for  32.  Mr.  Booth  next  entered  an 
appearance,  and  received  two  wides  in  succession  from  the  fast 
bowler,  who  after  bowling  a  few  more  overs  was  taken  off,  beoanse 
lie  bowled  three  wides  in  one  over.  Mr.  Teape  resumed  the 
bowling,  and  soon  after  the  bowler  at  the  other  end,  Mr.  B.  D. 
Walker,  was  changed  for  Mr.  Youles,  from  whose  first  over  two 
runs  were  scored.  The  second  ball  of  the  second  over  that  Mr. 
Teape  bowled,  took  Mr.  Booth's  wicket,  who  returned  to  the 
pavilion  with  9  attached  to  his  name ;  six  wickets  for  54 ;  and 
with  the  very  next  ball  he  bowled  Mr.  Balfour  by  a  shooter; 
seven  for  54.  The  next  to  tempt  the  Fates  was  Mr.  Plowden, 
who  is  noted  more  for  his  bowling  than  batting.  After  staying 
at  the  wickets  for  about  twenty  minutes,  he  was  bowled  by 
a  splendid  ball  from  Mr.  Teape,  which  broke  one  of  the  stumps 
right  in  half;  eight  for  63.  Then  came  Mr.  Helm,  whom  lolly- 
white  says  is  rather  nervous.  He  apparently  showed  his  timidity 
on  this  occasion,  for  he  was  soon  bowled ;  nine  for  63.  The  last 
man  was  Mr.  Hope  Grant,  well  known  for  his  fast  bowling.  He 
played  carefully  for  a  short  time,  but  at  length  was  bowled 
by  Mr.  Youles.  The  total  of  the  innings  was  65.  The  Hon. 
C.  G.  Lyttelton  carried  his  bat  out  for  10,  obtained  in  a  most 
masterly  manner.  At  this  stage  the  match  seemed  a  dead 
certainty  for  Oxford.  Not  much  time  was  lost  between  the 
innings,  and  soon  Oxford  appeared  at  the  wickets,  in  the  persons 
of  Mr.  Gamier  and  Mr.  B.  D.  Walker.  Mr.  Plowden  opened  the 
ball  with  his  usual  slow  puzzling  twisters.  The  third  ball  of  the 
first  over  Mr.  Gk^nier  dirove  to  long-off  for  three.  Mr.  Collins, 
the  bowler  at  the  other  end,  adopted  a  veiy  different  style.  His 
bowling  was  very  fast,  and  his  delivery  was  very  original  and  strange 
indeed.  In  the  first  over  Mr.  Gbmier  got  a  drive  to  long-off  for  four ; 
but  after  playing  through  a  few  more  overs  he  was  capitally  caught 
off  Mr.  Plowden's  slows ;  one  wicket  for  17.  Then  came  Mr.  Wright, 
of  BoBsall  school  celebrity,  whose  50  obtained  in  the  North  and 
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Soath  maiKsh  last  y  ear  wiU  long  be  xemembered  IS  a  biilfiant  di^^ 
of  oricket.  ITiifortimatolj,  however,  he  did  not  stay  kog,  for  Mr. 
Plowden  soon  bowled  bim  with  a  splendid  ball,  for  whidi  he  was 
<cheered  for  at  least  a  minnte ;  two  for  19.  The  next  to  show  wms 
Hr.  Bull,  fi^o  soon  lost  the  .society  of  Mr.  Walker,  who  after 
playing  plnckily  lor  some  time,  without  either  pads  or  gloves,  was 
bowled  by  a  trimmer  from  Mr.  Collins.  His  score  was  10.  Three 
wickets  for  19.  The  Captain,  Hfr.  lifitchell,  a  splendid  bat,  neoEt 
entered  the  lists,  and  a  splendid  piece  of  cricket  soon  took  plaee. 
"The  second  ball  he  received  he  Ht  to  leg  in  a  masterly  manner. 
After  it  like  a  flash  of  greased  lightning  went  the-  leg,  Mir. 
Daniel,  and  returned  it  so  sharply  that  only  two  were  sooxed.  A 
short  time  after  he  hit  another  good  stroke  to  1^  right  np  in 
the  air.  Mr.  Daniel  must  have  nm  at  lesst  twenty  yards,  when, 
throwing  his  arms  np,  he  canght  it  in  a  wonderM  manner ; 
four  for  21.  Then  came  Mr.Ii^;  bnt  he  had  scarcely  commenced 
batting  when  the  dinner-bell  soonded,  and  for  a  time  hostilxtieB 
were  suspended. 

The  very  fo-st  ball  after  dinner  Mr.  Boll  was  bowled ;  five  for 
32.  Now  came  Mr.  Erans,  the  only  man  who  made  any  stand  at 
all  during  the  innings.  He  soon  set  to  work,  and  began  by 
making  a  fine  hit  for  three  down  to  the  tenms-court.  So  well  and 
-vigorously  did  he  play  that  the  Cambridge  men  were  obliged  to 
take  Mr.  Collins  off,  and  put  on  Mr.  Helm,  a  left-hand  bowler.  In 
a  short  time  after  this  Mr.  Inge  was  deverly  canght  at  the  -wicket  off 
one  of  the  slows ;  six  for  43.  He  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Youles. 
The  two  batsmen  now  by  dint  of  steady  play  managed  to  run  the 
score  up  to  56,  when  Mr.  Plowden  bowled  Mr.  Evans  after  that 
gentleman  had  added  25  to  the  score.  Mr.  Haygarth,  the  nest 
player,  did  not  trouble  the  scorers,  as  the  widicet-keeper  soon 
•caught  him;  eight  for  56.  No  more  did  the  next  two  men, 
Messrs.  Teape  and  Scott,  and  59  was  the  total  of  the  innings,  which 
-was  concluded  at  half-past  four  o'dock. 

After  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  interval,  Cambridge  resumed  the 
defence.  Mr.  Tuck,  who  went  in  with  the  Hon.  T.  De  Ghiey, 
just  touched  the  first  ball  of  Mr.  Youles's  over.  It  glanced  firom 
-wicket-keeper's  hands  into  those  of  Mr.  Walker,  who  held  it  fast ; 
one  wicket  for  0.  Then  came  the  Hon.  C.  G.  Lyttelton ;  but  after  he 
had  played  a  few  balls  he  was  well  bowled  by  a  shooter  from  Mr. 
Youles;  two  for  2.  The  next  player,  Mr.  Daniel,  soon  hit  the 
ball  on  his  wicket ;  three  for  5.  The  long-stop,  Mr.  Marshall, 
was  soon  bowled  by  Mr.  Youles ;  and  the  next  player,  Mr.  ColHtts, 
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was  treated  in  the  same  maimer  by  Mr.  Teape;  five  for  22.  Mr. 
Booth  and  Mr.  Balfonr,  the  two  next  men,  scored  the  same  nimiber 
of  runs  each,  and  were  both  bowled  in  similar  style  by  Mr.  Yonles ; 
seven  for  36.  Mr.  Flowden,  who  came  next,  began  well  with  a  three 
to  the  gate,  bnt  his  career  was  then  nnfortnnately  stopped.  He 
was  run  out  rather  stnpidly;  eight  for  45.  Mr.  Helm  came 
next,  bnt  soon  lost  his  partner,  Mr.  Grey,  who  after  seeing  eight 
wickets  fall,  was  given  out  leg  before,  and  retired,  after  playing 
a  capital  innings,  for  24.  Mr.  Hope  Grant,  the  last  man,  pnt  np 
the  runs  so  quickly  that  Mr.  Scott  was  pnt  on  to  bowl.  The  first 
l)all  he  delivered  took  Mr.  Helm's  stnmp,  and  so  the  innings  closed 
-for  61,  leaving  Oxford  68  rans  to  get. 

At  abont  five  minutes  to  seven  Oxford  commenced  their  second 
innings.  The  task  before  them  seemed  comparatively  easy,  par- 
tacnlarly  (paradoxical  as  it  may  seem)  as  the  other  three  innings 
had  been  so  small.  Mr.  Walker  and  Mr.  Gramier  entered  the 
lists,  but  nnfortnnately  before  the  latter  gentleman  had  got  his 
eye  in,  he  managed  to  hit  his  wicket.  As  it  was  now  seven,  the 
^ame  closed  for  the  day.  On  Tuesday  morning  a  great  crowd 
assembled  at  Lord's,  although  it  was  pretty  certain  that  the  match 
would  be  over  in  a  short  time.  The  Cambridge  men  did  not 
appear  upon  the  scene  of  action  until  twenty-five  minutes  to  one. 
2^.  Inge  and  Mr.  Walker  came  to  the  wickets  to  the  bowling 
of  Mr.  Hope  Grant — very  fast  indeed — and  Mr.  Plowden's  slows. 
IFrom  the  last  ball  of  the  former  gentleman's  over  Mr.  Inge  made  a 
drive  to  long-on  for  three.  Luckily  for  him  nobody  was  fielding 
there,  as  it  was  deemed  impossible  for  anybody  to  drive  a  bowler 
whose  pace  was  so  terrific  as  Mr.  Grant's.  This  gentleman  was  soon 
changed  however,  for  Mr.  Helm,  as  it  was  found  that  in  spite  of  his 
speed  he  was  a  good  deal  knocked  about.  From  the  second  ball  of 
Mr.  Helm's  over  the  batsmen  ran  a  bye.  The  long-stop  at  once 
pitched  the  ball  to  the  bowler,  who  clapped  down  the  stumps  and 
threw  the  ball  up.  Cheers  echoed  all  round  from  the  partisans  of 
Cambridge.  These  signs  of  rejoicing  were  unfortunately  somewhat 
premature,  for  it  appeared  that  the  bowler  had  made  a  mistake,  and 
that  Mr.  Inge  was  not  out.  In  the  next  over  Mr.  Walker  was 
splendidly  caught  by  Mr.  Tuck  at  point  off  Mr.  Helm.  But  this 
service  was  of  little  use,  for  Mr.  Inge  now  drove  the  ball  all  over  the 
ground,  and  at  a  quarter-past  one  made  the  winning  hit  for  four 
off  Mr.  Helm.  His  innings  of  48  was  a  splendid  display  of  cricket. 
Not  a  chance  did  he  give,  although  he  occasionally  hit  very  hard. 
On  his  return  to  the  pavilion,  he  was  greeted  with  cheers  from 
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the  Oxford  men,  who  won  the  match  by  eight  wickets.     Subjoined 
is  the  score : — 

CAICBRIDGE. 
Ist  Innings.  2nd  Innings. 

Hon.  T.  De  Grey,  o  Bull  b  Teape  12    1  b  w,  b  Vonles       24 

O.  P.  Tuck,  Esq. .run  out    . .     ..7c  Walker b  Voules        0 

H.  M.  Marshall,  Esq.,  c  Haygarth 

bToMM 0    b  Voules 3 

A.  W.  Daniel,  Esq.,  b  Scott       ..7b  Voules 1 

Hon.  C.  G.  Lyttelton,  not  out    . .  19    b  Voules 0 

T.  Collins,  Esq.,  b  Scott       . .     ..Ob  Teape 1 

C.  Booth,  Esq.,  b  Teape       ..     ..     9    b  Voules 5 

R.  D.  Balfour,  Esq.,  b  Teape      ..Ob  Voules 5 

H.  M.  Plowden,  Elaq.,  b  Teape   . .     1    run  out      4 

O.  F.  Helm,  Esq.,  b  Teape  . .     ..Ob  Scott      11 

F.  C.  Hope  Grant,  Esq.,  b  Voules    0    not  out      4 

Ib2,w8 10           w2,nbl 3 

Total 66  Total 61 

OXFORD. 

Ist  Innings.  2nd  Innings. 

T.  P.  Gamier,  Esq.,  c  Collins,  b 

Plowden        8    h  wkt.  b  Plowden 2 

R  D.  Walker,  Esq,,  b  Collins    ..10    c  Tuck  b  Helm       8 

F.  W.  Wright,  Esq.,  b  Plowden  . .  0 
H.  £.  Bull,  Esq.,. b  Plowden  ..  1 
R.  A.  Mitchell,  Esq.,  c  Daniel  b 

Collins 2 

F.  G.  Inge,  Esq.,  c  Lyttelton  b 

Plowden       5    not  out      48 

F.  R.  Evans,  Esq.,  b  Plowden     ..  25    not  out      ..5 

S.  C.  Voules,  Esq^  b  Plowden     . .     4 


J.  W.  Haygarth,  Esq.,  c  Lyttelton 

b  Plowden 0 

A.  S.  Teape,  Esq.,  b  Helm  . .     . .  0 

J.  Scott,  Esq.,  not  out 0 

lbl,w2,nbl      4        bl,lb4      5 

Total 59  Total 63 

Umpires :  Nixon  and  Fennell. 

I  remain,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

SCHOOLBOT. 

P.S.  I  enjoyed  this  match  so  much  that  I  intend  to  go  tc  the 
Eton  and  Harrow  match  on  the  10th  of  July,  if  the  powers  that 
be  wiU  allow  me. 
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WHY  I  DID  NOT  BECOME  A  SAILOR. 

By  B.  M.  BALLANTYNE, 
AMtkor  qf'The  Wild  Man  qf  ike  Wui,"  He. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

*<  Ho !  tumble  np  there,  tumble  np !  All  bands,  aboj !  tumble 
np  I    Look  alive,  lads  ;  there's  work  to  do,  my  hearties !" 

Such  were  the  words,  uttered  in  the  most  terrifically  violent 
bass  tones,  that  awoke  me  on  the  first  morning  after  I  went  to 
sea.  Instantly  all  the  men  around  me  leaped  out  of  their  ham- 
mocks. They  were  all  half  dressed,  and  I  noticed  that  the  greater 
part  of  them  completed  their  toilette  in  the  short  interval  between 
quitting  their  hammocks  and  gaming  the  deck.  Jack  and  I  bad 
lain  down  in  our  clothes,  so  we  were  on  deck  almost  as  soon  as 
the  others. 

Here  the  most  unexpected  sights  assailed  us.  It  seemed  to  me 
as  if  a  miraculous  change  had  taken  place  on  everybody  and  every- 
thing during  the  night.  The  ship  when  she  had  set  sail  was  as 
untidy  and  lumbered  about  the  decks  as  a  merchantman  usually 
is  on  quitting  port.  Now  everything  was  clean,  in  its  place, 
snugly  fastened,  and  in  order.  The  sails  appeared  to  have  under- 
gone some  modification.  I  fancied,  too,  that  the  masts  raked  aft 
a  good  deal  more  than  they  had  done,  and  round  the  foot  of 
them  were  ranged  muskets,  pistols,  cutlasses,  and  boarding-pikes, 
where  masses  of  cordage  and  handspikes  had  been  before.  The 
hencoops  had  vanished,  and  in  their  place  were  rows  of  brass 
carronades,  while  in  the  centre  of  the  deck  an  enormous  swivel 
gnn  occupied  the  place  on  which  the  long-boat  had  formerly 
rested.  Even  the  captain  seemed  to  have  changed.  His  costume 
-was  somewhat  Eastern  in  its  character,  and  his  whole  aspect  was 
much  more  ferocious  than  when  I  first  saw  him« 

Yague  and  terrible  suspicions  crossed  my  mind  as  I  viewed 
these  wonderfol  transformations ;  but  I  had  no  time  to  indulge 
them,  for  the  men  had  hastened  with  the  promptitude  of  men-of« 
n.  2  z 
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war's  men  to  their  respective  stations,  leaving  Jack  and  me  alone 
in  the  middle  of  the  deck. 

'<  Hallo !  boys/'  shonted  the  captain,  **  no  idlers  allowed  aboard 
this  ship.  Here,  stand  by  this  gnn,  and  lend  a  hand  with  the 
ropes  when  you're  told  to.  Obey  orders,— that's  the  only  duty  I've 
got  to  lay  on  yon." 

We  hastened  to  the  gun  pointed  out,  and  while  I  was  standing 
there  waiting  for  orders,  I  looked  over  the  side,  and,  for  the 
first  time,  became  aware  of  the  cause  of  all  these  vigorous  pro- 
ceedings. 

About  two  miles  to  leeward  of  us,  just  off  our  larboard  bow,  I 
saw  a  large  ship  running  under  a  press  of  canvas.  She  was  a 
huge  clumsy-looking  merchantman — at  least  so  I  fancied ;  and  I 
hewd  our  first  mate  say  she  was  an  East-Indiaman. 

"  Then  why  chase  her  ?  "  thought  I,  *'  and  why  these  warlike 
preparations  P  " 

It  struck  me  at  the  time,  I  remember,  that  the  captain  must 
have  guessed  my  thoughts,  for  he  glanced  at  me  quickly,  and  then 
turning  to  the  mate  with  a  sarcastic  smile,  said, — 

**  1  thought  you  had  better  sight  than  yon  seem  to  have.  In 
my  judgment  that's  a  Russian  merchantman,  and  as  we  happen  to 
be  at  war  with  Russia  just  now  I'll  take  the  liberty  of  overhauling 
her." 

Instead  of  replying  to  this  the  mate  burst  into  a  loud  laugh,  in 
which,  strangely  enough,  he  was  joined  by  the  captain  and  all  the 
men  who  were  within  hearing.  I  felt  uneasy  at  tins,  and  expressed 
my  feelings  in  a  whisper  to  Jack,  who  shook  his  head  and  looked 
at  me  mysteriously,  but  said  nothing. 

I  felt  that,  even  though  we  were  at  war  with.  Russia,  we,  as  a 
discovery-ship,  had  no  right  whatever  to  interfere  in  the  capacity 
of  a  war-ship,  and  I  was  about  to  remonstrate  with  the  captain 
at  all  hazards,  when  my  thoughts  were  suddenly  changed  by  the 
order  being  given  to  fire  a  shot  across  the  stranger's  bows.  The 
gun  at  which  I  was  stationed  was  run  out. 

"  Stand  by  I "  cried  the  captain. 

"  Fire ! " 

In  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  and  without  knowing  what  I 
had  to  do,  though  deeply  impressed  with  the  feeling  that  some- 
thing ought  to  be  done  when  an  order  was  given,  I  pulled  vio- 
lently at  the  rope  which  I  had  in  my  hand ;  the  effect  of  which 
was  to  move  the  gun  very  slightly  just  as  it  exploded.  The  result 
was  that  the  ball,  instead  of  passing  well  ahead  of  the  strangt 
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vessel,  passed  dose  to  its  bow  and  canoed    away  half  of  the 
'bowsprit. 

The  captain  tamed  on  me  a  £Ekce  absolutely  blazing  with  wrath. 
"H-e  seized  a  handspike,  and  I  thought  he  was  about  to  dash  out 
znj  brains  on  the  spot.  He  hissed  at  me  between  his  clenched 
teeth ;  then,  suddenly  bursting  into  a  shout  of  fiendish  laughter, 
lie  cried, — 

"Well,  well,  afber  all  there's  no  harm  done.  It  11  make  them 
understand  that  we  don't  mean  to  trifle  with  'em.  Clear  the 
boarding-pikes  there.    Are  the  grappling-irons  ready  P  " 

«  Ay,  ay,  sir." 

By  this  time  the  stranger  had.  hove-to,  and  we  were  bearing 
down  on  her  so  rapidly  that  a  few  minutes  more  would  bring  us 
alongside.  Our  men  stood  ready  for  action.  They  were  altogether 
the  worst-looking  set  of  scoundrels  I  ever  beheld. 

"  Ship  ahoy !  "  shouted  our  captain  aa  we  drew  near,  **  what 
ship's  that?" 

A  smart  young  officer  leaped  on  the  bulwarks,  and  cried, 
**  Come  alongside  and  I'll  tell  you.     Show  your  colours." 

At  the  word  our  colours  went  up,  as  colours  are  usually  hoisted, 
rolled  up  like  a  ball.  I  watched  with  intense  interest,  for  I  felt  that 
now  at  last  I  should  know  our  true  character.  The  ball  of  what 
seemed  to  be  dark-blue  bunting  reached  the  masthead  and  hung 
for  one  instant — ^then  its  folds  fell  heavily,  and  were  swept  out  by 
the  breeze. 

The  flag  was  black,  and  in  the  centre  were  a  white  skull  and 
crossbones ! 

I  almost  fainted  at  the  sight.  I  looked  at  Jack,  who  stood 
beside  me.  He  was  as  white  as  a  sheet ;  but  his  lips  were  firmly 
compressed,  and  his  brows  knitted. 

"  Do  we  deserve  what  we  have  got  P  "  he  muttered  in  a  deep, 
sad  voice. 

I  did  not  reply ;  but  my  conscience  answered,  "  We  do — at 
least  I  do." 

We  were  now  hove-to  about  a  pistol-shot  to  leeward  of  the  ship, 
and  our  captain,  leaping  on  the  bulwark,  cried,  with  a  dreadful 
oath,  **  Send  your  gig  alongside  instantly  wiih  your  captain  and 
papers.     If  you  don't  look  sharp  I'll  blow  you  out  of  the  water." 

He  had  scarcely  finished  speaking,  when  a  loud  shout  rent 
the  air,  and  the  bulwarks  of  the  strange  vessel  swarmed  with 
soldiers.  At  the  same  moment,  twenty  concealed  ports  flew  c^en 
and  twenty  heavy  guns  were  run  out. 

2  i2 
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Our  captain  gave  the  word,  "  Fire  I**  as  lie  leaped  on  the  deck 
and  rnshed  to  the  wheel.  The  word  must  have  been  given  at  the 
same  moment  on  board,  the  chase,  for  both  broadsides  burst 
simultaneously  from  the  vessels'  sides  with  a  deafening  crash 
that  sounded  ten  times  louder  and  more  terrible  than  the  loudest 
tliunder  I  ever  heard.  We  were  so  near  that  the  combined 
volumes  of  smoke  completely  blinded  and  almost  suffocated  me. 
I  fancied,  for  a  moment,  that  our  powder-magazine  had  blown 
up — the  shock  was  so  awful. 

The  thunder  of  the  broadsides  was  followed  by  the  most  appalling 
shrieks  I  ever  heard,  and  by  the  ceaseless  rattle  of  musketry  as  the 
soldiers  opened  on  us  with  deadly  precision.  Through  the  smoke 
I  saw  men  falling  around  me,  and  the  decks  were  immediately 
covered  with  blood,  while  bullets  and  splinters  of  wood  whistled 
round  my  head  like  hail. 

I  was  stunned.  I  felt  like  one  in  a  horrid  dream.  Gradually 
the  smoke  cleared  away,  and  then  I  saw  that  our  captain  had 
put  down  the  helm  and  our  vessel  was  sheering  off  to  leeward 
under  fall  sail.  The  rapidity  with  which  everything  was  done 
quite  took  away  my  breath.  Before  we  were  out  of  gun-shot 
the  decks  had  been  cleared,  the  dead  thrown  into  the  sea,  the 
wounded  carried  below,  and  the  decks  washed  with  buckets  of 
water. 

Just  then  I  thought  of  Jack,  and  looked  round  in  haste.  He 
was  not  there !  I  rushed  below ;  he  was  not  in  his  hammock.  In 
an  agony  of  anxiety  I  went  down  into  the  horrible  den  of  blood 
where  our  surgeon  was  attending  to  the  wounded.  Here  amid 
groaning  and  dying  men  I  found  my  friend  stretched  in  a  oot 
with  a  blanket  over  him.  His  handsome  face  was  very  pale,  and 
his  eyes  were  closed  when  I  approached.  Going  down  on  my 
knees  beside  him,  while  my  heart  fluttered  with  an  inexpressible 
feeling  of  dread,  I  whispered  his  name. 

He  opened  his  large  eyes  slowly,  and  a  sweet  sad  smile  lit  up 
his  face  for  one  moment,  as  he  took  me  gently  by  the  hand. 

"  Oh,  Jack,  Jack,  my  friend — ^my  brother — are  you  wounded  ?  " 
I  asked,  anxiously. 

"  Yes,"  he  replied,  in  a  faint  voice ;  '*  I'm  badly  hurt,  I  fear.'* 

"  Has  the  doctor  dressed  your  wound  P  " 

"He  finished  the the operation  just  before  you  came 

down." 

"  Operation  I "  I  whispered,  while  a  feeling  of  deadly  sickness 
came  over  me.    "  Where — ^what —  P  "  I  could  not  go  further. 
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Poor  Jack  knew  what  I  wished  to  ask.  He  gently  lifted  part 
of  the  blanket,  and  I  felt  as  if  I  had  been  stnnned  by  an  electric 
shock  on  observing  that  his  right  leg  had  been  amputated  above 
the  knee.  For  some  moments  I  conld  not  speak.  I  conld  not 
move.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  I  could  draw  my  labouring 
breath.     Suddenly  I  clasped  n&y  hands, — 

"  Oh,  Jack,  my  beloved !  my " 

I  gasped.  My  throat  was  parched.  For  one  moment  I  thought 
I  was  dying.  Suddenly  I  started  up,  uttered  a  great  agonizing 
cry,  and  fell  down  on  the  deck.  Then  a  flood  of  tears  sprang  into 
my  burning  eyes,  and  I  sobbed  as  if  my  heart  would  burst  asunder. 
I  did  not  try  to  check  this.  It  was  too  precious  a  relief  to  my 
insupportable  agony.  I  crept  close  to  my  friend's  cot,  took  hu 
hand  gently,  and,  laying  my  cheek  upon  it,  wept  there  as  I  had 
never  wept  before.  Jack's  former  advice  to  me  now  came  back 
vividly,  and  his  words  of  caution,  "  Honour  thy  father  and  thy 
mother,"  burned  deep  into  my  brain,  while  my  accusing  conscience 
whispered  unceasingly,  "  You  brought  him  to  this  —  you  brought 
him  to  this  !  " 

My  sorrow  was  broken  in  upon  rudely  by  the  first  mate. 

**  What  are  you  doin*  here,  you  young  blackguard  P  "  ho  cried, 
seizing  me  by  the  collar,  and  (dragging  me  to  the  foot  of  the  ladder 
that  led  out  of  this  bloody  den.  "  Skulking,  eh !  Fll  teach  you 
to  skulk ;  ni  cure  you  o'  that,  my  lad  !  Fll  tan  your  skin  for 
you,"  and  at  each  emphatic  word  he  gave  me  a  blow  with  a  rope's 
end  that  raised  a  bar  of  livid  flesh  across  my  back.  "  There,"  he 
cried,  giving  me  a  final  cat,  and  hurling  me  up  the  first  few  steps 
of  the  ladder,  **  on  deck  with  you !  " 

I  did  not  hesitate  to  comply.  I  gained  the  deck  with  unusual 
rapidity,  smarting  with  pain  and  burning  with  indignation.  But 
what  I  saw  going  on  there  made  me  almost  forget  my  pain.  The 
great  swivel  gun  amidships  was  being  cleared  for  action,  and  our 
captain  was  giving  orders  beside  it  as  coolly  and  quietly  as  if 
nothing  unusual  had  occurred  that  day. 

I  was  deeply  impressed  for  a  few  minutes  with  this  cool,  calm 
indifierence,  which  characterized  the  men  as  well  as  the  captain ; 
but  when  I  had  considered  a  little,  I  came  to  understand  that  they 
-were  used  to  battle  and  bloodshed,  and  that  therefore  it  was  quite 
natural.  After  that  I  ceased  to  wonder  at  anything.  Indeed,  the 
power  to  be  astonished  seemed  to  leave  my  breast  altogether,  and 
from  that  moment  I  regarded  everything  that  happened  on  board 
the  pirate  vessel  as  being  quite  what  might  be  expected — mere 
matter  of  course. 
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I  BOW  obaeiTed  that  wo  liad  not  yet  done  with  the  snppoeed 
Bnssian.  We  had  merely  rnn  astern  ont  of  range  of  her  gnns,  but 
not  beyond  the  range  of  onr  large  swiyel.  In  a  few  mintites  it  waa 
ready.    The  captain  sighted  the  gan,  and  gare  the  word,  *'  lire !  ** 

The  ship  qnivered  with  the  shock,  and  so  large  was  the  ball 
that  I  could  distinctly  trace  its  flight.    It  feU  short  a  few  yards. 

"  So,  so,"  mnttered  the  captain.    **  The  next  will  do  its  work." 

He  was  right.  The  next  ball  stmck  the  rails  that  ran  round  tlie 
poop,  carried  away  the  binnacle,  and  raked  the  upper  deck  frojxk 
stem  to  stem.    I  ooxdd  see  it  quite  plainly  with  the  glass. 

"  Hurrah ! "  shouted  some  of  the  crew. 

"  Silence,  you  babies,"  growled  the  captain ;  "  time  enough  to 
erow  when  our  work's  done." 

The  men  who  had  cheered  fell  back  abashed.  I  noticed  that  they 
were  chiefly  the  yotmger  men  of  the  crew,  whose  countenances  were 
not  yet  utterly  unhumaaized  by  crime. 

*•  Load." 

«  Ready." 

"  Fire ! " 

Again  the  huge  iron  mass  sprang  from  the  cannon's  mouth,  and 
rushed  along  its  deadly  track.  It  struck  the  top  of  a  wave,  and 
bounding  up  passed  through  the  sails  and  cordage  of  the  Russian, 
cutting  one  or  two  of  the  lighter  spars,  and  also  the  maintop-sail 
halyards,  which  caused  the  yard  to  come  rattling  down  on  the  cap, 
and  rendered  the  sail  useless. 

Seeing  this,  the  pirate  captain  ordered  sail  to  be  reduced  in 
order  to  keep  at  a  sufficient  distance  astern  to  render  the  guns  of 
the  chase  useless.  Every  shot  from  our  gran  now  told  with  terrible 
effect.  We  could  see  tiie  splinters  fly  as  every  ball  entered  the 
ship's  stem,  or  swept  her  deck,  or  crashed  through  her  rigging. 
Presently  she  turned  her  broadside  to  us. 

*'  She  don't  mean  to  waste  her  ammunition,  surely,"  remarked 
the  captain,  with  a  sneer. 

She  did  not  mean  to  do  so.  She  evidently  meant  to  turn  the 
tables  by  bearing  suddenly  down  us,  and,  if  possible,  give  us  a 
broadside  before  we  could  get  out  of  range.  The  captain  saw  the 
intention  instantly,  and  thwarted  it. 

**  Up  your  helm !    Square  the  yards !    Look  aEve  there ! " 

We  fell  off,  and  were  soon  running  before  the  wind,  with  tlie 
swivel  gun  thundering  over  our  stem,  as  it  had  formerly  thundered 
over  onr  bows.  The  Russian  fired  a  broadside,  and  lay-to.  Every 
ball  fell  short  of  us.    We  also  lay-to,  and  now  the  Sre  was  kept 
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«p  steadily.  The  ship's  fiite  was  sealed.  Those  en  board  evidently 
thought  BO|  for  the  colours  whioh  had  hitherto  been  flying  from 
the  mast  were  presently  lowered.  Upon  this  we  ceased  firing,  and 
ranged  up  alongside. 

"  Oh  !  yonVe  had  enongh,  have  you  P  "  cried  onr  captain,  in  a 
deep  hoarse  .voice.  **  Perhaps  you'll  condescend  to  let  your 
captain  and  papers  come  aboard  now" 

The  Russian  did  not  reply  in  words,  but  a  boat  was  lowered. 
It  was  evident  they  meant  to  obey. 

"  Here,  you  b<^,"  cried  our  captain,  as  he  paced  the  deck, 
awaiting  their  arrivaL     "  Here's  a  letter  for  you." 

"  A  letter,  sir ! "  I  exdaimed,  stepping  forward,  and  touching  my 
cap. 

*'  Ay,  your  father  gave  it  to  me  just  afore  we  set  saiL  He  told 
me  not  to  give  it  to  you  until  you'd  seen  a  little  rough  work. 
YouVe  seen  some  now,  I  think  (he  accompanied  this  remark  with 
a  horrible  leer),  so  there's  the  letter.  Gro  below  and  read  it.  Ill 
want  you  in  half  an  hour  for  some  still  rougher  work." 

There  seemed  to  me  something  very  unaccountable  and  mys* 
terious  in  this.  I  knew  that  the  captain  did  not  know  my  father. 
I  had  not  even  told  him  that  I  had  a  father.  It  seemed  to  me 
impossible  that  in  the  course  of  the  short  half-hour  that  intervened 
between  the  time  of  my  engaging  to  serve  in  the  **  Bing-tailed 
Smasher,"  and  the  time  of  setting  sail,  my  father  could  have 
found  out  where  I  had  run  to,  have  met  and  conversed  with  the 
captain,  and  have  written  a  letter  to  me.  Yet  it  seemed  that  such 
ivas  the  case.    I  recognized  the  handwriting  at  once. 

"Whom  did  you  get  the  letter  firomP  Did  you  see  my 
father  ? " 

"  Come,  youngster,  don't  you  go  for  to  question  me.  Go  below 
d'rectly,  an'  stop  there  tiU  ye'r  wanted." 

The  captain  seized  the  end  of  a  rope  as  he  spoke,  so  I  retreated 
at  once  to  the  bedside  of  my  poor  friend  Jack,  only  too  glad  to 
escape  from  the  presence  of  men  whom  I  now  abhorred  with  all 
my  heart. 

**  Jack,"  said  I,  eagerly,  "  here's  a  letter  from  my  father  !" 

He  evinced  no  surprise,  but,  looking  up  solemnly,  said,  in  a 
faint  voice,  **  Bead  it." 

Breaking  the  seal,  I  read  as  follows : — 

**  Mt  beloved  Son, — I  forgive  you.  You  have  sinned  deeply  in 
thus  leaving  me  ;  but  I  know  that  you  have  repented.     I  Imow 
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that  your  own  oonscienoe  has  rebuked  you  more  sternly  than  any 
earthly  parent  could  do.  Yon  cannot  now  recall  the  past — ^yoa 
cannot  undo  what  you  have  done ;  you  must  now  continue  your 
voyage,  and,  in  order  to  relieve  your  oppressed  heart,  I  give  you 
my  blessing.  I  commend  you,  my  dear  boy,  to  Him  who  is  the 
Saviour  of  sinners. 

"  Beware  of  the  captain.  Obey  him  in  all  that  is  right,  but  do 
not  eerve  him.  Again,  I  say,  beware  of  him.  There  are  secrets 
concerning  him  wUch  I  cai^ot  nnfold.  I  have  just  been  to  see 
Jack's  mother.  She  sends  her  forgiveness  and  blessing  to  her 
son.     God  bless  you,  boy. — ^Your  loving  father, 

"John  Smith." 

My  father  understood  human  nature.  No  reproaches  that  he 
could  have  heaped  upon  me  would  have  cut  half  so  deeply  into  my 
heart  as  did  this  kind,  forgiving  letter.  My  heart  was  full.  Yet 
I  felt  a  deep  nndercurrent  of  joy  at  knowing  that  my  father  loved 
me  still.  I  looked  at  Jack.  He  seemed  to  be  asleep,  bnt  he  was 
not.  A  single  tear  coursed  over  his  pale  cheek  as  he  looked  up 
and  whispered,— 

"  We  don't  deserve  this,  Bob." 

Before  I  could  reply,  the  ship  was  shaken  by  a  tremendous 
explosion,  and  immediately  after  I  heard  the  most  appalling 
shrieks  and  yells  on  deck,  accompanied  by  the  clashing  of  swords 
and  the  scuffling  of  men  in  deadly  conflict.  I  looked  at  Jack ;  he 
lay  still,  pale  and  motionless,  with  his  eyes  closed.  For  a  moment 
I  feared  that  he  was  dead. 

"  Bob  Smith  !  Hallo  I  tumble  up  there,  you  skulker !"  shouted 
a  voice  down  the  hatchway.  At  the  same  moment  two  wounded 
men  were  carried  into  the  place,  and  the  surgeon  appeared  with 
his  horrible  instruments  glittering,  cold  and  sharp,  on  a  wooden 
tray. 

Seizing  my  cutlass,  and  thmsting  a  brace  of  pistols  in  my  belt* 
I  rushed  on  deck. 

(To  be  continued,) 
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(CorUinuedfrom  page  400.) 

Calobic,  then,  ezistB  in  all  bodies,  and  has  a  constant  tendency 
to  equalize  itself,  as  far  at  least  as  its  outward  manifestation, 
called  temperature,  is  concerned ;  for  if  a  7wt  bodj  be  brought 
near  colder  ones,  it  will  gire  up  heat  to  them,  until  by  its  loss  and 
their  gain  they  all  become  of  the  same  temperature ;  and  this 
proceeds  more  or  less  rapidly,  according  as  the  original  difference 
of  temperature  was  greater  or  less.  Some  other  circumstances 
also  influence  this  equalization.  The  converse  will  take  place  on 
introducing  a  cold  body  among  warmer  ones,  when  heat  will  be 
abstracted  from  all  the  bodies  within  reach  of  its  influence,  until  it 
has  absorbed  sufficient  caloric  to  bring  its  own  temperature  to  an 
equality  with  theirs.  This  is  the  true  explanation  of  the  apparent 
production  of  cold.  When,  for  instance,  an  iceberg  comes  across  a 
ship's  course,  it  appears  to  give  out  cold,  whereas  it  has  abstracted 
the  heat  from  the  air  and  sea  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  they  in 
turn  act  upon  the  ship  and  everything  in  it,  until  one  common 
temperature  is  produced  in  all  the  neighbouring  bodies. 

It  does  not  follow  that  the  bodies  thus  equalized  in  temperature 
contain  equal  quantitieB  of  caloric ;  far  from  it.  Each  body  re- 
quires a  particular  quantity  of  caloric  to  raise  its  temperature 
through  a  certain  number  of  degrees ;  and  such  quaotity  is  called 
its  specific  caloric.  A  pound  of  water,  for  instance,  will  take  just 
twice  as  much  caloric  as  a  pound  of  olive  oil,  to  raise  its  tempera- 
ture through  the  same  number  of  degrees ;  the  epecifi^c  caloric  of 
water  is  therefore  double  that  of  oil.  Mix  any  quantity  of  oil  at 
60°  of  temperature  with  an  equal  weight  of  water  at  90°,  and  you 
will  find  the  temperature  of  the  mixture  to  be  nearly  80°,  instead 
of  only  74°  or  76°,  showing  that  while  the  water  has  lost  only  10° 
of  caloric,  the  mixture  has  risen  20°.  If  the  oil  be  at  90°,  and 
the  water  at  60°,  the  resulting  temperature  will  be  only  70°,  or 
thereabouts,  instead  of  75°,  the  mean ;  thus,  here  the  hot  oil  has 
lost  20°,  while  the  mixture  has  risen  only  10°  ;  the  water,  then, 
contains  at  the  same  temperature  twice  as  much  caloric  as  the  oil ; 
its  specific  caloric  is  dotible  that  of  the  oiL     This  mean  tempera- 
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tore  does  result  when  equal  weights  of  the  same  body  at  different 
temperatures  are  mixed  together. 

The  sensations  called  heat  and  cold  are  bj  no  means  accurate 
measures  of  the  real  temperature  of  any  substances,  for  many 
causes  influence  these  sensations,  some  belonging  to  the  substances 
themselves,  others  to  the  state  of  our  organs  at  the  time.  Eveiy 
one  has  remarked  that  metals  in  a  warm  room  feel  warmer,  and  in 
a  cold  room  colder  than  wooden  articles,  and  these  again  than 
woollen  or  cotton  articles  of  dress  or  furniture ;  this  arises  &om 
metals  being  what  is  termed  better  condAJbdors  of  heat  than  wood, 
and  this  better  than  wool,  &c.,  that  is,  they  give  out  or  absorb 
caloric  more  rapidly  than  these  last.  Some  philosophers,  wishing 
to  ascertain  how  much  heat  the  human  body  could  endure,  had  a 
room  heated  with  stoves,  every  crevice  being  carefully  stopped* 
until  the  temperature  rose  so  high  that  a  beefsteak  placed  on  the 
table  was  sufficiently  cooked  to  be  eaten.  They  were  dressed  in 
flannel,  and  could  with  impunity  touch  the  carpets,  curtains,  Jk:., 
in  the  room ;  but  the  iron  handles,  fire-irons,  and  all  metalHc 
substances,  burnt  their  fingers ;  and  one  who  wore  silver  spec- 
tacles was  obliged  to. remove  them  to  save  his  nose.  The  fallacy 
of  our  sensations  may  be  easily  shown  by  taking  two  basina. 
placing  in  one  some  water  at  100°,  in  another  some  water  at  aa 
low  a  temperature  as  can  easily  be  pi;ocnTed — hold  the  right  hand 
in  one,  the  left  in  the  other,  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  mix 
them,  and  place  both  hands  in  the  mixture ;  it  will  feel  quite  cold 
to  the  hand  that  had  been  in  the  hotter  water,  and  hot  to  the 
other. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  a  correct  estimate  of  the  temperature  of 
bodies,  instruments  ore  made  use  of  called  thermometers,  or 
measurers  of  heat,  which  show  increase  or  diminution  of  tempera- 
ture by  the  rising  or  falling  of  a  column  of  some  fluid  in  a  tube 
of  glass,  one  end  of  which  is  expanded  into  a  bulb,  and  the  other 
hermetically  sealed.  This  eflect  is  produced  by  the  expansion  or 
swelling  of  the  fluid  as  caloric  is  added  to,  and  its  contraction 
when  caloric  is  abstracted  from  it.  Coloured  spirits  of  wine,  or 
quicksilver,  are  the  most  usual  thermometric  fluids,  and  the  tube 
containing  them  is  fixed  to  a  wooden  or  metallic  frame,  on  which 
certain  divisions  are  marked,  called  degrees. 

That  in  general  use  iu  England  is  called  Fahrenheit's,  from  the 
name  of  the  person  who  first  introduced  ^aaX  particular  scale.  In 
this  thermometer,  the  point  at  which  the  mercury  in  the  tube 
stands  when  plunged  into  melting  ice,  ia  marked  32%  and  the  die- 
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tanee  between  that  point,  and  the  point  to  wldoh  the  mercury 
rises  in  boiling  water,  is  divided  into  180  eqnal  parts,  called 
degrees ;  so  that  water  is  said  to  boil  at  212''=180''+32^  There 
are  two  other  scales  of  temperature  used  in  different  parts  of  the 
world,  but  it  is  not  worth  while  to  notice  them  here. 

Not  only  do  different  bodies  at  the  same  degree  of  temperature 
contain  very  different  quantities  of  caloric,  but  this  also  is  the 
case  with  the  same  body  in  different  forms.  Ice,  water,  and  steam, 
are  three  forms  of  the  same  body,  but  ice  at  32^  contains  much 
less  caloric  than  water  at  the  same  temperature,  and  water  at^l2° 
contains  much  less  caloric  than  steam  (or  water  in  a  state  of 
vapour)  at  that  temperature. 

Place  in  a  jar  any  given  quantitj  of  snow,  or  small  pieces  of 
ice,  at  32^,  and  in  another  the  same  weight  of  water  at  32^,  pour 
on  each  an  equal  weight  of  water  at  172^,  and  you  will  find  that 
in  the  first  case  the  ice  will  be  melted,  but  the  temperature  will 
remain  at  32°  or  thereabouts,  while  the  ten^rature  of  the  water 
in  the  other  vessel  will  have  risen  to  100^  or  thereabouta,  being  as 
near  as  poaable  the  half  of  the  exeesB  of  the  temperature  of  the 
hot  w«ter,  140°  over  that  of  the  cold,  namely  70°  added  to  32°,  the 
original  temperature.  "Now,  what  has  become  of  the  heat  which 
was  added  to  the  ice,  and  is  apparently  lost  ? — it  is  absorbed  by 
the  ice  in  its  passage  to  theifluid  state ;  so  that  water  may  be  said 
to  be  a  compound  of  ice  and  caloric. 

Again,  take  10  ounces  of  water  at  about  50°,  and  add  1  oz.  of 
water  at  212°,  and  the  temperature  of  the  mixture  will  bo  about 
66^ ;  then  condense  some  steam  at  212°  into  another  10  oz.  of 
water  until  it  has  become  11  oz.,  and  you  will  find  the  temperature 
will  be  nearly  212°»  Why  does  the  ounce  of  steam  at  212°  raise 
the  temperature  of  the  water  so  much  higher  than  the  ounce  of 
water  at  the  same  temperature  P  Obviously  because  it  contains 
hidden  in  its  substance  a  vast  quantity  of  caloric,  not  to  be 
detected  by  the  thermometer ;  in  fact,  that  steam  is  a  compound 
of  water  and  calorio,  as  water  is  a  compound  of  ice  and  caloric  ; 
and  this  caloric  which  exists,  more  or  less,  in  all  bodies  without 
producing  any  obvious  effeet,  is  called  latmi  caloric,  from  the  Latin 
verb  laUo,  to  lie  hid.  The  quantity  of  calorie  thus  absorbed  as  it 
were  by  various  bodies*  differs  for  each  body,  and  for  the  same 
body  in  different  forms,  as  mentioned  above. — ^Expansion  of  liqxdds 
is  shown  at  a  by  the  coloured  water  rising  in  the  tube  from  the 
flask,  which  is  quite  full  of  liquid,  and  heated  by  boifing  water. 
By  The  expansion  ai  the  water  heated  by  the  qn!rit4amp  is  shown 
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by  the  rising  of  the  piston  and  rod,  c  c.    B  represents  a  retort 
filled  np  like  a  to  show  the  expansion  of  a  liquid  by  heat. 


EXPANSION, 

As  a  general  rule,  all  bodies,  whether  solid,  liquid,  or  gaseous, 
are  expanded  by  calonc.  This  may  be  shown  by  experiments  in 
each  form  of  matter. 

Have  a  small  iron  rod  made,  which  when  *cold  just  passes 
through  a  hole  in  a  plate  of  metal;  heat  it,  and  it  will  no  longer 
pass ;  after  a  time  the  rod  will  return  to  its  former  temperature, 
and  then  will  go  through  the  hole  as  before.  The  rod  increases 
in  length  as  well  as  width ;  if  you  have  a  gauge  divided  into  y^ths 
of  an  inch,  and  place  the  rod  in  it  when  cold,  noting  its  position, 
on  heating,  it  will  extend  to  a  greater  length  in  the  gauge,  return- 
ing to  its  former  place  when  cold. 

The  effect  of  caloric  in  causing  fluids  to  expand  is  actually  em- 
ployed as  a  measure  of  quantity  in  the  thermometer,  the  rise  of 
the  fluid  in  the  tube  when  heated  depending  on  the  increased  bulk 
of  the  fluid  occasioned  by  the  addition  of  caloric.    The  same  fact 
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is  to  be  noticed  every  day  when  the  cook  fills  tlie  kettle,  and  places 
it  on  the  fire.  As  the  water  becomes  warmer  it  expands,  that  is, 
takes  np  more  room  than  it  did  before,  and  the  water  escapes  by 
slow  degrees,  increasing  as  the  heat  increajses,  np  to  the  point  of 
boiling,  when  a  sadden  commotion  takes  place  from  a  condensation 
of  a  portion  of  the  water  into  steam. 

But  it  is  in  the  form  of  vapour  or  gas  (which,  by-the-by,  is  not 
the  same  thing*)  that  the  expansive  force  of  caloric  is  most  ob- 
vions.  The  gigantic  powers  of  the  steam-engine  depend  entirely 
on  the  tendency  of  vapour  to  expand  on  the  addition  of  caloric ; 
and  this  force  of  expansion  appears  to  have  no  limit ;  boilers  made  of 
iron  plates  an  inch  or  even  more  in  thickness,  and  the  buildings  or 
ships  containing  them,  having  been  torn  to  pieces  and  scattered  in 
all  directions  by  the  expansive  power  of  steam.  Take  a  bladder, 
and  fill  it  about  half  full  of  air,  and  tie  the  neck  securely ;  upon 
holding  it  to  the  fire  it  will  swell  out,  and  become  quite  tense  from 
the  expansion  of  the  contained  air. 

The  principal  source  of  caloric  is  the  sun,  whose  beams,  diffused 
through  all  nature  by  the  refractive  property  of  the  atmosphere, 
are  the  source  of  vitality  both  to  vegetables  and  animals,  and 
when  concentrated  by  a  large  convex  lens,  produce  the  most 
intense  heat,  sufficient  to  light  a  piece  of  diamond,  and  melt 
platinum.  Caloric  is  also  produced  or  evolved  by  combustion, 
by  friction,  percussion,  chemical  combination,  electricity,  and 
galvanism. 

The  evolution  of  heat  by  friction  may  be  witnessed  daily  in  a 
thousand  instances.  Lucifer  matches  are  lighted  by  rubbing  the 
highly  inflammable  substances  with  which  they  are  tipped  against 
a  piece  of  sand-paper.  Nearly  all  savage  people  procure  fire  by 
rubbing  a  piece  of  hard  wood  violently  against  a  softer  piece.  The 
axle-trees  of  steam-engines,  and  even  of  carriages,  have  been  known 
to  be  so  heated  by  friction  as  to  endanger  burning  the  carriage ; 
and  it  is  very  usual  to  be  obliged  to  pour  a  quantity  of  cold  water 
on  the  iron  axle  of  the  carriages  of  an  express  train  after  an  hour 

*  It  may  bo  well  to  state  hero,  that  by  vapour  is  generally  understood  the 
aerial  form  of  a  substance  usually  existing  in  a  solid  or  fluid  form  at  ordinary 
temperatures ;  as  the  vapour  of  iodine,  a  solid ;  of  mercury,  water,  spirits, 
and  other  fluids ;  while  the  term  gas  is  applied  to  those  bodies  usually  known 
in  the  aerial  state ;  thus  oxygen,  nitrogen,  carbonic  add,  hydrogen,  &c.  kc, 
are  called  gases.  It  is,  however,  but  an  arbitrary  distinction ;  for  many  of 
these  gases  have,  by  the  combined  influence  of  cold  and  powerful  pressures 
been  converted  into  fluids,  and  evensoUds— carbonio  add  gas,  for  instance. 
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of  constant  and  rapid  work.    If  you  merely  rub  the  blade  of  a 
knife  rapidly  on  a  piece  of.  wood,  it  will  become  hot  enough  to 

bom  yonr  hand. 

Fercussion  is  merely  a  more  energetic  kind  of  friction^  and  is 
often  resorted  to  by  the  blacksmith  to  light  his  fomace.  He  places 
a  nail  or  other  piece  of  soft  iron  on  his  anvil,  and  beats  it  rapidly 
with  the  hammer,  when  it  becomes  actnally  red-hot.  The  produc- 
tion of  sparks  by  striking  flint  against  steel,  or  two  pieces  of  flint 
one  against  the  other,  is  a  familiar  instance  of  heat  produced  by 


perouBsion. — c.  The  steel,  b.  The  flint,  e.  The  tinder,  d.  The 
matches  of  the  old-fashioned  tinder-box,  a. 

One  of  the  most  powerfdl  means  of  producing  heat  is  the  pro- 
cess of  combustion. 

Combustion,  as  the  word  imports,  is  the  burning  iogetlier  of  two 
or  more  substances,  a  chemical  union  of  oxygen  generally  with 
carbon  and  hydrogen  in  some  shape  or  other.  In  our  ordinary 
fires  we  bum  coal,  a  hydro-carbon  as  it  is  called ;  and  the  gu 
which  is  now  so  universally  used  for  the  purpose  of  iUumination, 
IB  a  compound  of  the  same  bodies — so  wax,  tallow,  oil  of  various 
kinds,  both  of  animal  and  vegetable  origin,  are  all  hydro-carbons. 
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bt  qeobge  p.  gumming. 


It  was  on  a  fine  clear  sonsy  morning,  daring  the  month  of 
May,  182 — ,  that  while  lazily  enjoying  a  cheroot  and  cap  of  coffee 
in  the  verandah  of  my  hangalow,  near  the  town  of  Gorackpore,  in 
Bengal,  of  which  district  I  was  magistrate  and  collector  at  the 
tone,  a  shikaree  or  native  hnnter  faroaght  me  the  alarming  intel- 
ligence that  a  "  man-eater  "  tiger  had,  for  several  days  past,  been 
committing  fearfol  ravages  among  the  wretched  inhabitants  of  a 
small  poverty-stricken  village,  sitoated  on  the  outskirts  of  a  large 
jangle,  some  eight  or  ten  miles  distant. 

This  was  not  all ;  for  the  onfortonate  man  affirmed,  with  tears 
in  his  eyes,  that  the  fierce  bmte  had  carried  off  and  devoored  his 
only  child,  a  boy  about  eleven  years  of  age,  the  previous  night—- 
having  boldly  entered  his  hut  to  do  so — ^which  melancholy  fiict 
WW  plainly  proved  by  the  poor  child's  mangled  remains  being 
discovered  a  few  hours  afterwards,  in  the  jungle  close  at  hand. 

This  was  indeed  sad  news,  and  though  deeply  sympathizing 
with  the  poor  sufferers,  yet,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  I  .was  posi- 
tively delighted  to  hear  of  it ;  as  I  had  long  and  anxiously  been 
wishing  for  an  encounter  with  one  of  these  savage  monsters  of  the 
Indian  forests,  and  now  when  at  last  tiie  opportanity  for  it  had 
come  unsought,  I  was  detennined  at  all  hazards  to  avail  myself 
of  it. 

It  was  accordingly  with  feelings  of  the  greatest  pleasure  and 
intense  excitement  that  I  mustered  together  several  shikarees  and 
beaters  from  a  neighbouring  village^  and  mounting  into  the  howdah 
of  my  favourite  hunting  el^hant,  accompanied  by  my  cousin  and 
friend,  Beginald  B  (who,  being  a  keen  sportsman,  fortunately 

happened  to  be  staying  with  me  at  the  time;  then  on  two  months' 
privilege  leave*  of  absence  from  his  r^^iment),  we  at  once  set  out 
for  the  jangle,  carrying  several  very  fine  guns  and  rifles  with  us, 
including  a  magnificent  weapon  of  mine,  which  had  served  me 
right  weU  in  many  of  my  previous  shooting  adventures. 

The  shikaree  who  had  brought  me  tibe  news  (or  "  khubur,"  as  it 
is  there  termed)  of  course  acted  ab  our  guide,  and  after  about  two 
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and  a  half  hours'  march,  he  brought  us  in  sight  of  the  jungle  and 
unfortunate  village,  from  which  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  flocked 
out  to  meet  us,  loudly  bewailing  their  losses. 

Having  need  of  a  few  more  beaters,  I  chose  about  half  a  dozen 
of  the  most  stalwart  and  courageous  of  the  rustics  for  that  pur- 
pose, and,  not  without  considerable  difficulty,  persuaded  them  to 
accompany  my  expedition  in  search  of  the  tiger,  stimulating  their 
flagging  zeal  with  the  munificent  promise  of  three  rupees  eight 
annas*  each,  at  the  dose  of  their  day's  employment. 

Having  thus  satisfactorily  settled  all  preliminary  measures,  and 
seen  each  man  arm  himself  in  his  own  way — some  with  spears 
and  old  matchlocks,  and  others  with  "  tulwars "  (the  native 
Ecimitars)  and  "  lathees,"  or  clubs  bound  round  with  iron — I  formed 
them  into  a  long  line,  '*  in  skirmishing  order,"  with  about  fifty 
yards  of  space  between  each  man,  and  ourselves  being  mounted 
on  the  elephant,  we  then  set  forward  into  the  jungle,  keeping  a 
sharp  look-out  on  all  sides,  and  our  fingers  on  iiie  triggers,  ready 
for  instant  use. 

We  had  proceeded  very  cautiously  in  this  manner  for  more  than 
a  mile  into  the  jungle,  with  ears  open  to  the  least  sound,  and 
expectation  raised  to  the  highest  pitch,  without  discovering  any 
further  traces  of  our  foe,  when  suddenly  the  forest  was  awakened 
from  its  almost  death-like  stillness  by  a  most  terrific  though 
distant  growling,  which  plainly  betokened  the  presence  of  our 
dread  enemy,  and  raised  my  spirits  wonderfully.  The  effect  of 
this  noise,  however,  on  our  shikarees  and  beaters  (but  especially 
on  the  latter),  was  very  different,  for  they  all  stopped  short  in 
their  tracks,  and  grew  pallid  with  fear ;  but  I  at  once  reassured 
them  by  my  voice  and  manner,  and  we  again  continued  our  route 
with  great  caution,  in  the  direction  from  whence  that  sound  of 
awful  import  had  proceeded. 

I  had  no  fear  of  the  tiger  scenting  ns,  for  the  little  wind  there 
was,  was  luckily  blowing  towards  us  from  the  animal ;  so  I  felt  con* 
fideut  we  should  ere  long  meet  it  face  to  face ;  for  which  purpose 
we  advanced  as  noiselessly  as  possible. 

My  shikaree  elephant  now  grew  rather  restless,  and  showed  slight 
signs  of  fear  and  unwillingness  to  go  on ;  but  the  "  mahout "  (or 
native  driver)  succeeded  in  quieting  it  after  a  time. 

*  A  rupee  equals  two  shilUugs,  consequently  three  rupees  eight  annas  (u  f., 
seven  shillingjs  in  English  money)  is  very  good  pay  indeed  for  a  single  day's 
work  for  an  Indian  cooliej  who  usually  earns  only  four  rupees  in  all,  or  el^t 
■hillings,  per  mensem. 
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Upon  rounding  rather  a  dense  tangled  thicket,  a  little  in  adyance, 
we  came  upon  a  small  open  space  of  ground,  or  glade,  and  there 
a  fearful  spectacle  presented  itself  to  our  astonished  gaze.  The 
earth  was  thickly  covered  with  traces  of  clotted  blood,  half-dried, 
and  small  remnants  of  flesh  and  bone — some  only  partially 
gnawed — and  amongst  these  lay  a  ghastly  skull ;  all  being  part 
of  the  remains  of  the  unfortunate  victim  of  the  previous  night. 

I  turned  from  the  sickening  sight  with  horror  and  rage,  vowing 
the  most  terrible  vengeance  (in  which  my  fidend  Beginald  cordially 
joined),  and  then  carefully  eTaTnining  the  footprints  around  the 
scene  of  blood,  we  reoommenoed  the  pursuit  with  redoubled  ardour. 

After  proceeding  some  few  hundred  yards  more,  beating  the 
bush  as  we  went  along,  we  very  unexpectedly  came  upon  the 
carcass  of  a  recently-killed  buffalo,  with  a  pool  of  blood  near  its 
throat.  By  this  I  knew  that  the  tiger  could  not  be  far  off,  and 
strongly  suspected  that  our  approach  had  most  probably  inter- 
rupted its  repast ;  and  this  I  mentioned  to  Beginald,  and  he  being 
much  excited,  and  very  foolhardy  in  temperament,  insisted  on 
alighting  from  his  seat,  to  examine  the  body,  contrary  to  my  advice 
and  earnest  warning. 

Upon  dismounting,  Beginald  minutely  inspected  the  dead 
animal,  and  then  addressing  me,  said — 

«  This  looks  as  if  it  has  been  lately  killed,  as  the  body  is  still 
warm ;  doubtless  the  murderer  is  not  far  off,  and  if  so  I  will  soon 
discover  his  retreat ;"  upon  saying  which,  he  shouldered  his  rifle 
and  advanced  into  the  thicket. 

"  Hold,  Beginald  I "  I  cried;  "  don't  go  there,  or  else  I  cannot 
answer  for  the  consequences.  You  do  not  know  what  a  veiy 
rash  thing  you  are  about  to  do."  But  with  a  derisive  laugh  he 
passed  on  without  heeding  my  warning,  telling  me  there  was  no 
cause  for  fear. 

Hardly  had  he  uttered  these  words,  and  was  lost  to  sight  in  the 
•brushwood,  than  I  was  alarmed  by  a  loud,  fierce  growl,  proceeding 
from  the  direction  in  which  he  had  entered  the  thicket;  and  almost 
immediately  afterwards  he  stepped  quickly  back  into  the  glade, 
with  his  rifle  raised  to  his  shoulder  £a  the  attitude  of  firing. 

A  moment  more  and  I  heard  a  loud  report,  and  almost  at  the 
same  instant  a  laige  full-grown  iiger  emerged  from  the  jungle,  and 
stood  on  the  borders  of  ihe  glade,  within  a  hundred  yards  of  us, 
angrily  lashing  his  aides  with  his  taQ,  and  glaring  at  us  with  looks 
of  the  most  savage  hate^  whilst  uttering  low  menacing  growls  at 
short  intervals,  and  exposing  his  huge  teeUu 
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For  a  flhork  time  poor  Tftqghiald  stood  footed  to  ik»  spot  -with 
fear;  then  tamiiig,  dariied  up  to  tzs  with  a  most  teinfied  eocpres* 
Bian  of  oonntoumoe,  and  hastily,  with  my  assistanoe,  diznbed  up 
IB  sa&ijinto  the  howdah, — having  in  his  -eitreme  trepidation 
dropped  his  empt^  rifle  on  the  groimd. 

The  wonnded  tiger  (for  I  plainly  saw  by  his  limp,  and  a  small 
stream  of  blood  triokUng  down  his  hind  leg,  tiiat  Beginald's  bnllet 
had  stroek  him,  thon^  not  severeily)  now  charged  as  with  open 
jaws,  and  having  advanced  to  within  twenty  yaids  Imfore  we  were 
ready  to  xeQenre  him  with  onr  goas,  he  these  onmched  down  to 
the  ground,  drawing  his  limbs  weU  nnder  liim,  and  suddenly  sprKng 
snth  the  rapidity  of  lightning  on  to  the  Imu&  of  oor  ^dephwit. 

He  there  ehmg  wiliL  great  tenacity  behind  the  howdah  wilii  Ins 
daws,  inflicting  huge  wounds  in  the  hide  of  tiie  poor  elephant 
>(whioh  caosed  the  latter  animal  to  trompet  shrilly  wiili  pain  and 
finght,  and  bolt  off  at  a  Tapid  x>aoe,  notwithstanding  all  tiie 
maliont's  endeavoms  to  check  his  speed),  and  <ere  we  had  time  to 
xeoorer  onr  preacaoe  of  mind,  the  murderous  Isrute  seised  poor 
B^linald'e  leA  aim  an  his  formidable  grasp,  and  inflioted  a  lai*ge 
gaping  wound,  laying  bare  the  bone  from  the  dioulder  to  tke 
elbow. 

I  then  immediately  discharged  the  ooDfaenli-ef  two  spare  rifles  into 
him  before  he  had  time  to  regain  his  footing,  and  had  the  infinite 
satisfactian  of  seeing  his  deatb«tmg^es  oommenoe.  During  Hiese 
iiie  savage  wnimal»  true  to  his  nature,  bit  and  tore  eveiy  thing  that 
came  within  his  reach,  and  fastened  himself  upon  the  off  hind-foot 
of  the  elephant  in  such  a  sanguinary  manner  as  to  inflict  several 
deep  and  severe  wounds  thereon,  before  the  imfortunate  animal 
managed  to  ahake  him  off. 

80^  after  tins  I  aaw  that  the  oopions  Ueeding  from  Ihe  tiger% 
wounds  had  so  exhausted  the  poor  brute  that  he  was  quite  weak 
and  helpless,  and  unable  to  do  any  more  mischief;  and  having 
now  ordered  the  mahout  to  approach  as  near  to  the  dying  animal 
as  the  terrified  wounded  elephant  eoidd  be  perenaded  to  go,  I 
drew  forth  my  revolver  from  my  belt  (where  I  make  a  point  of 
always  carrying  it  on  such  occasions,  in  case  ef  any  emergency), 
asid  fired  the  whole  five  barrels  into  the  body  ^  Ihe  dying  tiger, 
■koBB  aermmaBns  Jitw  eKBOBflsoe. 

Hy  thoDghts  were  now  directed  to  poor  Biqgiaald,  who  I  per- 
MBPsd  was  afanoat  famtrng  by  this  time  fimm  loss  of  blood,  and 
aaffaing  great  paia,  dl  appeasBaceof  wiiioi^  iuiMiver,  he  mai^il^ 
strove  to  suppress. 
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Fortonately  we  had  a  mnssack — a  Idnd  of  leather  bag  much 
used  in  the  East — half  full  of  water,  with  us  in  the  howdah,  with 
which  I  bathed  Begxnald's  wonnds ;  and  hastily  stripping  off  my 
shirt,  and  tearing  it  into  strips,  I  bandaged  the  wonnded  arm  as 
tightly  as  possiUe  to  stop  the  bleeding;  and  having  refreshed 
ourselves  with  a  deep  draught,  and  poured  some  of  the  water  over 
our  heads  to  cool  them,  as  mine  especially  was  beginning  to  feel 
very  strange  and  giddy  from  the  great  heat  of  the  sun,  combined 
with  the  excitement  we  had  undergone.  We  then  directed  the 
aahout  to  retrace  our  steps  to  the  e^ge  of  the  jun^^e^  to  collect 
tegether  our  cowavdly  shikareee  and  beaters,  who,  true  to  their 
Asiatic  character,  had  all  fled  in  a  body  at  the  first  approadh  of 
danger,  deeming  "discretion  the  better  part  of  valour  V* 

'TheBe  we  at  length  found,  after  proceeding  a  long  way  in  our 
search,  completely  mUMe  the  jwnglSf  and  having  eipl^ed  to  then 
that  I  required  the  services  of  some  of  the  most  sldUul  amongst 
them  to  help  to  skm  the  carcass,  they  returned  with  me  with  much 
alacrity  to  where  it  lay,  having  now  no  cause  for  fear. 

WiUi  their  assistance  Beginald  and  I  soon  made  short  work  of 
Aiying  the  tiger  with  our  huntuig-knives ;  and  then  having  packed 
•wfty  the  skin  and  skull  in  the  howdah,  we  set  forward  homewards. 

Scarcely  had  we  again  cleared  the  jungle  than,  happening  to 
look  back,  I  saw  a  long  dark  line  on  the  hoREon,  which  I  pointed 
-eat  to  Beginald. 

**  Don't  you  knew  what  that  is  P"  inquired  he. 

*^  Yes,  I  think  I  do»"  replied  I;  "it  looks  rather  like  a  lasge 
flock  of  birds  of  some  sort." 

"You  ha;ve  guessed  rightly,"  oontinned  he,  "for  they  are  evi- 
■dently  vultures,  which,  with  their  wonderful  instincti  or  keen  sense 
flf  aoQell,  have  already  discovered  the  carcass,  and  are  fjOBt  making 
towards  it.  No  doubt  before  the  night  is  over  they,  with  the 
jackals,  win  pick  away  every  ounce  of  flesh  from  the  bones,  which 
latter  on^  will  remain  in  the  morning.  How  strange  it  seems 
ihat  the  savage  brute  which  tore  open  my  arm  in  this  horrid  way 
A  little  while  ago  will,  ere  the  dose  of  the  day,  have  its  own  flesh 
teen  off  and  devoured  by  the  beaks  of  those  loathsome  birds." 

Concluding  with  {his  sage  remaric,  fieginald  ceased  speaking, 
aad  leaving  the  jui^le  behind  us  we  continued  our  way,  arriving 
at  home  shortly  after  4nak.  Here  in  the  course  of  an  hour  or 
two  we  sat  down  to  a  hearty  repast  off  our  antelope,  and  havii^ 
■tttisfied  our  appetites,  retired  to  teet  rather  &tigned,  yet  weH 
'Content  with  our  day'a  wink. 
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The  night  was  as  wild  and  stormy  as  it  conld  well  be.  The 
wind  for  some  hours  had  been  dashing  the  rain,  often  in  torrents, 
against  the  windows  of  our  old  country-house,  shaldng  and 
rattling  them  as  if  to  threaten  instant  destruction ;  and  then,  after 
each  unsuccessful  effi>rt,  it  went  roaring  in  impotent  rage  round 
and  round,  striving  to  find  ingress  somewhere  else. 

The  quiet  of  the  room  in  which  we  sat  was  the  more  remark- 
able from  this  external  uproar.  The  "we"  consisted  of  my 
brother  Jack,  my  eldest  boy,  and  myself. 

It  was  past  eleven  o*clock.  My  wife  had  been  prevailed  upon 
to  go  to  bed,  though  only  on  the  understanding  that  we  should 
"  not  be  long."  I  was  very  busy  on  a  magazine  article,  due  next 
day.  Jack  was  finishing  a  drawing  for  much  the  same  purpose, 
and  Master  Harry  (by  good  rights,  he  should  have  been  in  bed 
and  asleep,  for  he  was  only  twelve)  had  so  earnestly  implored  to 
be  allowed  to  finish  his  book — a  story,  by  a  popular  author  for 
boys — "  Please,  do,  only  three  or  four  chapters  more,  papa,*' — 
that  I  had  weakly  consented,  though  my  conscience  told  me  it 
was  wrong.  But  what  father  or  mother  can  be  very  hard-hearted 
the  last  few  days  of  the  holidays  P  The  young  rascals  get  the 
better  of  us  then  with  little  difficully ;  and  how  hard  they  often 
work  upon  our  feelings  for  an  extra  day's  grace ! 

Talk  about  the  "  insatiable  maws  "  of  ^e  dragons  of  old !  I 
will  back  a  '*  reading  girl,"  or  boy,  against  any  one  or  half  dozen 
of  such  monsters  for  a  devourer  of  books  (the  digestion  thereof  is 
certainly  very  imperfect),  and  the  boys  and  girls  of  this  generatioii 
should  be  very  thankful  for  the  unlimited  supply  kept  up  for  them, 
which  even  they  find  it  difficult  to  keep  under. 

Another  half-hour  passed,  and  at  length  the  fuiy  of  the  wind 
and  rain  seemed  to  be  subsiding.  There  were  pauses  in  the  angry 
gusts,  growing  longer  and  longer.  The  chief  sounds  in  the  room 
now  proceeded  from  the  scratching  of  my  pen  on  the  paper,  and 
the  occasional  washing  of  the  artist's  brush  in  a  glass  of  water. 
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Everythiiig  in  the  lionse,  too,  was  still  but  the  "  tick-tock — ^tiok- 
tock  "  of  the  go-ahead  American  block  in  the  hajl,  for  the  servants 
had  long  gone  to  bed.  • 

Onr  honse  stood  jnst  at  the  end  of  the  viUage,  and  lay  back 
some  distance  from  the  road,  a  good-sized  garden  going  all  round 
it.  The  room  in  which  we  were  sitting  communicated  by  folding- 
doors  with  another  room  looking  upon  the  garden,  and  away  from 
the  road. 

"  Come,  Hany,"  I  said,  "  isn't  the  book  done  yet  F  They  must 
be  very  long  chapters." 

"  All  right,  only  a  page  or  two  more,  papa." 

"  India-rubber  pages,  eh,  Harry  P  "  remarked  the  artist. 

But  Harry  was  deep  in  his  book  again,  and  took  no  notice  of 
the  insinuation. 

A  page  or  two  more,  and  my  task  would  be  ended.  I  was  just 
about  to  remark  this,  and  I  was  feeling  in  that  happy  state  of 
mind  which  such  a  result  generally  produces,  when  a  sudden 
whispered  "  Hush ! "  made  me  look  up. 

Opposite  to  me  sat  the  young  devourer,  no  longer  reading,  but 
with  raised  finger,  lips  apart,  and  eyes  considerably  larger  than 
usual,  staring  into  the  nest  room,  through  the  open  folding-doors. 

"  What's  the  matter,  Harry  P"  I  said. 

"  Did  you  not  hear,  papa  P"  he  whispered.  He  was  a  boy  of 
a  rather  nervous  temperament,  and  wonderfully  quick  of  hearing, 
as  such  natures  generally  are. 

"  I  heard  nothing,"  I  said,  rather  amused  by  his  alarm,  "  but 
the  wind  sobbing  away  its  exhausted  fuiy  among  the  trees,  dis- 
appointed, possibly,  that  it  has  been  unable  to  break  any  of  our 
windows." 

"  Was  it  the  cat  snoringP"  said  unpoetical  Jack. 

"  I  only  know  I  heard  a  very  odd  noise,"  said  Harry,  his  scared 
look  by  no  means  going,  and  Still  in  a  half  whisper. 

"  You're  sitting  up  too  late  over  your  book,  my  boy,  that's " 

"There,  there  again !"  cried  Harry,  half  starting  from  his  seat. 

I  certainly  now  did  hear  a  noise,  and  a  singularly  suspicious 
noise,  too ;  though  what  it  was,  or  where  it  came  frt>m,  I  could 
not  say. 

Old  master  Tom  Brown,  the  cat,  whose  constant  habit,  when 
there  was  a  fire — and  owing  to  the  damp,  we  had  one  this  night, 
though  it  was  only  the  beginning  of  September — ^was  to  sit  staring 
into  it,  as  though  gathering  wisdom  from  the  red-hot  cinders 
— this  furry  sage  had  evidently  heard  the  noise,  too,  for  his  gaze 
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WB8  wiihd^nwn  fifom  Ids  l^oved  firOy  astd  Bw'  grout*  glwMnnig» 
green  eyes  stared  into  ibe  adjoining  room'*  i^ule^  hit  eara  moved 
imeasily. 

^Humpb,**  said  Jack;  laying  down  hk  peaoil,  "  I  eertaailf  ^ 
Ikear  it  then.  What  on  eurtii  ia  itP  or  is  it  anything  earthlf  F 
It  was  in  there,  wasn't  it,  Harry  P"^  and  he  nodded  towards  the 
next  room. 

Again ! — ^this  time  londer  and  more  prolonged  than  beftie,  bet 
still,  as  it  seemed,  a  noise  made  careftilly  and  mnffled. 

Harry,  who  had  almost  reached  the  opemsg  between  the 
folding-doors,  stopped  suddenly,  pointing  towards  the  window  in 
the  next  room,  which,  as  I  have  said,  looked  npon  the  back  garden. 

'*  Gome,  I  say,  what's  going  on,"  said  Jadk,  jixmping  np,  and 
evidently  about  to  rush  into  the  room,  but  I  held  up  mj  hand  to 
caution  him. 

'*  Don't  be  in  a  hurry **  I  began. 

Again !  Yes  ;  the  noise  certainly  proceeded  from  that  bade 
window,  and  was  exactly  similar  to  that  caused  by  a  diamond 
passing  slowly  and  cuttingly  over  a  pane  of  glass.  It  was  so 
sharp — ^it  thnlled  through  one's  marrow. 

My  brother  and  I  stood  looking  at  each  other  fbr  »  few  seconds. 
A  burglary  had  taken  place  not  long  before,  in  a  neighbouring 
village ;  the  papers,  too,  were  fuH  of  dl  sorts  of  thieves'  exploits. 

"  Sounds  mighty  like  breaking  in,"  muttered  Jack,  looking 
towards  the  poker. 

*'  Is  it  thieves,  papa  P  or  what  is  it  P"  whispered'  Horry,  coming 
towards  me,  still  scared-looking,  but  manfully  screwing  up  his 
resolution.  "  Shall  I  get  my  sword  P  "  Hany  kept  in  his  bedroom 
a  curious  Indian  sword,  a  relic  of  the  mutiny,  given  him  by  one  of 
his  uncles. 

Ah ! — a  long,  steady  cut  this  time  over  the  glass ;  the  pane 
must  be  nearly  out  out. 

I  took  Horry  by  the  hand,  and,  motioning  my  brother  to  bring 
the  lamp,  whidi  I  had  turned  down  and  wdl  shaded  on  the  first 
alarm,  so  that  it  gave  only  a  faint  light,  I  led  the  way  quietly 
into  the  hall,  having  arranged  my  plan  of  action. 

"  We  had  better  get  rid  of  Hiirry,"  I  whispered  to  my  brother. 
**  Some  one  is  certainly  trying  to  get  in ;  tilie  stormy  night  has 
tempted  them." 

'The  noise  of  the  diamond  over  the  glass  reached  us  faintty. 

"Take  a  candle,  and  go  to  your  room.  Hairy ;  and  don't  be 
lightened." 
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We  tnxnad ;  aoid  *&««»  caaiflfle  is  BuhU  in  kar  dneeiiig-gows, 
stood  my  wife^  wlio  1  foxidlf  luiped  wa»  in  bed  aoid  adeep. 

"  Nothing's  the  matter,  yon  naughty  girL  Do  go  to  bed  x  we 
ahaQ  all  be  np  directly.  And,  Ellen,  dear,  if  yon  shonld  hear  a 
pistol  go  off  don't  be  alarmed ;  Jaoic  and  I  axe  going  to  look  after 
some  troublesome  cats.  Bnt  we  don't  want  Sbmy.  There,  nm 
after  yonr  mother,  sir;  and  don^t  wBSf  a  woid  aboot  what  you've 
heard,"  I  whispered  in  ImreasL 

Harry  went  npslsini  very  nnwiDingly,.  while  I  heard  a  xetreatmg 
Yoice  saying, 

''Fray  don't  be  long,  Xdmmid,  desr.** 

**  Do  yon  hear  P — ^they  are  still  at  it^  Jack;  Get  my  pistols  out 
of  the  stndy,  aaid  the  powder-flask,  as  quickly  as  possible.  FU 
stay  here}  and  ieaep  goaard  with  this  thick  stick." 

in  a  fewnmmtcB  Jaek  returned  with  the  pistok r  and  while  I 
withdrew  the  boUet  from  one,  and  looked  to  the  priming  of  botii 
(I  always  kept  them  loaded),  I  explained  my  phm  to  Jack,  who 
was  in  a  most  gleefhl  state  at.  tiie  proqieot  of  the  fun,  as  he 
oaDedit. 

**  Ned,  I  shcuUL  like  to  wing  one  of  tiie  fellowB,"  he  whispered. 

''Don't  be  so  bloodthirsty,"  I  returned;  "but  bring  the  lights 
and  oome  along  with  your  sticks  (he  had  selected  two  fiftvourite 
<  nobby '  ones  fiom  the  umbreUa^stand)."  I  knew  I  could  depend 
on  his.  seconding  me  promptly  in  every  particular. 

^  Set  the  lamp  as  &r  out  of  sight  as  x>OBsible,"  I  whispered,  as 
we  re-entered  the  room  in  which  we  had  been  sitting.  "  Do  yon 
hear  him  P  the  feUow  has  not  done  yet.  Se's  a  bit  of  a  bungler, 
after  all." 

There  was  another  out  over  t^e  glass,  sharper  than  any  yet. 

''Probably  the  last,"  I  mnttered ;  "  bnt  they  have  still  to  cut 
through  the  shutter.  IsTow  then.  Jack,  let  us  be  quick;"  and  we 
passed  into  the  back  room. 

I  stationed  myself,  pistols  in  hand,  on  one  side  of  the  window, 
where  the  entrance  was  being  made. 

"Are  yon  ready  P"  whispered  Jack,  grasping  his  stick  with  a 
firmer  hold. 

"Yes." 

The  curtains  were  drawn  across  the  window.  Jack  quickly  and 
quietly  put  them  back ;  tiien  paused  to  listen.  All  was  now  still 
ontBide---it  was  an  eiciting  moment. 
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A  slight  noise  behind  hb  made  us  both  look  round;  stealing  in 
was  Master  Hany,  armed  with  his  predoos  Indian  sword.  Spite 
of  his  disobedience,  I  could  not  help  admixing  the  little  fellow's 
pluck.  Motioning  him  to  stand  aside,  oat  of  the  line  of  the 
window,  I  said-^ 

"Now!" 

Jack  laid  his  hand  on  the  shntker^bary  bat  the  diamond  at  work 
again  arrested  hiin. 

"  Quick,  man,  quick !"  I  whispered. 

Like  lightning  the  shutter-bar  was  thrown  up  by  my  brother — 
the  shutters  dashed  open,  the  bolt  shot  back,  and  the  window 
flung  up. 

A  flood  of  moonlight  poared  into  the  room.  At  the  same 
moment  I  adyanoed,  and  fired  the  pistol,  charged  only  with  powder, 
into  the  night  air,  and  before  the  smoke  had  deared  away,  Jack 
leapt  into  the  garden,  armed  with  his  heavy  stick.  I  followed 
more  slowly — as  became  a  householder  with  a  fiunily — ^with  the 
shotted  pistol  and  the  other  stick,  first  telling  Harry  to  keep  guard 
inside  with  his  sword. 

We  had  hardly  hoped  to  be  quick  enough  to  catch  the  hous^ 
breakers  in  the  act,  but  at  least  we  expected  to  see  their  retreating 
figures  when  the  window  was  thrown  up,  and  to  be  able  to  give 
them  chase.  But  far  or  near  no  one  was  to  be  seen — ^not  a  sound 
broke  the  stillness  of  the  night  but  the  rain*drops  Esdling  quietly 
from  the  trees,  sparkling  like  diamonds  in  the  moonlight. 

The  garden  was  large,  and  surrounded  by  a  pretty  high  wall , 
the  part  next  the  house  laid  out  in  grass  and  flower-beds  afforded 
no  shelter  for  a  lurking  burglar. 

It  was  very  strange ;  they  must  hare  heard  us,  and  decamped 
before  we  unmasked. 

"  Let  us  look  round,"  I  said;  "  though  the  o^tmntm  are  we  shall 
see  nothing.  The  fellows  have  been  too  sharp  for  us.  Light 
.fingers  and  long  ears  are  a  burglar's  birthright." 

We  walked  round  the  garden,  carefully  examining  all  suspidoos 
places ;  but,  as  I  expected,  found  no  lurking  thiefl 

"  At  any  rate,  Jack,  I  don't  think  they  ^ill  try  the  game  again 
in  a  hurry.  It  has  been  diamond  cut  diamond.  Let  us  go  ia 
now ;"  for  I  was  anxious  to  reassure  my  wife,  who,  spite  of  my 
caution  about  cats,  would  probably  be  anxious. 

**  Jack,  Jack !"  I  cried,  as  we  neared  the  house^  while  a  thrill  of 
horror  ran  through  my  blood,  "  what  is  that  dark  thing  lying  at 
the  foot  of  the  window."    Like  lightning  the  thought  flashed  uoon 
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me»  '*  Did  I  fire  by  mistake  tlie  pistol  loaded  with  ball ;  and  was 
my  victim  lying  there  P" 

"  That  thing !  why  that's  a  shadow,"  said  Jack,  laughing.  "  Did 
you  think  it  was  a  man  F    That  comes  of  being  shortsighted." 

To  my  reHef,  when  we  reached  the  window  I  found  Jack  was 
right,  it  was  only  the  shadow  of  a  thick  shrab.  The  window  was 
near  the  gronnd,  so  we  were  soon  in  the  room  again.  Harry,  who 
was  still  tiiere,  said  he  had  not  seen  anything. 

"  Jnst  let's  see  how  fu  the  sconndrels  have  proceeded  with  their 
work,"  said  Jack,  pulling  down  the  lower  sash*  "  I  expect  we 
shall  find  the  glass  cat  in  this  part." 

But  not  a  cat  or  crack,  or  even  a  scratch,  was  to  be  seen  apon 
the  glass  in  any  part  of  the  window.    We  were  fidrly  puzzled. 

"  Get  the  lamp,"  said  I ;  but  that  produced  nothing. 

**  Why  here's  a  mystification  1"  said  Jack.  "  What's  the  meaning 
of  it  P  Was  it  anything  earthly,  after  all  P — ^it's  as  bad  as  table- 
rapping." 

I  felt  thonmghly  confounded,  and,  if  I  must  confess,  consider- 
ably ashamed  and  disappointed,  the  whole  thing  seeming  like  a 
delusion. 

"  There's  nothing  more  to  be  done,"  I  said,  rather  savagely,  "  I 
shall  go  to  Ellen ;  I  shan't  finish  my  paper  now.  Make  all  safe. 
Jack.  Come,  Harry,  you  must  find  another  opportunity  to  try 
the  edge  of  your  sword." 

As  I  readied  the  next  room,  I  heard  the  shutters  close,  and  a 
moment  after  my  brother  joined  us,  and  b^gan  to  collect  his  draw- 
ing materials  together. 

**  I'm  quite  puzzled—"  he  began. 

"Hark I" — "Halloa!" — ^burst  from  all  of  us  simultaneously. 
The  same  sharp,  cutting  sound  as  before  rang  through  the  room. 
We  rushed  again  to  the  window — this  time  light  in  hand — ^the 
noise  continuing,  if  possible,  louder  than  ever.  We  tore  the 
shutters  open. 

"  Oh !  look  there !"  shouted  Jack,  with  a  roar  of  laughter,  as  he 
held  up  the  light,  "  there—there's  the  burglar ! " 

And  there,  indeed,  slowly  moving  over  the  wet  glass,  causing 
the  mysterious,  alarming  sound,  was — a  common  garden  Snail. 

Note. — ^The  noise  made  by  a  sniul  crawllxig  over  glass  wetted  by  rain,  is 
very  similar  to  that  caused  by  a  diamond  in  outtisg  it,  as  no  doubt  many 
readers  will  have  heard  for  themselves 
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The  Wanderers  porsae  their  Journey— We  fall  in  with  the  Thespian  Filgriniff 
— ^An  Accident  mokes  us  acquainted  with  Mr.  Doncaster  Dumbleton  and 
his  Company— The  Managerial  Banquet — ^PMjfesaional  Confidences— The 
Managei'B  Speech  inteirapted  by  a  poanful  Diaeovery. 

"  Ix  was  on  the  third  evening  ef  onr  jowsMy — ^thafe»  woaiy  and  foot- 
Bore,  we  reached  a  amall  village,  where  we  pnipoeed  resting  for  the 
night.  Opposite  a  modest  inn — or  rather  a  decent  pnblic-honse — 
at  the  entrance  of  the  village,  a  cnrions  crowd  had  collected  to  stare 
at  an  odd-looking  vehicle— not  quite  a  waggon,  nor  altogether  a 
cart — ^which  had  stopped  at  the  inn  door.  The  fore  part  of  tha 
carriage  was  fomished  with  a  eaupe  or  covering,  like  a  gig  hood* 
beneaUi  which  six  persons  might  manage  to  he  packed  on  two 
narrow  benches ;  while  the  '  stem  of  the  crafty'  as  a  sailor  would 
describe  it,  was  piled  np  with  a  miscellaneons  coUeddon  of  raQs 
of  coarse  canvas,  tronks,  boxes,  wooden  spean  and  battle-axes, 
gargeons  with  tinfoil  and  Dutch  gold;  terrific  swords,  shields  and 
helmets,  classic  fMcea,  and  Soman  eagles ;  goblets,  that  if  their 
outward  seeming  was  to  be  trusted,  were  individoally  worth  im- 
mense sums  of  money ;  with  crowns,  sceptres,  and  coronets  set 
with  jewels  of  unknown  price.  Around  the  vehicle,  wherever 
they  could  be  conveniently  attached,  hung  a  black  ketUedrmn, 
a  Chinese  gong,  a  truss  of  hay  and  a  couple  of  basket  horses. 

"  The  penofmel  consisted  of  a  stout,  middle-aged  man,in  a  thread- 
bare military  £rogged  coat^  tight  pantaloons  and  hessian  boots — 
apparently  the  proprietor  of  this  singular  equipage,  from  which 
he  had  alighted — ^who  was  examining  some  buckle  or  strap  in  the 
old  harness  that,  had  given  way.  Beside  him  stood  a  short,  pufy 
man,  with  a  large  rubicund  nose.  These  two  were  speedily  joined 
by  a  couple  of  pedestrians  in  shabby  great  coats  and  narrow-brimmed 
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]iatB»  set  jamtfly  on  the  siide  of  their  heads,  while  simigh  irascible 
looking  mongiel^  ha>^iiBg  a  dose  affinity  to  the  hmher,  with  a 
desided  relationahqp  to  ^e  bidl-4og;  lay  blinking  in  the  son  close 
by.  The  front  bendi  beneath  the  eowpS  was  oeenpied  by  a  large 
mascnline  woman  whose  rosty  yelret  gown,  ornamented  with  tar* 
nished  silver  lace  and  spangles,  was  partially  concealed  from 
ynlgar  gaze  by  an  ample  camlet  doak  of  nuUtaiy  eat  and  colour. 
Behind  her  sat  two  yonnger  women,  one  of  whom  carried  in  her 
lap  a  pale  sickly  infiant^  enveloped  in  a  white  cafico  bonnar,  bear- 
ing  the  emphatie  insoriptiott  in  blaok  letters — 'bbbold  trb 
BiOHTFTJL  heol'  I  may  at  once  tell  yon  that  the  traveDera  were 
a  comxMmy  of  strolling  players,  styling  themselves  *  The  Boyal 
Thespian  Pilgrims,'  nnder  the  management  of  Mr.  Donoaster 
Dnmbleton,  the  stoat  man  in  the  frogged  coat  and  hessians. 

'*  With  the  natural  cariosity  of  a  boy  I  had  qtdtted  Bachel, 
irfio  stood  at  some  distance  waiting  ontfl  the  new  comers  had 
entered  the  inn,  and  attracted  by  the  basket  horses  I  ventnred  to 
lay  hold  of  one  of  the  wicker  steeds  for  the  purpose  of  investigating 
its  structure,  when  the  dog,  who  had  been  frirtively  watchi^  my 
movements,  suddenly  sprung  up  and  seized  me  by  the  nether 
garments.  My  sereams  for  help  brought  Rachel  and  the  manager 
to  my  assistance. 

*^ '  Down,  Timoar,  down ! '  cried  the  man,  administering  a  cor- 
reotive  kick  in  the  riba  to  the  evil-disposed  brute,  who  thus 
admonished  slunk  with  an  angry  growl  beneath  the  carriage. 

**  *  You  shouldn't  have  gone  and  meddled  with  them  'oeses, 
young  'un.  Timour  don't  fancy  strangers,  especially  when  they 
get  k.ying  of  their  hands  on  the  properties.  In  private  life 
Timour's  a  lamb,  but  when  he  has  a  dooty  to  perform  he's  a 
reg'lar  Turk.  There,  don't  cry ;  there's  no  harm  done;  it's  only 
a  laceration  of  the  what-d'ye-call-'ems,  a  few  stitches  will  set 
them  all  right  again." 

**  A  loud  laugh  from  the  bystanders  increased  my  confusion, 
and  made  me  retreat  hastily  to  a  bench  beneath  an  old  tree  that 
stood  a  little  way  off  the  road,  and  partly  overshadowed  the  inn, 
where  the  kind-hearted  Rachel,  seating  herself  beside  me,  dried 
away  the  tears  that  shame  and  vexation  drew  fitmi  my  eyes. 

" '  That's  a  pretty  pictur ! '  said  the  manager,  in  a  confidential 
whisper  to  the  red-nosed  low  comedian,  lookmg  at  us.  '  Real 
natur — eh  P    I  wish  we  could  have  a  little  of  it  on  the  stage.' 

"  '  Natur  is  all  very  well,'  replied  Flnggers ;  *  but  it  don't  pay. 
What  filla  your  theatres ;  is  it  your  Hamlets  or  Belvideres,  or 
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your  fine  tragedy  preces  P  Not  a  bit  of  it.  Ill  back  myself  to 
draw  more  than  the  lot  o'  them  in  one  o'  my  poplar  parts.' 

" '  The  manager  gaye  an  aoqniescing  nod,  and  pnrsning  some 
secret  train  of  thought  which  had  been  passing  in  Mb  mind,  asked 
in  the  same  confidential  tone  to  Flnggers, — 

'*<  What  do  you  think  of  them  P' 

"  *  Professionally— eh  P ' 

" '  Professionally,  of  course.' 

« *  Let  me  have  a  squint  at  them,'  replied  Muggers,  looking 
through  his  doubled  fists,  as  through  a  tdescope,  at  us.  '  Hem, 
the  girl's  not  a  bad  style  at  all — ^pretty  face,  nice  figure^ 
interesting  appearance  for  helpless  innocence  and  beauty  in 
distress * 

" '  She  looks  as  if  she  could  act  if  she  tried,'  observed  Dum- 
bleton. 

'"Most  women  can;  it  comes  as  natural  to  'em  as  crying/ 
replied  the  low  comedian. 

« <  Yes — quite  right ;  travelling  on  foot — cash  low-— o£Per  her  an 
engagement;  take  the  lad,  too — ^make  him  useful,'  soliloquized 
the  manager,  half  aloud. 

" '  You  have  a  sharp  eye  for  business,  Mr.  Dumbleton;  nothing 
escapes  your  vigilant  optics,'  said  Flnggers. 

" '  Well,  you  go  and  help  Dowbiggin  to  mend  that  broken  trace 
while  I  speak  to  her,'  said  the  manager,  drawing  his  military 
frock  down  on  his  hips,  pulling  up  his  high  shirt-collar,  and 
slightly  tapping  his  bndded  chest,  as  he  advanced  with  a  patro- 
nizing smile  to  where  we  were  sitting. 

"  *  Yery  sorry,  mum — for  the  ockard  accident — ^which  has 
occured  to  the  young  gentleman's — (cough)  through  the  dog's 
vindictiveness.  I'll  have  Timour  hanged,  mum,  this  evening,  on 
the  halter  of  offended  justice— though  he  cost  me  nigh  two  poimds 
did  that  dog.' 

" '  By  no  means,'  replied  Bachel ;  '  Sam  was  in  fault  to  touch 
the  things.' 

" '  You're  very  good  to  say  so,  ma'am ;  is  there  anything  I  can 
do  to  oblige  you— or  your — ^hem ! — ^brother,  I  presume  P ' 

"  Bachd,  to  save  needless  explanations,  accepted  the  relation- 
ship by  a  nod  of  acquiescence. 

"'Thought  BO,'  observed  Dumbleton;  'wonderful  likeness, 
especially  about  the  eyes.  You  seem  to  be  fatigued  with  walking; 
have  you  far  to  go  this  evening  P" 

" '  We  purpose  stoppiDg  here  to-night,'  replied  Bachel. 
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'"Singular  ooixici*dence ! '  exclaimed  Dnmbleton ;  'we  bivouk 
at  this  Hotel  to-night,  also.  Bat  I  forgot,  yon  don't  know  ns 
yet.  Allow  me  to  introduce  myself — Doncaster  Dumbleton,  sole 
lessee  and  manager  of  'The  Boyal  Thespian  Pilgrims.'  Ah! 
here  comes  Mrs.  Dnmbleton — ^that  magnificent  woman  in  black 
yelvet — ^the  greatest  Lady  Macbeth  that  ever  trod  the  boards ; 
Siddons  couldn't  hold  a  candle  to  her  in  Belvidera.' 

^A  few  words,  which  did  not  reach  Bachel's  ear,  having 
passed  between  the  manager  and  his  wife,  the  former  addressing 
Bachel,  said, '  Yon  and  your  brother  must  take  a  slight  reflection 
with  us  to-night ;  Mrs.  Dnmbleton  insierts  upon  it.' 

"  Thus  alluded  to,  the  lady  advanced  witii  impressive  dignity, 
and  graciously  waving  her  hand, '  hoped  the  lady,  whose  name  she 
had  not  yet  the  pleasure  of  knowing,  would  grace  their  humble 
repast  with  her  presence.' 

"  Eachel  was  at  first  disposed  to  decline  the  honour,  but  consi- 
dering the  reduced  state  of  onr  exchequer,  and  being,  moreover, 
Gurious  to  know  something  about  the  inner  life  of  a  strolling 
company,  she  consented  to  our  joining  the  Thespian  banquet. 

"  Precisely  at  nine  o'clock  the  assembled  '  Pilgrims,'  who,  in 
anticipation  of  the  banquet,  had  dispensed  on  that  day  with  the 
ceremony  of  dinner,  had  been  for  some  time  anxiously  expecting 
the  appearance  of  the  manager's  wife.  That  lady  was,  however, 
in  no  hurry  to  gratify  their  impatience ;  she  understood  the  im- 
portance of  an  effective  entrance,  and  at  the  proper  moment  sailed 
into  the  room,  accompanied  by  Bachel  and  myself.  Advancing 
a  few  paces,  she  stopx>ed,  and  winding  her  right  arm  tenderly 
around  Bachel,  while  she  affectionately  clutched  me  by  the  hair 
with  her  left  hand,  cast  her  eyes  up  to  the  ceiling,  and  having 
for  some  moments  intently  watched  a  particular  fly  who  had  taken 
a  position  there,  she  permitted  them  slowly  to  descend  and  traverse 
the  room,  first  firom  left  to  right,  then  from  right  to  left.  This 
bit  of  pantomime,  though  perfectly  unintelligible,  must  have  been 
immensely  fine,  for  it  was  received  with  a  burst  of  enthusiastic 
applause  by  the  '  Pilgrims.'  Her  classical  performance  finished, 
the  manageress  desc^ided  to  the  realities  of  common  life,  and 
introduced  us  to  the  company ;  recommending  us  especially  to  the 
attention  of  Mademoiselle  GlairviUe,  the  principal  dcmseuse,  from 
the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Paris.  The  foreign  artiste  civilly  made 
room  for  Bachel  on  the  bench  beside  her,  and  in  order  to  commence 
the  conversation,  confided  to  her  that,  '  she  wasn't  one  mite  of  a 
Frenchwoman,'  having  been  bom  and  reared  in  Whitechapel,  and 
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" '  Dnmblaton  10  a  liwnbag/  eQntiimed  MademoiBello,  r4Wifi<ii»" 
tially,  '  and  m  radier  proud  of  being  thonf^  «  IramlNig;  hat 
cHaennse  Wb  a  good  flort  of  nan.  SJe's  not  «  bad  actor  in 
the  stem  &then  a&d  choleno  vnoles;  but  the  poor  man  'wante  to 
take  the  yonthfiil  hii^  and  to  plaj  the  OharleB08»  which  eyerjfaod^ 
knows  he  oaght  to  have  given  ap  twaniy  ^foars  ago.' 

**  With  theee  little  pemnal  oonfidenoftB  was  JKaehel  entertaiDed 
hj  Ttfademoisrile  Glairville  xintil  the  beaqneti  <^'M»«"«^'^g  of  a  anb- 
stantial  leg  of  poik  and  a  coniesponding  pease  podding,  was 
aerved  up,  when  tibie  maniigsnsB  took  her  plaee  atihe  head  of  the 
table,  and  eosunenoed  her  azdnoos  datiei. 

**  I  need  not  dwell  vpoa  the  inddantB  of  Ihaaapper,  which  woolA 
ficarcelj  interest  you. 

"  The  cloth  was  at  leqgth  ranoived,  and  the  appetites  of  the 
'Pilgrims'  being  appeased,  oonvenation  became  general;  aai 
the  introduction  of  a  oapaoioas  bowl  of  pueh,  whidi  DumJoieton 
had  ordered  at  hia  own  proper  charge,  was  the  agnal  for  a 
general  demonstnitioii  of  appsoval,  and  repeated  cries  of '  Biayvo !' 
torn  Bowbiiggin,  the  ntilil^jnan,  who  also  discharged  the  InnctioDa 
of  harlequin  and  bill^rficker  to  the  cislMblmhinotit  whenever  he  was 
snffigiently  sober  to  do  so. 

" '  Dummy's  eomiag  out  libecai  to-night,'  wld^esed  Jlnggers  to 
Dooks,  who  led  the  orchestra  on  the  lug  dram.  Dooks,  not  beiag 
a  man  of  words,  replied  by  a  grant  dowaL  4m  low  D,  which 
might  be  either  taken  as  a  negative  or  affinutiveu 

" '  What's  that  yon'se  sa^fing,  FlogP  '  aaid  his  next  neighbooi^ 
a  jonng  man,  whom  IVovidenoe  had  diatingqiabed  by  an  abtmdant 
crop  of  carrotty  haiz;  and  a  deeidad  oblig^niiy trf  wion,  Thiawaa 
Danville  Mowbray,  IJm  leading  tragedian. 

^ '  I  was  observing,'  lepliad  Muggers,  in  the  same  under  tosMB^ 
'  that  the  manager  is  doing  the  haiidsntne  this  evening.' 

" '  Foohl  We  ehall  have  a  doable  poEfozmanee  toymocrow.  I 
knew  the  old  villain's  tricks,'  growled  iite  tragediaB. 

" '  Ladies  and  goitlemen,'  oried  the  manages;  rising  and  tapping 
his  frogged  bosom,  alter  hwring  filled  the  glaeass  and  paased  them 
round  the  tables    '  Ladies  and  gentlBUien !  Z^siends  and  PilgriflB^ 

'tis  a  dooty  we  owe  seoieiy '  (bese  Sadwl  made  a  movement  ta 

satire  quietly  fieom  the  room).  *  Mrs.  DumUeton,  my  dear,  I  tnnt 
oar  visitor  is  not  going  to  desert  us.  Hanne  the  goo^Mss  to  infoim 
the  lady«  mi^'am*  that  thia  ia«  eonmyial  ^naiJ^  meeting  which m 
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fwmd  of  HhB  oamimy  of  the  fair  <ex.'  (Htftr  J  heut  J  from  the 
first  tragedian.)  'I  eagr  poroiid,  uid  I  nuglit  add,  iritiumt  fear  of 
oontradiction,  l^at  ihe  Thespian  Pilgrims  is  honomed  -when 
the  smiles  of  lov«fy  womaa  ddgns  to  shiae  like  the  rono-boro- 
loris  on  the — ^the— on  the— •—the— ihe— ' 

« <  F«8tnre  boaid,'  pnomqited  Jlnggen,  in  a  stage  '  aside.' 

** ' Ko,  bit/  cried  the  iwiTiagBrj  lijoomrnog  sternly.  *I  wish  yoa 
wouldn't  intenmpt  me.' 

"'All  x]ghir--dxive  on,'  xepIiBd  tiie  eemedian,  with  a  comio 
grimace.  < 

"  *  I  was  going  to  ohsemeb' MBnmed  the  managar,  'when  a  lady 
oondeBeends*-!  meaik — when  loMly  woman  stoops    to    a — stoope 


"'Folly,'  soggested  Hiss  6enq»hina  Tinfcs,  a  giddy  yom^ 
ereatore,  who  had  gained  immoneo  popnladiy  in  the  '  Jookey 
Dance/  and  in  the  ohameter  song  of '  Buksey,  wicksey,  wobbledy, 
woa,'  whidh  received  a  tcq>le  enooie  erery  evening  between  the 
acts.  The  darkest  of  frowns  melted  into  the  blandest  of  sndlss 
when  he  perodred  the  qnarter  from  ^tnm  this  seeoaid  inter- 
raption  had  oome;  for  Sy^hina  Vinks  was  a  managerial,  as  wbO 
as  a  popular  favonrite. 

" '  I  was  afaont  to  6b&K¥%*  he  said, '  that  in  our  capacity  as 
men  and  Britons  who  iiever  wiH  be  shrras,  it's  onr  loyal  dooty 
to  drink  the  health  of  Sk  Blessed  Mi^jesty  of  Glorions  Memoiy, 
and  long  life  to  him,  indnding  the  ladies  and  the  «at  of  the 
B'yle  Family,  which  I  call  on  eveiy  one  present  who  respects 
onr  noble  oonstitootioin  as  by  law  estaUdahed  in  these  happy 
realms — as  has  been  shed  by  onr  posterity,  and  deUvered  unsul- 
lied to  our  ancestors  which  are  to  come  after  as.' 

"  '  Qoodi '  eafcJaimed  the^ragedian. 

"  'I  therefore  prc^ose  a  sentiment,  which  I  frel  will  be  responded 
to  with  those  enthnoastlo  emotions  we  aU  cheridi  here,'  shqiping 
his  frogged  besom  impressively,  '  when  I  mention  to  yon  thoee 
venerable  hinstitootions — who  fight  the  battles  of  their  oonntry 
abroad  and  at  home.' 

"  '  I*n  drink  that,'  said  Dowbiggin,  pushing  in  his  glass, 
which  he  had  surreptitiously  emptied  before  the  toast  had  been 
given. 

"  '  Silence ! '  cried  the  manager,  imperiously.  '  Fve  not  done. 
I  alloode  to  the  gallant  defenders  of  Britain's  noblest  bulwarks, 
because — a — ^there's  a  lady  present — ^who's  a  homament  to 
society,  and  especially  the  sex  she  adorns.' 
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"  The  manager  paused,  and  sfcined  the  punch  in  the  bowl  before 
him.    Sylphina  Yinks  gave  a  consoioas  giggle. 

" '  I  said  a  lady — and  I  repeat  the  word/  continned  the 
manager  somewhat  fiercely ;  *  a  female  of  that  sex  we  all  adore— 
and  which  we  nerer  mean  to  leave  o£P  adoring.' 

"  '  Never ! '  echoed  Augustus  de  Oourcy,  a  drab-haired  youth 
who  played  the  walking  gentleman,  casting  an  affidavit  of  his 
attachment  in  a  tender  glance  across  the  table  at  Sylphina  Yinlcs, 
for  whom  he  had  fonaken  the  honest  trade  (k  tobacco-pipe 
making  and  the  vulgar  name  of  Smiggs. 

"  '  One,'  proceeded  Dumbleton,  looking  towards  Bachel — '  One 
who  has  made  her  first  appearance  amongst  us  this  evening/ 
(applause  from  the  gentlemen),  '  and  hope  it  won't  be  the  last ' 
(visible  consternation  among  the  younger  ladies).  '  We're  an  'appy 
family.  Miss — a — a— excuse  me— your  name  is ? ' 

"  *  Leslie,'  murmured  Bachel,  blushing  deeply. 

'* '  Leslie,  yes — ^to  be  sure— Miss  Leslie,  we  live  together  as 
peaceable  as  doves  or  lambs ' 

"  '  Fiend ! '  shrieked  De  Gourcy  at  the  top  of  his  small  voice, 
suddenly  starting  to  his  feet  with  a  face  winter  than  one  of  his 
own  tobacco-pipes. 

" '  What's  ike  matter?  '  said  the  manager,  sternly. 

"  *  That's  the  matter,'  cried  the  excited  youth,  pointing  to  the 
tragedian,  who  in  a  moment  of  abstraction  had  permitted  his 
ann  to  wander  round  the  taper  waist  of  the  &vourite. 

"  *  Oh,  Phina  Yinks !  Phina  Yinks  I  It's  done  to  wound  me — 
to  pierce  me  to  the  heart,  and  drive  me  to  desperation  and 
laudanum,'  cried  the  unfortunate  young  man,  rushing  wildly  {ix>m 
the  room  in  a  passion  of  tears. 

"  Mrs.  Dumbleton  solemnly  adjured  the  company  not  to  let  the 
harmony  of  the  evening  be  broken  by  a  foolish  boy's  temper — 
an  injunction  they  gladly  obeyed,  as  the  bowl  was  nearly  fiiU. 
Bachel  and  I,  however,  took  the  opportunity  of  the  confusion  to 
retire  unperceived  from  the  festive  scene." 

{To  he  eofUinued,) 
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CHAPTER    XXXIII. 

KILLSABli's  FATE. 

Bob  Rot  conveyed  his  prisoner  to  the  head  of  Loch  Katrine, 
and  by  the  time  ho  arrived  there,  ezhansted  by  toil,  by  the  rongh 
nature  of  the  steep  paths  he  had  been  forced  to  traverse  with 
such  unwonted  celerity,  and  moreover  being  in  constant  fear  of  a 
dreadf  al  death  by  hanging  on  a  tree,  being  drowned  like  a  cur  with 
a  stone  at  his  neck,  or  being  shot  by  a  platoon  of  MacGregors, 
the  xmhappy  Killearn  was  in  a  deplorable  plight,  and  had  long 
since  become  quite  passive  in  the  hands  of  his  captors. 

By  order  of  Bob  Boy,  Greumoch  placed  him  in  a  boat,  and 
rowed  him  to  an  island  in  the  loch,  now  well  known  to  tourists  as 
'<  Ellen's  Isle ;"  it  was  covered  with  the  richest  oopsewood,  and 
there,  in  a  hut  with  Greumoch  and  another  equally  grim  Celt  to 
watch  him,  Killeom  remained  in  captivity,  during  which  nothing 
was  known  of  his  fate  in  the  Lowlands,  until  he  was  permitted  to 
write  to  the  Duke. 

This  letter,  which  he  was  compelled  to  date  from  Chapelerroch, 
lest  the  real  place  of  his  detention  should  become  known, 
acquainted  the  Duke  that  he  was  the  helpless  prisoner  of  Bob 
Boy,  who  was  resolved  to  detain  him  until  a  ransom  of  8,400 
marks  Scots  was  paid  for  the  damage  done  by  Lord  Cadogon's 
troops  at  Craigroston  and  Auchinchisollan ;  adding,  moreover,  that 
he  would  receive  "  hard  usage  if  any  militozy  party  was  sent 
after  him." 

In  breathless  suspense  poor  Mr.  Grahame  waited  for  a  reply, 
but  the  Duke  was  in  London,  the  means  and  the  mode  of  postal 
transmission  were  slow  in  those  days,  and  no  answer  came  to  his 
prayer. 

n.  2  L 
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GhrenmoclL  frequently  terrified  him  by  saying  lie  alioiild  be  cat 
joint  from  joint  and  sent  to  London  in  a  hamper,  packed  in 
heather,  like  a  hannch  of  venison  for  the  Duke's  table. 

After  being  detained  a  considerable  time,  one  day,  when  hope 
of  release  was  beeoming  more  and  more  &int,  Kilkam  saw  a  boat 
pulled  by  eight  sturdy  rowers  in  MacGregor  tartan,  the  chief 
colours  of  which  are  red,  green,  and  black,  coming  down  the  loch 
firom  Glengyle. 

It  reached  the  island,  and  a  tall,  armed  Highlander,  in  whom  he 
recognized  Bob  Boy,  leaped  ashore,  and  advanced  towards  the 
hut,  followed  by  several  of  his  men. 

Killeam,  bdieving  that  his  last  hoar  had  arrived,  and  that  they 
had  come  to  execute  him,  drew  forth  his  breeches  bible  wiUi 
trembling  hands,  and  so  much  did  Ins  tongue  fail  him  that  he 
could  scarcely  reply  to  Bob's  courteous  but  ironical  salute. 

**  EjUeam,"  said  he,  "  I  am  oome  to  set  you  at  Hberty.  Mon- 
trose, your  master,  has  proved  as  treabherous  to  you  as  he  has 
been  to  me.  Little  reeks  he  ^^Mther  I  ha^g  yoa  on  one  of  those 
trees,  or  give  you  a  swim  in  the  loch  with  a  stone  at  your  nedk  1 
You  are  free ;  and  this  you  must  adflaat  is  very  different  treatment 
to  that  which  I  should  experience  if  oor  divomstances  were  re- 
versed, and  I  were  ffour  prisoner,  as  now  you  are  mine.  Betam,wilik 
this  advice  from  me.  Golleot  no  more  the  rents  of  that  land  frem 
wlienoe  I  took  yoo,  as  I  mean  to  be  fiMtor  there  myself  in  futore.*' 

«Tou,MaoQi«gorP** 

«  I — and  what  matter  is  there  for  wonder  P  All  that  ooantry 
which  Montrose  and  man  than  he  brink  and  boast  as  their  own, 
is  but  a  portion  of  the  heritage  of  Olaai  Alpine.  By  frilae  irt- 
tainder  and  stodied  l^gal  viUasiies  we  h»re  lost  it ;  thus  whatever 
is  possessed  by  the  Grahames,  the  Murrays,  and  the  Drnm- 
monds  are  oars,  and  oars  they  ahatt  be  with  the  help  of  God  and 
our  good  daymores !  ** 

He  then  restored  to  the  bewildered  Kilkani  aD  his  papers, 
reodpts,  and  rental4iodk,  md  sevt  him  tuMler  an  eseort  hcNnewvrd 
throng  the  Pass  of  Abeifoyle  aete  as  the  kills  of  Bnchaaaa. 

On  this  man,  who  had  so  greatiy  aided  in  his  nia,  and  who 
had  so  grossly  insaited  his  wife,  he  tins  ^  took  no  perscHial  satis- 
faction," says  a  writer,  "  which  certainly  shows  the  mildness  of 
his  eharaeter,  when  we  oonsider  the  habils  smI  mode  of  ^-.fciTi^iwg 
of  the  HigUandsn  of  his  dsy." 

in  aooordanoe  with  his  tHraii  he  ssw  proeeededtosanmcm  the 
whole  heritors  and  fieurmers  of  the  western  district  of 
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to  meet  bam  in  the  old  ckoTcli  of  Drymen,  there  to  pc^  the  black 
maQ  whioh  for  aome  time  part  they  had  neglected  to  send  to  hia 
nephew  Glengyk. 

On  the  appointed  day  ha  marched  there  ifith  five  hvndred  men 
faJiy  armed,  and  todc  poisenion  of  the  ancient  chnrehf  which,  as 
tradition  oreni,  the  Wiaard  Napier  (whoee  caatle  is  dose  by) 
removed  firom  another  place  to  its  preaent  aite. 

The  land  here  belonged  dhiefiy  to  the  GMiaanes  of  Montroae 
and  Gkurtmore,  yet  anch  waa  the  teixor  of  MacGhregor's  name,  tha(b 
all  the  fjEUTuers  attended  and  duly  paid  the  usual  tribute — all  at 
least  save  one,  who  was  bold  enough  to  decline  compliance ;  in 
consequence  of  which  his  lands  were  instantly  swept  of  everything 
that  could  be  carried  off,  or  driven  into  the  mountains. 

Immediately  on  his  return  from  London  the  Duke  of  Montrose 
applied  to  the  Scottish  Commander-in-Chief,  Lieutenant  General 
Carpenter,  for  a  sufficient  body  of  troops  to  repress,  if  not  totally 
lOot  out,  the  MaoGhvgora,  wiio  were  now  feasting  in  ease,  triumph, 
aad  jollitrf  on  the  phmder  of  hia  estaAes,  in  their  fastnesses  at  the 
bead  of  Loch  Katrine. 

Bob  Boy  gave  a  grand  entertainment  in  tiie  old  Highland 
fashion  at  Port  Nellan,  aad  the  joviality  was  great,  for  the 
fcmnerly  poor  and  pennfless  members  of  the  clan  he  had  enridied 
by  the  lE^xnl  of  their  oppveesGra. 

On  tUs  oooasion  deer  and  beeves  weie  roaeted  whole,  and  hud 
<m  hurdles  or  span  placed  athwart  the  trunks  of  trees,  so 
arranged  as  to  form  a  mstio  table,  at  which  hundreds  could  seat 
themselves.  For  a  hall  they  had  the  open  valley,  bordered  by 
the  great  moontatns  that  lock  down  on  Glengyle,  canopied  by 
the  masts  and  chmda  of  heaven ;  in  the  cEstauee  the  blue  water 
aaid  thewooded  isles  of  Loch  Katrine,  all  reddening  in  the  setting 
snn,  and  oivenhadowed  by  the  vast  summit  of  Benvenue. 

Alpine  and  other  pipets  plat^sed,  nor  were  hafrpers  from  the 
Western  Ues  waotmg  to  maike  mnssB  there,  and  plenteous 
libatbns  of  whisky  (tiiat  never  paid  duty  to  the  king),  of  olaret 
landed  by  French  smugglers,  and  of  Helen's  home-brewed  ale  went 
vousad  in  stoops  aad  qnaicfas  and  Juggies. 

There  on  Bob's  x%fat  bond  sat  Ids  aged  mother,  vtith  the  little 
^gl^A  bey,  fiany  Hnske,  upon  her  knee,  for  the  child  was 
altanately  the  plaything  and  pet  of  her  and  of  her  danghter-in- 
Jbw,  Hden  MaoGiegor. 

After  this  great  open-air  banqaet  reds  were  danced  on  the 
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BmooiJi  tarf,  and  torches  of  blazing  pine  were  tied  to  poles  wHen 
the  light  of  the  long,  clear  midsummer  night  began  to  fail. 

But  lo !  a  sudden  gathering  of  dark  clouds,  and  the  playing  of 
green  lightning  about  the  summit  of  Benvenue,  announced  a 
coming  storm,  warning  all  to  separate  and  seek  shelter  ere  mid- 
night came.  Ifany  supposed  the  sudden  storm  which  so  rapidly 
followed  this  entertainment  was  ominous  of  coming  evil ;  but  a 
few  hours  after  it  was  discovered  to  have  been  the  means,  perhaps, 
of  saving  Bob  Boy  and  all  his  followers  &om  death  or  capture. 


CHAPTEB    XXXIV. 

OBEUHOCH  TAKSK. 

On  the  evening  of  the  rustic  banquet,  in  compliance  with  tho 
request  of  the  Duke  of  Montrose,  three  bodies  of  troops  were  on 
their  march,  by  three  different  routes,  to  surprise  the  whole 
of  the  MacGregors. 

One  party  of  the  15th  Foot  (then  as  we  have  said  called 
Harrison's  Begiment)  advanced  &om  Glasgow;  another  of  the 
South  British  Fusiliers,  under  Major  Huske,  came  from  Stirling, 
accompanied  by  the  ungrateful  Grahame  of  Killearn  as  Sheriff 
Depute  of  Dumbartonshire ;  and  a  third  party  consisting  of  the 
Scots  Boyals  (or  1st  Begiment  of  the  Line)  advanced  from 
Finlarig. 

But  their  marching  was  slow  and  devious,  for  the  country  was 
strange,  especially  to  the  English  troops,  none  of  whom  could  be 
quartered  in  Scotland  prior  to  the  Union  in  1707.  The  High- 
lands were  then  without  roads,  and  the  Gk>vemment  possessed 
**  no  correct  map  of  those  unexplored  regions  which,"  as  a  recent 
writer  says,  "  were  almost  as  little  known  south  of  the  Tweed — 
or  we  may  rathw  say,  eotUh  of  the  Toy — as  the  African  deserts, 
or  the  interior  of  North  America." 

Hence,  a  night  march  among  those  pathless  mountains  was  an 
arduous  task  in  these  times;  and  on  this  occasion  the  rain 
descended  in  blinding  torrents ;  the  water-courses  became  white 
cascades;  mere  runnels  were  swollen  to  streams,  and  streams 
became  dark  impassable  floods.  The  guides  led  the  troops  astray, 
either  wilfully  or  by  mischance ;  so  that  all  arrived  too  late  at  the 
passes,  and  ere  the  storm  was  fairly  over,  Bob  Boy  (whom  thqr 
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had  hoped  to  pounce  upon  when  in  bed)  had  intelligence  of  his 
nnwelcome  visitors,  and  got  all  his  men  nnder  arms. 

Some  firing  took  place  about  daybreak,  and  the  king's  troops 
retreated,  after  the  loss  of  only  one  man,  a  grenadier,  who  was 
shot  by  Coll  MacGhregor  from  the  summit  of  a  rock ;  but  in  retiring 
the  Scots  Boyals  captured  and  carried  off  Bob's  right-hand  man, 
and  long  tried  follower,  poor  Greumoch  MacGregor,  who  was 
immediately  transmitted  to  the  Tolbooth  of  Creiff.* 

Greumoch  had  been  taken  when  lurking  in  the  Clachan  of 
Aberfoyle,  a  circle  consisting  of  ten  large  stones,  a  dmidical 
temple,  situated  on  rising  ground  near  the  Parish  manse. 

On  tidings  reaching  Edinburgh  that  this  important  outlaw  had 
been  captured,  Brigadier  Greorge  Preston,  of  Yalleyfield,  governor 
of  the  castle,  dispatched  a  sergeant  and  six  troopers  of  Campbell's 
Dragoons  (the  Scots  Greys)  to  Creiff,  where  they  received  Greu- 
moch, with  strict  orders  to  watch  him  by  day  and  night  until 
delivered  to  the  civil  authorities,  and  safely  lodged  in  the  heart  of 
Midlothian.  Being  the  first  of  Bob*s  men  who  had  fallen  into 
their  hands,  and  moreover  being  that  bold  outlaw's  chief  follower 
and  kinsman,  it  was  resolved  by  rope,  by  axe,  and  knife  to  make 
a  terrible  example  of  him  by  a  public  execution — to  have  him 
hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered. 

But  in  all  these  barbarities  they  were  nearly  anticipated  by  the 
buzghers  of  Crieff,  who  hated  the  Celts  for  repeatedly  burning 
their  town,  and  a  mob  followed  the  captive,  shouting — 

"  The  wuddy — ^the  wuddy !  a  tow — a  tow !  let  him  fynd  the 
wecht  o'  himsel  by  the  craig ! "  (which  meant  in  English — "  The 
gallows — ^the  gallows  I  a  rope — a  rope  I  let  him  feel  the  wdght  of 
himself  by  the  neck  I ") 

So  cried  the  Lowlanders,  as  Greumoch  was  conducted  by  the 
troopers,  not  as  the  mob  expected,  to  the  fatal  circle  at  the 
Gallow-hill,  where  the  Stewards  of  Stratheam  held  their  courts 
of  old ;  but  away  on  the  road  that  led  to  the  south. 

Bound  upon  a  horse,  the  sergeant  marched  his  prisoner  through 
the  long  and  lovely  valley  of  the  Earn ;  with  carbines  loaded, 
a  trooper  rode  on  each  side  of  him,  with  orders  to  shoot  him  down 
if  he  attempted  to  escape. 

•  "  Feb.  — ,  1717.  Gremoch  Gregorach,  airt  and  part  with  Rob  Roy  alias 

MacGregfor,  in  seizing  of Grahame  of  Killeam ;  robbing  hinii  canyin;; 

him  away,  and  detaining  him  a  prisoner  several  days.  A  party  ordered  to  bo 
sent  by  Brigadier  Preston  to  guard  him  from  Crieff  Gaol  to  Edinburgh." — 
Records  of  Vu  Tolhooth  of  Edinburgh, 
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A  vifiage  near  Bwaldane  fanned  their  first  haltiDg  place.  There 
one  of  the  troopers,  who  seemed  less  rough  thsn  his  coaoxadeB* 
gave  Ghviunoch  a  dram,  on  which  the  sergeant  said — 

**  Come,  Highlander,  111  teach  70a  a  toaset" 

<«  Will  yon  P"  asked  Grenmodi,  snllenlf . 

*'  Yes — ^yon  doar  looking  Bedshaak." 

•«  "Well — ^my  glass  is  fnlL" 

"  Here's  to  the  health  of  Sjng  George — and  to  the  oonfbaioii 
of  his  enenues,  indnding  Bob  Boy,  the  P^>e,  the  Devil,  and  the 
Pretender !" 

On  hearing  this  oiensi^ie  ^peeeh,  Cb^enmodi  daaiied  Hie  giaas 
and  its  fiery  oontaita  faXL  into  the  eyea  of  th«  sergeant  and  half- 
Uinded  him. 

Inspired  with  rage,  iho  san-eomanssionedF  officer  ordered  his 
men  to  seoore  the  prisoner  beyond  all  chance  of  escape  during 
the  night.  The  dragoons  selected  a  heavy  old-fashioned  chair,  in 
whidi  they  placed  Greiunodi,  and  tied  thereto  his  hands,  arms, 
and  legs,  lacing  about  him  some  twenty  yards  of  rope,  the  knots 
of  which  were  tied  behind ;  and  now,  deeming  him  secure  beyond 
all  hope  of  flight,  they  stabled  their  horses,  threw  off  their 
aocoatrements,  applied  tibemselyes  to  the  whisky  bottle,  and  after 
making  very  merry,  retired  to  rest  in  the  outer  room. 

When  all  was  dark  and  still,  and  xh>ot  Greomooh's  hands  and 
limbs  were  fast  becoming  swollen,  benumbed,  and  stiff — all  but 
powerless,  in  consequence  of  Hie  oruel  manner  in  whicii  the 
soldiers  had  bound  him — ^he  remembered  having  seen  a  knife  on 
the  table,  where  the  sergeant  had  left  it  by  chance. 

Could  he  but  readi  that  knife !  But,  tied  as  he  was,  of  what 
use  could  it  be  P  Yet  there  occurred  to  him  an  idea,  which  he 
resolved  at  once  to  put  in  practice. 

By  yigorous,  yet  ahnost  noiseless,  efforts  with  his  feet,  he 
dragged  the  chair  across  the  room  towards  the  table.  At  last  he 
reached  it,  and,  after  being  so  frequently  baffled  that  he  waa 
about  to  relinquish  the  attempt  in  despair,  he  contrived  to  take 
up  the  knifb  in  his  month,  and  to  grasp  the  handle  firmly  wit^L 
his  teeth. 

Then,  by  turning  his  head  on  each  side  altematdy,  he  applied  the 
edge  so  successfully  to  the  cords  which  crossed  his  shoulders,  that 
he  soon  severed  them.  By  this  process  he  gradually  got  one  hand 
loose ;  but  for  many  minutes  it  hang  powerless  by  his  side.  How- 
ever, anon  he  graaped  the  knife  with  it,  and  in  a  short  time  waa 
free ;   but  on  rising  from  the  chair,  so  much  were  his  limba 
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benTuikbed,  thsfc  ha  staggered  like  a  t^y  man,  and  overtnmed 
both  chair  imd  table.  Beaviiy  tliey  Mi  with  a  crash  on  the  floor  I 
Ghreamoch  nuhed  to  the  wm6aw,  opened  it^  and  leaped  into  the 
dark  and  silent  street  of  t^  villBge ;  but  ai  the  aame  moment, 
fz0m  another  window  of  the  honae,  two  carbines  flaahed,  and 
the  balls  whizaed  paat  as  the  troopera  fiiwd  at  him  in  their 
shirts. 

*'  Yon  are  only  dragooBa»"  ahonted  Grenmooh,  in  Qoelic;  ^and 
dragooDfl  never  hit  anything;  so  fire  away  I" 
Then  with  a  derisive  laogh  ha  dia^ppeared  in  tho  darknesa. 


CHAPTEB     XXXT. 
boob's  babbow  bbcavb. 

The  Duke  of  Montroae  b^gan  to  despair  of  ever  ca^tnzing  Bob 
Boy  or  of  oonqnering  his  men ;  bat  he  distribatad  among  his 
tenantry  a  great  nnmber  of  muskets,,  bayonets,  and  swords,  wdtk 
plenty  of  ammunition,  that  they  might  be  able  to  defend  them- 
aaUea  if  attacked;  but  all  these  military  stores  fell  into  the  hands 
Off  the  enemy,  for  Bob,  MacAJeiater,  Greumoch,  Coll,  and  other 
MacGregors,  by  a  systematic  seriee  of  aiitacka  or  visits  in  the 
night»  disarmed  all  the  tenants  in  soooession ;  so  the  Doke  gained 
nothing  by  the  arrangement. 

Another  insurrection  for  the  House  of  Stuart  was  expected  in 
the  Highlands ;  and  aa  the  MacGregors,  by  their  conflicts,  xaida, 
and  depredations,  had  collected  a  great  quantity  of  weapons,  more 
than  were  requisite  for  their  personal  equipment.  Bob  Boy  had 
all  these  carefully  oiled,  packed  in  well-greasad  cowhides,  and 
bnried  in  secret  places,  where  perhaps  many  of  them  remain 
undiscovered  to  this  day. 

The  MacGregors  daily  became  more  daring,  and  sometimes 
drove  away  the  cattle  flrom.  the  parks,  beneath  the  very  windows 
of  Buchanan  House,  wliere  the  Duke  resided.  The  practice  of 
'*  lifting,"  as  it  was  termed,  the  cattle  of  a  hostile  clan  was  then, 
and  for  many  years  after,  common  in  the  Highlands ;  and  as  the 
feud  between  Bob  and  his  Grace  was  of  the  most  bitter  nature,  he 
carried  the  system  to  the  utmost  extent. 

The  Duke's  rental  was  principally  payable  in  kind.  Thus  Killeam 
had  established  large  grananea  for  storing  up  com,  meal,  butter. 
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cheese,  &e.,  at  a  place  called  Moulin  and  elsewhere,  which  ho 
deemed  secnre.  Tet  at  all  these  store-houses  Bob  Boy  appeared 
rognlarly,  when  least  expected,  and  demanded  supplies  of  grain, 
meal,  or  cheese  for  the  nse  of  his  family,  his  followers,  or  for  the 
poor  people  of  the  district,  who  were  ail  devoted  to  him,  for  ho 
was  deemed  the  friend  and  &ther,  protector  and  champion,  of  all 
who  were  necessitons,  nnfortonate,  or  oppressed. 

For  the  quantities  thus  taken  he  regularly  gave  signed  receipts, 
which  stated  that  he  took  these  goods  as  a  return  in  some  part  for 
the  property  of  which  the  Duke  had  so  unjustly  deprived  him ; 
and  at  times  he  frequently  compelled  the  Montrose  tenantry  to 
convey  the  goods  thus  appropriated  to  his  house  at  Port  NeUan, 
or  wherever  they  were  required. 

In  his  desperation,  Montrose  resolved  to  attempt  the  capture  of 
Bob  in  person,  and  applied  to  the  Privy  Council  for  authority  to 
raise  a  body  of  horse  and  foot  militia  among  his  own  dependants, 
supposing  probably  that  they  would  be  better  suited  to  a  warfare 
among  the  mountains  than  tiie  troops  of  the  line. 

It  is  said  that  the  Duke  had  such  a  dread  of  the  greater  or 
more  active  enmity  of  Bob  Boy  that,  singularly  enough,  "  hii 
name  was  intentionally  omitted,  and  the  act  was  expressed  in 
general  terms,  as  being  one  to  repress  somers,  robbers,  and  broken 
men — ^to  raise  the  hue-and-cxy  aAer  them,  to  recover  goods  stolen 
by  them,  and  to  seize  their  persons." 

In  consequence  of  the  state  of  society  which  then  existed  in 
the  Highlands,  where  the  people  dwelt  in  tribes  or  communities 
and  in  sequestered  glens,  which  were  separated  by  great  mountain 
ridges,  by  pathless  forests,  while  deep  defiles  or  narrow  passes 
formed  the  only  access  to  the  country,  sudden  raids  and  onslaughts, 
if  vigorously  conducted,  could  be  easily  made,  with  great  peril, 
however,  and  with  certain  subsequent  vengeance. 

The  two  bodies  of  horse  and  foot  now  mustered  and  armed  by 
Montrose  were  composed  of  men  entirely  devoted  to  him,  and 
more  or  less  antagonistio  to  the  MacGregors,  at  whose  hands  they 
had  all  suffered  severely.  They  wore  the  Duke's  livery — ^blue 
coats  faced  with  red,  wiih  trews  c^  the  Grahame  tartan,  and  each 
wore  in  his  bonnet  a  laurel  leaf.  There  was  not  a  man  among 
them  but  had  something  to  revenge,  in  the  shape  of  a  farm  burned, 
a  kinsman  slain,  or  a  herd  carried  off;  so  the  measures  now  put 
in  force  against  him  compelled  Bob  Boy  to  be  more  than  ever 
wary,  for  although  hitherto  most  fortunate  in  all  his  achievements 
and  escapes,  he  could  not  hope  to  be  always  so. 
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Selecting  a  time  when  many  of  the  MacGhregors  were  absent  at 
distant  fairs,  on  a  dnsky  evening  in  the  November  of  1717,  it  was 
resolved  to  beat  np  BoVe  quarters. 

Assisted  by  a  few  of  the  Horse  Grenadiers  of  MacDongal  (now 
a  Heatenant-colonel),  the  Duke's  Militia,  led  by  a  gentleman  named 
Colonel  Grrahame,  a  brave  and  determined  fc^ow,  who  had  served 
under  Charles  XTT.  in  his  war  with  Bossia,  passed  rapidly  and 
unseen  through  the  Pass  of  Aberfoyle,  and  about  midnight  reached 
the  house  and  clachan  of  Fort  Nellan,  at  the  head  of  Loch 
Katrine. 

There  was  no  moon,  and  all  was  dark  and  still ;  not  even  a  dog 
barked,  when  the  house,  which  was  thatched  with  heather,  was 
completely  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  men  with  muskets  loaded 
and  bayonets  fixed.  The  dragoons  were  led  by  the  only  unwiUing 
member  of  the  expedition — ^Willie  Gremmil,  now  a  sergeant. 

The  cottages  wherein  MacAleister,  Ghreumoch,  and  others  dwelt, 
adjoined  the  house  of  Bob,  and  formed  a  kind  of  small  square,  in 
the  centre  of  which  was  a  patch  of  ground,  cultivated  as  a  kitchen 
garden,  and  common  to  the  whole  community. 

These  cottages  were  built  as  such  edifices  are  still  constructed 
in  the  Highlands.  The  smoothed  face  of  a  rock  made  the  floor ; 
several  large  boulders  of  black  whin  formed  the  comers  of  the 
gables,  and  a  few  courses  of  turf  plastered  with  clay  made  up  the 
walls.  On  the  rough  pine  cabers  of  the  roof  lay  the  thatch,  com- 
posed of  fern  with  its  root  ends  outwards,  and  tied  with  ropes  of 
twisted  heather. 

As  these  humble  edifices  burned  like  a  heap  of  straw.  Colonel 
Grrahame  said, — 

"  Fire  all  these  thatched  roofs  at  once,  and  smoke  the  rascals 
out  like  foxes.    Then  shoot  down  every  one  who  comes  forth." 

"  Nay,  nay,  colonel,"  said  an  old  officer,  a  quartermaster  named 
James  Stewart ;  "  under  favour,  sir,  I  will  have  ne  hand  in  such 
butcherly  work.     Our  orders  are " 

"  To  seize  or  destroy  Bob  Boy  at  all  hazards  ! " 

"Yes — but  we  have  not  King  William's  sign-manual  in  our 
pockets  to  make  another  Glenooe  at  the  head  of  Loch  Katrine," 
retorted  the  quartermaster. 

"  8irrah*---do  you  dispute  my  orders  P "  began  the  colonel, 
furiously,  wnen  Sergeant  Gemmil  approached  and  said, — 

"Please  your  honours,  to  fire  Ihe  cottages  would  rouse  the 
whole  country  on  us,  as  if  the  fiery  cross  went  through  it ;  and  wo 
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afaoold  all  be  oat  to  pieeeB»  bone  and  aniv  faefoseiie  cmkl  «tcape 
hj  Abeilbyle,  or  tiie  Pass  of  LoGhaed." 

"  Egad,  yon  are  right,  sergeant.;,  ao  kt  us  beat  vp  Hob  rogae's 
quarters  more  qniatly/'  mpSied  Gbahasne. 

ThoQ|^  the  koiise  waa  hnathle,  faeiiig  merely  a  eottege  with 
stone  walls,  the  door  was  strong;  but  it  was  soon  dadbed  open  by 
a  musket  butt ;  ih«n  aU  ahnink  back,  with  their  bayonets  at  the 
ohsirge^  expecting  MsoOregori  like  a  baited  lion,  to  spring  finrtk 
upon,  them  sword  in  hsjuU  fiur  all  dseaded  the  Imgth  and  strength 
of  his  arm ;  but  instead  there  appeared  only  three  women  trembling 
m  their  night-dresaes. 

One  of  these,  an  aged  woman,  waa  Boib'a  mother ;  tiie  othera 
were  Hden  MaeGregor  and  her  foster-sistcE,  who,  when  ahemamed, 
had  eeme  with  her  from  her  fisthar's  hense  of  Gomar,  whieh  stood 
on  the  eafitern  slope  of  Ben  Lomond. 

On  CokDel  Gxahame  in^erioaaly  demandiag  "where  Bobert 
MacGvegor  Campbell  was  P  "  they  aesored  him  that  he  and  all  hia 
fbOowers  were  absent;  aiBi  that  if  this  was  donbted,  the  honae 
might  be  searched. 

''Absent — where?"  said  Gsahame^  biting  hia  long  leather 
ganntlet  with  imdisgoised  vemtiim, 

Sre  the  ladies  ooold  speal^  a  soont  or  spynamod  MacLaran — 
the  same  penson  whom  Bob  had  met  at  the  inn  of  Ghapelerroch — 
anivedtbreathleBBly»  to  inform  the  colonel  iiiat  on  the  preceding 
evening  he  had  seen  llCaoGbegor  with  a  chosen  party  of  his  mem 
at  a  change-house,  or  wayside  tavern,  near  Orianlariah  in 
StrathfiUan. 

"  Yon  are  sore  of  this  P  "  ssid  the  colonel,  sternly  and  sna- 
picioaflly* 

"  Sure  as  that  I  now  address  yon,  sir." 

"  If  this  be  trae,  yoa  shall  have  ten  guineas;  but  woe  to  yon, 
rascal,  if  yon  decore  ns !  Sergeant  Gkmadl,  look  to  this  Miow, 
and  if  he  attempts  to  give  ns  the  slip  before  we  reach  StrathfiUan 
shoot  him  down." 

Leaving  the  fJEurmhonse  nntoodied,  for  to  fire  it  would  have 
defeated  the  object  in  view,  the  cokmel's  party,  gnided  by  the  spy, 
proceeded  np  Glengyle,  firom  thence  across  the  Braes  of  Bal- 
qnhiddsr,  and  jnst  as  day  began  to  brighten  the  monntain  peaks, 
tiiey  found  th^selves  at  the  lonely  change-honse  of  Orianlarich, 
which  stood  in  a  sequestered  and  pastoral  part  of  StrathfiUan. 

Bob  Boy,  as  the  spy  infbtrmed  them,  waa  then  in  the  house ;  but 
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Ui  men,  to  the  nxnuber  of  twentj,  oceapied  a  bam  wliich  adorned 
it.  In  that  place  thej  £aared  no  anrpnae,  and  kept  no  watdi ; 
tiniB,  Colonel  Graliame,  when  he  djemoonted  and  approached  the 
bam,  on  peeping  throagh  one  of  the  air  ^>eiiing8  in  the  waU, 
saw  the  llacGregorB  lying  asleep  on  some  TnmdleB  of  rtraw,  with 
their  swords,  shields,  sad  mnskets  beside  them. 

**  Yon  are  ri^it,  ftQow/'  said  he  to  MaoLarsn,  to  whom  he  gave 
at  onee  the  promised  gniaeas.  **  There  are  twenty  rogues  asleep 
liere,  and  we  shall  eat  them  off  to  a  man ;  but  the  master  thief 
must  be  taken  before  we  roase  his  fiiUowers.  Then  I  shall  hang 
the  keeper  of  this  tavern,  and  bom  it  down  wxthout  stadyiag  the 
scroples  of  onr  qnartermaster/'  he  added,  with  a  daik  frown  at 
Mr.  Stewart. 

A  dismounted  trooper  applied  the  heel  of  his  heavy  jackboot  to 
the  door  of  the  house,  and  with  a  single  kick  made  it  fly  open. 

Softly  though  the  troop  had  approached  the  dwelling,  by  riding 
on  the  grass  or  heather.  Bob  had  heard  them,  and  was  up,  clad, 
and  armed,  with  his  target  braced  upon  his  left  arm,  at  the 
moment  the  door  was  broken  open. 

He  put  forth  his  bonnet  upon  the  point  of  a  stick,  and  in  the 
giey  twilight  of  the  morning  twenty  muskets  were  dischaiged  at 
it.  Then,  before  the  scddiers  conld  reload,  he  sprang  upon  them 
with  a  shout,  and  eut  down  two.  The  noise  of  the  volley  having 
brought  all  his  men  to  their  feet,  they  rushed  from  the  bam  and 
aasaUed  the  Grahames  in  the  rear,  driving  them  and  the  Horse 
Gbenadiers  peD-mell  round  the  house,  and  severely  wounding 
several  of  them. 

"  To  the  hills  !  to  the  hiOs  !  and  Mlow  me ! "  shoated  Bob,  as 
be  slux^  his  shield  on  his  back,  and  dashed  off  at  his  utmost 
speed  towards  the  mountains. 

Under  a  fire  of  muskets  and  carbines,  he  and  his  men  crossed 
unhurt  a  torrent  that  foamed  through  the  valley,  and  seeking  a 
path,  where  few  infantry  and  certainly  no  cavalry  could  follow, 
th^  began  a  leisurdj  retreat  up  the  mountains  towards  the  head 
of  Lodi  Lomond. 

Exasperated  by  this  sudden  and  tmlooked  lor  escape.  Colonel 
€ka.hame  ordered  the  horse  to  make  a  detour,  and  the  infantry 
to  follow  in  direct  pursuit. 

Then  began  a  desultory  skirmiBii,  in  which  the  MacGregors 
had  all  the  advantage ;  for  their  tartans  blended  with  the  dun 
eoloured  heather  and  green  ferns,  while  the  militia  were  fritally 
conspicuous  in  their  blue  uniforms.    Thus,  several  were  shot,  and 
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MacAIeister  threw  the  spy,  MacLaxen,  into  a  mill  race,  near  the 
House  of  Comar,  where  he  was  swept  away  and  drowned. 

After  this,  "  the  Grahames  thought  proper  to  withdraw/'  and 
thus  ended  another  attempt  to  capture  Bob  Boy. 

To  arenge  this  defeat,  and  the  capture  of  his  factor,  it  is  related 
in  the  "  Domestic  Annals  of  Scotland,"  that  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
trose got  all  his  farmers  in  the  Lennox  armed  and  mounted,  for 
the  purpose  of  attacking  Bob ;  but  Glune-dhu,  the  nephew  of  the 
latter,  with  the  MacGregors  of  Glengyle,  attacked  his  Grace's  men, 
surrounded  and  disarm^  them.  Of  this  encounter,  we  are  unable 
to  furnish  the  details ;  but,  unfortunately  for  our  hero,  the  next 
attempt  had  a  very  different  result. 


■•o^ 
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A  W£IB3>   8T0BT. 

In  tracing  the  history  of  Bob  Bob,  we  now  como  to  one  of 
those  dark  and  supernatural  events,  which,  according  to  Highland 
tradition,  were  then  a  portion  of  the  everyday  life  of  the  Scottish 
mountaineers,  and  were  the  result  of  local  influences,  and  by  their 
minds  being  deeply  imbued  in  early  youth  by  poetry  and  music, 
by  legends  anterior  even  to  the  songs  of  Ossian,  and  by  the  solemn 
scenery  of  the  vast  solitudes  which  formed  their  home. 

The  strange  event  referred  to,  occurred  in  the  Tower  of  Glen- 
gyle. Another  version  of  it  has  been  given  by  a  celebrated 
essayist  on  the  superstitions  of  the  Highlanders,  but  without 
stating  the  locality,  or  who  were  the  actors  therein. 

Some  days  after  baffling  Colonel  Grahame's  party  at  Crian- 
laric — and  while  Montrose  was  planning  a  raid,  to  be  led  by 
himself  in  person  into  the  mountains,  for  tiie  purpose  of  capturing 
Bob  Boy — ^the  latter,  with  MacAIeister,  was  hunting  in  the  old 
Boyal  forest  of  Glenflnglas,  and  among  the  hiUs  that  look  down 
on  Glenlochy,  a  long  and  narrow  vale  in  Breadalbane,  where  in  his 
father's  time  Duncan-of-the-Heads  resided,  and  where  the  rains 
of  his  house  ore  still  to  be  traced  among  the  heather. 

Bob  and  his  foster-brother  had  urged  the  sport  in  the  good  old 
Highland  fashion,  for  then  the  clansman  would  pursue  the  antlered 
stag  for  days,  sleeping  by  night  in  his  tartan  plaid  on  the  bleak 
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moantain  side ;  or  propped  on  the  beetiing  rock,  witli  his  long  gaff 
heedless  alike  of  death  or  danger,  wonld  catch  the  scaly  salmon  in 
the  leap,  between  the  sky  and  the  foaming  cascade ;  bnt,  as  a 
recent  anthor  says,  "  nothhig  short  of  starTation  would  make  him 
take  part  in  the  bratal  German  battnes  which  now  prevail  in  the 
Highlands." 

When  on  hunting  expeditions.  Bob  always  gave  the  salmon 
taken,  the  venison  staJked,  or  the  cax)ercailzie  and  ptarmigan  shot 
by  his  long  Spanish  gnn,  to  the  poor,  or  to  the  aged  who  were  no 
longer  able  to  hunt  for  themselves;  and  often  he  shared  their 
hnts,  however  hnmble,  for  north  of  the  Highland  border  Bob  Boy 
was  everywhere  welcome  among  the  people. 

The  short  antnmn-day  was  closing ;  the  mountains  were  growing 
dark ;  the  eagle  and  hawk  had  gone  to  their  eyry  in  the  rocks  of 
Benvenue,  though  the  wild  grey  geese  were  still  floating  on  the 
bosom  of  Loch  Yoil,  when  Bob  and  MacAleister  took  their  way 
across  the  hills  to  return  home ;  but  a  storm  came  on  as  they 
descended  Glengyle,  so  instead  of  progressing  towards  Loch 
Katrine,  MacGregor  repaired  to  the  residence  of  his  nephew,  who 
in  conformity  to  the  oppressive  laws  passed  against  the  clan  was 
compelled  to  name  hunself  Gregor  MacGregor  Qrahanve,  yet  is 
better  known  as  Glune-dhu,  and  Captain  of  the  Castle  of  Donne 
under  Prince  Charles  Edward. 

On  reaching  the  tower.  Bob  found  that  his  nephew  the  laird,  with 
all  his  followers,  was  absent  on  a  hunting  match  with  the  Earl  of 
Breadalbane ;  but  the  old  housekeeper  and  butler  made  him  wel- 
come. The  two  hunters  had  brought  more  than  enough  with 
them  to  sup  the  whole  household,  for  Bob  had  two  bunches  of 
black  cocks  and  curlew  at  his  sword-belt,  and  MacAleister  carried 
a  siAall  red  deer  slung  over  his  shoulder. 

A  blazing  fire  of  bog-pine  and  fir-cones  was  made  in  the  arched 
fireplace  of  the  old  hall,  and  there  the  hunters  prepared  to  pass 
the  night  comfortably,  after  the  toil  of  their  late  hunting  expe- 
dition. 

Supper  over,  a  jorum  of  hot  whisky-toddy  was  brewed  in  an 
antique  punch-bowl ;  the  iron  gates  of  the  tower  were  secured  for 
the  night ;  the  old  servants  retired  to  their  beds,  and  Bob  and 
MacAleister  sat  by  the  ruddy  hearth,  talking  of  their  late  wander- 
ings, of  tidings  they  expected  to  hear  fix)m  Seaforth  about  a 
rising  in  the  Western  Isles ;  and  without  any  intention  of  pajBsing 
the  remainder  of  the  night  elsewhere  than  by  that  jovial  fire,  and 
wrapped  in  their  ample  ploidj!. 
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Their  late  ardaoros  wandenngs  in  the  keen  oold  moimtaiii  a2r« 
with  the  warmth  of  the  glowing  fire  and  the  eteaming  punch, 
combined  to  malce  Bob  drowsy,  and  erelang  he  doaed  off  into  a 
Bound  sleep ;  bat  MacAleoster,  as  he  afterwards  related,  felt  in  no 
way  able  to  follow  his  Leader's  example,  thongh  partioolorly 
anxious  to  do  so.  He  became  acutely  wakeful,  for  a  strange  and 
unwonted  anxiety  weighed  upon  his  mind,  and  at  times  a  shudder 
passed  over  his  frame--a  grue,  as  the  Lowlanders  term  it — a 
supposed  sign  that  an  unseen  spirit  hoTers  near  you,  or  that  eome 
one  is  treading  on  the  ground  which  is  to  form  your  grave,  how- 
ever £ur  away  that  gMumd  may  be. 

His  eyes  wandered  over  liie  old  and  faded  family  portraits 
which  adorned  the  hall ;  he  sought  to  shun  them,  bat  they  seemed 
to  exercise  a  strange  fascination  over  him,  which  compelled  him  to 
look  at  them  again  and  again,  till  they  grew«  to  his  ahmn,  almost 
instinct  with  life. 

There  was  Alaster  of  Glenstrae,  who  led  the  claa  to  battle  at 
Glenfruin,  and  who  died  on  the  gibbet  at  Hdinburgh,  looking 
grimly  out  of  his  ixon  helmeL  Thare^  too,  was  Colonel  Donald 
MacGrqgor,  in  his  wig  and  braastplate,  loddng  as  fieroe  aa  when 
he  slew  Duncan  nan  Oean,  or  carried  terror  aiaong  the  Weatland 
Whigs  when  the  Highland  host  came  down  in  the  days  of  the 
Covenanters. 

There  were  others  in  laeed  ooata  and  tartan  pladde,  bat  aU  armed 
to  the  teeth — worthies  who  had  departed  thia  life  with  a  foot  of 
cold  steel  in  their  bodies,  leaving  mooe  qnarrels  and  broadswords 
than  silver  or  gold  behind  them;  and.as  he  tnxned  from  one  pale 
face  to  another,  while  the  candles  bomed  down  and  the  fire  waxed 
low  on  the  hearth,  ItfacAkrist^w  began  to  feel  how 

"  By  dim  lights  seen,  the  portraits  of  tbe  dead 
B&T9  BOTfMithlng  gliastly,  desolate,  and  dread  T 

Add  to  an  this  the  wavering  gleams  of  the  fir^  the  weird  shadows 
they  cast  across  the  ancient  hall,  and  the  solemn  sough  of  the 
midnight  wind  without,  as  it  swept  down  Glengyle  and  moaned 
through  the  machicolated  bflittlements  of  the  old  tower,  ■^'^^■^g 
its  grated  windows  and  waving  to  and  fro  the  rosset-colonred 
tapestiy  that  overhung  ih»  doorway,  driving  ont  the  brown  moths 
to  flutter  about  the  fading  lights. 

Meanwhile  Bob  Boy  slept  heavily. 

By  Highland  superstition  it  had  long  been  understood  that 
when  two  persons  were  left  thus,  they  shoidd  either  both  sleep  at 
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tlie  same  time,  or  keep  eaeh  Miw  anrabe ;  for  if  one  sLb^  the 
other  was  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  Spirits  of  the  air. 

MacAleister  called  to  MaeGbegor»  bat  received  no  answer,  aoad 
in  the  yaolted  hall  the  hollow  echoes  of  his  own  Toioe  affirighted 
even  his  bold  i^pirit.  Then  as  a  sndden  and  heavy  chill  fell  ofver 
his  sturdy  fiwne,  and  a  sickly  and  deadly  fear  stole  into  his  heart, 
he  strove  to  rise  and  grasp  his  foster-brother,  but  found  himself 
frozen,  rivetted,  chained  as  it  veoce  .to  his  seat  by  a  power  or  will 
euperior  to  his  own  1 

At  that  moment  ihe  anas  which  dosed  the  lower  end  of  the 
hall,  and  which  had  been  violenUy  shaken  from  time  to  time  by 
the  stormy  gusts  of  wind,  was  Baddenly  parted,  and  there  entered 
two  tall  and  grim-lookiag  giUies,  in  the  Highland  dress  and  frilly 
armed,  beaxiag  lighted  candles  in  antupie  silver  branches. 

Other  fignrei^  misty,  wavering,  and  indistinct,  appeared  beyond, 
hat  in  the  gillies  MacAleister,  with  honor  in  his  sonl,  recc^^nsed 
two  MacGregoa  whom  he  had  seen  slain  in  his  boyhood,  and  whom 
he  had  aotaaJly  assisted  to  bury  near  the  rained  chvrch  on 
Inohcailloch. 

Behind  the  bearers  of  the  candles  came  a  bearded  paper,  with 
his  pipe  cm  his  shoulder,  the  drones  decorated  by  long  tartan 
streamers ;  the  bag  was  distended,  and  he  &iigered  the  notes  of  the 
chantsr  rapidly,  while  his  pale  &ce  seemed  swollen  1;^  the  exertion 
of  playing ;  but  neither  fiom  the  instmment  nor  the  tread  of  his 
feet  came  the  slightest  soand,  as  he  passed  hke  a  shadow  slowly 
round  the  hall,  v^thout  looking  on  cither  side,  though  his  glased 
eyes  shone  with  a  blue  weird  gleam  in  the  hght  of  the  fire ;  and 
then  the  henchmaai  discovered,  by  a  peonliar  mole  and  a  woond  on 
the  right  cheek  that  this  was  the  phantom  of  Alpine's  grandsire, 
who  played  the  dan  to  Glenfimin,  and  was  said  to  hsve  been 
spiiiited  away  by  the  Domme  Shie,  or  fiBwriea. 

Then  followed  many  ladies  sbmL  gentlemen  of  the  House  of 
Glengyle,  who  had  been  in  their  graves  for  years,  with  grey 
visages,  wan,  ghasfly,  and  solemn ;  and  wearing  costumes  qnamt  in 
jashirm  and  loi^  sinoe  obsolete^  or  to  be  seen  ^y  in  sodi  pertraats 
as  those  which  hung  around  the  hall. 

Spell-boimd,  iacspable  of  motion,  and  while  his  leader  slept 
aovmdly,  ICacAIeister  saw  all  these  phantoms  take  seats  at  the 
table  beside  tibem  ;  the  ladies  ^prea£ng  out  and  gracefully  dis- 
poabg  the  au^e  flrances  of  ikm  great  tubArdingaiea;.  as  if  in 
life ;  the  gentlemen  aiiljnstag  the  eork  of  their  cavaliar  locks,  or 
great  pernlDes ;  others  shook  out  the  folds  of  their  belted  plaids. 
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or  ran  their  wan  and  wasted  fingers  through  their  long  wavy 
beards,  as  they  seemed  to  converse  with  each  other,  to  assent  or 
dissent,  and  sometimes  frown — conversed,  bnt  withont  a  sound, 
for  the  pinched  bine  features  of  their  long  and  awfully  solemn 
faces  moved  spasmodically,  and  their  gestures  varied,  as  if  they 
talked,  but  not  a  voice  or  a  word  reached  the  ear  of  ihe  terrified 
MacAleister. 

At  last  one  who  closely  resembled  the  portrait  of  Alaster  of 
Glenstrae,  for  his  helmet  was  crested  by  the  entire  wing  of  a 
golden  eagle,  and  whose  neck  was  moreover  distorted  as  if  by 
strangulation  (for  Glenstrae  had  been  ignominously  hanged),  pro- 
duced a  pack  of  cards,  and  then  all  proceeded  to  play. 

The  cards  were  scarcely  dealt,  when  MacAleister  saw  the  figare 
of  Oina — of  his  daughter,  she  who  had  perished  at  Inversnaid,  with 
her  dark  hair  dishevelled  and  floating  about  her  shoulders,  wearing 
the  very  plaid  in  which  her  husband  buried  her,  hovering  at  the 
back  of  those  unearthly  visitors ;  and  with  deadly  fear  he  perceived 
that  she  was  regarding  him  with  a  sad  yet  tender  smile  in  her 
black  lack-lustre  eyes. 

It  was  remarkable  that  Oina's  form  was  more  palpable  than 
the  rest,  for  some  who  had  died  ages  ago  were  transparent,  8o 
that  he  saw  other  objects  through  them. 

After  a  time  the  players  relinquished  the  cards,  and  some 
betook  them  to  what  the  Highlanders  called  palmermore  (the 
tables),  which  requires  three  on  each  side,  who  throw  the  dice 
alternately ;  but  though  shaken  violently,  neither  boxes  nor  dice 
emitted  the  slightest  sound. 

Now  a  muffled  figure  glided  to  the  side  of  Oina. 

On  her  regards  being  again  turned  to  her  father,  this  muffled 
figure  threw  off  a  wet  and  dripping  plaid,  and  lo !  MacLaren,  the 
spy,  whom  he  had  drowned  in  the  mnlrace  at  Gomar,  stood  before 
lum,  with  a  malignant  and  demoniac  grin  on  his  cold  and  damp 
visage. 

He  drew  near  and  breathed  on  the  face  of  MacAleister ;  and  so 
cold  was  that  breath,  so  icy  and  chill,  that  it  seemed  to  freeze  tho 
marrow  in  his  bones. 

At  that  moment  a  cock  crew,  and  with  a  shriek  the  spell-bound 
man  started  to  his  feet,  to  find  the  fire  extinguished,  the  candles 
burned  out  in  their  sockets,  MacGregor  still  muffled  in  his  plaid 
and  fast  asleep  in  a  chair  beside  him,  while  grey  dawn  stole 
through  the  grated  windows  of  the  gloomy  castle  hall. 
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CHAPTEE    XXXVIL 

THS  HAUNTED  WELL, 

Bob  Eot  was  instantly  ronsed  by  MacAleister,  who,  in  an 
excess  of  terror,  related  the  vision  of  the  past  night,  and  begged 
that  they  might  retire  from  Glengyle  at  once,  as  his  soul  was 
filled  with  dismay. 

Bob,  though  deeming  the  whole  affair  a  dream,  as  it  was  no 
doubt,  felt  somewhat  disturbed  by  the  story;  for  MacAleister 
maintained  that  it  was  a  warning  of  his  last  hour  being  at  hand ; 
and  still  on  his  pale,  blanched  face  he  seemed  to  feel  the  icy 
breath  of  the  phantom  MacLaren. 

.  Bob  was  too  deeply  imbued  with  the  superstition  of  his  time 
and  country  not  to  feel  unpleasantly  impressed  by  the  whole  affair, 
and  fearing  that  something  might  be  wrong  at  Port  Nellan,  or 
that  his  presence  there  might  be  necessary,  he  and  his  follower 
set  forth  at  once  from  the  tower  of  Glengyle. 

They  proceeded  quickly  down  the  valley,  passing  through  a 
dense  old  wood,  whidi  had  grown  there  for  ages. 

In  this  wood  was  a  dear  and  silvery  fountain,  which  flowed 
into  a  tributary  of  Loch  Katrine,  and  near  it  stood  a  little  stone 
cross,  covered  with  green  moss  and  grey  lichens.  It  had  a  great 
reputation  for  sanctity,  and  though  frequently  removed  and  cast 
elsewhere  by  the  Presbyterians,  by  some  means  it  always  found  its 
way  back  to  the  well,  which  was  said  to  have  been  haunted  of  old 
by  a  beautiful  fairy,  with  long  flowing  golden  hair  and  shining 
garments  —  a  water  spirit  like  the  Undine  of  the  Crerman 
romance. 

Seeking  the  old  fountain  Bob  took  a  long  draught  of  its  pure 
cool  stream,  and  drew  aside  a  little  way  while  MacAleister  took 
off  his  bonnet  and  proceeded  to  say  a  prayer,  for  the  adventure  of 
the  past  night  pressed  heavy  on  his  heart;  but  he  had  only 
uttered  a  single  sentence,  when  he  started  back  in  terror,  exclaiming 
that  the  pale  grey  face  of  MacLaren  appeared  under  the  water  of 
the  well,  with  the  old  malignant  smile  on  his  lips  and  in  his  eyes. 

"  Your  dreams  have  bewildered  you,  Gallam,"  said  Bob  Boy ; 
"  take  courage — anon  you  will  forget  them." 

But  he  had  scarcely  spoken,  when  there  was  a  shout  that  woke 
every  echo  in  the  wood,  and    bursting   through  the  trees  and 
n.  2u 
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bashes  abont  twenty  dismounted  troopers  fell  npon  them,  sword 
and  carbine  in  hand. 

MacGr^;or's  dajmore  flaidied  fenm  its  sheath  in  a  moment ; 
and  opposing  his  shield  to  them,  he  was  abont  to  break  through 
and  escape,  when  six  levelled  their  oarbines,  and  Colonel  Grahame 
called  npon  him  to  "  surrender,  or  he  would  be  shot  down  without 
mercj! 

**  I  Imow  how  to  die,  bdt  not  how  to  yield,"  replied  MaoQregor, 
prondl^. 

"  Then  die  in  yonr  obstinacy !  '*  exclaimed  the  Colonel;  *"  fire  !* 

Bnt  Hie  troopers  paused,  on  which  the  faithful  MacAleister 
ezdaimed  to  his  foster-brother  in  GaeUc, 

"  Let  them  fire  at  me,  and  when  their  guns  «re  empty  do  tiMfu 
breaJc  through,  thou  who  wert  nuned  at  n^  motiier*8  breast — 
and  Gk>d  speed ! " 

WMk  these  words  IfaoAleister  threw  himself,  sword  in  hand, 
upon  the  troopers,  who  fired  their  carbines,  and,  pierced  by  four 
buUets,  the  devoted  foster-brother  of  Bob  Boy  fell  dead  on  the 
grass ! 

The  heart  of  the  latter  was  ^wrung  wi&in  Tifm  on  witnessing 
tiiis  sad  catastrophe,  and  instead  of  flinging  himself  with  fury  on 
the  soldiers  and  breaking  away,  as  his  foster-brother  had  ezp^ted, 
and  had  exhorted  him  to  do,  he  stood  for  a  minute  with  irresolu- 
tion, gazing  at  the  corpse,  from  which  the  blood  was  yet  welling, 
with  rage  and  sadness  on  his  iace  and  in  his  souL 

That  minute  of  irresolution  and  grief  lost  all ! 

From  every  quarter  of  the  wood,  soldiers  whom  the  firing  had 
summoned,  came  hurrying  m,  and  hemmed  round  on  eveiy  side  by 
swords,  by  levelled  bayonets,  halberts,  and  clubbed  carbines. 
Bob  Boy  was  beaten  to  the  ground,  and  when  well-nigh  senseless 
was  disarmed  and  bound  with  strong  ropes,  as  if  he  had  been  a 
madman  or  a  wild  animal. 

Then,  on  being  dragged  to  his  feet, lie  found  himself  the  prisoner 
of  the  Duke  of  Montrose,  who  surveyed  him  with  a  fierce  and 
exulting  expression  in  his  proud  and  haughty  face. 

"  Oh,''  exclaimed  HacGregor,  with  a  groaai,  ''oh,  eternal  infamy  I 
a  prisoner,  and  Montrose — to  thse!** 

(Til  ^1  flos^iinnf  J 
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CHEMISTEZ. 


EXpEamENTa  PBODUcore)  heat  and  cold, 

Wateb  is  presoated  to  as  by  nature  in  tima  fonofl,  viz.,  in  the 
GonditioiiB  d*  ico,  «st«T,  and  abeam,  aatd  inaa;-bMiitifal  experiments 
can  be  made  iritli  it  in  either  of  tiiese  atatea; — 8neir  OTTrtals. 


CatBUU  OF  SHOW. 

Verf  Sen  penms  hare  my  idea  of  the  lovd;  forms  tkey  tread 
under  &et  when  walking  over  frosh-fallen  snow,  or  remember  that 
froien  water  ia  enable  of  asanming  tiie  tbs«e  sfatUs  of  snow,  faail, 
aad  taianBrj  ice. 

The  ntmoapbere  always  oontaina  a  ooasider&ble  qnanti^  t£ 
aqoeoBS  vapour,  or  inrriaible  staaai,  which  eoUeets  in  the  form  of 
clouds,  and  in  cold  weather,  in  extn-tropioal  hriitudes,  desaenda  in 
2u2 
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the  form  of  8now»  and  ooren  the  snr&oe  of  the  earth  with  a  mantle 
of  Tirgm  white. 

Snow  has  not  only  been  seen  in  Europe,  bat  has  even  visited 
China ;  and  some  years  ago,  a  correspondent  at  Canton,  writing  to 
a  friend,  says :  "  The  elders  of  onr  Eoropean  society  are,  at  this 
moment,  in  the  ecstasy  of  revived  associations,  pelting  each  other 
with  snowballs  from  the  honse-tops  with  all  their  might." 

WATEB  DOES  KOT  CONTSACT  WHEN  BEDUCXD  TO  TIDB  FREEZING 

POINT. 

It  is  well  known  that  solids  nsnally  expand  by  heat  and  con- 
tract by  cold.  This  is  proved'  by  fitting  a  cold  bar  of  metal  into  a 
gauge,  and  then  heating  it,  when  the  bar  will  no  longer  enter  the 
same  space,  and  has   therefore  expanded. 

Liquids,  such  as  alcohol 
and  mercury,  follow  the  same 
law,  as  shown  in  the  useful 
instrument  called  the  ther- 
mometer ;  but  water  is  a  cu- 
rious exception,  and,  after 
falling  to  a  temperature  of 
iO^  F.,  begins  to  expand  till 
it  reaches  a  temperature  of 
32°,  when  it  floats  upon  the 
surface  of  the  wanner  water, 
and  thus  protects  the  lower 
strata,  containing  the  living 
insects,  plants,  and  fish  from 
the  dangerous  action  of  in- 
tense cold. — ^A.  Top  of  glass 
of  water  at  a  temperature  of 
32°,  with  lumps  of  ice  float- 
ing. B.  Bottom  of  water,  and 
temperature  at  40°.  c  c  c  c. 
Box,  on  legs,  d  d,  containing  a  freezing  mixture.  The  fact  itself 
is  proved  by  talcing  a  long  glass  and  nearly  filling  it  with  water. 
If  a  thermometer  is  placed  at  the  bottom,  the  temperature  may 
be,  say  40° ;  whilst  if  a  lump  or  two  of  ice  be  placed  on  the  top, 
it  floats  and  partly  melts,  reducing  the  temperature  of  the  water 
to  32°  Fah.  Now,  if  the  water  contracted  as  it  became  colder  the 
particles  would  become  more  condensed  or  heavier,  and  hence  they 
would  sink  to  the  bottom,  and  being  succeeded  by  fresh  quantities 
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of  warmer  water,  the  whole  volume  would  siiik  to  the  free2diig 
point,  or  32^  Fah. :  whereas  they  expand,  become  lighter,  and  swim 
on  the  surface  of  the  warmer  part  of  the  floid,  like  oil  upon 
water. 

FUSIBLE  HETAL  EXPANDS  UP  TO  A  CERTAIN  TEKPEEATUBE,  AND 
CONTBACTS  IP  THE  HEAT  IS  INCBEASED. 

Bose's  fusible  metal  is  made  by  melting  one  part  of  lead  and 
mixing  with  it  one  part  of  tin  and  two  parts  of  bismnth.  A  bar 
of  this  alloy  expands  till  it  attains  a  temperatore  of  111°  Fahren- 
heit ;  it  then  rapidly  contracts  by  the  addition  of  heat,  and  at 
156°  attains  its  greatest  density  of  contraction.  After  passing 
this  temperatore,  the  metal  again  expands,  and  melts  at  201°, 
being  eleven  degrees  below  the  boiling  point  of  water.  For  that 
reason  certain  persons,  of  conrse  wags,  have  taken  the  trouble  to 
make  spoons  of  it,  and  one  may  easily  imagine  the  surprise  of  any 
grave  person  quietly  stirring  his  or  her  tea,  to  see  the  spoon  gra- 
dually disappear  from  their  vision  and  sink  in  the  liquid  state  to 
the  bottom  o£  the  cup. 

HOW  TO   EXAMINE  THE  VABIED  CKT8TALLINB  POBlfS  OP   SNOW. 

By  collecting  some  snow  on  a  black  hat  or  apiece  of  black  velvet 
and  examining  it  by  means  of  a  magnifying  glass,  it  is  distinctly 
seen  that  they  are  not  mere  shapeless  flakes,  but  possess  crystalline 
forms  of  extreme  beauty  and  of  very  great  variety.  In  the  Polar 
regions  snow  assumes  the  most  beautiful  and  varied  forms. 
Scoresby  has  figured  ninety-six  varieties,  distributed  into  three 
classes ;  viz..  Lamellar,  or  disposed  in  thin  plates ;  Spictdar,  or 
dart-like,  or  sharp  pointed ;  and  Pyramidal  crystals.  The  snow 
crystals  oonstantiy  vary,  like  the  pictures  of  a  kaleidoscope,  and 
sometimes  resemble  i>araUel  fillets,  leaves,  and  spines  with  rosette 
terminations,  as  represented  in  the  engraving  p.  581. 

TO  HAKE  ICE  IN  SUMMER,  AND  LOWER  THE  TEMPERATUXE  OP  WATER 
BT  THE  SUDDEN  IIQUEPACTION  OP  A  SOLID. 

1st.  Dissolve  powdered  nitre  rapidly  in  water,  when  the  tem- 
perature will  fall  from  50°  to  85°.  This  £Mst  is  well  known  to  ex- 
perienced officers  in  hot  climates,  who  thoroughly  appreciate  the 
value  of  a  cartridge  shaken  gently  over  the  neck  of  a  bottle  of  wine 
standing  in  a  pafl  of  water.  The  cartridge  contains  nitre,  which 
liquefies  rapidly  and  cools  the  wine« 

2nd.  Two  hundred  and  seven  parts  of  lead,  118  of  tin,  and  284 
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ef  bismnlii  melted  togetiter  and  greanTated  (i^.,  poiued  ^ilst 
Hqnid  into  water),  will  prodtioe  a  temperature  ef  16^  below  the 
freezing  point  of  water,  if  added  rapidly  to  1,617  parts  of  qnidc- 
silver. 

3rd.  Four  ounces  of  nitrate  of  ammonia,  four  ounces  of  carbonate 
of  soda,  dissolved  in  fonr  onnoes  of  water,  will  freeze  water  contained 
in  a  conyenient  tbin  metallic  vessel  sorronnded  with  it. 

HEAT  7BOZ)T70BD  Bt  TRB  80!LEDinOA130ir  (»  A  UqVID. 

Tal^e  some  blue  yitrid  and  heat  it  to  redness  in  a  crucible ;  when 
edd,  place  it  in  a  well-stoppered  bottle  for  use.  If  a  little  be  pat 
on  a  plate  and  sprinkled  with  cold  water,  steam  issues  in  con- 
siderable quantity ;  and  if  a  idice  of  phosphorus  is  placed  on  the 
surface  of  thebkie  vitriol,  it  wiU  take  fire  in  consequence  of  the 
latent  heat  set  free  bj  the  ohemical  union  of  the  water  with  the 
dry  sulphate  of  copper  or  bhie  vitriol,  when  the  water  is  in  effect 
sohdified.  Ships  laden  with  Hme  have  taken  fire  from  the  leakage 
of  the  water,  which  combines  with  the  lime,  and  produces  a  great 
heat. 

H15AT  FBOnUCED  BT  THE  COKDBNSATION  OP  WATEB. 

A  ^t  of  water  mixed  with  one  pint  of  oil  of  vitrielggnerates  a 
huge  amount  of  heat^  and  when  cold  does  n«t.  Tweaffmre  t«vo  pints, 
ahovmng  that  condensation  has  taken  place* 

BimBXNUE  BETWEBir  SATBffT  ANO  SJUHISIUi  BBAT. 

If  a  nail  is  made  red  hot,  it  gjows  with  the  ignitian,  and  throws 
off  heat,  which  is  apparent  to  ^  senses ;  but  if  a  odd  hosseshoe 
nail  is  examined,  there  is  no  diieet  evidence  of  the  presence  of 
heat ;  when,  however,  the  same  cold  nail  is  rapidly  hammered  on 
an  anvil,  enough  heat  is  obtained  to  set  fire  to  a  piece  of  phos- 
phorus. The  heat  thus  squeend  out  by  eempiessicm  ia  called 
latent  heat. 

TO  mrCATB  KQAB-7B0ST. 

Hba»>frwt  is  oafosed  by  the  fiweong  of  the  dew  deposited  on 
the  l»«Jiohes  and  twigs  of  trees  aaid  bashes,  and  m^  be  perfaotly 
imitated'  by  arranging-  umnmwprigB  of  ho%  or  other  plaiilv  on  a 
wooden  stand,  in  ^e  centre  of  wiieh  is  fitted  aamaJl  evaporating 
iish  oantaining  some  beoido  aeid*    On  the  appMoatisn  of  h«at» 


the  add  ia  mUinied,  Hid  luy  be  o(dl«otediiia  gMJar  [daoed  o*v 
the  stand  and  bito  of  hoUj ; 
and  aa  the  vapone  oodUi  a 
beantifiil  deposit  of  tbe 
crystals  of  benzoio  acid  OB 
tlie  mioiatare  trees  takes 
place,  THis  ezpetiiaent  ad- 
miU  of  a'  very  tostefiil  ar- 
rangement,  aad  after  com- 
pletion will  last  a  ^'•''^g  tiTTM* 
if  pzotected  by  a  ^am  shade. 

B.  Circular  woodnL  stand, 
wilh  sprigs  of  holly,  eta, 
inserted,  a.  The  gas  jac, 
with  stopper  left  snAdeatiy 
open  to  allow  the  benzoic 
acid  vapooT  to  escape  a  little. 

C.  The  eraporatdog  dioh,  con- 
taining the  bensoio  add,  and 
heated  hj  the  Bpirit-lamp. 
F.  The  Bprigs  of  holly,  rock- 
work,  shells,  et«. 

TSB  xonjKO  ot  on  uifffw  kit  fkxbzx  axotezb. 

To  show  that  the  heat  abetracted  by  the  boiling  of  one  hqnid 
will  freeze  another,  fill  a  tall  narrow  ghus  ahoot  half  foil  of  cold 
water  (the  oolder  the  better), 
and  place  it  in  a  thin  glass 
tabe  containing  some  ether. 
Fat  them  nnder  the  reoaver 
of  an  air-pump.  As  yon 
exhaust  the  air,  the  ether 
will  begin  to  boil,  until  at 
length,  1^  continaing  the 
exhaustion,  the  water  imme- 
diately Borronndingthetnbe 
of  ether  will  freeze,  and  a 
tolerably  large  piece  of  ice 
may  tiins  be  obtained. 

JERiher  er^xnutes  •» 
mindly,  even'  under  the 
prgoBDie  of  the  atmospheie. 
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that  a  small  animal,  such  as  a  mouse,  may  be  actnallj  frozen 
to  deatli  by  constantly  dropping  ether  upon  it.  If  ponred 
on  the  hand,  it  produces  a  degree  of  cold  that  soon  becomes,  to 
say  the  leasts  unpleasant. 

EXPEBIHZNT. 

Place  a  flat  sancer,  containing  about  a  pound  of  oil  of  vitriol, 
under  the  receiver  of  the  air-pump,  and  set  in  it  a  watch-glass 
containing  a  little  water,  supported  on  a  stand  with  glass  legs. 
Exhaust  the  receiver,  when  the  water  will  evaporate,  but  without 
boiling,  and  the  vapour  being  absorbed  as  it  forms  by  the  oil  of 
vitriol,  the  vacuum  is  preserved,  and  the  evaporation  continues, 
until  the  vapour  has  abstracted  so  much  caloric  from  the  remainder 
of  the  water  that  it  is  all  at  once  converted  into  ice. 

In  most  elementary  works  on  chemistry  may  be  found  a  long 
table  of  freesdng  mixtures,  as  they  are  called,  some  with  and  others 
without  ice  or  snow.     I  have  selected  a  few  from  each  division. 


PKBEZIN6  HDLTUBES  WITH  ICE  OR  SNOW. 

{Snow  or  powdered  ice 
Powdered  common  salt 
C  Snow   . 

<  Powdered  common  salt 
(.  Powdered  sal  ammoniac. 

{Snow   . 
Dilute  sulphuric  add 
{Snow  . 
Crystallized  muriate  of  lime 

WITHOUT  SKOW  OB  ICE. 

{Sulphate  of  soda   . 
Dilute  nitric  acid  . 
{Nitrate  of  ammonia 
Water  . 

{Phosphate  of  soda 
Dilute  nitric  acid  . 
{Sulphate  of  soda  • 
Muriatic  acid 


2  parts. 

1 

6 


1 
3 
2 
2 
8 


3  parts. 
2 

1- 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 


The  effects  of  most  of  these  mixtures  may  be  considerably  in- 
creased by  previously  cooling  the  ingredients  ieparately  in  other 
freezing  mixtures. 
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WHY  I  DID  NOT  BECOME  A  SAILOR. 

Br  B.  H.  BAIXAMTYinS, 
Aiia)>r<if"Ti»Wadltm</a*Wmt,"tte. 

CHAPTBB     V. 

Oh  reaching  the  deck  I  saw  at  once  how  matters  stood.  The 
Bnssian  had  flJlowed  ns  to  come  alongside,  and  then,  throwing  out 
grappling-irons,  had  fired  a  broadside  into  ns  and  attempted  to 
board.  They  were  soon  overcome,  however,  by  the  pirates,  and 
driven  back  into  their  ship,  whither  they  were  immediately 
followed. 

I  resolved,  come  what  might,  that  I  wonld  take  no  part  in  the 
fray,  bnt  t  was  carried  in  spite  of  myself  on  board  the  strange 
vessel  in  the  rash  that  onr  men  made  when  they  drove  their 
opponents  back.  There  was  a  short,  sharp  skirmish  on  the  deck 
<^  the  Bnssian,  and  then  the  crew  were  driven  below,  and  the 
hatches  pnt  on.  I  remembered  having  seen  a  nxunber  of  soldiers 
on  board  when  we  first  came  np  witii  this  vessel.  There  were 
none  now.  Their  mysterions  disappearance  struck  me  at  first,  but 
I  soon  forgot  it  in  the  thrilling  scenes  that  followed. 

In  the  middle  of  the  vessel's  main-deck  there  was  a  cage  of 
wild  beasts.  How  they  had  got  there  of  course  I  knew  not,  but 
I  at  once  concluded  the  ship  must  have  been  in  southern  climes, 
and  these  animals  were  being  brought  home  to  be  presented  to 
some  menagerie  or  zoological  garden.  There  were  several  fine 
specimens  of  lions  and  tigers,  and  the  sight  of  blood  which  flowed 
plentifully  on  the  decks  had  so  excited  tiiese  creatures  that  they 
were  now  filling  the  air  with  deafening  roars,  bounding  against  the 
sides  of  their  cage  (which  I  expected  every  momient  to  see  broken 
to  pieces  by  their  united  strength),  and  glaring  at  us  with  the 
most  awful  expressions  of  ferocity  I  ever  beheld. 

Our  captain,  who  looked  almost  as  fierce  as  the  wild  brutes, 
could  not  make  his  voice  heard  for  their  roaring.  In  savage  fury 
he  rushed  at  the  eage,  and  made  a  desperate  cat  with  his  sword 
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at  the  lion  nearest  the  bars.  The  blood  flowed  from  the  wonnd 
freely,  and  the  savage  animal,  being  nnable  to  wreak  its  vengeance 
on  its  cowardly  assailant,  attacked  one  of  its  comrades.  This  and 
the  blood  now  flowing  in  the  cage  quite  maddened  them  all.  An 
indiscriminate  fight  ensued.  The  wooden  partitaon  thaet  separated 
the  tigers  from  the  lions  was  smashed  in,  and  the  strong  cage 
shook  as  if  it  were  made  of  cardboard. 

"  Tom  a  gon  in-board,"  yelled  the  captain,  who  seemed  to  have 
actuaUy  gone  mad  with  passion. 

The  order  was  instantly  obeyed. 

"Load  to  the  mnzzle — grape — cannister — chain  shot.  In 
with  it." 

He  assisted  in  the  operation ;  rammed  home  the  extraordinary 
oharge,  pointed  the  gnn  at  the  cage,  and  applied  ihe  match. 
Tastantly  the  gnn  leaped  baokwasds  as  if  it  had  bean  a  living  tiung, 
broke  down  the  bulwarks  of  tiie  dip,  and  phinged  overboard. 

The  eflEeot  of  the  shot  was  terrific  The  cage  wtm  blown  to 
tJEomBf  and  the  mangled  remains  of  the  wdld  beaate  weve  strewn 
about  the  deck.  One  animal,  however,  a  magnificent  Bengal 
tiger,  had  apparently  eseaped  unhurt.  It  sprang  at  the  captain 
w^  a  hideouB  roar.    He  pointsd  a  pistol  at  its  open  throat ! 

At  that  moment  the  woodcut  in  my  book  of  tnw«ls  flashed 
vividly  before  me..  But  I  had  not  time  to  think..  The  pieidL 
eiploded,  sending  ito  coatenta  down  the  ereafcnxe's  throat.  The 
tiger  fell  short  in  its  leap;  blood  poured  from  ifca  Bumth.  and 
nose.  With  ft^*«^^  bound  it  cleared  the  balwarks»  and  ML  into 
the  sea^ 

The  cahn  that  soeceeied  this  tfariTUag  incident  wae  like  a 
sodden  lull  in  the  midst  of  a  furioaa-  stoim..  Sven  the  pirates 
seemed  to  be  solemnised  by  what  had  passed. 

**  Now  to  work,"'  cned  the  captain,  wiping  his  sword  and  laying 
it,  witfa.  a  brace  of  loaded  pistols,  on  'die  capstan.  "  What  are 
you  stadng  at,  yon  fools  ? — have  yon  lost  your  senses  P  Open 
the  after  hatch,  and  bring  them  up,  one  at.  a  time.  Get  tha  plank 
ready." 

The  first  who  waa  led  bound  befofre  the  captain  was  the  stewaid 
of  the  ship.    He  was  deadly  pale,  and  trembled  very  much. 

"  Now,  my  man,"  said  the  captain,  **  answer  my  questions.  The 
truth  mind,  else "  he  touched  the  butt  of  a  pistol  sigirifioantly. 

**  Where  did  yon  last  sail  fromP  " 

Tb  my  aBiasemeat,  the  man  gave  ihe  name  of  the  port  from 
ninekwa  onxaefaMi  had  sailed.    I  fialt  certain  tiiatthia  was  a 
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fldMfaood*  asd  iSsm/b  the  poor  man's  life  would  be  forfeited.   Jadge, 
then,  my  emrpriae  when  the  eaptain  seid^ — 

**  I  know  thai  ae  well  as  jon.  I  saw  joa  saeak  oat  just  the 
day  hflfeie  we  £d.  But  yoa  didn't  eeeape  me,  faml  ha!  You're 
too  good  to  Inre^  my  man*  Stand  aside  here  till  I  call  some  eiie 
who's  not  quite  so  fioghtened*  Heie»  hold  him,  one  of  you! 
Bring  another  I " 

I  started.  My  heart  almost  ceased  to  heat  when  the  next  man 
was  led  fisrward.  He  was  my  other's  man-servant,  Bdwards. 
In  the  oonfbsion  and  horror  of  that  hour  I  oonld  not  reaaon ;  bnt 
a  Tagne  sense  of  some  mysterioas  impos«ibili<y  having  aetoally 
taken  place  oppressed  me  in  a  way  that  I  cannot  explain.  The 
riiip  had  sailed  the  day  before  onrs  did !  I  lefb  Edmrde  behind 
me  in  the  race  from  home  I  How  then  did  I  see  him  bcfiixe  me  ? 
Then  the  cage  of  wild  beasts.  How  was  it  possible  that  a  vessel 
leaving  an  IBngJish  port  ooold  hare  snch  cseatores  on  board? 
Then,  my  father's  letter;  it  seemed  move  than  ever  mysterioas 
liow  that  letter  ooold  reach  me,  and  tl»ongh  saoh  a.  channel,  and 
wxthont  a  wend  of  refiBrenoe  to  Idwardi; 

He  did  noiobsetve  me  as  he  passed.  I  tried  to  utter  his  name , 
Imt  my  txmgue  was  tied.    I  oonld  not  iqpeak.    I  could  not  move. 

*' Whera  did  yon  last  sailfromP"  began  the  oaptaiaL 

^YouOl  getnotfaing  out  of  me,"  replied  Edwards,  8ton%.  '«Do 
yisnr  meet.    Tortvre  me  if  yon  like.    I  defy  you  to  your  teeth." 

-  Do  yon,  my  fine  fellow  P "  said  the  captain,  with  a  bitter 
aneer.  **  Theai  111  just  send  you  overboard  at  once.  Fveno  time 
to  torture  you ;  and  as  I  shall  find  plenty  of  your  eemmdes  willing 
enough  to  tell  me  all  Aey  know.  111  not  troid>le  yon  any  fartiier. 
Ho !  run  out  tile  plank  there  I " 

I  knew  what  that  meant,  and  a  eold  shiver  passed  through 
my  frame  as  tiie  men  obeyed,  and  blindfolded  Edwards,  pre- 
paratory to  making  him  walk  the  plank.  I  could  restrain  myself 
no  longer.  Daxting  up  to  the^  captain,  I  shouted  in  a  voice  of 
indignation, — 

*'  Do  you  mean  to  murder  an  innocent  man,  yon  dastardly 
villainF" 

He  looked  at  me  for  a  moment  in  smprise;  then,  snatching  a 
pistol,  felled  me  with  it  to  the  de^.  I  was  not  rendered  quite 
insensible.  I  heard  the  shriek  of  agony  uttered  by  poor  Edwards, 
as  he  fell  off  the  end  of  the  piank  into- the  sea ;  then  I  fainted. 

How  long  I  lay,  I  know  not;  jm^^bly  not  long,  for  1  wcw 
geatoredf  to  a  state  of  coaaeiensiieas  by  bring  plunged  into  the 
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sea.    I  had  no  donbt  that  the  captain  had  ordered  me  to  be 
thrown  overboard  just  after  I  fell  under  his  brutal  blow. 

Being  a  good  swimmer,  I  struck  out  at  once  and  made  for  the 
side  of  the  pirate  vessel,  where  I  caught  the  end  of  a  rope,  and 
soon  clambered  on  board.  I  was  much  exhausted,  and  sat  down 
on  the  breech  of  a  carronade  to  rest  and  recover  mj  stunned  and 
scattered  faculties. 

The  crew  of  the  pirate  were  so  busily  engaged  with  the 
captured  ship  that  I  found  myself  quite  alone  on  the  deck.  Not 
a  man  remained  in  the  ship.  An  idea  suddenly  occurred  to  me 
just  then.  I  glanced  up  at  the  sails.  They  were  all  flapping  in 
the  wind  except  the  fore-topsaiL  That  sail  had  slewed  round,  and 
was  drawing  so  that  the  vessel  strained  the  ropes  and  grappling- 
irons  that  held  her  to  the  captured  ship. 

I  sprang  up,  burning  with  eager  excitement.  I  heard  the 
shrieks  of  the  ill-fated  victims,  as  one  by  one  they  walked  the 
plank,  which,  fortunately  for  the  success  of  my  design,  was  thrust 
out  on  the  other  side  of  the  ship.  A  crowbar  enabled  me  to 
wrench  off  the  grappling-irons.  Two  cuts  of  a  large  axe  severed 
the  cable  that  had  been  fastened  to  the  bow,  and  the  vessel's  head 
fell  slowly  off.  As  it  did  so,  all  the  sails  filled  with  a  sudden  dap. 
This  was  observed :  I  heard  a  shout,  and  saw  the  pirates  spring 
on  the  bulwarks  of  the  prize.  I  flew  rather  than  ran  to  the  stem, 
where  the  cable  that  held  the  vessel  was  rigid  as  a  bar  of  iron. 
One  blow  cut  it,  and  the  rope  recoiled  violently  in  the  faces  of  the 
men  who  had  laid  hold  of  it.  Next  moment  the  pirate  ship  was 
heading  away  before  a  stiff  breeze  which  was  quickly  freshening 
to  a  ^e.  As  I  sprang  to  the  helm,  a  shower  of  musket  and 
pistol  bullets  tore  up  the  deck  round  me,  and  I  heard  the  captain's 
voice  give  the  order  to  load  the  g^uns. 

It  was  a  few  minutes  before  the  vie  inertuB  of  the  ship  was 
overcome,  so  that  I  was  within  dose  range  when  a  whole  broadside 
was  fired  at  me.  But  not  a  shot  struck.  They  tore  up  the  water  all 
round,  and  ricochetted  over  me.  Before  they  could  re-load  I  was 
almost  beyond  range,  for  the  gale  was  freshening  every  moment, 
and  the  canvas  spread  was  enough  almost  to  tear  the  masts  out  of 
the  ship.  The  water  hissed  as  she  flew  over  the  heaving  waves, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  I  felt  that  I  was  free. 

Oh  I  the  feeling  of  wild  delight  that  filled  me  when  I  realized 
this.  I  lashed  the  helm  amidships,  and  ran  down  below  to  tell 
Jack  what  I  had  done.  He  was  asleep.  By  a  powerful  effort  I 
restrained  myself,  and  did  not  disturb  him.    Then  I  rushed  on 
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deck.  My  brain  seemed  on  fire.  I  shonted,  langhed,  and  sang, 
and  wept,  nntil  I  began  to  feel  a  tcMrrible  sensation  of  dread  lest 
I  should  go  mad.  But  this,  instead  of  calming  me,  catised  me  to 
dance  and  sing  and  shout  the  more.  A  burning  thirst  came  upon 
me.  I  ran  to  tiio  water-cask  and  drank  till  I  could  drink  no  more. 
I  was  refreshed ;  but  soon  the  fever  returned  fiercer  than  ever. 
I  was  mad  !  I  knew  it;  I  felt  it;  but  I  did  not  care.  I  saw  that 
the  storm  increased ;  this  caused  me  to  shout  again  with  joj  at 
the  thought  that  I  was  so  quickly  borne  away  from  the  scene  of 
butchery,  and  from  the  fiends  in  human  form  with  whom  I  had 
80  lately  associated. 

The  gale  burst  in  all  its  fury  upon  us.  The  sails  were  new  and 
strong ;  the  ship  plunged  into  the  waves,  a  green  biUow  swept  in- 
board and  burst  in  fury  on  the  deck,  carrying  away  boats  and 
loose  spars.  I  yelled  with  delight,  and  plunged  into  the  brine  that 
lashed  the  deck  from  stem  to  stem.  I  heard  a  noise  overhead ; 
bul  was  so  confused  that  I  could  not  understand  what  it  was. 
As  I  gazed,  there  came  a  terrific  blast.  The  mainsail  split  from 
top  to  bottom.  The  topsails  burst  and  were  blown  to  ribbons. 
At  the  same  moment,  I  received  a  violent  blow  on  the  head. 

After  that,  all  was  darkness  and  oblivion ! 


CHAPTER     YL 

When  consciousness  returned  to  me  I  found  myself  lying  on 
my  back  on  the  deck  of  a  vessel,  surrounded  and  propped  up  by 
pillows ;  and  Jack  Brown  sitting  beside  me  reading  a  book. 

I  felt  a  curious  sensation  of  weakness  and  emptiness  in  my 
head — as  if  it  were  hollow,  and  a  strange  disindmation,  almost 
inability,  to  speak  or  think.  Suddenly  this  passed  away,  and  the 
events  which  I  have  related  in  the  previous  chapters  rushed  back 
upon  my  memoiy  with  vivid  power. 

"  It  must  have  been  a  dream,"  I  thought,  "  or  I  must  have 
been  ill  and  delirious,  and  these  horrible  things  have  passed 
through  my  fevered  brain." 

At  that  moment  the  thought  of  Jack's  an^putated  leg  came 
into  my  head ;  "  tLat  will  prove  it,"  thought  I,  and  turned  quickly 
to  look  at  my  friend.  One  glance  was  sufficient — a  wooden  stump 
occupied  the  place  of  his  right  leg.     I  groaned  aloud  and  burst 
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xato  te«n.  '*'<yome,  Bob/*  flaid  Jack  m  a  «oft  kind  iGiie,  layh^ 
down  hiB  book  and  bendmg  over  me.  "  Come,  my  poor  feQow, 
keep  quiet.  It's  aboot  time  yoa  had  yonr  dimier.  Lie  tfttH  and 
rU  fetch  it  to  yon.- 

I  laid  my  hand  on  his  aim  and  detained  him. 

"  Then  it's  all  tree,"  said  I  in  a  tone  of  the  deepest  de- 
spondency. 

''Iswhatantraef 

•*  This — ^this  hoirible — yotor  leg ;  yonr  leg — " 

Jack  suddenly  stooped  und  gazed  earnestly  into  my  face. 

"  Do  yon  know  me,  Bob  P  "     He  trembled  as  he  spoke. 

*'  Know  yon,  Jade !  why  should  I  not  know  you  P  When  did 
I  ever  forget  you  P  ** 

"  Thaidc  God ! "  hie  eooslaimed  fervently,  taking  my  hsoid  aoid 
pressing  it  to  his  breast  "  You're  all  right  again.  Oh,  how  I 
haTe  kmged  and  prayed  for  this." 

**  AH  right,  Jade.    Have  I  been  wrong,  then  P  " 

'*  That  you  hare  just,"  said  Jack,  smiling  sadly.  '*  You've  just 
been  as  mad  as  a  March  hare,  that's  aQ  I " 

I  fell  flat  down  and  gazed  at  him.  In  a  minute  more  I  raised 
myself  on  one  elbow,  and,  looking  at  him  earnestly,  said,  **  How 
long,  JackP" 

"  Just  three  weeks  to-day." 

I  fell  flat  down  again,  in  which  position  Jack  left  me  to  go  and 
fetch  me  some  dinner.  He  returned  quickly  with  a  plate  of  soup. 
Before  commencing  to  eat  it  I  pressed  my  hand  on  my  forehead, 
and  said — 

*'  Jade,  I  am  surrounded  by  mysteries.  How  got  you  so  soon 
well  P  Where  got  you  that  wooden  leg  P  How  are  we  here  alone  P 
Where  are  we  going  P  Clear  up  my  ficKmlties,  Jack,  while  I  eat 
this  soup — do,  like  a  good  feUow." 

"  I  can  eaaiiy  do  that,  Bob.  First,  I  got  weH  because  you 
took  care  of  me. 

-What!  IP" 

"  Yes,  you !  At  the  commenoement  of  yonr  madness  you 
tended  me  and  cared  for  me  as  if  you  had  been  my  mother.  When 
you  got  to  lose  all  '  method  in  your  madness '  I  was  well  enough 
to  take  care  of  myself  and  you  too.  Secondly,  I  found  this  wooden 
leg  in  ihe  carpenter's  berth,  and  gladly  avmled  myself  of  its  ser- 
vices, though  it  ie  three  inches  too  short,  and  causes  me  to  hobUe 
in  a  most  undignified  manner.  Thirdly,  we  are  here  akme  because 
there's  no  one  else  with  ns.  You  took  good  care  of  that  by  cuttb^ 
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me  pmt  before  jon  went  nad.** 

**  Oh!  I  neniembflr  nomr!     I  xecoDeet  it  «B.    Qo  on." 

«  Fourthly,  as  to  where  we  oie  going,  I  don^  know.  Omr  oom* 
pass  was  wnaebed  to  pieees  m  iJbe  %lit»  and  Tve  been  mnning 
for  the  last  three  weeks  right  before  the  womL  So  now  yon  know 
all,  and  as  yoa'ye  ftnidied  yo«r  sevp  111  go  and  get  gran  a  lamp 
of  boued  jnak. 

"^  Don V  ivd  I,  nnng  and  shaking  vyMlf. '^  IWe  dined.  Ifeel 
quite  strong.  Idontfniabit  as  if  I  hadbeen  iU.  HaUoIwbat 
land  is  that?'' 

Jaek  atarted  and  gased  at  itwitii  enrpriee.  Hehadendentty 
not  known  that  we  were  in  the  neighbourhood  of  land.  A  dense 
fog-bank  had  oonoealed  it  from  ns.  Now  tiiat  it  deored  away  it 
revealed  to  onr  gase  a  stretoh  of  yellow  sand,  backed  by  the  loAy 
bine  hills  of  the  interior,  and  from  the  palm-treeB  that  I  ooold 
make  out  distinotly  I  judged  liMtt  we  mast  hiave  been  making  for 
the  tropical  regions  daring  the  last  three  weeks. 

Yet  here  again  mystery  snnonnded  me.  How  was  it  possible 
that  we  should  have  reached  the  tropics  in  so  short  a  time.  While 
I  was  puzzling  over  this  question  the  gresiest  m^stei^  of  all 
ooonrred  to  us.  If  I  were  not  oonscientHiusly  yekting  events 
exactly  as  they  ooeurved  I  Aould  expect  my  readers  to  -doubt  my 
veraeity  here. 

As  we  were  sailing  smooiidy  along,  our  ship,  without  any 
spparent  eause,  began  to  sink.  She  went  down  gradually,  but 
quickly — ^inch  by  izioli— "until  the  water  was  on  a  level  with  the 
decks.  We  stmok  no  rock !  we  did  not  eease  to  advanoe  towards 
the  shore !  I  iancied  that  we  must  oertainly  Lave  sprung  aleak; 
but  there  bad  been  no  sound  of  a  plank  starting,  and  tibeie  was 
no  noise  of  water  rushing  into  the  hold.  I  oonld  net  imagine 
what  had  occurred,  but  I  had  not  much  time  for  thought.  We 
oonld  do  nothing  to  avert  the  catastrophe.  It  occurred  so  suddenly 
that  we  were  both  rendered  mute  and  helpless.  We  stood  gazing 
at  the  water  as  it  crept  over  the  deck  without  making  the  slightest 
effort  to  save  ourselves. 

At  length  the  water  reached  the  hatchway  and  poured  in  a 
roaring  cataract  into  the  hold.  The  vessel  filled,  gave  a  heavy 
lurch  to  port,  a  species  of  tremor  passed  through  her  frame  as  if 
she  was  a  living  thing  and  knew  that  her  hour  had  come, — ^then 
she  went  down  in  a  whirlpool,  leaving  Jack  and  me  struggling  in 
the  sea. 
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We  were  both  good  swimmers,  so  that  we  did  not  experience 
much  alarm,  espedollj  when  we  felt  that  the  sea  was  compara- 
tivdj  warm ;  we  stradc  ont  for  the  shore,  and,  being  the  better 
swimmer  of  the  two,  I  took  the  lead. 

Bnt  now  a  new  danger  we  had  not  thonght  of  menaced  ns.  To 
our  horror  we  found  that  we  were  followed  by  sharks  I 

No  sooner  did  we  observe  this  than  we  struck  out  with  all  the 
energy  of  terror.  We  never  swam  as  we  did  on  that  occasion.  It 
seemed  to  me  quite  miraculous.  The  water  burst  from  our  breasts 
in  foam,  and  we  left  long  white  tracks  behind  us  as  we  clove  our 
way  through  the  water  like  two  boats.  It  was  awfuL  I  shall 
never  forget  my  feelings  on  that  occasion,  they  were  indescribable 
— ^inconceivable  I 

We  were  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  a  point  of  rocks  when 
our  ship  sank.  In  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time  we  were 
close  on  the  rocks.  Being  several  yards  ahead  of  Jack,  I  was  the 
first  to  clamber  up,*my  heart  fluttering  with  fear,  yet  filled  with 
deep  gratitude  for  my  deliverance.  I  turned  to  help  Jack.  He 
was  yet  six  yards  from  shore,  when  a  dreadful  shark  made  a  rush 
at  him. 

"  Oh  I  quick !  quick ! "  I  screamed. 

He  was  panting  and  straining  like  a  lion.  Another  moment 
and  his  hand  would  have  been  in  mine,  but  at  that  moment  I 
beheld  the  double  rows  of  horrid  teeth  dose  upon  him.  He  uttered 
a  piercing  shriek,  and  there  was  an  indescribably  horrible  scrunch 
as  he  went  down.  In  a  moment  after  he  reappeared,  and  making 
a  last  frightful  effort  to  gain  the  rocks,  'caught  my  hand.  I  dragged 
him  out  of  danger  instantly,  and  then  I  found,  to  my  unutterable 
joy,  that  the  shark  had  only  bitten  off  the  half  of  his  wooden  leg ! 

Embracing  each  other  fervently,  we  sat  down  on  the  rocks  to 
rest  and  colloct  our  thoughts. 

{ToU  continued,) 
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Everybody  knows  that  the  Jacobite  Bebellion  of  1745  was 
finaUy  crushed  by  the  disastrons  defeat  at  Galloden ;  bnt  very 
few  readers  are  probably  acquainted  with  the  accotint  of  Prince 
Charles  Stuart's  sabsequent  wanderings,  as  a  hunted  fugitive, 
through  Scotland,  prior  to  his  successful  escape  to  France.  His 
adventures,  eztendhig  as  they  do  over  five  months,  form  well-nigh 
the  most  marvellous  account  of "  hair-breadth  'scapes "  which 
was  ever  penned.  Good  old  romandsts,  of  the  Minerva-press 
school,  certainly,  in  their  wildest  flights,  never  conceived  anything 
more  miraculous.  During  the  time  that  Charles  Stuart  wandered 
through  Scotland,  with  the  mtmificent  price  of  £30,000  set  upon 
his  head,  the  secret  of  his  different  hiding-places  was  known  to 
some  hundreds  of  persons ;  yet  we  shall  not  have  to  record  the 
least  attempt  at  treachery  by  any  of  them.  When  we  recollect 
what  an  enormous  sum  of  money  £80,000  was  in  those  days  the 
fact  of  this  remarkable  fidelity  becomes  almost  sublime. 

The  most  extraordinary  efibrts  were  made  by  the  Hanoverian 
officers  to  capture  *the  prince.  To  know  that  such  a  priceless 
fugitive  was  actually  within  their  borders — it  might  be,  was  but  a 
few  miles  from  them — was  galling.  Frigates  swept  the  coast- 
line, in  order  to  prevent  his  escaping  by  sea ;  chains  of  sentinels 
were  drawn  across  whole  districts  where  he  was  supposed  to  be 
hiding ;  the  houses  of  all  the  inhabitants  suspected  of  having  a 
leaning  towards  him  were  rigorously  searched ;  no  one  was  per- 
mitted to  travel  without  a  passport ;  thousands  of  militia  swept 
the  country  in  all  directions ;  untiring  efforts,  in  short,  were  used 
to  ensure  his  capture,  but  all  was  without  avail.  **  Threatened 
men,"  says  the  proverb,  **  live  long ;"  and  so  it  proved  in  this  case, 
for  Prince  Charles  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  and  ultimately  died  at 
Bome  full  of  years. 

To  give  in  a  single  paper  anything  like  a  detailed  account  of 
Charles  Stuart's  wanderings,  is  quite  impossible.  I  shaU  only 
n.  2  N 
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note  here  the  chief  points  in  the  narratiTe  of  that  escape.  Should 
the  reader  wish,  however,  to  examine  nmrntdy  into  this  subject* 
he  will  find  valuable  information  relating  to  it  in  Mr.  Bobert 
Chambers'  "  History  of  the  Rebellion  in  Scotland,*'  and  also  in 
various  documents  published  in  the  Lodchart  Papers. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  15th  April,  1746,  when  Prince  Charles 
plainly  perceived  that  all  was  lost  at  Culloden,  attended  by  a 
small  party  of  friends,  he  hastily  rode  off  in  the  direction  of 
Gortuleg,  the  seat  of  a  gentleman  of  the  Eraser  clan.  He  here 
changed  his  dress,  and  after  a  little  rest  galloped  off  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Invergairy,  which  place,  after  a  long  and  toiiflome  lide  of 
many  miles,  he  reached  two  hours  before  daybreak.  So  wearied 
were  the  whole  pajrty  by  this  time,  that  they  gladly  lay  down  on 
the  bare  floors.  Here  all  took  leave  of  the  prince,  except  O'Neill 
and  Edward  Burke,  who  remained  to  act  as  the  prince's  guide. 
This  trio  then  set  oat  for  the  house  of  Donald  Cameron,  of  €H«n 
Fean,  which  they  reached  at  nine  o'dodc  the  same  night ;  and  bo 
exhausted  was  the  prince  by  that  time,  that  he  fell  asleep  wlnht 
his  servant  was  unbuttoning  his  spstterdaslies.  Leaving  their 
horses  hero,  during  the  next  few  days  they  directed  their  oourae, 
by  slow  aad  painfdl  marches,  to  Ariaaig,  where  they  riomained 
waiting  for  a  boat  to  carry  them  to  the  Islfuid  of  Skye.  At  length, 
on  the  evening  of  the  24tii  April,  the  boat  arrived,  and  the  forlorn 
htUe  party  prepared  to  embark.  It  was  only  an  open  boat,  ill- 
fitted,  probably,  to  dare  the  fury  of  the  Atlantio;  the  night,  too, 
looked  dark  and  stormy,  and  Charies  was  urged  by  his  friends  to 
remain  another  day,  and  not  attempt  the  'paaaage,  as  they  felt 
certain  that  a  storm  was  brewing.  The  prince  was,  however,  of 
opinion  that  his  dangers  on  the  sea  could  not  be  greater  than 
those  on  land,  and  he  therefore  insisted  upon  setting  out  at  once. 
Hardly,  however,  had  the  little  boat  cleared  the  land,  when  a 
terrific  storm  came  on.  The  livelong  night  the  paxty  were  tossed 
upon  the  wild  Atlantic,  expecting  every  moment  that  their  vessel 
would  be  swamped ;  and  to  make  their  position  still  worse,  the 
rain  descended  in  torrents.  So  the  night  wore  away.  At  length 
the  morning  dawned,  the  storm  abated,  and  showed  them  ti^t 
they  were  close  to  the  Island  of  Benbecula,  one  of  the  southern- 
most islands  of  the  Western  Hebrides. 

They  landed  there  and  prepared  a  miserable  meal  firom  the  flesh 
of  a  cow  which  they  found  and  killed.  The  prince's  aoconunoda- 
tion  here  wae  of  the  most  wretched  description.  A  cow-house, 
destitute  of  a  door,  formed  the  only  place  of  abode  which  could 
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hf  any  anaas  bt  ooarcrted  fnto  *  temporairj  rtBidenoe.  He  had 
BOfthing  bat  filthy  aail-oloth  to  lie  upon  for  a  bed,  and  hiB  dinner 
was  terved  up  in  the  pot  in  whioh  it  had  been  hastily  prepared. 
At  length  tha  atoxm  moderated  and  they  prepared  to  reennte  their 
voyage.  Soaroely,  hoererer,  had  they  put  to  sea  when  another 
stoim  commeneed  to  blow  whidi  drove  their  frail  bark  ashore  on 
the  Island  of  Glass.  Here^  to  deceive  the  inhabitants,  they  were 
obliged  to  declare  themselves  as  shipwrecked  mariners  on  a  voyage 
to  Orkney.  They  were  treated  very  hospitably  in  this  character 
by  the  peasantry,  and  bemg  supplied  wiiii  another  boat  again  set 
out.  The  wind  proved  oontrary,  however,  and  the  prince  was 
eompeUed  to  disembark  on  a  part  of  the  island  distant  about 
thirty  miles  firom  Stomoway.  This  remaining  distance  he  was 
obliged  to  walk  on  foot  aorosa  a  pathless  moor.  The  inhabitants 
ef  Stomoway,  howenrer,  had  heard  of  his  approach,  and  being 
aawifling  to  sheher  him,  he  was  obliged  onee  again  to  *'  commit 
himaelf  and  all  his  fextones  "  to  the  tieacherons  ocean.  No  sooner, 
however,  had  he  done  so^  than  throe  large  vessels  appeared  in 
sight,  and  the  priaoe  was  obliged  to  put  into  the  small  and  deso- 
laibe  Island  of  fiuim.  Charles's  retreat  was  now,  however,  known 
to  hia  anemias,  and  the  Long  Island  was,  therefore,  surrounded  by 
a  number  of  war  vessels,  whilst  2,000  militia  traversed  the  island. 
The  Prince  was  acteaily  pursued  for  three  leagues  by  a  war-ship 
off  the  point  of  Bound^  in  the  Harris,  and  soon  after,  in  again 
attempting  to  continue  his  voyage,  his  boat  was  chased  by  another 
sh^,  and  only  whh  the  OMst  extreme  difficulty  did  the  hunted 
httie  party  succeed  in  landing  in  Benbecula.  Scarcely,  however, 
had  they  disembarked  there,  when  a  strong  wind  arose,  and  blew 
his  pursuers  off  the  island.  Charles's  followers  were  now  fuUy 
cmvinced  that  he  was  under  the  special  protection  of  Providence. 
In  Benbecula  they  found  some  sheU^fish,  wherewith  they  satis- 
fied their  hunger,  and  they  next  proceeded  to  a  wretched  hovel  two 
miles  inland.  This  plaoe  was,  if  possible,  still  worse  than  their 
fonner  residence,  for  the  door— «if  door  you  could  call  it — was  so 
lew  as  only  .to  admit  one  peraon  to  enter  at  a  time,  and  then  only 
by  crawling  on  handi  and  kneea.  It  was  now,  however,  resolved 
that  Charles  should  take  up  his  abode  at  a  place  called  Qrlencora- 
dale,  situated  in  the  middle  of  South  Uist,  in  a  solitary  glen 
having  access  at  either  end  to  the  sea  or  the  moors,  so  that  it 
ft  hostile  visit  should  be  paid  him  he  could  easily  escape.  For 
three  weeks  the  prince  remained  here  undisturbed,  but  at  length 
&«W8  arrived  that  his  enemies  hod  now  resolved  to  sweep  the 

2n2 
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island  from  end  to  end,  so  as  to  be  sure  of  captoring  him,  wliilst 
frigates  watched  the  coast-line  to  present  his  escaping  by  sea. 
"  It  is  impossible,"  says  one  who  was  with  him  at  this  time,  "  to 
express  the  consternation  which  this  intelligence  occasioned  among 
the  prince's  attendants.  The  island  invested  by  war  vessels,  tra- 
versed by  hundreds  of  soldiers,  every  ferry  guarded,  and  no  person 
permitted  to  leave  the  coast  without  a  passport,  escape  seemed  to 
be  altogether  impossible." 

It  would  have  been  quite  so,  had  not  Charles  just  at  this  junc- 
ture received  the  assistance  of  the  heroic  Flora  Maodonald.  Long 
after  the  events  which  we  are  now  about  to  relate,  and  in  which 
she  played  the  "  leading  character,"  this  lady  was  visited  by  Dr. 
Johnson — in  that  memorable  tour  to  the  Western  Hebrides 
which  he  performed  with  James  BosweU,  Esq.,  of  Auchinleck,  as 
his  companion — and  the  doctor  in  his  narrative  speaks  of  her  as 
a  lady  possessing  "  a  name  which  will  be  mentioned  in  history, 
and,  if  courage  and  fidelity  be  virtues,  mentioned  with  honour." 
This  lady  was  the  daughter  of  Macdonald  of  Milton ;  her  father, 
however,  had  died  during  her  infancy,  and  her  mother  was  now 
married  to  a  Mr.  Macdonald,  of  Armadale.  Flora  Macdonald 
was  introduced  to  the  prince  by  his  devoted  servant  O'Neill,  and 
the  prince's  unfortunate  circumstances  so  worked  upon  her  heart 
that  she  readily  volunteered  to  assist  in  effecting  his  escape.  The 
modus  operandi  by  which  this  consunmiation  was  to  be  attained 
was  as  follows : — 

Miss  Flora  Macdonald  went  to  her  stepfather,  and  requested 
a  passport  for  herself,  a  man-servant,  and  her  maid  Betty  Barke, 
professing  that  she  meant  to  visit  her  mother  at  Skye.  Her  step- 
father, utterly  unsuspicious  of  any  secret  design,  readily  granted 
the  passport,  and  on  the  evening  of  June  28th  Charles  set  sail 
from  Long  Island.  He  was  dressed  in  woman's  clothes,  in  a 
costume  befitting  an  Irish  maid-servant,  such  as  Betty  Burke 
was  supposed  to  be.  He  was  accompanied  only  by  Miss  Flora 
and  a  person  named  Neill  McEachan.  After  a  stomvy  passage 
across,  next  morning  they  found  themselves  off  the  western  point 
of  the  Island  of  Skye.  No  sooner,  however,  did  they  approach 
the  sho^e  than  it  became  covered  with  parties  of  militia,  who 
called  upon  them  to  land  under  peril  of  being  fired  at.  This 
invitation  to  land,  it  is  needless  to  say,  the  prince's  party  did  not 
feel  inclined  to  accept,  and  they,  therdbre,  lost  no  time  in  changing 
the  direction  of  their  boat.  The  soldiers  instantly  fired  a  volley 
after  them,  and  the  balls  hit  the  water  all  around,  without  how- 
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ever  hnrtiiig  any  one  in  the  boat.  Charles  exhorted  the  rowers 
"not  to  mind  the  villains/' bat  to  bend  to  their  oars  with  a  will.  The 
soldiers  meanwhile  discharged  volley  after  volley  after  them,  with- 
out however  succeeding  in  hitting  ihe  boat,  and  in  a  short  time 
the  boatmen  succeeded  in  getting  their  vessel  out  of  range.  During 
the  time  consumed  in  these  proceedings,  Charles  was  occupied  in 
endeavouring  to  induce  Miss  Flora  to  lie  down  in  the  bottom  of 
the  boat  in  order  to  avoid  the  storm  of  bullets.  She,  however, 
with  extraordinary  bravery,  declared  that  she  would  not 'accede  to 
his  request  unless  he  also  availed  himself  of  the  same  means  of 
shelter.'  At  last  a  compromise  was  effected  by  which  they  both 
lay  down  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat  until  their  rowers  had  puUed 
them  oat  of  danger. 

The  little  party  now  directed  their  course  toEJllbride,  in  the  north- 
em  extremity  of  the  island,  and  they  there  landed  at  a  short  distance 
from  thehouseof  Sir  Alexander  McDonald.  Sir  Alexander,  although 
he  had  taken  no  active  part  in  favour  of  the  prince,  yet  had  a  secret 
leaning  towards  him.  At  this  time,  however,  he  was  in  attendance 
upon  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  at  Fort  Augustus.  His  wife,  Lady 
McDonald,  was,  however,  a  firm  Jacobite,  and  Flora  felt  little 
doubt  that  the  prince  would  experience  a  favourable  reception  at 
her  hands.  Leaving  the  boat,  Flora  went  forward  alone  to  "  spy 
out  the  land,"  and  it  proved  exceedingly  fortunate  that  she  had 
done  so,  for  at  this  time  there  were  several  officers  of  the  militia 
staying  in  the  house  with  her  ladyship.  Miss  Flora,  with  a 
courage  that  did  her  honour,  coolly  went  into  the  room  where  these 
officers  were,  and  conversed  with  them  on  all  the  news  of  the  day. 
Lady  McDonald,  on  being  privately  communicated  with — just  as 
Flora  expected — was  eager  to  render  any  assistance  in  her  power 
to  Prince  Charles  ;  and  her  ladyship  therefore  decided  that  he 
should  take  up  his  abode  in  the  uninhabited  island  of  Baasay,  and 
she  also  appointed  her  own  factor  (Mr.  McDonald  of  Kingsburg) 
to  accompany  him  thither.  Miss  Flora  having  dined  with  Lady 
McDonald  and  the  officers,  rose  to  depart ;  whereupon — although 
it  was  all  done  at  her  own  private  suggestion — Lady  McDonald 
expressed  herself  quite  "  shocked"  at  the  short  stay  "  dear  Flora" 
was  making,  and  "  what  would  Sir  Alexander  say  when  he  came 
to  hear  of  this  •  pop '  visit  P"  To  which  Miss  Flora  replied  that 
as  her  mother  was  unwell  she  was  eager  to  proceed  on  her 
road  to  see  her.  As  for  the  unfortunate  officers,  it  is  probable 
that  as  Miss  Flora  was  one  of  the  handsomest  girls  in  Skye,  they 
felt  genuine  sympathy  with  their  hostess's  well-feigTied  regret  I 
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A  dne  number  of  entreatiM  and  refasals  baving  been  thvs  inter- 
duuLged,  Flora  waa  at  length  avffered  to  proceed.  Ldl  the  meantime 
Mr.  McDonald  and  Cbarles  were  prosecnting  their  jonmej  on  foot, 
and  as  they  did  so  were  much  annojed  bj  tiw  attention  whibh  the 
nagainly  figure  of  the  snx^eed  female  excited.  Charles  slept  that 
night  with  Mr.  Kingsburg.  Hiie  was  the  first  iisie  for  near^  two 
months  that  he  had  enjoyed  the  hurary  of  a  bed ;  and  the  neoct 
morning  he  bade  adie«  to  his  protectrees,  ¥lora»  it  is  needlesB  to 
81^,  with 'sentiments  of  profound  gratitode  and  esteenu  (I  may 
as  well  state  here,  before  proceeding  any  &rther  in  the  najvatire 
of  Prince  Charles's  wanderings,  that  Miss  Fkm's  share  in  ejecting 
his  escape  being,  of  course,  disoorered,  she  was  arrested,  taken  to 
London,  suffered  imprisonment  for  some  time  there,  was  liberafted, 
reoeiTed  an  ovation  from  the  hands  of  the  Upper  Ten  Thoosand  of 
thftt  time,  returned  to  Skye^  married  Mr.  McDonald  of  Kiagsbnrg, 
and  they — ^hke  the  hero  and  heroine  in  the  fiury  taks^^^^liTed 
haj^y  ever  afterwards.'*) 

Charles,  afler  passing  the  might  at  Kingsbnrg,  the  nest  memiBg 
resumed  hda  own  drees,  and  was  conveyed  to  the  a^oining  ishuid 
of  Baasay.  His  stay  there,  however,  waa  limited  to  a  day  or  twe^ 
aind  he  then  again  set  out  for  Skye.  After  a  rough  passage  of 
fiffteen  milea  they  landed  at  Seorobrock ;  but  in  order  to  reach 
tAie  shore  each  man  was  ohiiged  to  fiing  himself  into  the  surf  and  get 
to  land  as  best  he  might.  They  passed  the  night  at  a  small  house 
two  miles  inland,  where  their  aecommocbitions  were  wretched,  and 
they  were  compelled  to  sleep  in  their  wet  clothes.  A  reverse  of 
fixtone,  this,  for  the  man  who,  but  a  lev  short  months  ago,  had 

"  Set  the  world  aflame 
With  the  sudden  ^lory  of  a  name,*' 

and  had  held  regal  state  in  old  Holyrood,  whde  the  proudest 
chivalry  of  Scotland  paid  him  homage  f 

After  passing  the  lught  in  this  mieerable  fashion.  Prince  Charlee 
the  next  morning  committed  himself  to  hie  devoted  follower  Mal- 
colm McLeod,  and  requested  him  to  conduct  him  to  Maekimion's 
bounds  in  Skye.  To  this  propositi^m  Malcolm,  however,  demurred, 
saying  that  the  roads  were  difficult,  and  that  also  there  was  great 
danger  of  the  prince  being  recognized.  Charles,  however,  over- 
ruled this  last  olgection  l^  disguising  himsdlf  as  the  servant  of 
McLeod,  and  in  this  way  they  set  off;  Malcolm  going  first  as 
master,  whilet  Prince  Charles  followed  humbly  behind  him  as  ser- 
vant.     In  this  manner,  after  a  fiitiguing  walk  of  thirty  miles,  they 
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readied  ifae  bonse  of  Malorim'a  Inrotlier-iB-kiw.  Malcolm  being  a 
Highlander,  was  of  course  a  good  pedestrian,  yet  during  this  long 
nsardi  it  was  all  ke  eonld  do  to  keep  in  front  of  his  supposed 
Bvirant.  When  thej  reached  tiw  house  of  Mr.  Mackinnon  (Mal- 
oohn's  lirother*iB-law)»  one  of  the  serTants  was  directed  to  wash  the 
tnvellers'  foeL  This  slie  readily  did  in  the  ease  of  Maleobn,  but 
was  extremely  reluctant  to  perform  the  same  menial  office  to  one  of 
her  own  rank — for  such  of  eonrse  she  sui^iosed  Prince  Charles  to  be. 
'Htmever,  Maliwlmy  by  werking  upon  her  fedings  of  pity,  induced 
her  to  perfbnn  this  dnfy ;  but,  altiiough  die  consented  at  last,  she 
ooold  not  help  treating  the  prince's  legs  rather  roughly.  At 
length,  in  remoinng  some  of  the  peat  stains  left  by  a  bog  into 
whidi  he  had  fidlen,  die  rubbed  off  part  of  the  skin  of  one  of  the 
legs  of  has  Boyal  Hii^ess;  wbereupon  the  prince  could  not 
re&aiii  £rom  uttering  an  exdamation  of  pain. 

"  Filthy  fellow,"  replied  tl»  indignant  beldame ;  **  it  ill  sets  the 
l&e  ei  you  to  take  offeaee  at  anytifaong  my  fiither's  daughter  could 
do  to  yon ! " 

After  thiB  amunng  mcident  they  retired  to  rest,  and  Maledm, 
Highlander  though  he  was,  proTed  so  utterly  wxxm  out  with  fatigue 
that  he  slept  long  and  soundly.  Charles,  howev»',  only  slept  two 
hours,  rose  quite  idreshed,  and  then  employed  himself  in  singing- 
to^  and  rodnng  the  cradle  d,  a  baby  which  hsfipeDed  to  be  in  the 
room.  Whilst  thus  employed  he  was  so  unfortunate  as  again  to 
rouse  the  ire  of  the  old  serrant  already  alluded  to,  for  the  prince 
(rather  forgetting  hii  assumed  character  of  seiyant)  gaily  eidaimed 
to  Malcolm — 

"  Who  knows  but  tiiat  this  little  fellow,"  x)ointing  to  the  occu- 
paat  of  the  cradle^  **  may  lire  to  be  a  captain  in  my  service  P  " 

"  E41tl^  fellow,"  thereupon  replied  the  exasperated  bddarae, 
"more  hkdy  by  ha  that  you  will  hve  to  be  an  old  sergeant  into 
company !" 

It  was  now  dedded  by  the  prince's  friends  that  he  should  be 
tonducted  to  the  w»M«ifti^ii  of  Scotland,  as  Skye  was  fast  becoming 
too  hot  to  hold  him  in  safety.  Accordingly,  about  dght  o'clock 
of  the  following  night, the  prince  embarked  on  board  a  boat  provided 
for  him  by  Mr.  Madtinnoa  and  asiother  old  laird  of  the  same  name ; 
■iBd,  accompanied  only  by  these  two  gentlemen,  he  set  sail  for  the 
mainland.  At  the  time  when  he  set  sail  there  were  two  men-cf- 
war  in  sight,  but  they  did  not  percdve  the  sailing  of  the  party. 
The  district  of  the  mainlaiid  in  which  Charles  was  now  about  to 
land  was  of  the  wildeafc  deseiipiion.    It  was  the  place  where  he 
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had  first  raised  the  standard  of  his  nnfortonate  cnterprize,  and 
where  he  well  knew  the  people  were  devoted  to  him.  It  is  a 
remarkahle  fact  that  whenever  the  prince  put  to  sea  a  storm  was 
certain  to  commence.  In  his  passage  to  the  mainland  on  this 
occasion,  accordingly,  it  hlew  a  gale  of  wind  all  the  night  through. 
This,  however,  proved  one  canse  of  their  safety ;  for  their  boat  was 
actually  hailed  by  a  party  of  militia  on  board  a  king's  vessel ; 
but,  in  consequence  of  the  storm,  the  soldiers  could  not  stop  to 
examine  the  prince's  boat.  After  a  rough  voyage  of  thirty  miles, 
his  Boyal  Highness  landed  at  Loch  Mallaig,  on  the  south  side 
of  Loch  Nevish,  on  the  morning  of  July  5th.  Here  the  whole 
party  slept  three  nights  in  the  open  fields.  They  then  set  oat  in 
the  boat  to  seek  a  cave  to  shelter  in ;  bnt,  whilst  prosecuting  their 
search,  they  were  seen  by  a  party  of  militia,  who  instantly  gave 
chase  in  another  boat.  By  dint,  however,  of  great  exertionSy 
Charles's  rowers  pulled  him  out  of  danger. 

The  district  of  country  where  Charles  was  now  hiding  is 
indented  by  a  series  of  lochs,  which  penetrate  for  about  five  to 
fifteen  miles  into  the  interior  of  the  country,  thus  forming  a  series 
of  mountainous  promontories.  Mr.  Chambers,  in  his  "  History  of 
the  Bebellion  in  Scotland,"  in  referring  to  this  portion  of  the 
coast  where  the  prince  had  landed,  says,  "  It  may  be  compared  to 
the  fingers  of  the  hand  stretched  out  and  separated."  This  illus- 
tration is  an  apt  one,  and  for  want  of  any  other  we  may  as  well 
use  it  here.  If,  therefore,  the  reader  will  place  his  hand  upon  a 
table,  and  consider  the  space  between  his  ^umb  and  forefinger  to 
be  Loch  Houm ;  that  between  his  fore  and  third  finger  to  be  Loch 
Nevish ;  that  between  his  middle  and  fourth  to  be  Loch  Morer ; 
that  between  his  fourth  and  fifth  to  be  Lochnanouogh  ;  while  the 
extremity  of  the  fifth  finger  can  represent  Loch  Sh^,  he  will  be 
tolerably  able  to  understand  the  scene  of  the  prince's  wanderings 
without  troubling  to  refer  to  the  map. 

After  escaping  from  the  militia  in  the  way  just  described,  the 
whole  of  the  prince's  party  set  out  for  the  house  of  Macdonald  of 
Morer,  which  was  situated  across  the  promontory  between  Loch 
Nevish  and  Loch  Morer.  This  journey  —  referring  to  Mr. 
Chambers'  illustration  of  the  spread  hand  —  was  simply  a  move- 
ment across  the  end  of  the  middle  finger.  When  the  fugitives 
reached  Mr.  McDonald's  house,  that  gentleman  instantly  con- 
ducted them  to  a  concealed  cave,  where  they  slept  for  ten  hoxurs. 
Charles  left  this  cave  as  soon  as  it  was  dark  at  night,  crossed  Loch 
Morer  into  Arisaig,  and  reached  Borradale  early  in  the  morning. 
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The  reader,  if  I  again  may  so  far  trouble  him,  'will  be  kind 
enough  to  consider  Prince  Charles  as  having  now  crossed  over 
another  finger,  and  to  be  established  upon  the  external  joint  of  the 
third  finger  from  the  thumb.  The  reader  must  also  have  the 
goodness  to  suppose  the  roots  of  the  fingers  to  be  all  closed  up, 
and  traversed  by  a  line  of  soldiers,  so  as  to  complete  the  insulation 
of  the  promontories,  and  enclose  the  prince  in  such  a  manner  that 
it  seemed  impossible  for  him  to  escape.  In  fine,  intelligence  of 
his  arrival  in  Loch  Nevish  having  reached  the  king's  troops, 
they  being  assured  that  he  must  be  hiding  upon  some  of  the 
promontories  of  which  I  have  spoken,  drew  a  chain  of  sentinels  from 
the  head  of  Loch  Houm  to  the  head  of  Loch  Sheil,  feeling  certain  by 
this  means  of  compelling  him  either  to  try  to  escape  by  sea  (in  which 
case  he  would  as  certainly  have  been  captured),  or  else  to  attempt 
to  run  the  gaxmtlet  of  this  chain  of  sentiaels.  This  chain  con- 
sisted of  a  single  line  of  sentinels  placed  within  sight  of  one 
another.  By  day  these  watchers  were  on  the  look-out  for  tra- 
vellers, none  of  whom  were  allowed  to  continue  their  way  without 
examination ;  by  night,  large  fires  being  lighted  at  all  the  posts, 
the  sentinels  crossed  continually  from  one  fire  to  another,  so  as  to 
leave  no  portion  of  the  ground  for  more  than  a  few  minutes  at  a 
time  unvisited.  It  would  seem,  at  first  sight,  that  this  system  of 
sentinels  must  ensure  Prince  Charles's  capture ;  yet,  Hke  many 
other  notable  schemes  of  this  world,  it  unfortxmately  possessed 
one  fault,  and  by  availing  themselves  of  this  defect  the  prince's 
followers  were  enabled  to  effect  his  escape.  From  his  cave  in 
Borradale  Charles  despatched  a  message  summoning  to  his  side 
one  of  his  most  tmsty  adherents,  viz.,  Mr.  McDonald  of  Glen- 
alladale.  It  is  to  this  gentleman's  account  of  Prince  Charles's 
wanderings  (published  in  the  Lockhart  Papers)  that  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  knowledge  of  the  means  by  which  the  prince  baffled 
all  the  precautions  of  his  enemies.  It  mil  be  observ^,  from  what 
has  just  been  stated,  that  the  sentinels  on  their  nightly  march 
regularly  crossed  each  other  at  a  point  about  midway  between  the 
fires, — each  man  going  forward  to  his  comrade's  fire  and  then 
returning  to  his  own.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  after  passing  each 
other  each  man  had  his  hcu^  iwmedfor  a  sTiort  time  to  hia  neighbour, 
and  the  space  between  was,  therefore,  for  a  few  minutes  left 
unguarded  I 

We  must  now  return  to  the  prince,  whom  we  left  in  his  cave 
at  Borradale.  Whilst  there  he  received  a  letter  from  one  of  his 
faithful  adherents,  informing  him  that  as  the  fact  of  his  conceal- 
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menfc  in  Borradale  was  now  beooxning  known,  he  had  better  take 
np  his  abode  in  Glen  Morer.  Thither,  a490ordiDg^j,  Charles  pro- 
ceeded, bat  learnings  th«t  a  parij  of  nnlitia  were  in  dose  proximity 
to  him,  he  was  obliged  next  morning  to  deeamp.  He  therefore 
proceeded  to  the  top  of  a  high  hill,  and  then  despatched  a  mes- 
senger for  a  man  named  Donald  Cameron,  of  Glen  Pean,  whose 
knowledge  of  the  oonntrj,  it  was  expected,  wovld  prove  of  great 
service  to  him.  Whilst  waxtbig  for  Cameron  to  jam  him  here^ 
the  ahunmng  intelligettce  readied  the  Prince  tiiat  one  hnndred 
of  the  Argyle  militia  were  approaching  the  verj  hill  where  he  was 
hiding.  The  terrified  party  were  at  once  obliged  to  1^  for  their 
lires,  without  waiting  for  Cameron  to  join  them.  Whilst  prose* 
catioig  thecr  jonmej  that  night,  abont  eleven  o'clock  they  saw  a 
man  descending  one  of  the  MUs  in  front  of  ti^m,  and  who  proved 
to  be  none  other  than  Donald  Cameron  hxmself !  Cameron  instantly 
assomedthe  character  of  gnide,  and  set  forward  with  them  throngh 
a  oonntry  so  awfully  wM  as  to  be  weQ-nigh  impassable  even  by 
day.  TravdOing  thns  the  whole  night,  by  unfrequented  paths,  the 
nest  morning  (July  24th)  they  reached  a  hill  in  the  braes  of 
Looharaig,  from  whence  they  oonld  see  the  enemies'  camp,  distant 
about  a  mile.  Camerooi  knew  that  this  hill  had  been  searched  the 
previous  day,  and  he  therefore  judged  it  would  not  again  be 
enmined  for  some  time.  They  therefore  rested  for  two  hoars 
hen^  and  then  the  whole  party  got  up  and  kept  watch.  Nothing, 
however,  oocurred  to  distiirb  th«n  all  that  day,  and  setting  out 
abont  nine  o'doek,  they  proceeded  to  a  place  called  Corrinangafl* 
and  &om  thence  agadn  to  a  hill  called  Dmmachoei.  The  prince 
had  now  been  for  two  days  skirtiBg  the  very  edge  of  the  dmin  of 
sentinels  previously  mentioned.  During  his  weaiy  night  mardies 
he  was  more  than  once  in  sight  of  the  watch-fires ;  nay,  he  could 
often  see  the  sentinda  passing  along  their  walks,  and  notice  the 
movements  of  a  patrolling  party,  who  every  quarter  of  an  hour 
visited  the  different  posts  to  ensure  the  alertness  of  every  man. 
The  prince's  party  were  now  very  much  in  want  of  provisions, 
and  as  day  by  cby  their  position  could  only  grow  worse,  it  was 
resolved  that  an  attempt  should  be  made  at  once  to  run  the 
ganntlet  of  the  dreaded  chain  of  sentiaels.  They  therefore  erapt 
up  close  to  the  line  of  posts — so  closer  that  they  could  hear  the 
sentinels  talking  together. 

It  was  now  about  two  o'doek  in  the  meraing,  and  the  watch- 
fires  were  beginning  to  pale  before  ^e  advancing  light  of  another 
day.    Between  the  two  posts  wh^e  they  at  last  resolved  to  make 
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tiieir  desperate  attempt^  there  was  a  deep  gnllj,  or  chainiel,  worn 
hy  the  mountain  torrents*  Up  this — ^the  yery  instant  that  the 
sentmelB  had  their  backs  turned  to  each  other — the  whole  partj 
c»pt,  singly^  and  on  all  ionrs,  with  the  stealthiaass  of  a  party  of 
Indian w  on  tibe  war-tsraiL  This  passage  they  all  achieved  snocess* 
foBy,  and  thus  in  a  fenr  minutes  they  were  in  comparative  safety. 
After  walking  two  miles  they  reached  a  place  where  they  conld 
sleep  in  peace,  and  after  remaining  there  dnnng  that  day,  the 
pdnoe  proceeded  the  next  night  to  Glenshefl,  where  he  remained 
£ir  another  day.  Trom  Glensheil  he  purpoeed  bending  his  steps 
io  Glengarry,  where  he  hoped  to  effect  a  junction  with  LochieL 
He  accordingly  set  out  ill  that  direction,  bat  had  only  got  a.  mile 
or  two  on  his  road  when  Glenalladale  suddenly  recoUeoted  that  he 
had  left  his  purse  in  the  hut  where  they  had  passed  the  night,  and 
proposed  retumsng  for  it.  The '  prinoe  was  very  unwilling  that  he 
riwnld  do  so ;  GlenaBadale  howefer  insisted,  and  Charles  there- 
fore turned  aside  firam  the  path,  purposing  to  remain  in  hiding 
until  Glenalladale  should  return.  Scarcely,  howerer,  had  he 
oisoonced  himself  behind  a  rock,  tiian  he  peroeired  an  officer  and 
two  soldiers  proceeding  along  the  very  path  which  he  had  just 
quitted  1  They  passed  q^uietly  by,  howeTsr,  without  perceiving 
htm.  Although  Ohasles  had  thus  escaped,  he  still  "  rejoiced  with 
trembling,'^  because  he  feared  that  Glenalladale  might  be  captured 
on  his  return  route.  That  gentleman,  however,  took  another  path, 
and  therefore  r^oined  the  prinoe  again  in  safety.  Charles  was  so 
elated  at  this  miaracnlous  escape^  that  he  Isaghxngly  declared  that 
*  he  did  not  Hunk  he  conld  be  captured,  even  if  he  tried  1" 

At  length  the  prinoe  reached  a  retreat  whidi  had  been  pointed 
out  to  him  in  the  hill  of  Corambrian..  Seven  men  ooca;»ed  this 
place,  whose  empkjjrment  was  aimply-'-xobbery.  They  Eyed  in  a 
save  in  the  side  o£  the  iaUs»  and  only  sallisd  out  at  intervals  to 
provide  themselves  w^  necessaries.  The  necessity  whidi  induced 
Charles  to  consort  wiiii  these  man  forma  amplo  proof  of  the 
desperate  straita  to  which  he  was  reduced.  Theee  men,  although 
they  were  robbars»  recognissed  the  prince  as  their  lawful  sovereign, 
and  were  loyal  and  tree  to  him.  He  lived  with  them  for  three 
weeks,  and  though  they  were,,  of  couise,  perlectly  acquainted 
with  the  fact  of  the  reward  of  £30,000  being  offered  lor  lua  head, 
yet  they  never  made  the  slightest  attempt  to  betray  him.  About 
the  20th  of  August  Chavlealefbtibeir  cave,  and  travelling  along  the 
tops  of  themountains  reachadPrumnadail,a  highmountain  overlook- 
ing Loch  Loohie.    He  now  wished  tn  readi  the  country  of  Bannoch 
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and  Badenocb,  in  order  to  join  Locbiel,  bnt  all  the  fords  of  the 
rivers  and  lakes  were  so  jeidonsly  gnarded  tliat  it  was  found  im- 
possible for  him  at  present  to  carry  this  project  into  execution. 
At  length  (after  much  sknlking  in  the  hills,  and  after  many  "  hair- 
breadth 'scapes/'  which  it  is  qnite  impossible  {hrther  to  refer  to 
here)  information  was  brought  to  the  prince  that,  as  the  ferries 
were  not  now  so  strictly  guarded  as  heretofore,  he  might  effect 
a  junction  with  Lochiel  in  safety.  Charles  was  therefore  con- 
ducted to  a  fastness  in  the  wood  of  Auchnocarry.  He  de- 
camped from  that  place  on  tho  night  of  the  28th  August.  Two 
days  later  he  crossed  the  Great  Glen  of  Albyn  in  safety,  and 
joined  his  faithful  Lochiel  at  a  place  called  Inallanaur,  in  that 
part  of  Badenoch  which  adjoins  the  Braes  of  Bannoch. 

After  effecting  this  junction  with  Lochiel,  it  was  resolved  that 
the  whole  party  should  remove  to  what  fortunately  proved  to 
be  their  last  place  of  coneeaknent  in  Scotland— viz.,  a  curions 
half-aerial  kind  of  hut,  known  as  the  "Cage,"  and  which  was 
situated  in  the  wild  recesses  of  the  mountain  Ben  Alder. 

Prince  Charles  remained  in  this  curious  retreat  from  the  2nd  to 
the  13th  of  September,  when  the  joyful  information  reached  him  that 
two  French  vessels,  sent  to  cany  him  off,  had  anchored  in  Loch- 
nanouagh.  Upon  the  receipt  of  this  information  Charles  at  once 
set  out,  accompanied  by  Lochiel,  and  travelling  only  by  night  he 
reached  Moida^  in  safety  on  the  19th  September.  As  soon  as  he 
and  his  friends  got  on  board,  the  vessels  instantly  weighed  anchor, 
and  Charles  Stuart  then  quitted  Scotland — as  it  ultimately  proved 
— for  ever.  Singularly  enough,  the  prince  quitted  the  country  at 
the  very  point  where  fourteen  months  before  he  had  entered  it — 
then  under  auspices  how  different ! 

Thus  did  Charles  Stuart  end  a  series  of  as  desperate  adventures 
as  it  has  ever  fallen  to  the  lot  of  princes  to  pass  through.  The 
undaunted  demeanour  which  he  maintained  throughout  all  his 
dangers,  privations,  and  wretchedness  amply  proves  that  the 
luxurious  atmosphere  of  Versailles  had  not  subdued  his  natural 
courage.  It  wiU  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  brief  sketch  of  his 
wanderings  that  the  secrets  of  his  different  retreats  were  known 
to  numbers  of  persons,  and  the  fact  that  not  a  single  instance  of 
treacheiy  ever  occurred  is  extraordinary.  The  prince  undoubtedly 
possessed  the  rare  art  of  winning  the  unalterable  affection  of  his 
followers.  Many  of  them  lived  up  to  the  day  of  their  death  in 
the  fall  belief  that  some  day  the  prince  "  would  have  his  own 
again ;"  and  to  secure  that  consummation  they  would  willingly 
have  laid  down  their  lives. 
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v.— A    CROQUET    MATCH. 
TO  TBE  EDITOB. 

Wabwickshibe,  August  3, 1863. 

Sis, — The  Prince  of  Wales  and  many  of  the  aristocracy  having 
left  town,  it  would  not  have  been  proper  for  me  to  remain  any 
longer  in  the  modem  Babylon,  particularly  as  my  uncle  and  aunt 
sent  me  an  invitation  to  spend  a  few  weeks  with  them.  I  am, 
therefore,  now  staying  at  their  charming  country  house  a  few  miles 
from  Leamington ;  amongst  other  enjoyments  there,  I  have  been 
indulging  with  my  fair  cousins,  Jane  and  Maggie,  in  cultivating 
the  fasliionable  game  of  Croquet. 

Well,  last  Thursday  we  persuaded  Uncle  to  allow  us  to  ask  a 
few  people  to  play  it  with  us,  and  he,  in  his  usual  kind  manner, 
at  once  consented.  So  it  was  settled  that  we  were  to  have  Mr. 
Tightman,  a  bachelor  of  at  least  fifty,  who,  endeavouring  to  pass  off 
as  a  youthful  Adonis,  wears  very  modem  clothes,  brushes  his  hair 
and  whiskers  a  great  deal  (some  people  say  he  dyes  them  too, 
but  then  you  know  there  is  so  much  scandal  in  the  country),  and 
cultivates  all  those  games  in  which  young  people  take  delight. 

He  has,  therefore,  lately  taken  to  croquet,  and  although  he  is 
anything  but  a  good  player,  yet  he  limps  after  the  ball  when  he  is 
croquetted  as  actively  as  the  tight  patent-leather  boots  he  sports 
will  allow  him.  His  sister — a  young  lady  of  doubtful  age — was 
also  asked.  She  seemed  to  possess  the  same  characteristics  with 
r^^d  to  dress  and  appearance  as  her  brother,  and  played  at 
croquet  in  the  same  skilful  manner.  The  next  guest  was  young 
Tom  Dibbles,  the  son  of  a  neighbouring  squire,  and  such  a  jolly 
fellow  I  He  seemed  to  take  quite  a  fancy  to  me,  and  took  me  once 
or  twice  during  my  stay  at  Uncle's  to  cricket  matches,  and  also  in 
his  boat  down  the  river.  To  tell  the  trath,  though,  I  tliink  he 
was  somewhat  in  love  with  Maggie,  for  I  know  that  he  always 
called  at  the  house  whenever  I  went  out  with  him,  and  that  he 
generally  tamed  rather  red  when  she  came  into  the  room  where 
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he  was  seated.  The  other  two  yisitors  were  Emily  and  Ellen 
Coyerdale — as  nice  a  pair  of  girls  as  you  would  wish  to  see  any- 
where. 

In  the  country,  people  are  always  punctual ;  so  before  seven 
o'clock  on  the  great  eyening  we  had  all  finished  tea,  and  Tom 
Dibbles  and  I,  assisted  by  Maggie,  had  set  the  rings  up.  We 
were  not  very  long  in  choosing  sides,  which  consisted  of  Mr. 
Tightman,  his  sister,  cousin  Jane,  and  Emily  Coverdale,  against 
Maggie,  Ellen  Coverdale,  Tom  Dibbles,  and  me. 

In  playing  croquet,  it  is  customary  to  address  each  player  by 
the  colour  of  the  ball  with  which  he  plays,  and  therefore  I  must 
now  speak  of  the  players  by  di£ferent  colours  and  not  by  their  own 
names.  Thus,  Mr.  l^ghtmaa  we  will  oaJl  Blue,  because  he  played 
with  the  blue  ball.  As  an  additional  reaenn,  it  might  have  been 
urged  that  from  the  want  of  skill  he  displayed  he  was  constantly 
in  "  the  blues ;"  whilst  his  sister*  who  was  bladk,  looked  voy  blaok 
at  any  one  who  croquetted  her,  Coosin  Jane  was  brown*  and  was 
continually  lost  in  a  brown  study  as  to  how  with  such  partnets 
she  could  win  the  game ;  while  Emily  Coverdale,  the  greea  ball 
(I  blush  to  allude  thus  to  a  young  lady),  was  almost  her  own 
colour  in  her  knowledge  of  the  game.  On  our  side,  I  was  pink : 
had  it  been  anybody  else  of  whom  I  am  now  speaking,  I 
might  perhaps  have  made  mention  of  the  term  "  pmk  of  per- 
fection," but  of  course  I  dare  not  ai^ly  such  an  epithet  to  myself. 
Maggie  and  Ellen  Coverdale  were  yeUow  and  orange:  of  these 
balls  all  I  can  say  is  that  Yellow  made  Blue  yeU  oh  !  onoe  when  she 
hit  his  corns  with  her  ball,  and  that  Orange  in  playing  took 
a  range  of  great  magnitude.  As  for  Tom  Dibbles,  the  red  ball, 
he  soon  assumed  a  roseate  hue  either  on  account  of  the  contiguity 
of  Maggie  or  else  through  the  exertion  he  took.  Having  now  made 
my  vile  jokes  on  the  balls,  I  will  at  onoe  draw  up  the  curtain, 
and  the  game  shall  b^in. 

Blue  on  starting,  in  the  hope  of  going  through  two  rings  at 
once,  and  thus  convincing  his  side  that  he  was  a  good  player, 
went  right  past  the  first  two  hoops  and  almost  as  far  as  the 
centre  ring ;  it  should  be  understood  that  we  played  the  game 
with  nine  rings  and  not  with  ten  as  at  some  places.  Pink 
followed  carefully,  played  through  the  first  two  in  the  same 
number  of  turns,  and  then  took  up  a  good  position  in  front  of  the 
third.  Black,  after  telling  everybody  that  her  strength,  she  was 
sure,  would  not  enable  her  to  play  as  far  as  the  ring,  hit  the  ball 
the  immense  distance  of  three  feet.    Yellow  in  her  turn  did  not 
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get  through  the  ring  the  fizat  time,  bat  played  about  a  foot  this 
aide  of  it.  Brown,  after  nmoh  prqMuratioD,  pnehed  her  ball  a  fisw 
indies  past  Black ;  while  Oraqge  j^yed  so  straight  that  ehe  sent 
Ydlow  throng  the  ring,  bat  as  the  concassion  sent  hers  off  to  the 
right  and  not  throng,  she  was  onable  to  play  again.  Green  played 
a  trifle  too  hard  and  not  stnught,  and  her  ball  went  aboat  a  yard 
past  the  first  ring.  Bed,  of  ooorse^  was  not  content  with  going 
through  one,  but  at  one  shot  went  right  through  the  first  two,  and 
then,  hoping  to  hit  Pink,  he  played  hard  and  went  aboot  three 
yards  past  the  ring  he  should  have  played  at. 

"  Ah,  now  it's  my  tarn  1 "  shouted  Blue,  limping  after  his 
balL  **  Ah,  there  yon  are  all  together.  Let  me  see  if  I  oan  hit 
one  of  the  young  ladies.  I  should  like  to  oioqnet  one  I  111  try 
at  Green." 

He  played.  His  ball  went  at  least  a  yard  off  Green,  and 
managed  to  hit  Brown. 

**  Well  done  1  I  meant  Brown  when  I  said  Ghreen,"  said  he, 
hobbling  up  to  the  place  where  the  brown  ball  lay.  "  Now  HI 
croquet  you." 

"  Stop,  stop.  Blue  I "  shouted  Bed,  rushing  up ;  "  youH  do 
nothing  of  the  sort.  The  rule  is  that  you  must  go  tfazough  a 
hoqp  before  you  can  croquet." 

**  Is  it  indeed  P  I  think  you  are  wrong,  Mr.  Bed ;  for  I  flatter 
myself  I  know  the  rules  peiiectly." 

"You  are  wrong.  Blue,"  shouted  a  quartette  of  soft  female 
voices,  and  the  disoomflted  Blue  had  to  give  in,  murmuring  some- 
thing which  sounded  very  like  "  bother  that  conoeited  muff  1 " 
Pink,  firom  his  good  position,  played  hard  through  the  third  ring, 
and  by  the  same  stroke  managed  to  get  so  close  to  the  centre  ring 
that  he  passed  through  it  and  took  up  a  good  place  in  front  of  ring 
No.  5.  Black  this  time  went  through  the  first  ring,  and  then  tried 
to  croquet  Yellow,  who  was  within  a  foot  of  her.  In  this  she  failed 
lamentably,  and  Yellow,  taking  advantage  of  the  miss  (in  two  senses), 
hit  the  black  ball,  and  then  placing  a  pretty  little  foot  on  her  own, 
croquetted  Black  to  within  a  yard  of  Bed,  who  promised  to  send 
the  ball  on  a  still  more  distant  voyage  of  discovery.  In  this 
round  all  the  balls  between  Black  and  Bed  got  through  the  first 
two  rings,  and  played  up  to  third.  Bed,  when  his  turn  came,  did 
not  hesitate  to  croquet  Black,  and  this  he  did  with  such  a  will  as 
to  send  it  dose  to  Pink.  Bed  then  by  judicious  croquetting  got 
Yellow  and  Orange  through  the  third  hoop,  and  placed  his  own 
within  a  yard  of  the  centre  ring.     Poor  Blue  now  managed  to  go 
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throQgli  the  first  hoop,  but  lamentably  failed  at  the  second,  for 
hitting  the  side  of  the  ring,  he  went  away  three  or  fonr  yards  on 
the  wrong  side  of  it.  And  now  the  game  proceeded  for  some  time 
without  any  yery  great  variation,  the  light  side,  namely  those  that 
played  the  light  balls,  keeping  well  ahead ;  the  others,  it  is  true, 
were  very  close  except  Black  and  Bine,  who  might  have  chosen 
these  colours  as  typical  of  the  beating  they  had  got.  As  soon, 
however,  as  we  hit  one  of  the  sticks,  a  change  came  over  the 
spirit  of  the  scene,  for  the  dark  ones  going  down  to  the  stick  met 
the  light  ones  coming  back,  and,  through  ludc,  managed  to  croquet 
most  of  them.  This  enabled  even  Blue  to  come  up  to  us,  although 
he  had  been  playing  for  some  time  so  badly  Uiat  his  partner, 
cousin  Jane,  actually  asked  him  if  he  would  not  like  a  pair  of 
spectacles.  This  slight  allusion  to  the  dimness  of  his  eyesight, 
owing  to  his  advanced  age,  seemed  to  affect  him  so  deeply  that 
for  a  time  he  scarcely  spoke  at  all,  but  played  on  steadily,  con- 
tenting himself  with  playing  up  to  a  ring  and  going  through  it 
the  next  time,  instead  of  taking  a  chance  aim.  Fiok,  I  rejoice  to 
say,  had  for  some  time  kept'  steadily  ahead,  and  soon  managed  to 
go  through  all  the  rings.  He  then,  in  order  to  assist  his  side,  hit 
his  ball  back  to  the  other  stick,  and  by  a  fluke  managed  to  graze 
the  orange  ball.  As  it  belonged  to  his  own  side,  he  was  enabled 
to  croquet  it  through  a  hoop,  much  to  the  delight  of  Ellen  Cover- 
dale,  who,  in  thanking  Pii^,  actually  placed  her  hand  upon  his 
shoulder  and  called  him  "  such  a  dear."  This  mark  of  ejection 
so  disturbed  Fink's  composure,  that  in  playing  at  Blue,  who  was 
only  a  yard  or  so  off,  he  actually  went  six  inches  wide ;  an  escape 
which  so  pleased  Blue,  that  he  shouted  hurrah,  and  jumping  in 
the  air,  split  three  buttons  of  his  frock-coat,  which  was  fastened 
in  order  to  show  off  his  fine  figure.  Bed,  who  all  this  time 
had  been  in  dose  company  with  Yellow,  now  put  on  a  spurt, 
and  Orange,  following  his  example,  came  dose  up  to  the  ring. 
Then  Pink,  winging  his  course  of  destruction  all  over  the  ground, 
croquetted  the  dark  players  with  such  good  effect,  that  before  they 
had  all  gone  through  the  centre  ring,  on  their  way  home,  he 
managed  to  hit  two  light  balls  who  were  waiting  at  the  stick,  get 
them  out,  croquet  Yellow  through  the  last  ring,  and  then  hit  ike 
stick  himself,  while,  at  her  next  turn.  Yellow  also  touched  the 
winning  post,  and  the  light  side  won  the  game,  thanks  prindpaUy 
(in  all  modesty  he  says  it)  to  the  aid  of  Pink,  who  now  signs 
himself, — ^Your  obedient  Servant^ 

Schoolboy. 
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SWIMMING. 

Bt    GEORGE    FORREST,    ALA. 


Havikg  been  requested  by  the  Editor  to  contiibute  a  few  pages 
upon  the  art  of  Swimming,  I  hasten  to  do  so,  and  hope  that  my 
readers  wiU  find  them  useful. 

In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  understood  that  I  do  not  pretend 
to  accomplish  impossibilities.  I  do  not  profess  to  teach  any  one 
to  Bwim  through  the  mediumship  of  pen  and  ink.  Perseverance  and 
determination  are  the  only  methods  of  learning  to  swim ;  and  to 
that  art  there  is  no  royal  road.  But  I  hope  to  be  able  to  give  a 
few  hints  which  will  be  useful  to  the  young  reader,  and  may  saye 
him  much  trouble  in  acquiring  a  proficiency  in  natatory  lore. 

Svery  one  ought  to  know  how  to  swim.  I  do  not  think  that 
a  human  being  is  justified  in  permitting  the  tenure  of  a  valuable 
life  to  be  ridded  by  a  simple  accident,  which  may  occur  to  any 
one.  There  is  no  reason  why  every  human  being  should  not  know 
how  to  swim — that  is  to  say,  every  human  being  who  is  likely  to 
meet  with  water  deep  enough  to  drown  him.  Naturally,  he  is  as 
well  adapted  to  the  water  as  the  dog  or  the  horse,  and  will  require 
little,  if  any,  teaching,  provided  he  has  been  accustomed  to  the 
water  from  childhood. 

For  my  own  part,  I  can  scarcely  conceive  how  the  water  can 
have  any  terrors.  To  me  it  has  been  as  secure  as  the  land,  as  long 
as  I  can  recollect.  I  certainly  have  a  dim  remembrance  of  a  time 
when  I  could  not  swim,  but  I  have  no  recollection  of  any  process 
of  learning.  It  seemed  to  come  as  easily  as  breathing ;  and  so  it 
will  always  do,  if  a  child  be  placed  in  the  water  when  very  young, 
and  encouraged  to  knock  about  and  play  all  kinds  of  tricks. 

In  the  essential  part  of  swimming — ».e.,  in  the  art  of  keeping  the 
head  above  water — ^there  is  literally  no  skill  at  all.  Confidence  in 
the  sustaining  power  of  the  water  is  the  only  secret ;  and  if  the 
novice  will  only  dare  to  trust  in  the  water,  and  will  remember 
three  simple  rules,  he  cannot  possibly  sink  below  the  surface. 
These  are  the  golden  rales  of  swimming. 

n.  2  0 
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EuLE  1.  Keep  the  Hands  and  Feet  well  below  the  Sur- 

PACB,  AND  IsCHEfiSE  THE  WhOLB  BoDY  UP  TO  THE   ChIN. 

The  reasons  for  this  role  are  simple,  and  are  based  upon  common 
sense.  Every  one  with  the  least  smattering  of  physical  science 
knows  that  the  flotation  of  vanon*  bedies  is  exactly  in  proportion 
to  the  quantity  of  water  displaced.  Ko  man  can  stand  upright 
upon  the  water,  becauae  the  amouat  of  water  displaced  by  the 
soles  of  the  feet  would  not  counteract  the  weight  of  the  body. 
And  it  will  be  seen,  by  the  simple  canying  out  of  this  principle^ 
that  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  immersion  of  the  body  is  it  sus- 
tained by  the  water. 

All  practical  swimmers  know  thst  when  a  man  swims  with  bis 
whole  head  and  part  of  his  shoulders  out  of  the  water,  he  c«nnoi 
eodure  for  any  length  of  time,  because  the  force  that  ought  to  be 
used  in  prc^yoLsiGn  is  wasted  upon  sustaining  the  body. 

Every  inch  of  the  body  that  is  raised  above  the  surface  beoomea 
a  dead  weight,  pressing  the  body  under  water  and  calling  te 
great  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  swimmer.  Many  persoaiB,  w] 
they  fall  inia  the  water,  plunge  about  asid  try  to  Hfb  themneh 
out  of  it,  acting  as  if  they  were  attempting  to  kneel  upon  its  ssr* 
face.  This  action  is  instanctive,  and  is  one  of  those  where  instmct 
is  inferior  to  reason.  In  point  of  fiict^  niaety-nine  out  of  «f«ry 
hundred  who  pensh  xn  the  water,  drown  themaelves  as  effiectna%* 
as  if  they  had  tied  a  heavy  weight  round  their  necks. 

The  weight  of  the  head,  breast,  and  arms  of  a  human  bd&g^  is^ 
on  the  average,  about  forty  pounds ;  and  when  a  drowning  penom, 
lifts  those  portions  of  the  body  above  the  surCuee,  he  practicallj 
as  if  he  fastened  a  forty-pomid  weight  vpon  his  head. 

Every  one  who  has  attained  some  knowledge  of  swimming, 
tiies  to  perfiorm  the  feat  of  holding  one  leg  ont  of  the  water,  is 
made  practically  anrare  of  this  fiust. 

Bulb  2.  Hollow  tbz  Spine  ash  zaBOir  the  Bjigk  of  thb  Head 

UPOB  THB   ShQULDSRS. 

Like  all  the  rales  in  sirinuning,  this  b  £Mmded  upon,  eoamon 

BqIiIs6^ 

Bulk  for  bulk,  the  body  of  an.  ordaury  hmnan  being  is  aJaamk 
the  same  as  that  of  ihe  wator.  There  are,  however,  two  eacsp- 
tional  portaDns — ^namdy,  the  head,  wlhack  is  somewhai  heanriar,  9md 
the  chest,  whidii  is  much  lighter.  Any  one  wSl,  therefMre,  ao» 
thai  it  is  most  ewwentia]  to  sopport  UkuB  fbimer  npen  the  kttei;  aai 
well  as  to  make  the  water  suppwt  botk  as  much  as  posaible. 

Bj  hollowing  the  spine  and  throwiDg  tibe  hack  of  the  hsttd 
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the  shcmlders,  the  heavj,  solid  ntua  of  the  hr&iii  is  enpported  by 
the  air-filled  lungs,  and  the  ejee  and  nostrila  are  kept  above  th» 
snrface.  Ab  to  the  month,  tluit  maj  bo  above  or  bdow  the  mir- 
foce,  for  if  the  lips  be  kept  final;  cloa«d,  and  respiratioQ  eondocted 
tlurongh  the  nostrils,  no  water  can  enter. 

The  chief  object  in  hollowing  the  back  is,  that  it  aids  the 
swimmer  in  keeping  his  nostrila  ont  of  the  water.  ITo  viler  habit 
can  be  fbnnd  than  that  of  nmuding  the  bock,  and  there  is  none 
which  is  so  difGcnlt  to  eradicate.  I  have  onl;  failed  in  one  in- 
stance to  te««h  the  art  of  swimming,  and  that  was  where  the 
pops  had  contracted  this  habit,  and  wa.s  too  self-willed  to  ob^ 
instmcticins.  He  coold  swim  hst  enongh  for  a  few  strokes,  bnt  oa 
be  would  round  his  spine,  his  month,  ejee,  and  noatrilB  were  alwayB 
abont  half  an  inch  under  water,  and  he  coold  not  swim  forthv 
tliail  he  wonld  have  done  had  he  been  wfaoll;  enbmerged.  I  tried 
fbr  nearlj  five  seaaons  to  eradicate  this  habit,  bnt  he  was  bo  obeti- 
&at«  that  he  would  not  obej  even  the  simpleet  instruction;  anct 
sow  fbat  he  is  a  man  of  nearlj  thirtj  jears  of  age,  he  can  swim 
no  better  than  he  oonld  when  a  child  <^  ten. 


Bulk  3.  ilfbvi  the  Likh  Qttiitlt. 

A  good  swimmer  ia  at  onoe  diattagnlshed  b;  the  mm  and 
qnietnde  of  all  his  movements.  The  anas  and  lags  are  flung  ont 
to  their  fiillest  extent,  sweep  xonnd  in  Urn  water  eqnabij,  and 
tt«  drawn  ap  for  anothtr  stroke  without  the  least  hmrj.  lie  bad 
swimmer,  on  the  contiaiy,  aerer  waits  long  enongh  to  make  a  fall 
stroke,  bnt  gWes  short  and  hosried  jerks  with  his  arms  and  legs, 
nefer  ertending  them  m«re  than  haJf  their  kagth. 

The  Slow  STaote  is  the  very  essence  of  good  swimming.  Of 
eonrse,  I  am  not  speaking  of  racing,  when  the  strokes  are  nscea- 
stvilT  qniok  and  powerfnl,  but  merely  of  the  method  of  obtaimng  a 
2  o2 
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good  and  enduring  style.  Tiy  how  far  yon  can  go  at  each  stroke, 
and  do  not  draw  back  the  limbs  until  the  force  of  the  stroke  is  all  but 
exhausted.  At  first  you  wiU  appear  to  make  but  little  progress ; 
but  the  endurance  of  the  long,  slow  stroke  is  surprising,  and  its 
speed  by  no  means  contemptible. 

I  remember  once  accepting  a  challenge  from  a  bather  to  see 
who  could  swim  farthest. 

My  antagonist  was  a  great,  tall,  red-haired,  powerful  man ;  and 
I  felt  that  if  he  really  could  swim,  he  would  in  all  probability  win 
easily.  But  after  the  first  two  strokes,  I  knew  that  he  had  not  a 
chance.  He  dashed  off  at  a  wonderful  speed,  holding  himself 
rather  high  out  of  the  water,  and  leaving  me  astern  like  a  steamer 
passing  a  sailing-vessel.  He  was  soon  a  hundred  yards  ahead,  and 
looked  back  with  a  triumphant  laugh. 

However,  no  human  lunbs  could  keep  up  that  pace  very  long, 
and  I  soon  heard  him  beginning  to  pant.  Presently  the  long,  slow, 
unpretending  stroke  b^;an  to  show  its  powers ;  the  lead  became 
visibly  less ;  and  after  we  had  swum  about  half  a  mile,  I  passed 
my  antagonist  without  the  least  trouble.  He  tried  several  times 
to  regain  the  lead,  and  did  so  once  or  twice,  until  I  thought  his 
bolt  was  pretty  well  shot ;  and  then,  for  the  first  time,  I  put  on  a 
spurt,  and  took  the  heart  quite  out  of  him.  In  a  minute  or  two 
more  I  missed  the  panting  breath  in  my  rear,  and  looking  back,  saw 
the  vanquished  antagonist  returning  to  shore. 

There  is  nothing  like  the  slow  style  for  learning  to  swim.  Yoa 
may  engraft  upon  it  all  kinds  of  natatory  accomplishments,  but 
the  slow  stroke  must  be  your  sheet-anchor.  It  is  not  so  easy  as 
it. looks;  and  you  may  sdways  test  a  swimmer's  capabilities  bj 
making  him  swim  very  slowly. 

I  must  here  take  the  opportunity  of  correcting  a  rather  widely 
spread  error  respecting  the  mode  in  which  a  swimmer  drives  him- 
self through  the  water.  People  generally  think  that  the  impetus 
is  given  by  striking  the  soles  of  the  feet  against  the  water — and 
herein  they  are  wrong.  Of  course,  the  soles  of  the  feet  have 
some,  though  a  very  trifling,  effect  as  they  are  struck  against  the 
water ;  but  the  real  means  of  propulsion  Hes  in  the  closing  of  tlie 
legs  after  the  stroke.  By  this  movement  a  wedge  of  water  is 
enclosed,  and  the  action  of  the  legs  becomes  analogous  to  that  of 
a  fish*s  tail  or  a  sculler's  single  oar. 

Look,  for  example,  at  a  good  swimmer  as  he  lies  on  his  back ; 
watch  the  s^eed  with  which  be  propels  himself,  and  see  how  he 
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does  it.  He  does  not  trouble  bitnaelf  in  tlie  least  aboat  tho  soles 
of  hie  feet ;  but  ftt  everj  stroke  he  nrithea  his  whole  body  and 
limbs,  BO  as  to  convert  faimeelf  for  the  time  into  a  living  screw 

If  the  soles  of  tbe  feet  were  the  iDstrnments  of  propnlsion,  we 
ahoold  find  that  the  swifleet  swimmer  had  the  largest  feet.  Sach, 
however,  is  not  the  case ;  for  the  real  caose  of  swiibiess  lies  in 
the  depth  and  r^colafit;  of  the  wedge,  and  not  in  the  size  of  the 
feet.  The  reader  will  see,  therefore,  the  reason  whj  a  good 
awinuner  always  spreads  his  1^^  as  widely  as  he  can,  and  extends 
them  to  their  full  length ;  and  will  also  nnderstand  the  reel 
power  of  the  slow  stroke,  which  gives  time  for  every  inch  of  limb 
to  eiert  itself  against  the  water. 


If  yon  wish  to  leam  to  swim,  get  some  friend  to  give  yon  a  few 
lessons.  Have  nothing  to  do  with  corks  or  bladders :  they  teach 
a  bad  postnre ;  they  keep  the  body  much  too  high  ont  of  the 
water,  and  give  a  showy,  flashy  kind  of  action,  destmctive  to  aJI 
real  swimming.  So,  take  the  advice  of  a  practical  swimmer  and 
experienced  teacher,  and  do  not  let  anyone  persnade  yon  to  leam 
with  corks.  If  yon  have  no  friend  to  teach  yoa,  hang  a  cord 
from  the  branch  of  a  tree  and  hold  on  by  it ;  or,  better  still,  lay 
a  plank  in  the  water,  place  year  hands  on  it,  and  swim  after  it^ 
bnt  eschew  corks. 

Here  is  a  way  by  which  two  novices  can  teach  each  other. 

Go  into  the  water — the  sea  is  always  the  best— until  yon  are 
breast  deep.  Then  let  one  spread  himself  npon  the  water  while 
the  other  supports  him  by  placing  a  hand  under  his  cheat. 
Lying  on  the  water  in  this  manner,  he  can  practise  the  varioos 
movements  withont  difficolty;  and  when  ho  is  tired  he  can  ex* 
change  duties  with  his  companion.     It  is  astonishing  how  roach 
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con  be  done  in  a  few  days  by  perseverance,  and  how  soon  the 
learner  becomes  independent  of  the  supporting  hand.  As  the 
pnpil  feels  himself  gaming  a  mastery  over  the  water,  his  com- 
panion should  gradually  withdraw  his  hand,  until  at  last  its 
support  is  not  needed. 

When  the  pupil  can  swim  some  twenty  yards  in  shallow  water, 
it  will  be  time  for  him  to  try  his  mettle  in  a  spot  where  he  cannot 
touch  the  bottom  with  his  feet.  A  good  swimmer  should  always 
accompany  him  in  his  first  essay,  until  he  has  attained  a  thorough 
oonfidenoe  in  the  water,  and  then  may  leave  him  to  his  own 
devices. 

In  France  the  teacher  mostly  stands  upon  a  platform  which. 
overhangs  the  water,  and  upholds  the  pupil  by  means  of  a  TO|>e 
which  is  fastened  to  a  belt  round  the  waist.  As  the  rope  passes 
over  the  end  of  a  slight  but  tough  pole,  the  teacher  looks  very 
much  as  if  he  were  fishing  for  shu^s  with  a  hmaan  live-bait. 
Any  mode  of  supporting  iihe  %oAf  will  answer  the  purpose, 
provided  that  corks  or  bladders  are  not  used. 

When  two  novices  mm  kmnmig  i»  vwisi  in  l^e  maimer  that  has 
been  described,  they  should  «lways  trnm  thv  tefli  liowards  the 
bank  or  shore,  se  liflit  «adk  stroke  biai^  €baii  into  shallower 
water,  and  there  is  a»  ter  ti  kmig  ^Arowned. 

Those  who  canntft  vinm  'AfOtSH  \f6  exfcnR&dy  psrticular  aboat 
the  bed  of  the  stream  or  sea,  and  take  care  that  they  do  not  bathe 
in  a  spot  where  any  holes  exist.  The  river  or  lake  may  be  care* 
fttDy  probed  with  sticks,  and  the  sea  may  be  examined  at  low 
water.  I  always  take  this  precaution  whenever  I  visit  the 
seaside,  because  I  have  a  great  objection  to  tread  upon  sharp 
stones  or  bundles  of  mussels  as  I  enter  the  WEtter.  The  best 
plan  is  to  go  over  the  ground  at  low  water ;  and  if  there  should 
be  any  little  projecting  rocks  or  stones  too  huge  to  be  moved,  just 
dot  them  down  in  a  rough  plan,  taking  bearings  hy  certain  marks 
on  the  shore. 

The  best  time  for  bathing  is  early  in  the  morning.  If  you  live 
within  a  mile  or  two  of  a  river,  or  are  staying  at  the  seaside, 
always  make  the  morning  bath  one  of  the  regular  occupations  of 
the  day.  Start  as  early  as  you  can ;  go  off  at  a  Iffisk  paoe, 
jump  into  the  water,  take  a  good  sharp  swim,  and  come  out 
before  you  feel  in  the  least  tired. 

Do  not  listen  to  any  nonsense  about  the  danger  of  going  into 
the  cold  water  while  you  are  hot,  and  do  not  be  persuaded  to  sit 
down  until  you  are  cool.     You  could  not  do  a  more  foolish  thing ; 
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and  that  piece  of  advioe,  so  often  iterated,  has  eaiued  more  severe 
oolds  and  disgusted  more  bothers  with  the  water  than  can  well  be 


Many  of  my  readers  have  probably  taken  a  Tnrkiah  bath,  or 
at  all  events  are  acquainted  vnik  the  process.  It  is  not  very  easy 
to  be  hotter  thca  is  a  bather  in  one  of  these  establishments, 
considering  that  the  hahituea  can  endnre  a  temperature  which 
wiU  cause  water  to  boil ;  yet,  a  bather  who  has  been  existing  in  a 
temperature  of  some  180  degrees,  or  more,  and  is  perfectly 
Btttimtted  with  heat,  so  that  the  perspiration  streams  from  every 
pore,  has  no  hesitation  in  jumping  into  cold  water,  or  having  a 
cold  douche  diiiected  upon  him. 

I  admit  that  if  you  are  both  hot  and  fatigued,  you  ought  not 
to  eater  the  water,  because  you  will  lose  the  reaction,  be  IDcely  to 
Bufbr  from  cramp,  and  will  feel  heavy,  drowsy,  and  languid  when 
you  leave  the  water,  instead  of  experiencing  that  pleasant  freshness 
and  renewed  vigour  which  ought  to  be  caused  by  a  bath.  You 
craght  to  feel  deq)erately  hungry  before  you  have  finished  dressing ; 
and  if  you  have  bathed  properly,  and  have  to  walk  a  mile  or  so 
before  you  can  get  to  your  breakfisut,  you  will  know  what  a  pure, 
healthy  appetite  really  is. 

The  benefit  to  health  is  really  wonderful.  I  once  took  in  hand 
a  worn-out  literary  man,  all  brain  and  no  stomach,  jaded,  feeble, 
etiolated,  and  nervous ;  he  couU  sot  waik  a  mile  at  any  decent 
speed,  nor  pull  an  oar  ibr  'Sore  annvtes,  nor  nm,  nor  jump,  nor 
engage  in  any  athletic  exercise.  He  could  not  liold  a  gun  steady 
enough  to  hit  a  haystack  at  fifly  yards,  and  he  was  quite  incapable 
of  hitting  even  the  forty^Kt  Me  butts  at  a  hundred  yards.  He 
did  not  care  for  anything  in  particular  except  strongpnen  tea  and 
cigars,  and  was  as  hopeless  a  spedmen  as  could  weA  1m  imagined. 

I  liked  the  saaa  m  iqite  <ff  these  little  Jrifcipi,  bullied  him 
terribly,  made  him  afraid  of  me,  and  Aan  %afiB  tflhe  course  of 
treatment. 

Having  been  used  to  lie  in  bed  until  1  pjc.,  he  had  a  strong 
objection  to  get  up  at  5.80  or  6  a.m.  Still  he  had  to  do  it,  and 
then  was  dragged  off  for  a  mile  walk,  or  a  pull  in  a  boat,  to  a 
bathing-place.  He  had  to  jump  into  the  water,  swim  to  a  given 
spot,  and  come  out  again.  Then  he  had  to  walk  home,  and 
instead  of  strong  green  tea  and  a  morsel  of  Yorkshire  pie  or  a 
devilled  biscuit,  he  had  cocoa  and  a  lean  mutton  chop.  Out 
again  at  mid-day,  another  tumble  into  the  water  at  9  f.v.,  and  to 
bed  at  10.30. 
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His  ostoniehment  at  finding  Uiot  lie  could  eat  breakfast  ma 
sometlung  to  witness,  and  his  gratitiide  as  he  felt  the  joji  of 
retnrmng  bealth  nas  nnbomided,  To  cnt  short  a  long  Btoij,  st 
the  end  of  four  weeks  he  was  an  altered  man.  He  conid  eat  his 
breakfast  as  every  one  oaght  to  do,  he  coold  row  for  eight  or  nine 
mileB  withoDt  being  fatigued,  and  walk  the  same  distance  with 
perfect  ease,  and  he  himself  attributed  no  small  amonnt  of  hii 
restoration  to  the  early  momiiig  bath. 

Do  not  stay  too  long  in  the  water.  The  temptation  to  do  bo  ii 
a  very  strong  one,  and  not  easily  resisted,  bat  it  mnst  norertheleaa 
be  overcome  by  those  who  really  desire  to  make  their  bath  {iroGtable 
to  health.  No  defimto  rale  can  be  laid  down,  because  every  peraon 
has  a  different  oonstitation ;  and  the  role  that  may  answer  admir- 
ably for  one,  will  often  prodnoe  an  injorious  effect  npon  another. 

If,  on  leaving  the  wator,  yoa  find  yonr  liead  in  the  least  giddy, 
if  the  slightest  feeling  of  faintness  comes  over  yon,  or  if  the  tips 
of  yonr  fiugere  are  cold  and  pale,  yon  have  remained  in  the  water 
for  too  long  a  time,  and  mast  take  warning  for  the  fiitare.  Uore- 
over,  even  if  all  these  signs  be  absent,  and  yon  do  not  feel  a  bright 
healthy  glow  pervade  the  body  oh  yoa  drees,  be  snre  that  yon 
have  indnlged  too  mnch. 


Some  little  care  must  be  taken  in  entering  the  water.  Always 
wet  the  whole  of  the  body  as  soon  as  possible.  If  yoa  can 
manage  to  jump  at  once  into  deep  water,  be  sare  to  do  so,  fant,  if 
,  yoa  have  no  such  opportunity,  yon  must  wet  yonr  head  at  once. 
It  often  happens  that  when  bathing  in  the  sea,  it  is  necessaiy  to 
wade  for  a  considerable  distance  b^ore  the  water  is  deep  enough 
to  permit  yon  to  swim.  In  that  case,  dash  seawards  at  yoor  b^ 
pace,  and  as  soon  as  the  water  reaches  yonr  knee*,  lie  down  and 
let  the  whole  body  be  covered. 
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For  my  own  part,  if  I  can  find  a  spot  where  the  water  k  only 
three  or  fonr  feet  in  depth,  I  always  jump  in  head  first,  in  the 
manner  that  is  here  shown.  K  the  "shooting  plnnge,*'  as  this  mode 
of  leaping  is  called,  he  properly  made,  there  will  not  he  the  least 
danger  of  striking  the  head  or  arms  against  the  stones.  The 
bather  mnst  take  care  that  as  soon  as  he  feeb  the  water  npon  his 
hands,  he  mnst  suddenly  and  firmly  hollow  the  back,  as  has  already 
been  mentioned,  and  by  the  shape  which  the  body  then  assnmes,  the 
bather  shoots  along,  scarcely  an  inch  below  the  snrfaoe.  A  good 
shooting  plunge  ought  to  carry  the  swimmer  for  at  least  twenty 
yards,  witiiout  the  necessity  for  taking  another  stroke. 

Before  leaving  this  subject,  I  must  give  a  few  words  of  advice 
which  may  be  found  useful.  Both  in  salt  and  fresh  water  are 
found  certain  weeds,  which  are  apt  to  wrap  round  the  limbs  of  a 
swimmer,  and  to  entangle  him  terribly.  The  common  water-lily  is 
the  worst  of  the  river  weeds,  because  the  loug,  cord-like  leaf  stalks 
hold  the  legs  as  if  they  were  entangled  in  a  lasso.  In  the  sea,  the 
worst  of  these  vegetable  enemies  are  the  great  laminarisd,  and 
even  the  bladder-wrack  is  occasionally  very  troublesome. 

Should  the  reader  ever  find  his  limbs  entangled,  let  him  beware 
of  struggling,  and  quietly  hold  his  legs  still  until  he  disengages  the 
weeds  with  his  hands.  Sometimes  they  knot  themselves  so  firmly, 
that  no  small  patience  is  required  to  set  the  swimmer  free ;  but  it 
must  always  be  remembered  that  struggling  is  certain  to  cause  fresh 
entanglements,  and  that  if  main  force  be  used,  the  knotted  leaves 
only  tie  themselves  tighter. 

Always  accustom  yourselves  to  think  over  any  difficulty  that 
may  occur,  and  you  will  then  be  ready  with  the  remedy,  without 
losing  your  presence  of  mind. 

My  own  life  was  once  saved  by  this  habit.  I  had  jumped  into 
the  river,  and  was  diving  along  the  bank,  when  I  was  suddenly 
arrested  by  a  willow  root,  which  projected  from  the  bank  and 
buried  itself  in  the  bed  of  the  river.  To  advance  or  retreat  was 
equally  impossible,  and  for  a  moment  I  thought  that  there  was 
no  hope.  There  is  no  time  to  be  lost  when  you  are  under  water, 
particularly  when,  as  in  the  present  case,  you  have  nearly  finished 
your  dive  and  are  about  to  ascend  for  fresh  air.  Having,  however, 
been  accustomed  to  think  over  all  possible  emergencies,  the  right 
mode  of  action  in  such  a  case  came  across  my  mind.  So  I  gave 
up  all  attempts  at  pushing  my  way  through  the  root,  seized  it 
with  the  only  hand  that  was  at  liberty,  and  with  a  sharp  jerk 
tore  it  up  and  released  myself  from  its  grasp. 
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OHAPTBS  XII. 

The  Eoily  Cird  oatoibM  the  Manager— We  join  the  "  Oltepian  POgrims'*— 
I  undertake  the  port  of  Pantaloon — ^The  Clown  penuxsntee  nos— One 
Triok  deserves  Another — ^A  real  Stage  Battle — I  take  to  my  Lege  and 
retam  to  London — Engaged  as  Harlequin  at  Sadler's  Wella — Fall  in  with 
a  Demon,  who  proves  to  be  an  Old  Friend. 

**  The  following  moniuig  I  rose  early,  wad  opened  the  latisee- 
window,  which  overlooked  the  neat  garden  of  the  iim.  The  fresh 
summer  air  was  loaded  with  iiie  perfame  of  roBes,  mignonnette, 
sweetbriar,  and  wallflowers — thoae  fragrant  {jsvonritee  of  •our  old 
English  flonsts — ^and  the  hnm  of  bees  amongst  l^e  flowers 
mingled  with  the  mnsie  of  birds  from  every  tree  and  hedgercm. 
Sea;ting  myself  in  the  window,  I  enjoyed  for  some  minntes  the 
glories  of  that  lovely  morning,  when  suddenly  a  voice,  which  I 
knew  to  be  Bachel's,  arose  from  the  garden,  singing  a  pretiji 
simple  air,  with  remarkable  taste  and  expression. 

" '  Brayvo  I  Brayvo !  Yery  good  indeed !  Bhucore !  encore ! ' 
exclaimed  some  one  behind  a  thick  holly-hedge.  The  next  moment 
Mr.  Manager  Dnmbleton  emerged  from  his  leafy  scieen,  and  meet- 
ing Bachel,  took  off  his  hat  respectfolly  to  her,  displaying  the 
shining  bald  spot  on  the  orown  of  his  head  where  Time's  remorse- 
less nu&or  had  been  at  work. 

« '  Gk>od  morning.  Miss  Ledie,'  said  the  manager,  witii  cheoinl 
greeting.  'IKope  yon  slept  welL  Bosy  dreams  aend  slnmbers 
light,  hey  P  and  now  yoa're  stirring  with  the  lark,  good  Norfolk. 
Just  hke  me;  Pm  always  np  before  the  early  vfflage  oock  or  any 
of  the  Thespian  Filgnms  have  done  salntaticni  to  the  mom.  I've 
been  hearing  yon  warble,  from  the  wing — I  mean  the  hedge  there 
— and  I  don't  mind  saying  yon  have  a  fine  voice,  a  very  fine 
voice,  Miss  Leslie.  If  yon  want  to  make  a  fortune  of  that  voice, 
you  shall  4 — mind,  I  say  you  shaU.  I  offer  you  an  engagement  in 
my  company ;  leading  business  and  singing ;  salary  liberal — ^fifteen 
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shillings  a  week,  and  a  half  dear  benefit  at  the  end  of  the  season. 
I  can  also  make  an  opening  for  jonr  broiler ;  he  seems  a  smart 
joung  fellow ;  well  find  something  for  him  to  do  in  the  panto- 
mime ajid  biU  delivering ;  pnt  him  down  at  seven  shillings  a  we^. 
There — two-and-twenty  shillings  for  the  pair.  What  do  yon  say  ? 
Will  yon  seize  the  golden  opportunity,  and  join  ihe  Pilgrims  ?  I 
have  a  circnit  of  some  ten  or  a  dozen  towns  and  villages  abont 
Iwre  where  we  play  regularly.  When  we  have  good  business,  we 
«at  and  drink  like  princes ;  when  we  are  out  of  luck,  we  fast  and 
liope  lor  better  times.' 

**  There  was  a  phflosophioal  frankness  in  the  manager's  state- 
m^it  which  n»ade  a  &vourable  impression  on  Bachel;  perhaps  his 
offer  was  what  she  had  foreseen.  At  all  events  she  accepted  the 
engagement  unconditionally,  and  I  heard  with  delight  that  we 
ivere  from  that  hour  to  consider  ourselves  members  of  Dumbleton's 
Boyal  Thespiasn  Pilgrims. 

"  I  found  my  new  companions  improve  upon  acquaintance : 
they  were  generally  good-natured  and  considerate,  and  despite  the 
fittle  professicmal  jealousies  which  sometimes  disturbed  the  serenity 
of  our  social  circle,  we  lived,  on  the  whole,  in  tolerable  harmony. 
Q3ie  only  exception  to  the  cordiality  with  whidh  we  were  received 
hj  the  company  was  that  exhibited  by  Sylphina  Yinks  and 
CJhowler:  the  former  feared  that  Bachel  might  prove  a  dangerous 
xivbI  for  popular  favour ;  and  the  Clown  grumbled  because  the 
delivery  of  the  playbiUs  had  been  transferred  to  me.  The  fact 
was,  that  in  the  peiformanoe  of  this  djsty,  however  sober  Chowler 
might  be  on  eturting,  he  generally  returned  from  his  tour  in  a 
state  that,  as  Fhiggers  observed,  rendered  him  incapa1i>le  of  seeing  a 
fade  in  a  ladder — with  the  bills  of  the  night^s  performance,  which 
he  should  have  distributed  through  the  town,  crushed  into  the 
crown  of  his  hat.  Chowler  therefore  looked  upon  me  as  an  enemy 
who  had  supplanted  him  in  his  office,  and  missed  no  oppor- 
tunity of  making  my  life  uncomfortable.  I  was  the  butt  of  all 
his  coarse  jokes;  my  spare  figure,  calveless  legs,  and  delicate 
features  afforded  inei^ustible  subjects  for  his  vulgar  *  chaff.'  To 
retort  would  be  useless,  for  I  was  no  match  for  him  in  that  species 
of  slang  at  which  he  was  an  adept. 

**  Meanwhile  I  grew  apace,  and  was  rapidly  emerging  from 
hobbledeehc^ism  to  the  dignity  of  manhood,  when  an  event  occurred 
which  altered  my  position  in  the  company.  It  happened  that 
the  actor  who  played  Pantaloon  in  the  pantomime,  conceivinpr 
that   his   services  were  not  adequately  remunei'oted,  demanded 
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an  increase  of  half-a-crown  a  week  in  liis  salaiy.  This  the 
management  poeitivelj  refused,  hinting  at  the  same  time  that  he 
was  already  paid  more  than  he  was  worth ;  whereupon  the  insulted 
artist  packed  his  travelling  handkerchief,  and  quitted  the  Thespian 
Pilgrims  at  an  hour's  notice. 

"  Casting  about  for  some  one  to  step  into  the  vacant  slippers  of 
Pantaloon,  Mr.  Dumbleton  fiited  upon  me,  and,  strange  to  say, 
Ghowler  made  no  objection  to  my  tiying  what  I  could  do  with  the 
part ;  adding,  with  a  contemptuous  grin,  that  my  spindle-shanks 
were  just  the  pair  for  the  character.  I  was  not  long  discovering 
the  reason  that  made  Chowler  willing  to  have  me  as  Pantaloon  to 
his  Clown.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  the  Pantaloon  is  the  foolish 
follower  and  victim  of  the  Clown,  who  receives  all  the  kicks  and 
buffets  earned  by  his  roguish  master,  who  in  return  maltreats  him, 
and  heaps  upon  him  all  manner  of  scorn  and  indignity.  Chowler 
availed  himself  of  the  accidental  advantage  of  his  position, 
by  making  what  is  called  'the  business'  of  the  comic  scenes 
unpleasantly  real. 

"  The  harmless  kicks  which  the  clown  bestows  upon  his  venerable 
companion  were  delivered  with  unmistakably  vigorous  intention ; 
the  slaps  which  shoxdd  have  been  caught  in  the  hand  fell  with  full 
weight  upon  my  ear;  and  the  pretended  falls  I  got  were  made 
r^pilar  floorers,  by  the  instrumentality  of  my  motley  persecutor.  I 
dared  not  remonstrate,  but  I  determined  to  retaliate  in  a  way 
that  should  turn  the  tables  on  him  in  his  own  fashion.  In  one  of 
the  scenes  of  the  pantomime  the  Clown,  according  to  custom,  has 
to  pilfer  various  articles  from  people  in  a  market  placo^a  feat  that 
always  produces  ioimense  laughter  amongst  the  audience.  On  a 
certain  evening  I  prepared  two  or  three  eggs  formed  of  chalk, 
which,  having  scraped  to  the  requisite  shape  and  heated  in  the 
Arc,  I  placed  in  a  basket  amongst  a  number  of  others  ready 
for  use.  When  the  time  came,  and  the  Clown  was  busily  engaged 
conveying  to  his  capacious  breeches  pockets  fowls,  legs  of 
mutton,  fish,  and  pies  abstracted  from  the  owners,  I  watched  my 
opportunity,  and  slipped  into  the  omnivorous  receptacle  the  hot 
eggs,  which,  working  downwards  by  their  weight  towards  his  legs, 
made  him  quickly  sensible  of  their  uncomfortable  proximity.  A 
hideous  grimace  and  a  spring  into  the  air,  accompanied  by  a  loud 
yell,  expressed  the  pain  he  could  not  conceaL  Thrusting  his 
hands  into  his  pockets,  he  attempted  to  seize  the  burning  eggs ; 
but  they  lay  buried  so  deeply  under  his  miscellaneous  plunder, 
that  he  could  not  reach  them.    He  then  tried  to  rush  off  the 
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stage ;  but,  anticipating  his  design,  I  held  him  back,  while  he 
Bhonted,  kicked,  and  straggled  to  get  free.  The  audience, 
imagining  his  contortions  and  cries  were  part  of  the  performance, 
langhed  and  applauded ;  and  the  londer  he  roared,  the  more 
delighted  they  were.  When  I  thought  I  had  sufficiently  punished 
him,  I  allowed  him  to  escape  behind  the  scenes,  where  he  related 
the  trick  I  had  played  him ;  but  finding  the  Pilgrims  rather 
enjoyed  the  joke,  he  deemed  it  prudent  to  take  it  in  good  part, 
and  pretended  to  laugh  at  it  with  the  others.  My  success  in  this 
i|istance  encouraged  me — ^I  regret  to  say — ^to  commence  a  system 
of  practical  joking,  of  which  the  company  were  generally  the 
objects.  It  was  a  prime  piece  of  fun  to  privately  change  the 
costumes  and  properties  of  the  actors  just  before  the  performance 
commenced,  so  that  Juliet  shoxdd  at  the  last  moment  discover 
she  was  provided  with  a  pair  of  top-boots  and  leathers  be- 
longing to  Bob  Acres,  or  Bichard  the  Third  find  his  black 
ringletted  wig  converted  into  the  red  scratch  of  the  comic 
countryman.  Then  while  the  angry  tragedian  was  fuming  and 
fretting,  and  hunting  for  the  missing  adornment,  I  used  to  come 
quietly  outside  the  dressing-room  door,  and,  imitating  the  voice  of 
the  call-boy,  shout  out, '  Stage  waiting  for  Mr.  Growl  I '  Thus 
urgently  summoned,  the  half-dressed,  wigless  tragedian  would  pro- 
bably rush  down  to  the  wing  to  find  that  the  *  call '  was  a  hoax, 
and  that  he  would  not  be  wanted  for  ten  minutes.  The  principal 
sufferer,  however,  by  my  practical  jokes  was  my  old  enemy  the 
Clown,  whom  I  tormented  continually.  Innumerable  were  the 
mischievous  tricks  I  played  him,  and  dire  were  his  threats  of 
vengeance ;  but  when  his  rage  was  the  greatest,  I  could  always 
soothe  it  by  the  intervention  of  a  pint  of  beer  and  a  few  words  of 
contrition  for  my  offence.  Sometimes  he  attempted  to  return  my. 
compliments ;  but  they  were  generally  clumsy  failures.  On  one 
occasion,  in  a  scene  where  the  Clown  and  Pantaloon  endeavour  to 
carry  off  CowsHpina,  a  beautiful  village  maiden,  who  appears  at 
an  upper  window  of  her  father's  cottage,  a  ladder  was  procured, 
which  I  ascended;  but  before  I  had  got  half-way  up,  the 
treacherous  Clown  suddenly  drew  away  my  support  and  left  me 
sprawling  on  the  stage,  to  the  great  amusement  of  the  spectators, 
as  well  as  the  fair  object  of  our  admiration,  who  laughed 
immoderately  at  my  mishap.  Confused  and  irritated  by  being 
exposed  to  public  ridicule  by  Chowler,  I  jumped  to  my  feet  and 
struck  him  a  stinging  blow  in  the  face,  which  he  lost  no  time  in 
returning  with  interest.    The  conflict  in  a  moment  changed  from 
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jest  to  earnest ;  and  the  audience,  perceiyiiig  that  a  real  8et*to 
was  taking  place  between  the  Clown  and  Pantaloon,  took  part — aa 
Englishmen  always  do— with  one  or  other  of  the  combatanta. 
'  Gire  him  more  paint  for  his  mag  T  '  Gro  it,.  Spiderl^gs ! '  '  Brayro, 
Fantey ! '  shooted  my  supporters^  whenerer  I  planted  a  teUing 
hit  on  my  antagonist's  oonntenance.  'Hooray  for  Chowler!* 
'  Two  to  one  on  Hot  Codlings ! — Hooray ! '  yelled  the  fziends  of 
the  ClowK. 

**  The  battle  had  lasted  some  BiiBntes,  boi  rictory  had  aot  yet 
deeided  for  either  side.  Chowler  was  stronger  and  had  mort 
sdenoe  than  me ;  but  I  had  yonth  and  actirity  in  my  fivronr, 
and  I  pressed  him  so  hard,  that  in  his  endeaToors  to  get  awaj  he 
left  himself  nngnarded.  I  saw  my  advantage,  and,  oooceBtratiBg 
my  strength  for  the  effort,  i  dehvered  a  blow  in  the  pit  of  lus 
stomadi  which  seemed  to  doable  him  np,  as  he  fell  with  his 
whole  weight  against  the  cottage,  whieh,  yietding*  to  the  siio^ 
toppled  ^Mward  on  the  stage,  burying  Chowler  in  its  ibll,  and 
exposing  Mademoiselle  de  Clairrille^  who  enaeted  the  beaatiM 
Cowslipina—afterwarda  Colnmbine— perehed  en  an  empty  beec^ 
barrri,  from  whidbi  tloTated  positioii  she  ooold  look  out  of  tlia 
cottage  window.  The  confiDuion  and  uproar  became  general ; — 
ererybody  mshed  on  the  stage  without  being  called,  asd 
thereby  increased  the  tomult,  which  the  manager  attempted  to 
qoeU  by  addressing  the  audience,  but  waa  unaiUe  to  gain  a 
hearing.  The  sereams  of  the  Tillage  maiden,  whose  perikwM 
position  on  the  beer*barrel  was  rendered  more  ezcitiBg  bj  tika 
unexpected  appearance  of '  thx  siaHTFUL  hbib'  claq>ed  wildly  to  her 
bosom ;  the  piteous  groans  of  Chowler  from  beneath  the  ruins  of 
the  cottage,  and  the  Tehement  cries  frt>m  those  of  the  audi»iea 
who  had  come  in  on  orders  to  '  Betum  the  money ! '  completely 
drowned  the  manager's  Toice^  and  serfed  to  aggravate  the  noiaa 
The  people  in  tiie  pit  began  to  scramble  on  to  the  stage ;  womea 
sereamed;  and  it  was  evident  that  a  general  row  was  about  ta 
commence.  I  hastily  took  counsel  with  myself^  and«  lika 
Launc^t  Groblxs  prompted  hf  the  fiend  at  my  elbow,  I  made 
a  start,  used  my  l^gs,  and — ^for  the  second  time  in  my  life — raa 
away. 

"  Walking  hastdy  on  Ibr  half  an  hour,  I  stopped  to  take  breaA 
and  consider  what  my  plans  were  to  be;  finr  as  yet  I  had  Ibrmed 
none  for  ^e  future.  The  moon,  ^Hiich  at  that  moment  emerged 
from  a  cloud,  cast  a  clear  fi^t  upon  every  sunoanding  object,  and 
disclosed  within  a  few  yards  of  where  I  stood  a  mikstane^  vp<*> 
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wlueh  I  read  the  l^^end,  'ITbou  Lonso2[»  85  Miles.'  'To 
London,  then  V  said  I  to  myself.  '  'Tis  seven  years  since  I  quitted 
it»  and  I  shoold  like  to  see  it  a^ain.* 

**  Thus  sayings  I  gjEaspad  tbs  stick  I  held  more  firmly^  and 
started  on  my  retozn  to  the  metropolis. 

^  On  the  moruBg  o£  the  fonx^  day  I  feond  myself  at 
annrise  descending  Bighgato  Hill,  vithiB  vian  of  tka  vast  city. 
A  grey,  hazy  veil  lay  npon  the  broad  TaUey  of  the  Thamef^ 
whose  regal  stream  roQed  between  YiB^^rowned  baaiks,  rich 
gardens^  and  noble  mmiai(a»i  past  ugly  whaf£i»  a&d  black  halla, 
laden  with  costly  tribntea  fixMn  every  <|aftrter  of  the  globei  My 
first  bosiBesSk  afber  makiag  a  firagaL  brraaldbst  at  a  small  eating«> 
house  in.  TsUwgt^m,  was  to  sedc  an  (M  aeqiuuntaBce  who  had 
been  a  '  Thespiaa  Pilgriaci^'  and  was  now  an  aetor  of  some  eonsio 
deration  at  the  Sadlsr'a  WeUs  Thsalm. 

"  It  huppmked,  liiddly»  thef  were  reheaasuig  one  of  those  gcand 
aquatic  spectades  for  which,  aad  panimniinwi,  this  theatan*  had 
long  been  celebrated.  I  finmd  my  fnend  Ba^^y  konging  aear  the 
sta^-doox,  amongst  a  granp  of  aeiors»  waotbig  nntil  eaUed  for  the 
scenes  in  w^^  they  wore  engaged.  He  reoogpised  me  immedi- 
ately,, and  xeeeived  me  with  that  hearty  ksadasss  whii^  distin- 
goiahes  the  adbor  in  hia  inteieoorse  with  his  bfetkren  of  tiie  sock 
and  baskin.  BsawiBg  him  aeidi^  I  bnefly  xellated  the  adrentave 
which  hfld  broken  my  connection  with  the  '  Thaspiaa  Pilgrims,* 
and  caused  my  jenmsy  to  London.  ^  Say  no  more,'  said  he;  ^  I 
see  how  the  case  stands ;  yon  want  an  engagement..  What  is  yovr 
line — walking  gentleman,  or  general  utiliiyP'  I  replied  that  i 
wonld  take  any  thing  that  offeved,  bnt  that  I  was  most  at  home 
in  Pantomime.' 

** '  That's  fortunate,'  said  my  friend ;  '  our  Harlequin  leaves  ne 
next  Saturday,  and  I  don't  thwk  the  numager  hae  dosed  with  any 
one  to  succeed  him.    Wait  hes^  and  FU  speak  to  him  about  you.' 

"  Bagley  turned  into  the  theatre,  and  after  an  ahasnee  of  ten  or 
fifteoL  minutea  reB|»peared  at  the  stage-door  and  beckoned  to>  me 
to  follow  him* 

*^  *  it's  all  rights'  he  whispered*  as  he  led  the  way  throogh  a  dark 
narrow  passage  to  the  stage.  '  If  the  governor  Hkes  year  appear* 
ance,  hell  have  you.' 

"  I  conclude  the  governor  did  like  my  appearance,  for  after 
two  or  three  questions,  he  said  shortly, '  Well,  Mister — a — what's 
your  name-the  Balary  is  three  pomidg  a  week;  if  it  suits  you,  come 
to  rehearsal  to-morrow,  and  play  on  trial  for  a  week.' 
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"Thus  I  was  engaged  as  Harlequin  for  the  Sadler's  Wells 
Theatre. 

"  I  pass  over  the  time  between  mj  interview  with  the  manager 
and  the  night  I  was  to  make  my  first  appearance  before  a  London 
audience.  Each  morning  I  attended  r^earsal,  to  malce  myself 
master  of  the  'business' of  the  scenes,  and  in  the  evenings  strolled 
about  the  streets— carefully  avoiding  the  quarter  of  the  town  where 
my  early  days  were  passed. 

"  On  the  eventful  night,  I  was  dressed  for  my  part  before  the 
pantomime  commenced;  and  becoming  fidgetty  and  restless,  I 
descended  from  my  dressing-room  to  the  stage,  where  I  aihused 
myself  for  some  time  peeping  and  peering  about  behind  the  scenes, 
stumbling  over  and  running  against  wonderful  mechanical  contri- 
vances, curious  tricks,  comic  masks,  and  glittering  properties 
which  make  the  mysteiy  and  gloxy  of  Pantomime.  While  thus 
engaged,  I  came  suddenly  upon  a  hideous-looking  figure  seated  on 
a  chest  in  a  comer,  its  elbows  resting  on  its  knees  and  lis  chin 
supported  between  its  hands,  apparently  glaring  at  me  with  a 
pair  of  glittering  phosphoric  eyes.  I  knew  it  was  one  of  the 
demons  introduced  in  the  '  Bealms  of  King  Gk>ldstone,'  in  the 
opening  of  the  Pantomime,  and  I  was  turning  away,  not  to  intrude 
on  his  privacy,  when  I  fancied  I  heard  a  sob.  I  came  nearer  to 
him — nearer — yes,  the  demon  was  absolutely  weeping !  I  could 
see  the  tears,  which  he  did  not  attempt  to  conceal,  running  down 
his  cheeks,  and  making  irregular  channels  in  the  red  and  black 
paint  with  which  his  face  was  overlaid.  I  ventured  to  ask  him, 
was  he  unwell  or  in  trouble  ? 

" '  I  saw  her  this  evening,  after  many  roving  years — Folly,  the 
faithless  perjured  one — ^in  a  pink  bonnet- — ^which  has  made  a  wreck 
of  my  'art — in  the  pit — ^with  a  pint  of  winkles — and  a  baby/ 
exdauned  the  demon,  with  a  fresh  burst  of  tears. 

"  It  was  my  old  master,  Simon  Pippett,  the  barber. 

"  I  had  scarcely  time  to  make  myself  known  to  him,  when 
I  was  called  for  the  first  scene  in  the  Harlequinade.  Making 
a  hasty  appointment  to  meet  him  when  the  performance  was  over, 
and  drawing  down  my  black  mask,  I  sprang  lightly  on  the 
stage,  amidst  a  general  burst  of  applause. 

(To  be  conHttu^d,) 
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I  DO  not  suppose  that  to  many  boys'  minds  a  bear  wonld 
present  itself  as  the  most  desirable  of  idl  animals  for  keeping  as 
a  i>et.  Master  Brain's  gambles  are  amusing  enough  to  see — at  a 
distance ;  but  his  play  is  apt  to  be  a  good  deal  rougher  than  would 
be  thought  agreeable  in  the  nurseiy,  or  even  in  the  play-ground, 
where  hard  thwacks  and  bumpy  tumbles  are  not  altogether 
rarities.  Sagacious  and  honey-loYing  as  he  is,  he  answers  pretty 
closely  to  the  description  which  an  emphatic  nursemaid  was 
heard  to  give  of  him  in  the  Zoological  Gardens — ^the  intelligent 
young  lady  being  unaware  that  she  was  committing  herself  to  the 
promulgation  of  a  pun  as  well  as  an  opinion,  when  she  declared 
him  to  be  a  "  hugly  brute." 

What  made  the  Pacha,  in  the  first  instance,  select  a  bear  for  a 
pet,  and  why  he  became  so  fond  of  him  afterwards,  I  have  never 
ascertained ;  but  so  it  was,  and  when  the  brute  died,  its  keepers 
were  all  inconsolable ;  for  the  Pacha,  who  was  a  perfectly  sweet- 
tempered  individual  so  long  as  evexything  was  to  hLs  mind,  was  as 
ferocious  as  three  tigers,  a  crocodile,  and  a  two-horned  rhinoceros 
when  anything  put  him  out,  and  never  for  a  moment  hesitated 
to  chop  off  the  head  of  anybody  who  had  the  misfortune  to 
offend  him. 

Of  all  the  bears  in  creation,  this  pet  of  the  Pacha's  was  a  polar 
bear,  and  I  am  not  able  to  explain  how  the  climate  of  Turkey 
agreed  with  him  up  to  the  time  of  his  demise ;  but  I  am  inclined 
to  suspect  that,  possibly,  the  difference  of  temperature  between 
Spitzbergen  and  the  Gk>lden  Horn  at  Constantinople  may  have 
injuriously  affected  his  constitution,  by  insidiously  attacking  it 
tkrough  his  liver.  However,  or  by  whatever  means  or  circum- 
stances he  came  to  an  untimely  end,  dead  he  was,  and  the 
Pacha's  whole  court  were  in  terrible  tribulation  as  to  what  the 
Pacha  might  say,  and  more  particularly  as  to  what  he  might  do. 
n.  2  p 
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Ali  Foozle,  the  Faoha's  Prime  Mmiater  and  Lord  Higli  Chamber- 
lam,  was  in  despair ;  everybody  about  him  was  in  despair ;  and  all 
day  long  nobody  did  anything  but  groan  and  put  their  hands  to 
their  throats,  as  if  they  had  suddenly  been  attacked  with  quinsy. 
Nobody  knew  what  to  do,  or  whom  to  ask  for  advice.  Every- 
thing ^at  anxious  solicitude  could  suggest  had  been  done  to  save 
the  Ufe  of  the  Pacha's  precious  pet :  on  the  first  sign  of  his  illness 
'  being  discovered,  the  ablest,  medical  assistance  in  Constantinople 
had  been  summoned,  but  without  avail ;  and  some  wicked- witted 
person  might  have  said  that  the  patient  had  given  a  last  strikiiig 
proof  of  his  natural  sagacity  by  dying  before  the  doctor's  arrival 

On  the  day  of  his  pet's  death,  the  Pacha  had  been  aU  day 
away  from  his  palace  in  attendance  on  his  master  the  Saltan ; 
but  he  was  expected  back  in  the  evening,  and  then  the  fatal  trath 
would  have  to  be  revealed  to  him.  But  by  whom  P  In  poor  A^ 
Foozle's  mind  that  thought  was  closely  accompanied  by  another — 
suicide !  From  old  experience,  he  knew  that  tiie  Pacha  invariably 
returned  from  the  Sultan's  court  the  worse  for  wear,  as  regarded 
.  his  temper ;  it  was  plain,  therefore,  that  the  death  of  the  Pacha's 
pet  could  not  have  happened  at  a  worse  moment.  Ali  Foozle*s 
distress  was  repeated  in  the  mind  of  the  Pacha's  favourite  wife» 
who  contemplated  her  husband's  return  with  thoughts  of  terror, 
in  which  phantoms  of  shrieking  wives  tied  up  in  sacks  and 
remorselessly  cast  into  the  Bosphoms,  flitted  like  frightful  shapes 
across  the  disc  of  a  magiC'lantem*  She  racked  her  brain — and 
all  the  Pacha's  other  wives  racked  their  brains — ^to  discover  some 
means  of  diverting  the  Pacha's  attention  from  his  pet,  if  only  for 
one  day,  until  they  oould  decide  upon  the  very  b^  course  to  be 
taken  under  the  distressing  circumstances  in  which  they  wen 
placed  by  adverse  Fortune.  But  as  the  minutes  flew  and  the  honr 
£ofr  the  Pacha's  return  drew  nearer  and  nearer,  Hope  retreated 
further  and  further,  until  she  went  altogether  out  of  sight  of  evety* 
body  in  the  Pacha's  court»  and  left  them  to  her  grim  axitityp^ 
Despair. 

With  blanched  faces  and  knees  that  obstinately  refused  to  hdd 
themselves  stiffly,  Ali  Foozle  and  the  Pacha's  unhappy  wives 
awaited  the  coming  home  of  that  dread  xx>tentate,  and  trembled 
at  every  sound,  as  if  it  had  been  the  clatter  of  his  guards'  horses 
announcing  his  arrivaL  Things  had  reached  this  terrible  pass, 
when  all  felt  that  a  few  minutes  would  determine  their  fate--4Uid 
no  one  had  the  least  doubt  as  to  what  that  fate  would  be — ^word 
was  brought  to  the  Lord  High  Chamberlain  that,  awaiting  the 
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-io-be-safficientlj-ackiKmledged  honour  of  bowing  themselyes 
before  hie  Exaltedness,  there  were  two  English  seafaring  men  at 
tbe  oater  gate,  who  had  sometimes  before  enjoyed  the  inestimable 
privilege  of  offering  for  sale,  within  the  sacred  precincts  of  the 
Pacha's  palace,  certain  poor  trifles  from  their  own  barbarons 
ooimirjf,  and  prayed  once  more  to  be  permitted  to  bask  in  the 
favour  of  his  Allpowerfulness's  patronage,  so  that  they  might  not 
hsve  to  think  their  voyage  lost  labour  and  the  days  of  their  birth 
not  to  be  extolled.  As  drowning  men  are  proverbially  said  to  clutch 
st  straws,  Ali  Foode  clutched  at  these  two  English  seafiuring 
men,  in  the  wild  hope  that  by  some  means — ^he  had  not  the  least 
notion  what  means — they  might  serve  to  avert  the  tremendous 
peril  that  was  overhanging  the  Pacha's  unlucky  court.  Without 
delay  he  had  the  two  men  brought  into  his  presence,  and  waived 
all  ceremony,  for  the  sake  of  losing  no  precious  time. 

The  names  of  these  welcome  visitors  to  the  Pacha's  Lord  High 
Chamberlain  were  John  Bobinscm  and  Henry  Bluff.  They 
belonged  to  an  English  ship  tradii^  between  the  ports  of  London 
and  Constantinople,  John  Bobinson  acting  in  the  capacity  of 
steward,  and  Henry  Bluff  being  rated  in  the  ship's  books  as  an 
A.B.,  or  able-bodied  seaman — a  description  evidently  warranted  by 
his  broad  shoulders  and  brawny  arms. 

It  was  the  custom  of  these  two  friends,  founded  on  exx)erience, 
wldeh  we  all  know  to  be  a  capital  teacher,  to  do  a  little  trading  on 
tiieir  own  private  account  whenever  they  came  to  Constantinople ; 
and  they  had  on  several  occasions  sold  to  the  ladies  of  the  Pacha's 
court  their  stock  of  English  trinkets  at  a  good  profit.  Hence 
their  visit  on  the  preaeab  occasion.  But  delighted  as  the  Lord 
High  Chamberlain  was  to  see  them,  they  soon  discovered  in  the 
eonne  of  conversation  that,  at  that  moment,  trinkets  were  con- 
sidered too  trivial  to  be  thought  of.  Nothing  was  wanted  in  the 
Paeha's  court  but  wild  beasts.  Why  had  they  not  brought  out  some 
good  savage  English  wild  beasts  P  The  Pacha  would  have  paid  for 
them  in  a  princ^y  manner !  A  bear,  now — a  lively  bear, — ^they 
m^t  have  got  any  money  for  a  lively  bear,  said  Ali  Foozle,  in 
melancholy  tones. 

John  Bk)binson,  who  had  been  gazing  raefuUy  at  the  floor  and 
damaging  the  Pacha's  fine  Turkey  carpet  with  his  feet,  looked  up 
mddenly,  and  after  turning  a  lump  of  something  in  his  mouth, 
winked  significantly  at  Henry  Bluff,  but  without  seeming  to  convey 
any  precise  intelligence  to  the  mind  of  that  wide-shouldered  but 
Bot  large^brained  speoxmea  of  the  British  mariner, 

2f2 
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« We've  got  the  very  thing  to  suit  the  market*"  said  John 
Eobinson  to  the  Lord  High  Chamberlain. 

'*  Say  that  again ! "  cried  Ali  Foozle,  evidently  nnable  to  trust 
his  ears. 

"  We've  got  just  what  you  want,"  repeated  John  Bobinson, 
making  an  expressive  sign  to  Henry  Bluff,  whose  eyes  were 
beginning  to  dilate  enormously. 

"  Name  what  you've  got !  "  cried  Ali  Foozle,  his  voice  tremulous 
with  excitement. 

"A  bear,"  replied  John  Bobinson,  giving  his  friend  a  severe 
punch  in  the  ribs  to  prevent  him  from  making  a  remark  of  which 
he  seemed  to  bo  suddenly  prepared  to  deliver  himself. 

The  Pacha's  Lord  High  Chamberlain  bowed  his  head  till  the 
top  of  his  turban  touched  the  tips  of  his  amber-coloured  morocco 
slippers,  and  murmured  something  about  somebody  being  Ghreat : 
he  ^en  commanded  John  Bobinson  and  his  friend  to  lose  not  the 
fraction  of  a  moment  in  bringing  their  bear  to  the  palace  of  his 
Highness  the  Pacha ;  after  which  he  flew  to  acquaint  the  Pacha's 
favourite  wife  with  the  wonderful  stroke  of  good  fortune  which 
had  befallen  them. 

As  soon  as  the  two  neafaring  friends  were  alone,  Henry  Bluf^ 
in  the  forcible  language  commonly  used  by  British  sailors,  asked 
John  Bobinson  whether  he  would  be  good  enough  to  tell  him, 
once  and  for  all,  what  he  meant  by  telling  that  old  bujQfer 
of  a  Chamberlain  that  they  had  got  a  bear,  when  he  knew 
that  they  had  got  nothing  more  of  a  bear  than  his  skin — and  that 
not  the  best  skin  that  ever  was  seen. 

"  Take  soundings  at  once,  for  I'm  blest  if  you  haven't  got  dean 
into  shallow  water,"  replied  John  Bobinson,  clapping  his  friend  on 
the  shoulder  and  turning  once  more  the  something  wluch  he  carried 
in  his  mouth.  "  But  put  your  helm  up  and  come  along  o'  me 
cheerly,  old  fellow ;  and  if  I  don't  show  you  the  best  bear  you  ever 
saw  in  a  caravan  at  Greenwich  fair — and  one  as  will  make  both 
our  fortunes  besides — why.  111  give  you  leave  to  mix  your  own 
grog  all  the  home-voyage  and  make  you  free  of  the  captain's 
teapot  on  Sundays ! " 

Henry  Bluff  was  not  in  the  least  enlightened  by  this  speech 
of  his  friend's;  but  his  obfuscation  of  mind  was  as  good  as 
perfect  enlightenment  for  the  purpose  of  John  Bobinson,  who 
hurried  him  unresistingly  back  to  ^eir  ship,  which  lay  at  anchor 
at  no  great  distance  frx>m  the  Pacha's  palace. 

About  the  same  time  that  John  Bobinson  and  his  friend  reached 
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the  deck  of  their  yessel,  the  Pacha,  sxirroiiiided  by  his  guards  and 
attended  by  a  magnificent  train,  reached  the  gate  of  his  palace, 
where  he  was  received  by  his  Lord  High  Chamberlain  and  a  crowd 
of  domestics,  who  acknowledged  his  Tremendous  Homage-worthi- 
ness by  prostrating  themselves  at  his  horse's  feet  and  rubbing 
their  foreheads  in  the  dust.  On  this  particular  evening  it  seemed 
as  if  they  would  never  leave  off  rubbing  them,  and  the  exercise 
was  continued  so  long  that  at  last  the  Pacha  commanded  them 
sharply  to  get  out  of  the  way  and  let  him  dismount.  A  cloud 
was  on  his  terrible  brow,  and  once  more  Ali  Foozle's  hand  invo- 
luntarily went  up  to  his  throat.  As  soon  as  the  Pacha  was 
seated  on  the  divan  in  his  private  apartment,  he  called  for  coffee 
and  a  pipe,  which  were  handed  to  him  by  kneeling  slaves  almost 
before  the  air  had  ceased  to  vibrate  with  the  sound  of  his  words. 
When  he  had  drunk  his  coffee  and  smoked  his  pipe,  he  turned  to 
his  Lord  High  Ohamberlain  and  said, — 

"  Chamberlain,  assemble  the  ladies  in  the  garden,  and  fetdi  out 
my  bear;  I've  had  a  confoundedly  hard  day's  work,  and  want  some 
recreation." 

Both  of  Ali  Foozle's  hands  went  up  to  his  throat  as  he  said, 
with  what  was  hardly  worth  calling  a  voice, — 

"  I  fly  to  obey !  " 

The  Pacha  was  not  a  man  to  trouble  himself  about  the  looks  of 
those  around  him — at  least,  so  long  as  they  were  not  offensive  or 
unpleasant  to  himself — or  he  would  have  seen  that  something 
unusual  was  affecting  his  whole  court, — something  that  made 
everybody  as  pale  as  a  ghost  and  as  timid  as  a  sparrow  under  the 
eye  of  a  hawk. 

When  all  were  assembled  in  the  garden,  and  the  Pacha  had 
taken  his  seat  with  his  wives  on  his  right  and  left,  fanning  him 
with  plumes  of  birds  of  paradise,  and  seeing  that  his  pipe  was 
kept  constantly  alight,  Ali  Foozle  bowed  lowly  three  times,  and 
then  said  in  a  feeble  voice, — 

"  May  it  please  your  Highness  to  permit  Fatima,  your  High- 
ness's  recently  purchased  slave,  to  dance  before  her  adored  lord, 
the  master  of  her  life  P  " 

"  Let  her  dance,"  said  the  Pacha,  "  and  then  bring  out  my 
bear!" 

The  whole  court  simultaneously  suppressed  a  groan,  and  Fatima 
commenced  her  dance.  It  was  a  long  dance,  so  long  that  every- 
one there  would  have  wondered  how  anybody  could  dance  so 
long ;  but  that  everyone  knew  that  Fatima  was  dancing  against 
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time,  and  dancing  for  them  aU.  Bravelj  she  danced;  bat  afc 
length  her  strength  was  visibly  Ruling  her;  her  steps  wem 
becoming  uncertain ;  a  few  moments  more,  and  she  most  either 
leave  off  or  sink  with  exhaustion.  Ali  Fooade  watched  his  mastei^a 
face  with  rising  terror.  The  Pacha  yawned.  The  Lord  High 
Chamberlain  was  about  to  throw  himsdlf  at  his  lard's  feet,  eonfiesa 
the  dire  truth,  and  prepare  his  nedc  lor  the  scimitar  of  tte 
executioner,  when  a  breathless  messenger  glided  up  to  him  aad 
whispered  in  his  ear. 

Ali  Foozle  absolutely  reeled  under  the  revulsion  of  feeliBgB 
caused  by  the  words  of  that  breathless  messenger.  He  /Hgmiaiiftj 
Fatima  by  a  wave  of  his  hand,  and  then,  once  more  bowing  tkvee 
times  before  the  Pacha,  said, — 

«  May  it  please  my  lord,  I  have  prepared  a  new  entertaiamcBt 
for  his  pleasure." 

**  Let  me  have  it  at  once  then,"  replied  the  Pacha. 

**  Two  Englishmen,  my  lord,  crave  your  Highness*s  permission 
to  exhibit  before  him  a  most  beautiful  bear." 

"  Send  for  them  without  another  word,"  cried  the  ^wAm, 
evidently  pleased  already  by  the  mere  idea  of  looking  upon  the 
gambols  of  a  new  bear. 

The  blood  returned  to  the  ladies'  cheeks,  and  their  lips  became 
living  smiles. 

In  a  few  seconds  Ali  Foozle  retained,  introducing  Jofan 
Bobinson,  a  fiddle  in  one  hand,  and  holding  in  the  other  the  end 
of  a  chain  to  which  was  attached  a  magnificent  black  bear. 

The  Pacha's  eyes  sparkled  with  satisfaction,  and  he  gave  a 
gracious  nod  of  approval  to  Ali  Foozle,  who  again,  in  an 
tone,  said  something  about  some  one  being  Great. 

"  May  it  please  your  Befulgence,"  said  John  Bobinson — 

"  What  can  your  bear  do  P"  inquired  the  Pacha. 


"  Eveiything  that  a  human  being  can  do,  may  it  please- 
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"  Keep  a  sharp  eye  on  him,  then,  and  don't  let  him  come  too 
near  to  me,"  said  the  Pabha,  hastily. 

"  I  mean  in  the  way  of  accbmpUshments,  your  High-mi^tinesB," 
replied  John  Bobinson.  *'  My  bear  can  handle  a  knife  and  foik; 
dnnk  out  of  a  jug,  and  pick  his  teeth  with  a  pin  as  well  as  the 
best-bred  gentleman  in  your  Highness's  court ;  and  besides  that^ 
he  can  dance  a  hornpipe  and  play  the  fiddle." 

"  Chamberlain,"  cried  the  Pacha,  **  you  shall  eat  gold  and 
precious  stones  for  the  rest  of  yoor  life  for  bringing  me  this  hear 
of  bears  1     Sailor^  if  your  bear  can  do  half  of  what  you  si^  he 
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oaa  do,  yon  sludl  liare  thrioe  hia  weight  of  gold  and  be  appointed 
Hereditary  Grand  Bear-master,  you  and  yours,  to  the  end  of 
time ! — ^Let  him  play  the  fiddle.'' 

The  bear  gave  an  objecting  kind  of  growl  as  John  BobinsoA 
placed  the  fiddle  in  his  paws ;  but  it  is,  as  everybody  knows,  the 
uncouth  nature  of  bears  not  to  behave  with  the  docility  of  dogs. 
After  a  few  seconds  spent  in  contesting  the  point  with  his  de- 
termined master,  the  bear,  after  some  ma^c  words  had  been 
whispered  into  his  right  ear,  struck  up  the  **  College  Hompipeb" 
and — due  allowance  being  made  for  the  diffioulty  of  fingoiag 
without  a  thumb,  and  with  four  blunt  claws  instead  of  fingers — 
executed  his  task  with  remarkable  success. 

The  Pacha  wa«  in  ecstasy :  it  was  a  bear  after  his  own  heart-^ 
the  very  beau  ideal  of  a  bear.  The  whole  court  applauded 
rapturously. 

John  Sobinson  bowed  with  proud  humility,  and  then  said, — 

'*  May  it  please  your  Sublixnity  to  command  the  most  beaatiful 
lady  of  your  court  to  dance  with  my  bear/' 

"  Good !"  cried  the  Facha ;  "  that  will  be  delicious  to  see.'* 

All  the  ladies  present  turned  deadly  pale,  and  the  Paoha'a 
favourite  wife  palest  of  all. 

"  Morgiana,"  cried  the  Pacha,  ''  go  and  daaoe  with  tlus  won- 
derful bear." 

To  disobey  was  to  be  lost ;  so  the  unfortunate  favourite  smiled 
a  sickly  smile,  and  went  down  to  where  the  bear  was  waiting  his 
beautiful  via^drvie. 

The  dance  performed  by  the  Pacha's  trembling  favourite  wife 
and  John  Bobinson's  higldy  trained  bear  was  a  highly  irregular 
performance — a  remarkable  mixture  of  known  and  unknown  steps 
and  figures;  but  it  delighted  the  Pacha  to  such  an  unusual 
degree  that  he  actually  clapped  his  hands,  and  would  have 
redemanded  it^  but  Hiat  the  bear  had  tumbled  down  with  sheer 
fatigue. 

"  That's  glorious  fun  1"  he  cried ;  "  but  I  know  what  will  be 
funnier  still — ^to  see  my  white  polar  bear  and  this  one  daaoe 
together." 

At  these  awfully  significaht  words,  Ali  Foozle  once  more  felt 
his  heart  grow  heavy  as  a  roc's  egg,  and  the  bear  sprang  to  his 
feet  in  evident  terror,  so  that  it  required  a  great  deal  of  tugging 
At  his  chain  and  whispering  of  magic  words  into  his  right  ear,  to 
prevent  him  from  running  away. 

"  May  it  please  your  AUcommandingness,"  said  John  Bobinson, 
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'*  the  tibing  jonr  Highness  proposes  is  not  possible  without  some 
training  of  yonr  Highness's  bear.  Grant  me  half  an  hour  to 
instmct  him,  and  then  take  my  head  if  your  Highness  is  not 
satisfied  with  the  perfonnance  of  the  two  animals." 

The  Pacha  gracionsly  acceded  to  John  Bobinson's  demand,  and 
ordered  his  Lord  High  Chamberlain  to  introduce  him  forthwith  to 
his  new  pupil. 

Followed  by  his  bear  and  conducted  by  All  Foozle,  now  almost 
out  of  his  wits  with  terror  at  the  impending  discoyery,  Jc^n 
Bobinson  went  towards  the  Pacha's  menagerie.  Before  he  reached 
the  polar  bear's  den,  he  tied  his  own  bear  up  to  a  tree,  and,  after 
patting  him  on  the  head  and  whispering  more  magic  words  into 
his  right  ear,  left  him.  At  every  step  AH  Foozle's  trepidation 
became  more  and  more  excessiye,  until,  just  as  they  came  in  sight 
of  the  bear's  den,  he  sank  down  upon  a  garden-seat  and  mentally 
gave  himself  up  for  lost.   » 

"It's  of  no  use  taking  you  any  further,"  he  said  to  John 
Bobinson. 

"  I  know  why,"  replied  that  audacious  individual ;  "  it's 
because  the  only  bear  you've  got  to  dance  is  dead." 

Ali  Foozle  groaned  aloud. 

"  I  heard  the  news  at  the  gate  as  I  brought  in  my  bear.  But, 
cheer  up ! — ^we'U  have  a  dance  of  black  and  white  bears,  in  spite 
of  the  mishap." 

John  Bobinson  whispered  some  magic  words  into  Ali  Foozle  s 
right  ear,  which  made  that  important  functionaiy  wonder  whether 
he  was  dreaming. 

"  It's  that  or  the  bowstring  for  the  whole  lot  of  us,"  said  J<dm 
Bobinson,  taking  a  thoroughly  practical  view  of  the  situation  in 
which  they  were  placed. 

"Ill  do  it!"  cried  Ali  Foozle,  springing  from  his  seat,  and 
without  more  delay  leading  John  Bobinson  into  the  den  of  the 
Pacha's  late  polar  bear. 

Before  the  expiration  of  the  half-hour  John  Bobinson  re- 
appeared, leading  by  a  chain  the  whitest  and  fiercest-looking  of 
polar  bears.  The  sight  of  this  beast  had  a  highly  terrifying 
effect  on  the  black  bear,  who  sprang  from  a  garden-pot  on  which 
he  had  been  qaietly  seated  and  ran  behind  the  tree  to  which  he 
was  chained.  The  polar-bear  also  evinced  the  greatest  reluctance 
to  being  brought  into  close  proximity  with  his  black  congener ; 
but  John    Bobinson,  doubtless    thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
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nature  and  habits  of  both  black  and  white  bears,  paid  no  heed  to 
his  opposition,  and  firmly  chained  him  np  to  the  same  tree  to 
which  he  had  secured  the  bla<^  bear.  He  then  hastened  away  to 
inquire  whether  it  was  still  the  Pacha's  pleasure  to  witness  the 
performance  of  an  ursine  pa$  de  deux. 

The  Pacha,  who  had  killed  time  as  well  as  he  could  by  drinking 
more  coffee  and  smoking  more  pipes,  was  just  beginning  to  lose 
patience,  and  had  already  inquired  how  many  more  hours  that 
infidel  dog  of  a  British  seaman  was  going  to  keep  him  waiting, 
when  John  Bobinson  made  his  bow  before  him,  and  was  com- 
manded to  hold  his  tongue  and  bring  the  bears  without  another 
moment's  delay,  if  he  valued  the  integrity  of  his  shirt-collar  or 
the  neck  that  was  within  it. 

John  Bobinson  had  only  been  away  from  his  bears  for  three 
minutes,  but  during  that  time  the  two  beasts — following  the 
instincts  of  their  natural  ferocity,  no  doubt — ^had  set  upon  each 
other,  tooth  and  nail.  As  soon  as  they  were  alone,  each  one 
had  retreated  to  the  fuU  extent  of  his  chain,  and  eyed  the 
other  with  looks  of  alarm  mixed  with  gestures  of  menace.  The 
white  bear  had  moved  round  so  as  to  bring  the  tree  between  him 
and  his  antagonist;  seeing  which,  the  black  bear  had  instantly 
moved  in  the  opposite  direction,  suspecting  a  flank  movement. 
This  manoeuvre  was  rapidly  executed  several  times  round  and 
round  the  tree,  neither  of  the  bears  appearing. to  notice  that,  at 
every  turn,  their  shortening  chains  were  bringing  them  nearer  and 
nearer  to  each  other.  At  last  this  important  fact  was  recognized  by 
the  black  bear,  who  gave  a  loud  roar,  and  then  sprang  in  the 
contrary  direction,  for  the  purpose  of  unwinding  his  chain ;  but 
the  action  brought  matters  to  a  climax,  for  at  the  first  turn  he 
found  himself  in  the  paws  of  his  polar  enemy.  To  fight  it  out 
was  now  inevitable ;  to  conquer  or  to  be  hugged  to  death,  the  only 
alternative.  Both  bears  appeared  resolved  to  defend  their  lives 
bravely.  They  closed  witii  each  other — clawed,  hugged,  pum- 
melled, kicked,  and  punched,  with  almost  more  than  ursine  vigour. 
At  first  the  combatants  seemed  equally  matched,  but  as  the  fight 
went  on,  it  became  apparent  that  the  black  bear  was  having  the 
best  of  it ;  in  the  twentieth  round,  he  got  his  antagonist's  head 
fairly  into  chancery,  and  the  only  way  by  which  the  polar  pet 
eould  release  himself  was  to  go  to  earth,  which  he  did,  uttering  a 
loud  and  i>erfectly  human  cry  of  despair,  which  so  terrified  the 
other,  that  he  lost  his  balance  and  fell  backwards  over  his  chain. 
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They  readied  the  earth  together,  precisely  at  the  same  iwiitaiifc, 
•and  as  they  did  so,  both  their  heads  flew  from  their  ^irry  bodiM ! 
Both  sprang  into  a  sitting  posture,  each  facing  his  antagonist. 

"  Sailor  V  exclaimed  the  white  bear. 

*'  Chamberlain !"  exclaimed  the  black  bear. 

But  there  was  no  time  for  explanation,  for  John  Bobinflon 
hurriedly  returned,  and  bade  them  follow  him,  without  stopping 
to  repair  damages,  if  they  wished  to  save  their  necks. 

Snatching  up  the  severed  heads,  and  fitting  each  to  a  pair  of 
shoulders,  they  followed  John  Bobinson  at  a  trot  into  the  aug«0t 
presence  of  the  impatient  Pacha. 

As  soon  as  the  two  bears  came  in  sight,  the  Pacha  gave  a  gwmt 
start,  and  cried  in  a  voice  that  made  the  marrow  quake  in  aU  lus 
courtiers'  bones, — 

"  £h  ?  why  I  What's  the  meaning  of  this  P  My  white  bear's 
got  a  black  head,  and  this  infidel's  has  got  a  white  one  I" 

Amazement  was  in  every  eye  except  John  Bobinson's,  and  thai 
was  busy  exploring  the  interior  of  his  cap,  as  if  in  search  of  an 
explanation  of  the  unnatural  phenomenon  which  he  had  unintea- 
tionally  introduced  to  the  Pacha's  notice.  After  several  times 
turning  over  and  over  the  something  which  he  carried  in  liis 
mouth,  he  bowed  to  the  Pacha,  aiui  said  modestly, — 

"  May  it  please  your  Allsufikiency,  to  look  upon  such  danliiy 
beauty  as  surrounds  your  throne  is  enough  to  turn  the  head  of 
even  a  bear ! " 

The  ladies  present  all  blushed,  I  don't  know  what  colour,  behind 
their  fans  at  iJiis  point-blank  compliment. 

"  Enough  to  turn  their  heads,  perhaps,"  said  the  Pacha»  "  boi 
not  enough  to  change  the  colour  of  their  skins,  eh  F  " 

John  Bobinson  turned  the  something  in  his  mouth  once  ibom^ 
and  seemed  to  give  it  a  bite  before  he  answered, — 

"  Newr  relative  of  the  Light  of  Wisdom,  may  it  please  yon,  my 
bear,  knowing  that  he  has  had  the  supreme  good  fortune  to  give 
pleasure  to  your  Highness,  and  fearing  that  I  should  part  with 
him,  has  turned  white  with  excess  of  grief." 

**  I've  heard  of  such  things  happening,"  said  the  Pacha ;  "  bai 
how  comes  my  white  bear  with  a  black  head  P" 

"  May  your  AfiabUity  be  pleased  to  accept  this  explanatioa," 
replied  John  Bobinson .-  '*  your  white  bear,  on  learning  that  he 
had  a  rival  in  your  favour,  put  on  a  look  so  black,  that  the  saUe 
hue  of  his  anger  has  remained  in  the  skin  of  his  head." 
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"  A  good  warning,"  said  the  Facha,  glancing  ronnd  the  circle 
of  his  wives.     "  Now,  let  me  see  'em  both  dance." 

"  It  shall  be  as  jonr  Magnificence  commands,"  said  John 
Bobinson,  giring  a  signal  to  his  trembling  performers. 

I  do  not  believe  that  anybody  bat  Mr.  Oscar  Byrne  conld  write 
a  description  of  the  dance  thereupon  ezeoated  by  the  Lord  High 
Chamberlain  AH  Foozle  and  Heniy  Bluff,  A.B.,  for  the  diversion, 
of  the  Pacha.  The  result,  however,  I  can  describe  in  two  words — 
it  was  a  splendid  success ;  and  when,  after  dancing  all  kinds  of  pcv, 
the  dancers  joined  in  a  waltz,  the  delight  of  the  Pacha  was  simply 
boundless.  He  threw  himself  back  on  his  gorgeous  divan  and 
laughed — ^laughed  till  he  was  so  red  in  the  face  that  more  than  one 
of  his  wives  who  were  not  favourites  ventured  to  indulge  in  the 
wicked  hope  that  a  fit  of  apoplexy  was  about  to  rid  them  of  their 
beloved  lord  and  master.  When  he  had  laughed  till  he  was  obliged 
to  leave  off  to  take  breath,  he  called  for  purses  of  gold  to  be  given 
to  the  wonderfnl  bear-master ;  and  the  purses  were  brought.  The 
Pacha  took  them  in  his  hand«  and  was  about  to  fling  them  down 
upon  the  ground  at  the  fiaet  of  John  Bobinson,  when  suddenly  the 
dance  ceased,  the  two  dancers  sprang  forward  to  the  feet  of  the 
Pacha,  whipped  off  their  heads,  and  held  them  out  to  reoehw  tibe 
magnificent  bounty. 

If  the  Pacha  had  laughed  heartily  before,  it  was  nothing  to  the 
way  he  laughed  on  recognizing  Ali  Foozle  and  Henry  Bhi£  The 
hope  of  apoplexy  rose  yet  more  strongly  in  the  minds  of  several  of 
his  fond  wives,  but  only  to  be  disappointed.  When  the  whole 
truth  was  told  him,  he  only  laughed  the  louder,  and  declared  that 
his  old  pet  was  a  mere  fool  compared  with  AH  Foozle  in  a  white 
bearskin  with  a  black  head.  He  filled  the  po<^ete  of  John 
Bobinson  and  Henry  Bluff  with  gold,  and  they  soon  sold  oat  the 
whole  of  their  stock  of  trinkets  at  a  great  profit. 

While  John  Bobinson  and  his  friend  took  their  way  back  to 
their  ship,  with  Hght  hearts  and  heavy  pockets,  AH  Foozle,  Lord 
"EOgh  Chamberlain,  learned  from  his  gracious  master's  Hps  Uiat 
henceforth  he  would  have  the  indescribable  honour  of  appearing 
in  this  highly  successful  character  of  a  white  bear  with  a  Made 
head  whenever  his  master  might  feel  incHned  to  indulge  in  such 
exciting  amusement. 
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CHAPTEB    XXXVIIL 

BOB  BOY  TAKEN. 

The  Duke  wore  a  blue  coat,  faced  and  cnffed  with  scarlet,  richlj 
braided  on  the  breast  with  broad  bars  of  gold  lace.  Save  at  the 
throat,  it  was  unbuttoned,  and  thus  displayed  a  cuirass  and  gorget, 
both  of  the  finest  steel,  which  he  wore  in  lieu  of  a  rest,  and  over 
which  fell  the  ends  of  his4ong  cravat  of  Mechlin  lace.  He  had  on 
a  three-cornered  hat,  a  flowing  white  periwig,  and  black  jack- 
boots with  gold  spurs ;  and  a  sword  and  brace  of  silver-mounted 
pistols  hung  at  his  waistbelt. 

By  his  side  were  Colonel  Grahame,  Quartermaster  Stewart,  and 
others ;  for  his  Grace  had  come  hastily  into  the  mountains  with 
three  hundred  men,  to  reinforce  the  party  from  which  Bob  had 
escaped  so  successfully  at  Crianlarich. 

"At  last,  MacGregor  Campbell,"  said  the  Duke,  through,  his 
clenched  teeth,  while  his  eyes  sparkled  with  triumph  and  resent- 
ment ;  "  AT  LAST  you  are  in  my  power,  and  your  doom  hangs  upon 
my  lips !" 

MacGhregor  uttered  a  scornful  laugh,  and  though  his  hands  were 
bound  behind  him,  he  drew  his  sturdy  figure  proudly  up  to  its  full 
height  and  measured  the  Duke  with  a  provoking  glance  of  profound 
disdain — viewing  him  deliberately  from  head  to  foot. 

"  Now  my  bold  Beiver,  what  have  you  to  say  P  " 

"  For  myself,  my  Lord  Duke  P  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Montrose,  fiercely. 

"  Simply,  that  by  fraud  and  force  you  have  won  a  poor  victory 
over  a  single  man.  Use  that  victory  as  you  please,  Montrose, 
but  ahtue  it  not." 
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"  Nay,  nay,  I  shall  use  it  justly,  as  I  am  entitled  to  do ;.  for 
you  know  that  you  have  long  been  a  doomed  felon,  on  whose  head 
a  price  has  been  set." 

By  whom  P  "  asked  MacGregor  disdainfully. 
The  King  and  govemment." 

"A  German  usurper  and  Scottish  traitors  like  yourself/'  replied 
the  other  furiously. 

"  Ha ! — it  matters  not  how  you  name  them ;  you  are  neror- 
thelesB  a  foredoomed  felon,  and  as  such  shall  you  die !" 

"  And  who  caused  me  to  be  stigmatized  as  such — ^who  but  you  P 
Silence !  Duke  of  Montrose,  and  lead  me  where  you  will ;  but  be 
silent,  I  say.  Honour  is  like  fine  steel — ^breathe  upon  it  and  the 
surface  becomes  stained.  Sorely  have  you  striven  to  stain  the 
honour  of  Bob  Boy,  but  you  have  striven  in  rain ;  for  Bob  will 
be  remembered  among  these  green  mountains  and  in  the  hearts  of 
the  Grael — look  down,  O  Heaven,  and  bless  them ! — ^when  you, 
Duke,  so  venal  and  corrupt,  will  be  remembered  only  as  the 
enemy  and  oppressor  of  him  you  would  destroy.'* 

''  Egad,  I  like  your  spirit,  MacGregor ! "  said  Colonel  Grahame, 
as  he  sheathed  his  sword  with  an  emphatic  jerk. 

"  My  spirit  may  break.  Colonel  Grahame,  but  never  shall  it 
bend,"  replied  Bob  Boy ;  "  I  may  have  my  faults  like  other  men, 
but  if  the  best  of  us  had  these  written  on  his  forehead,  he  would, 
as  the  saw  hath  it,  pull  his  bonnet  well  over  his  eyes.  Till  your 
chief  made  himself  my  enemy,  I  was  a  quiet,  a  peaceful,  and  a 
God-fearing  man ;  but  he  made  desolate  my  hearth  and  home ; 
he  seized  my  patrimony,  and  cast  me  forth  into  the  world  a  broken 
man,  an  outlaw,  and  a  beggar,  with  a  price  upon  my  head,  to  be 
hunted  like  a  wild  beast  by  soldiers  and  militia,  horse  and  foot — 
I,  a  Highland  gentleman,  whose  lineage  was  equal,  if  not  superior 
to  his  own.  But  as  Fingal  said  to  Swaran, '  The  desert  is  enough 
for  me,  with  all  its  deer  and  echoing  woods !'  so  I  to(^  my  target 
and  claymore,  and  retired  to  the  steep  mountain  and  ike  wild 
forest,  with  my  good  wife  and  my  little  ones.  Since  then,  all  we 
have  endured  has  been  enough  to  summon  all  the  spirits  of  the 
Clan  Alpine  who  have  suffered  and  died  since  the  field  of  Glen- 
fruin,  back  from  blessed  heaven  to  the  vengeance  of  earth ! " 

Let  their  spirits  come,"  said  the    Duke,  with  fierce  irony; 

see  if  they  will  avail  much,  when  you  swing  by  the  neck  in  the 
Broad  Wynd  of  Stirling,  even  as  Alaster  of  Glenstrae  swung 
after  his  fine  day's  work  at  Glenfruin." 

"  We  are  not  yet  in  the  Broad  Wynd  of  Stirling,"  said  Bob, 
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cflpfidently ;  "  but  set  me  free  for  five  miimtefl — ^put  mj  broad 
•word  in  my  Hand,  and  here,  on  this  plofc  oi  grass,  will  I  fight 
jou  face  to  face  and  foot  to  foot — aj,  with  Uiree  of  your  beet 
men,  if  yon  choose." 

"  I  do  not  fight  with  felons,"  replied  Montrose,  loftily. 

**  Will  yon  not  meet  me  like  a  brave — ^I  cannot  call  yon  an 
honest  man  P  " 

**  I  do  not  fight  with  felons,"  was  again  the  catting  reply. 

MacGregor  crimsoned  with  passion,  and  exclaimed  hoarsely — 

**  Woe  to  yon,  dastard  duke !  Alas,  that  I  shonid  ever  speak 
ihns  to  one  who  bears  the  good  name  that  was  borne  by  the 
Cbeat  Maiqnis  and  the  gallant  Dondee." 

**  Bnoogh  of  this,"  said  the  doke,  also  becoming  red  and  hnsky 
with  passion.  "  To  horse,  gentlemen,  and  away  for  Stirling. 
Gokmel  Grahame,  bind  the  villain  to  one  in  whom  yon  can  place 
impHcit  tmst,  and  let  him  be  well  watched.  The  man  who  per- 
mits him  to  escape,  I  will  pistol  with  my  own  hand ! " 

MacGregor  was  secored  to  a  horse  behind  a  trooper,  whose 
waistbelt  was  passed  throngh  the  belt  from  which  his  sword  and 
pistols  were  taken ;  his  hands  were  also  tied  behind,  so  that  it 
was  impossible  for  him  either  to  slip  or  leap  off;  and  in  this 
ignomiiiioas  fashion,  escorted  by  nearly  four  hnndred  of  the  Dnke's 
Ideal  militia,  horse  and  foot,  he  was  carried  away  a  prisoner. 

As  they  departed  from  the  Hannted  Well,  he  gaoed  sadly  at 
the  stiffened  corpse  of  his  fiuthfrd  friend  and  foster-brother,  Oallam, 
son  of  the  arrow-maker, — one  who  had  never  failed  him  in  many 
aA  hoar  of  peril,  and  whose  remains  were  left  where  he  foil,  and 
where  a  cairn  now  marks  his  grave. 

The  captors  had  to  travel  with  great  secrecy,  lest  the  oonntry 
people  should  rise  to  the  rescoe  of  Bob  Boy ;  bat  with  all  their 
speed  the  joomey  of  tweatj  miles  towards  the  banks  of  the  Forth 
oocnpied  ih»  whole  day,  so  rongh  and  roadless  was  the  district 
throogh  which  they  marched,  down  by  Glenfinglas  and  Bochastle, 
tiunoogh  the  pass  of  Leney,  and  by  the  beantifal  Braes  of  Cal- 
lander ;  and  many  a  wistfrd  glance  their  onfortonate  prisoner  cast 
back  to  the  mountains;  for  they  looked  down  on  his  secloded  home, 
where  his  wife  and  children  dwelt,  and  where  erelong  they  would 
be  bewailing  him  in  hopeless  sorrow. 
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CHAPTEE   XXXIX. 

TEE  FOBDS  Of  7BEW. 

Ik  liis  exnltatdon  at  having  penonally  made  captive  a  prisoner  so 
iinxx>rtant  to  the  State,  and  for  whose  seizure  a  reward  had  been 
80  long  offered,  as  a  rebel,  traitor,  outlaw,  and  robber,  the  Doke  of 
Montrose  ordered  his  tnunpets  to  plaj  and  his  ketUe-drommers  to 
beat,  when  the  smoke,  the  steep  ridge,  the  castled  rock,  and  grej 
old  walls  of  Stirling  appeared  in  the  distance  rising  amid  the 
green  and  lovely  valley  of  the  Forth. 

MacGregor  gazed  sollenly  and  fiercely  at  the  distant  fortress, 
wherein,  for  a  brief  time,  he  wonld  be  a  prisoner,  if  he  conld  not 
escape  by  the  way. 

They  had  now  crossed  Lanrick  Mead  and  the  green  Braes  of 
Donne,  and  before  them  lay  the  long  snaky  windings  of  the  Porth, 
which  the  Duke  ordered  his  troopers  to  pass  by  the  Fords  of 
Frew — those  deep  and  treacherous  fords  which  Bob  knew  so  well 
that,  as  history  tells  ns,  and  as  already  related,  he  g^ded  the 
army  of  Mar  through  them  after  the  battle  of  Sheriffinuir. 

As  they  drew  near  the  river,  the  Duke,  for  the  greater  security 
of  his  prisoner,  ordered  him  to  be  bound  anew  with  a  horse-girth 
to  Quartermaster  James  Stewart,  one  of  the  most  powerful  and 
lesolute  of  his  followers,  adding,  as  he  saw  the  buckle  secured 
under  his  own  eye, — 

«  And  you  shall  keep  him  company  thus  until  we  have  him  in 
care  of  ihe  captain  of  Stirling  Castle,  or  the  goodman  of  the 
Tolbooth." 

Stewart  evinced  some  repugnance  to  this  mode  of  conducting 
the  prisoner,  for  the  latter  and  he  were  old  acquaintances,  who 
had  frequently  trafficked  in  cattle  in  more  peaceful  and  happy 
times. 

Bob  submitted  in  silence  to  this  new  arrangement ;  again  the 
brass  trumpets  sounded  shrilly,  and  the  kettle-drums  rang,  as  the 
horse  began  their  march  towsu:ds  the  fords ;  but  Bob  heeded  little 
this  display  of  pride  and  triumph,  for  all  his  thoughts  were  else- 
where,— at  the  fireside  of  Fort  Nellan,  with  his  aged  mother,  his 
wife  and  children. 

Again  a  prisoner !  Oh,  how  his  brave  heart  yearned  for  them, 
and  trembled  for  their  future,  all  the  more  that  now  the  £uthful 
and  unflinching  MaoAleister  was  gone. 
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Coll  was  now  a  man,  strong,  brave,  and  active ;  bnt  had  he 
snfficient  skill  or  strategy  to  maintain  with  siiccess  the  desperate 
career  which  his  father  might  beqneath  to  him  from  the  scaffold  at 
Stirling  ? 

And  then  there  were  Duncan  and  Hamish,  with  little  Bonald, 
who  was  always  in  scrapes  and  turmoils,  and  exhibited  more  scars 
and  bruises  than  even  Greumooh,  or  the  most  veteran  of  the  dan, 
— what  might  their  fate — their  future  be  P 

Their  ruddy  sunbnrued  faces,  their  hearty  boyish  voices,  all 
came  vividly  to  memory  with  the  terrible  question.  How  were 
their  lives  to  end  P 

By  a  tender  succession  of  links  in  his  boys,  he  had  beheld  a 
future  life  beyond  his  oWn ;  for  by  the  natural  course  of  events 
they  were  to  see  what  he  could  never  hope  to  see,  or  feel,  or  share 
in — ^the  coming  time,  which  they  were  to  enjoy  (or  endure)  when 
his  strong  hand  was  lying  in  the  grave,  when  his  sword  had 
retunied  to  the  anvil,  and  when  on  earth  he  could  avail  them  no 
more.  But  what  an  heritage  of  blood  and  danger  had  he  to 
bequeath  them ! 

Then  the  future  plans  of  the  Jacobites  (with  whose  success  he 
identified  the  restoration  of  his  people  to  their  own  name,  and  of 
his  patrimony  to  himself)  came  before  him,  for  he  was  deeply 
involved  in  their  intrigues ;  and  about  the  very«time  of  this  most 
unexpected  capture  he  was  to  have  met  a  messenger  from  the 
Marquis  of  Seaforth,  as  that  noble  was  styled  by  the  loyalists  in 
Scotland — a  messenger  who  was  to  precede  an  invasion  of  the 
Highlands  from  Spain* 

Twilight  stole  over  the  scenery.  The  eagle  had  gone  to  its 
eyrie  in  the  rocks ;  the  lazy  cormorant  and  the  long-legged  heron 
had  forsaken  the  shore,  and  all  was  silent,  or  nearly  so,  for  no 
sound  broke  the  stillness  now,  save  the  tramp  of  the  horses,  or  at 
times  a  loud  shriek  that  rung  upon  the  wind,  and  wailed  away  in 
the  distance. 

It  was  the  melancholy  cry  of  the  nightowl. 

Darkness  had  set  in  when  the  leading  files  of  the  Duke's 
column  began  with  great  deliberation  and  care  to  cross  the  Forth 
at  Frew.  Becent  rains  had  swollen  the  river,  which  made  a 
brawling  sound  at  the  fords,  though  it  usually  rolls  silently  and 
even  somewhat  sluggishly  through  its  lovely  valley,  a  winding 
course  of  ninety  miles  towards  the  sea. 

While  the  centre  and  rear  of  the  horsemen  were  halted  by  the 
margin  of  the  river,  the  others  crossed,  half  fording  and  half 
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swimming,  and  thereafter  scrambling  up  the  ragged  bank  on  the 
opposite  side.  Bob  Boy  began  to  converse  in  low  tones  with  the 
quartermaster,  James  Stewart. 

The  grandson  of  the  latter  was  some  years  ago  an  innkeeper  at 
Loch  Katrine,  and  a  goide  to  tourists ;  and  it  was  to  his  rdation 
of  this  adventure  that  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  indebted  for  one  of  the 
most  stirring  passages  in  his  novel,  wherein,  however,  he  designates 
the  trooper  to  whom  Bob  was  bound  "  Evan  of  the  Brigglands." 

Taking  advantage  of  the  darkness,  the  splashing,  the  shouting, 
and  noise  as  the  troopers  crossed  cautiously  by  two  at  a  time,  Bob 
implored  Stewart*  "  by  all  the  ties  of  old  acquaintance,  of  common 
humanity,  and  good  neighbourhood,  to  give  him  some  chance  of 
escape  from  an  assured  doom — a  death  of  ignominy.'* 

For  some  time  Stewart  heard  him  unmoved,  till  MacGregor 
began  to  remind  him  that  a  day  of  terrible  vengeance  would 
assuredly  come  anon,  as  he  would  leave  to  his  sons  and  followers 
the  task  of  destroying  all  who  were  in  any  way  accessory  to  his 
capture  and  execution. 

Stewart  knew  too  well  what  the  MacGregors  were  capable  of 
attempting  and  performing,  to  hear  this  without  alarm,  or  to  con- 
sider it  an  empty  threat ;  and  to  some  emotions  of  compassion 
for  Bob  as  an  old  friend,  and  a  sorely  wronged  and  oppressed  man, 
were  now  added  those  of  fear  for  himself  and  his  possessions. 

He  made  no  reply ;  but  when  the  voice  of  the  Duke  was  heard, 
as  he  called  from  the  opposite  bank  to  bring  over  the  prisoner,  the 
quartermaster  guided  his  horse  down  the  bank,  and  entered  the 
dark  stream,  which,  with  a  loud  rushing  sound,  was  flowing 
rapidly  past. 

Overhead  the  stars  shone  dearly  and  coldly,  yet  the  river  and 
its  wooded  banks  were  involved  in  gloom  and  obscurity;  and 
when  in  the  middle  of  the  stream,  the  quartermaster  reined  in 
his  horse,  as  if  uncertain  of  its  footing. 

At  that  moment,  MacGregor  felt  the  girth  which  secured  them 
together  relaxed,  as  the  buckle  was  parted,  and  the  cord  which 
bound  his  wrists  was  cut,  by  the  friendly  hand  of  Stewart. 

*'  'Tis  well,"  he  whispered,  as  he  pressed  the  latter's  hand ; 
"  you  will  never  repent  the  deed  of  to-night — ^never,  if  you  lived 
for  a  thousand  years !  " 

Slipping  over  the  crupper  of  the  horse,  he  dived  into  the  river, 
and  swam  xmder  its  surface  for  some  yaids,  till  he  could  emerge 
with  safety  under  the  shade  of  a  dump  of  willows,  where  he  crept 
n.  2  Q 
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■ahore,  quietly  and  unseen*  eiactlj  as  described  in  the  splendid 
novel  wbich  bears  his  name. 

On  Stewart  ascending  the  opposite  bank,  where  the  horsemen 
were  getting  into  their  ranks,  and  forming  in  order  nnder  Colonel 
Gkahame,  the  Dake  instantly  missed  Bob  Boy. 

**  Villain,"  he  erelaimed,  "  where  is  your  prisoner  P  '* 

Stewart  began  to  fsdter  ont  something  by  way  of  explanation  or 
ezcose,  when  the  Doke,  blind  with  rage  and  fury,  drew  a  long  horse- 
pistol  from  his  holsters,  and  dealt  him  a  blow  on  the  head  with 
the  steel  batt — a  blow  from  the  effects  of  which  his  descendant 
(the  innkeeper)  said  he  never  recovered. 

Carbines  were  now  discharged  np  and  down  the  stream,  flashing 
in  the  darkness  and  waking  the  echoes  of  the  rocks.  A  dose 
search  was  made  on  both  banks  by  troopers  on  horse  and  fbot» 
bat  vainly,  tiU  day  broke,  for  no  trace  could  be  discerned  of  the 
fdgitive,  who  knew  the  conntry  bettw  than  his  pnrsaers,  and  by 
that  time  had  reached  in  safety  the  hill  of  Yaigh-mhor,  amid  the 
rocks  of  which  is  a  secret  cavern,  the  haxmt  of  ontiaws  and  rob* 
bers  so  lately  as  1750. 

There  he  lurked  in  safety  until  night-fall,  after  which  he  pro- 
ceeded with  all  speed  back  to  the  banks  of  Loch  Katrine,  and 
reached  his  household  at  Port  NeUan,  where  his  family  were  in 
despair,  and  where  Greumoch,  his  future  henchman,  was  arraying 
five  hundred  men,  for  the  purpose  of  falling  down  into  Stirling- 
shire to  rescue  or  revenge  lum. 

But  now  a  messenger  arrived  who  warned  them  that  their 
swords  were  required  for  another  purpose,  a  third  rising  in  the 
Highlands  for  King  James  VliL,  as  he  was  named  by  the  Scottish 
cavaliers. 


CHAPTEB    XL. 

SBAFOBTH's     KESSEN6BB. 

Thb  preceding  chapters  of  our  story  will  in  some  degree  hare 
illustrated  to  the  reader  the  peculiar  character,  habits,  and  manner 
of  the  Scottish  Highlanders,  and  have  shown  how  different  they 
were  in  many  respects  from  their  Lowland  countrymen. 

**  The  ideas  and  employments  which  their  seclusion  from  the 
world  rendered  habitual,"  says  (General  Stewart  of  Garth,  "  the 
familiar  contemplation  of  the  most  sublime  objects  of  nature — 
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tlie  habit  of  oonoentratixig  their  affectioiiB  within  tibe  narrow 
precincts  of  their  own  glens,  or  the  limited  circle  of  their  own 
kinsmen — and  the  necessitj  of  nnion  and  self-dependence  in  all 
difficulties  and  dangers,  combined  to  form  a  pecoliar  and  original 
character.  A  certain  romantic  sentiment,  the  offispring  of  deep 
and  cherished  feeling,  strong  attachment  to  oonntry  and  Idndred, 
and  a  consequent  disdain  of  submission  to  strangers,  formed  the 
character  of  independence ;  while  an  habitual  contempt  of  danger 
was  nourished  by  their  solitary  musings,  of  which  the  honour  of 
their  clan,  and  a  long  descent  £rom  foraye  and  warlike  ancestors, 
formed  the  theme. 

"  Thus,  their  exercises,  their  amusements,  their  mode  of  sub- 
sistence, their  motives  of  action,  their  prejudices  and  their  super- 
stitions,  became  characteristic,  permanent,  and  peculiar.  Firmness 
and  decision,  fertility  in  resources,  ardour  in  friendship,  and  a 
generous  enthusiasm  were  the  result  of  such  modes  of  life  and 
such  habits  of  thought.  Feeling  themselves  separated  by  nature 
from  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  distinguished  by  their  language, 
liieir  habits,  their  manners,  and  their  dress,  they  considered  them- 
selves the  original  possessors  of  the  coxmtiy,  and  regarded  the 
Saxons  of  the  Lowliuids  as  strangers  and  intruders." 

But  to  resume : — 

The  messenger  who  reached  Fortnellan  was  no  other  than  Sir 
James  Livingstone,  whom  Rob  had  encountered  after  the  devas- 
tation of  Kippen,  and  who  had  now  changed  sides  and  become 
a  Jacobite  in  sheer  disgust  of  the  strooities  of  the  Ministry  after 
the  battle  of  Sheriffinuir. 

From  Seaforth,  chief  of  the  MacKenzies,  he  bore  a  letter  to 
Bob  Boy,  stating  that  he  intended  to  rise  in  arms  for  the  king, 
and  desired  the  aid  and  assistanoe  of  the  Clan  Alpine,  when  and 
where  the  bearer  would  inform  him,  as  it  was  dangerous  to  commit 
his  plans  to  paper. 

The  writer  was  William  MacKenzie,  Earl  of  Beaforth,  whose 
fieither  had  been  created  a  marquis  by  the  exiled  king. 

"  So,  MacGrregor,  I  have  come  at  a  fortunate  time,"  said  Sir 
James,  as  they  walked  in  conference  together  by  the  shore  of  Loch 
Katrine ;  "  your  men  I  see  are  all  in  arms " 

"  And  prepared  to  do  all  that  men  can  do,"  replied  Bob;  "but  the 
Lowlands  are  foil  of  troops,  dose  up  to  the  Highland  border ;  now 
ships  of  war  come  at  times  even  into  the  salt  lochs  of  the  Oamp- 
bells,  and  so  the  Highlands  are  scarcely  what  th^  were  when  we 
were  boys,  Sir  James." 

2q2 
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• 

'*  True ;  bat  one  good  battle  may  alter  all  that ;  and  remember, 
Bob,  that  the  Grampians  are  still  the  Dorsum  BrUannica.'* 

"  The  what  P  "  said  MacGregor,  with  perplexity. 

"  The  Backbone  of  Britain,  as  they  were  called  of  old  by  a 
Scottish  Knldee." 

"  Seaforth  refers  me  to  yon  for  information ;  where  is  he  now  P** 

"  At  Madrid." 

"  Madrid — oich ;  that  is  a  long  way  from  the  Braes  of  Bal- 
qnhidder ! "  said  Bob,  with  fresh  perplexity. 

"  At  Madrid,"  repeated  Livingstone,  *'  where  his  Majesty  James 
YIII.  has  been  received  with  all  the  honours  due  to  the  King  of 
Great  Britain  by  Philip  Y.,  who  is  too  good  a  monarch  not  to 
remember  the  claim  of  Eang  James  to  onr  throne  —  a  claim 
derived  from  Scripture,  which  says,  '  The  right  of  tl\e  first-bom 
is  his.' " 

'*  But  what  help  does  the  Spanish  king  offer  the  Bine  Bonnets 
if  they  rise  in  arms  P  " 

"  Six  thousand  Spanish  soldiers  of  the  line,  with  twelye 
thousand  stands  of  arms,  are  to  be  embarked  on  board  of  ten 
ships  of  war,  under  the  command  of  the  Irish  Duke  of  Ormond." 

*'  A  brave  man  I "  exclaimed  Bob ;  "  but  where  are  these  ships 
and  Spaniards  P" 

**  At  San  Sebastian  and  elsewhere.  This  annament  will  sail 
in  the  early  part  of  next  year  for  the  Western  Isles,  and  will 
probably  arrive  while  yet  the  Highland  passes  are  blocked  up  by 
snow.  Seaforth  doubts  not  that  you  will  join  him,  and  if  possible 
make  short  work  with  the  Munroes,  the  Bosses,  and  other  Whig 
dans,  who  will  be  sure  to  break  into  KintAil  on  the  first  tidings 
that  the  Spanish  keels  have  passed  through  the  Soond  of  Slate. 
With  these  Spanish  soldiers,  and  with  these  twelve  thousand 
stands  of  arms,  when  distributed  among  the  loyal  dans,  and  with 
the  aid  expected  from  the  Wdsh  and  Irish,  we  may  well  hope» 
Bob,  to  crush  both  the  English  and  the  Lowlanders;  and  by 
this  day  twelvemonth  we  may  see  every  head  wearing  its  own 
bonnet,  and  the  Elector  at  home  in  Hernhausen." 

All  this  sounded  very  well  to  Bob,  who  sddom  required  a  great 
incentive  to  attempt  anything  desperate,  especially  against  High- 
land Whigs,  such  as  the  Bosses,  Munroes,  or  Grants;  so  he 
pledged  himself  "  to  meet  the  Marquis  of  Seaforth  in  Kintiail  in 
the  spring  of  the  following  year,  with  at  least  four  hundred  good 
claymores ; "  and  after  spending  a  few  days  at  FortneUan,  Sir 
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James  Lmngstone  departed  to  visit  some  other  Jacobite  gentle- 
men, and  seek  their  aid. 

The  Highland  winter  had  now  set  in  with  its  usual  severity ; 
the  snow,  which  drifted  deep  in  the  passes,  rendered  Bob  safe  from 
all  attacks  at  that  time ;  so  the  days  were  occupied  peacefhUy  by 
his  people  in  attending  to  their  cattle,  hunting  deer,  and  collect- 
ing fuel ;  the  evenings  were  spent  with  the  harp  and  pipe,  with 
sword  play,  or  practice  with  the  target  and  claymore,  in  dancing 
and  alJiletic  ezerdses ;  till  the  spring  days  came,  and  the  ice  began 
to  melt  in  the  deep  lochs,  and  the  snow  to  dissolve  in  runnels  of 
water  down  the  steep  slopes  of  the  mountains. 

"  The  three  Faoilteach  have  been  as  bad  as  the  worst  days  of 
winter,"  said  Bob,  as  he  looked  over  the  vast  extent  of  hill  and 
glen  that  lay  round  his  home ;  "  so,  please  God,  we  shall  have 
fair  spring  weather,  Helen,  to  meet  Lord  Seaforth  in  Kintail  na 
Bogh." 

It  is  a  belief  in  the  Highlands  that  if  the  faotUeach,  three 
days  which  January  borrowed  from  February  by  the  bribe  of 
three  young  lambs,  prove  fair  and  pleasant,  there  will  be  bad  and 
stormy  weather  throughout  the  ensuing  year. 

I  would  you  were  safely  back  from  Kintail,"  said  Helen ; 
for  danger,  it  may  be  death,  are  before  you.  Bob.  Does  not 
Paul  Crubach  say  that  he  has  had  visions  of  grey  warriors  riding 
along  the  steepest,  cliffs  of  Craigroston  and  Benvenue,  where 
mortal  horseman  never  rode,  nor  living  horse  could  keep  its 
footing?" 

"  Likely  enough,  good  wife;  for  poor  Paul  sees  that  which 
others  never  see,"  said  Bob,  laughing. 

And  now  on  the  1st  day  of  April,  1719,  came  a  messenger 
from  Sir  James  Livingstone,  to  state  that  the  Spanish  fleet  had 
sailed  for  the  Hebrides,  and  directing  Bob  to  march  for  Glen- 
sheil  with  all  the  loyal  and  discontented  Highlanders  he  could 
collect,  and  to  halt  near  the  head  of  Loch  Hourn,  till  the 
Spaniards  arrived. 

"  These  Spaniards  come  from  a  land  of  wine  and  oranges," 
said  Helen ;  *'  how  will  our  long  kail  and  oat  cakes  agree  with 
their  dainty  stomachs  P  " 

*'  Better  than  English  bullets,  Helen,"  said  Bob. 

When  he  departed  with  his  followers  from  Portnellau  he  took 
with  him  the  little  English  boy  Hany  Huske,  for  he  doubted 
not  that  after  falling  down  into  the  Lowlands,  or  even  before 
that  time  came  to  pass,  there  would  be  many  encounters  with 
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ihe  Govenunent  troops,  and   an  oppartoni^  must   ooenr  lor 
restoring  him  to  his  father  the  Major. 

Helen  MacGregor  had  become  deeply  attached  to  the  child,  who 
had  many  pretty  and  winning  ways ;  thns  she  wept  bitterly  when 
he  was  taken  &om  her,  and  is  said  to  have  repeated  the  ominous 
words  of  her  former  prediction,  "  that  the  boy  was  too  ini  and 
beantifal  to  find  a  place  on  eartiu" 

Secretly  thongh  the  messengers  of  Liyingstone  were  despatdied, 
the  Govemment  were  on  the  alert,  and  had  their  troops  in  the 
field  nearly  as  soon  as  the  Jacobites,  for  so  great  was  the  tenor 
in  England  of  this  Spanish  invasion,  that  aid  was  sought  as  nsnal 
firom  Holland ;  and  already  six  thousand  Dntoh  infantry,  with  a 
great  body  of  British  troops,  were  on  the  march  for  Scotland. 

At  that  period,  the  fighting  force  d  the  Highlands  consisted  of 
at  least  fifty  thoosand  men ;  bat  so  divided  were  the  dans  among 
themselves,  that  seldom  more  than  five  thousand  men  at  a  time 
came  forth  in  any  of  the  insorrections  for  the  Hoose  of  Stnart 
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bob's  XABCH  to  OLEirSHEIL. 

On  this  occasion  Bob  Boy  had  four  hundred  men  with  him, 
having  left  the  rest  at  home  under  Coll  and  Bed  Alaster  Mac- 
Gregor,  with  orders  to  keep  the  Pass  of  Loch  Ard  against  any 
soldiers  whom  General  Carpenter  might  send  by  that  route  to 
plunder  or  destroy. 

It  was  on  a  lovely  day  in  April  when  the  MaoGregors,  after  a 
march  of  more  than  eighty  miles  north-west  across  the  mountains 
from  Loch  Katrine,  guided  by  a  wandering  harper  named  Gillian 
Boss,  from  the  Isle  of  the  Pigmies,  after  skirting  the  vast  waste  of 
the  braes  of  Bannoch  and  the  hills  of  Glenordiy — ^by  ascending 
the  Devil's  Staircase,  and  from  thence,  passing  by  the  base  of  the 
snow-dad  Ben  Nevis,  whose  summit  was  hidden  in  masses  of  grey 
vapour,  by  Corpaoh  (or  the  vale  of  the  corpses),  by  Glen  Arkaig 
and  the  head  of  Lodi  Houm,  halted  on  the  hills  of  Glensheil,  in 
sight  of  the  dim  and  distant  peaks  of  the  Isle  of  Skye,  and  the 
waves  of  the  Atlantic 

Along  the  base  of  the  dark  mountains  whidi  there  start  ab- 
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mpUy,  like  masses  of  Hne  rock,  from  the  deep  salt  locbs  of  the 
w^,  wreaths  of  grey  smoke  were  curling  on  the  wind.  Theso 
were  from  the  fires  of  the  basy  burners  of  kelp — a  manufacture 
the  abolition  of  which  by  the  Parliament  of  1823  brought  ruin 
and  famine  upon  the  poor  peasantry  of  Argyle  and  Boss. 

The  weather  was  mild  and  warm,  though  tempered  by  the  breeie 
from  the  ocean.  The  MacGrregors  encamped  on  the  sheltered  side 
of  a  mountain  slope ;  a  stray  cow  or  so,  and  the  deer  of  the  glens* 
supplied  them  with  food,  which  they  cooked  in  the  old  Scottish 
fashion,  by  boiling  the  flesh  in  its  own  skin,  or  broiling  it  in  fires 
formed  of  roots  from  a  morass,  or  dry  branches  from  the  nearest 
forest. 

Every  man  carried  his  own  oatmeal  and  hunting-bottle  of  usque- 
baugh ;  and  other  incumbrance  or  baggage  they  had  none,  save 
their  arms  and  ammunition. 

Little  Harry  Huske  had  become  hardy  now,  and  slept  as  snugly 
in  the  neuk  of  Bob's  or  Greumoch's  plaid,  as  when  at  home  in 
Fortnellan,  though  he  sometimes  wept  for  his  mother,  as  he  had 
learned  to  call  Helen  MacGregor. 

The  third  day  had  been  passed  on  the  mountains  thus,  when  a 
gentleman  in  tartan  trews,  with  a  laced  coat  and  perriwig, 
wafi  seen  approaching  the  camp,  mounted  on  a  strong  Highland 
garron. 

He  and  his  followers  (he  had  four  armed  men  with  him,  dad  m 
Highland  dresses  of  the  MacKenzie  tartan)  wore  in  their  bonnets 
the  white  cockade,  the  forbidden  badge  of  the  House  of  Stuart; 
consequently  they  were  received  with  acclamations  by  the  Mac* 
Gregors,  though  one  of  the  visitors  was  no  other  than  the  redoubt- 
able Dxmcan  nan  Creagh,  now  somewhat  bent  and  older  than 
when  we  first  introduced  him  to  the  reader,  but  active,  fierce^  and 
resolute  as  ever. 

On  this  occasion  he  acted  as  guide  to  Sir  James  Livingstone, 
the  mounted  man  in  trews. 

"  Welcome,  Sir  James,"  said  Bob  Boy ;  "  I  trust  you  bring  xu^ 
good  tidings  of  the  king  and  his  adherents." 

"  Would  to  heaven  I  could  do  so,"  replied  the  baronet,  with 
unconcealed  dejection. 

"  How  P"  asked  the  other,  with  alarm. 

"  The  fleet,  with  all  the  Spanish  troops  and  munitions  of  war, 
set  sail  from  San  Sebastian  for  Scotland ;  but  Heaven  itself  seems 
against  this  most  unlucky  House  of  Stuart." 

''  Sir  James  Livingstone ! " 
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"  It  18  SO ;  for  Fortune  and  tho  elements  are  alike  their  eneoues!'* 
exclaimed  the  other  bitterly. 

"  Speak  qnickly,  Sir  James,"  said  MacGregor,  stamping  his 
foot  on  the  heather ;  "I  am  in  no  mode  either  for  parables  or  riddles, 
after  marching  aU  this  distance,  and  leaving  my  family  and  my 
country  all  bat  open  to  the  enemy ;  and  I  know  the  tricks  that 
Montrose  and  Killeam  are  capable  of  playing  me.  The  fleets  you 
say,  has  sailed?" 

"  But  encountered  a  dreadful  gale  off  Cape  Finisterre " 

*'  I  know  not  where  that  may  be." 

"  "lis  a  headland  off  the  coast  of  Brittany — where,  it  matters 
not ;  but  the  storm  lasted  two  entire  days,  and  drove  the  arma- 
ment back,  dismasted  and  battered,  to  the  Spanish  coast,  thus 
disconcerting  all  the  plans  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond  and  the  firiendly 
schemes  of  Philip  V." 

"  Then  we  have  marched  here  in  vain ! " 

Sir  James  nodded  his  head  sadly  in  assent. 

"  Has  not  a  single  vessel  reached  the  Western  Isles  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  two  frigates — only  two — ^under  the  Spanish  fla^  are  now 
anchored  at  Stomoway,  in  the  Lewis,  where  they  have  landed  the 
Marquis  of  Tullybardme " 

"  TuUybardine  1 "  repeated  Bob,  with  knitted  brow.  "I  remember 
him,  a  fair-haired  youth,  at  the  Castle  of  Blair,  when  his  father, 
Duke  John  of  Athole,  laid ablack  snare  for  me." 

"Think  not  of  that  now,  MacGregor,"  said  Livingstone, 
earnestly ;  ''  he  is  yoxmg  and  brave,  and  stedfast  to  our  king." 

"  Who  more  P  " 

"  The  Lords  Seaforth  and  Marischal,  with  some  arms." 

"  How  many  P  " 

"  Two  thousand  stands  of  muskets,  and  five  thousand  pistols. 
And  there  are  three  hundred  Spanish  soldiers." 

"  Any  money  P  "  asked  Rob,  quickly. 

**  Yes,  some  treasure  in  care  of  Don  Jos6  de  Santarem,  a  Knight 
of  Malta." 

'^Dioul !  "  said  Bob,  waving  his  bonnet;  " matters  are  not  so 
bad  after  all.  We  are  in  for  it  now,  and  must  play  out  the  game. 
We  cannot  disperse  without  fighting  somebody,  were  it  bnt  to 
save  from  distress  the  strangers  who  have  come  so  far  to  serve  our 
exiled  king." 

"  Yes,"  added  Sir  James,  bitterly ;  "  and  we  have  to  save  our 
own  necks  from  the  gallows." 

"  Are  we  to  seize  birlinns,  and  cross  to  the  Lewis  P  " 
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"  No.  In  a  few  days  Seaforth  will  imfiirl  the  Caberfeidli,*  and 
come  hither  with  aU  hia  men ;  and  to  yon  his  wishes  are,  that  yon 
shall  keep  the  Pass  of  Strachells  against  all  who  approach  it 
from  the  east  or  south  nntil  he  arrives  in  GlensheiL  The  Bosses 
and  Monroes  are  already  in  arms  for  the  Elector." 

"  Let  us  cut  the  traitors  to  pieces,"  said  Bob,  "  and  then  the 
loyal  and  the  timid  alike  will  join  us  from  aU  quarters." 

In  obedience  to  his  instructions,  Bob  marched  to  the  narrow 
pass  which  is  in  the  highest  part  of  the  district  of  Glensheil,  or 
sheUig  (the  Yale  of  Hunting),  that  lies  between  the  great  forests 
of  Seaforth  and  Glengarry ;  but  so  long  were  the  delays  that  the 
snow  had  disappeared  from  the  loftiest  mountains,  and  the  swallow 
and  cuckoo  had  come  to  the  woods  of  evergreen  pine  and  feathery 
birch,  ere  the  Spanish  soldiers  wiih  the  MacKenzies  and  the  wild 
MacBaes  reached  the  camp  of  the  MacGregors. 

Leaving  Stomoway  in  the  Isle  of  Lewis,  they  crossed  to  the 
mainland,  and  fortifying  the  mouth  of  Loch  Duich,  took  possession 
of  Eilan  Donan,  a  castle  of  the  MacKenzies,  and  placed  cannon 
on  it. 

Meanwhile,  G^eral  Joseph  Wightman,  an  active  and  resolute 
officer,  was  pushing  on  through  the  mountains  from  Inverness 
with  a  mixed  force,  consisting  of  several  companies  of  the  11th,  14th, 
.and  15th  Begiments  (then  known  respectively  as  Montague's 
Devonshire,  Clayton's  Bedfordshire,  and  Harrison's  Yorkshire),  and 
two  thousand  Dutch  auxiliaries,  with  whom  also  came  the  Bosses, 
the  MunroeSy  and  other  dans  who  adhered  to  the  House  of 
Guelph. 

Huske  was  the  brigade-major. 


CHAPTEB  XLH. 

▲     STBAHOB     KBBTIKG. 


Mabchino  with  all  speed  by  paths  that  were  wild  and  rugged, 
the  old  Fingalian  war-paths,  or  tracks  by  which  the  cattle  were 
driven,  on  the  9th  of  June  the  troops  of  General  Wightman  came 
within  ten  miles  of  the  camp  at   Seaforth,  when  a  halt  was 

*  A  fSunouB  banner  of  the  MaoKensiet. 
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ordered  just  as  the  sun  was  sefctiiig  amid  that  aolenm  scenery, 
where  a  deep  and  aednded  arm  of  the  sea  penetrates  among  the 
hills  of  GlensheiL 

"Major  Haske/'  said  General  Wightman,  as  the  wearied 
troops  piled  their  arms,  posted  sentinels,  and  prepared  to  cook 
some  venison  which  had  been  shot  for  them  by  the  Munroes  of 
Cnlcaim,  "  with  an  officer  and  a  hundred  men  of  Montague's  as 
an  advanced  guard,  or  rather  as  an  outlying  picket,  you  will 
march  one  mile  further  on,  and  see  them  properly  posted.  Becon* 
noitre  weU  before  you  halt,  and  if  aught  can  be  seen  of  the  enemy 
send  back  a  messenger  to  me." 

"  For  farther  instructions  P  " 

"  Yes.  Look  well  about  you;  for  the  notoxious  and  desperate 
outlaw,  Bobert  MacGregor,  or  Campbell,  who  has  been  in  arms 
against  the  Government  ever  since  the  Eevolution,  is  among 
these  rebels,  and  may  give  us  more  trouble  with  twelve  men  than 
Lord  Seaforth  could  with  so  many  hundreds." 

"  Bob  Boy  !*'  exclaimed  Huske,  starting. 

"  Egad,  yes ;  Bob  himself,"  said  the  general,  dismounting. 
*'  You  seem  surprised,  major.  Did  he  give  you  so  great  a  fright 
when  he  beat  up  your  quarters  at  Liversnaid  P"    . 

«  Do  not  mistake  me,  Greneral  Wightman,"  replied  Huske,  with 
an  air  of  severity.  "  It  was  but  the  start  of  an  almost  savage  joy 
which  I  experienced,  on  hearing  that  I  was  to  have  again  opposed 
to  me  the  man  to  whom  I  owe  the  infliction  of  a  terrible  grief — 
the  loss  of  my  son  Harry,  my  poor  little  motherless  boy !" 

"Oh,  your  son — ^yes,"  said  the  general,  in  an  altered  voice; 
*'  I  heard  that  he  perished  unhappily — in  the  daring  night  attack 
on  Inversnaid." 

"  Yes ;  and  I  would  rather  that  he  had  perished  when  his 
mother  did,  at  Landau,  than  in  the  hands  of  those  half-naked 
Highland  savages." 

"  Landau  I  Zounds,  m^or,  I  remember  that  unfortunate  affair 
too,  for  my  tent  was  near  yours,  on  the  left  of  the  lines.  You 
remember  our  brigade  was  posted  near  the  river  Zurich  P" 

"  But  if  I  am  spared  to  meet  these  MacGregors  again  I  may 
teach  this  Bob  Boy  to  feel  something  of  the  torture  I  now  feel ; 
for  two  of  his  sons,  I  have  been  told,  are  among  his  followers,  and 
if  one  of  them  fall  into  my  hands  again " 

"  WeU,  do  as  you  please,  major,  with  Bob  Boy  and  his  sons ; 
but  beware  of  ambuscades  like  that  into  which  he  lured  Clifford 
and  poor  Dorriogton,  at  Aberfoyle.    And  now  move  to  the  front. 
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if  you  please.  Keep  the  picket  under  arms,  and  throw  out  a  line 
of  doable  sentinels  towards  the  pass  in  the  mountains." 

In  obedience  to  this  order,  Major  Huske  marched  a  hundred 
men  of  Montague's  Begiment  to  the  distance  of  one  mile  from  the 
main  bodj,  and  halting  them  among  some  wild  whins  for  conceal- 
ment, witii  orders  to  remain  accoutred,  threw  forward  a  chain  of 
sentinelB,  whom  he  posted  in  person  in  such  places  as  he  thought 
they  could  best  observe  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  and  communi- 
cate with  each  other,  or  with  the  picket  in  their  rear. 

After  this,  as  the  night  was  dear  and  beautiful,  he  walked  a 
little  way  beyond  them,  to  reconnoitre  and  observe  the  country. 

The  scenery  was  wild  in  the  extreme.  On  one  side  of  a 
narrow  inlet  rose  a  tall  cliff,  where  the  black  iolar  built  hia 
nest ;  at  its  base  lay  the  still  water  of  the  sea,  wliere,  in  moon- 
shine and  sunshine  alike,  the  roxmd  black  heads  of  the  sea-dogs 
(whom  the  Celts  supposed  to  be  fairies)  were  visible,  as  they  swam 
to  and  fro,  fixing  their  dark  and  melancholy  eyes  on  the  twinkling 
stars  or  the  passing  boats. 

On  the  otiier  side  of  the  inlet  rose  an  ancient  barrow  or  burial 
mound,  from  which,  as  the  peasantry  averred,  strange  gleams  of 
lustre  come  at  night  with  sweet  melodious  soxmds. 

The  place  was  said  to  be  enchanted,  for  any  person  who  sat 
thereon  and  spoke  aloud  heard  whatever  they  said  repeated^thnce. 
Then  it  was  the  fairies  or  the  devil  who  replied;  now  it  is  only  the 
echo — ^the  son  of  the  lonely  rock. 

Huske  was  now  nearly  half  a  mile  from  his  sentinels ;  but  in 
the  clear  summer  twilight  he  could  see  their  figures  distinctly, 
with  their  dark  grey  coats  and  white  legging^ ;  and  then  he 
thought  of  returning,  when  an  armed  Highlander,  who  had  been 
crouching  among  the  heather,  rose  up  suddenly  as  an  apparition, 
to  bar  his  way. 

His  roxmd  shield  was  braced  upon  his  left  arm,  and  his  drawn 
claymore  was  glittering  in  his  right  hand. 

Migor  Huske  laid  his  hand  on  his  sword,  and  stepping  forward 
a  pace  or  two  resolutely,  found  himself  face  to  face  with — Bob 

BOTi 

(7*0  he  e<mHmieJL) 
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VI. -A  LECTURE   ON   CHEMISTRY. 
TO  THE  EDITOR. 

EuTEBFB  House,  S^temher  18, 1863. 

Sib, — ^Dr.  Barcbam  treated  us  boys  to  a  lecture  last  Fridaj, 
and  as  the  afiair  came  to  rather  an  unexpected  termination,  I 
am  sure  you  will  not  object  to  receive  an  account  of  it  from  an 
eye-witness.  The  title  of  the  entertainment  was,  "  An  Hoar  in 
the  Chemical  World." 

Like  most  boys  who  know  very  little  about  chemistry,  we  asso- 
ciated that  noble  science  with  flames  and  explosions,  and  therefore 
looked  forward  to  the  first  lecture  with  much  pleasure.  After 
forming  line  at  the  gate,  with  Dr.  Burcham  at  one  end  and  one 
of  the  masters  at  the  other,  we  directed  our  steps  towards  the 
Literary  and  Scientific  Institution.  Whenever  we  walk  through 
the  village,  some  of  us  always  make  a  point  of  calling  at 
the  baker's  or  confectioner's,  and  the  consequence  was,  that  as 
soon  as  we  approached  the  shops,  a  crowd  of  boys  collected  round 
the  master,  and  bothered  him  so  much,  that  he  was  compelled  to 
accede  to  aU  our  demands,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  us. 

In  about  ten  minutes  we  reached  the  lecture-room  of  the 
Literary  and  Scientific  Institution,  and  I  think  I  may  safely  say 
that  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  meet  with  a  more  miserable 
apartment  anywhere,  for  besides  being  used  as  a  lecture-room,  it 
was  occupied  in  the  day  time  by  the  pupils  belonging  to  the 
Sunday-school. 

All  round  the  walls  were  unpleasant-looking  large  cards,  for 
improvement  of  these  scholars  in  Natural  History  and  spelling. 
The  seats  were  hardly  worthy  of  that  name,  for  most  of  them 
were  so  very  narrow,  that  if  one  did  not  sit  down  exactly  on 
the  right  place,  he  was  sure  to  fiall  off. 

As  soon  as  we  had  all  taken  our  allotted  seats  Dr.  Burcham 
left  UB,  in  order  that  he  might  converse  with  the  directors 
and  acting  committee  of  the  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution 
aforesaid* 


in  the  Chemieil  World. 
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Presently  the  rustling  of  silk  was  heard,  and  tliree  joxmg 
ladies,  the  Misses  Allspice,  daughters  of  the  leading  grocer,  made 
their  appearance,  and  were  instantlj  joined  by  the  two  Misses 
Suet,  the  batcher's  daughters.  The  crowd  then  came  pouring 
in  tolerably  fast,  and  shortly  after  came  the  doctor  and  his 
family,  followed  by  the  lawyer  and  his  flock.  These  two 
worthies  represented  the  aristocracy  of  the  place,  and  therefore 
kept  themselves  very  select,  not  deigning  to  glance  even  at  any 
tradesman's  family,  while  the  people  of  business  chatted  together 
and  seemed  just  as  happy  without  the  smiles  of  the  lawyer's  and 
doctor's  family  as  they  would  have  been  if  the  latter  had  vouch- 
safed their  gracious  patronage. 

After  the  usual  premonitory  stamping  of  feet  and  clapping  of 
hands,  a  door  opened,  when  eight  or  nine  gentlemen  sallied  out  of 
a  small  room,  and  ascended  an  impromptu  platform  by  means  of 
a  pair  of  steps  placed  on  one  side  of  it  for  that  purpose.  The 
limbs  of  old  gentlemen  are,  however,  not  generally  very  elastic 
and  pliant,  and  the  consequence  was,  that  it  was  some  time  before 
all  of  them  could  reach  the  dizzy  height  and  look  down  upon  the 
vast  crowd  surging  below.  When  they  were  all  on  terra  firma, 
or  rather  infrma,  a  venerable  old  gentleman,  the  baker  of  the  place, 
came  forward  and  thus  addressed  the  expectant  audience : — 

"  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — I  need  not  ask  you  why  you  have 
come  here  this  evening ;  for  I  believe  I  can  safely  afiBrm  that  I 
know  the  reason  as  well  as  you  do.  You  have  come  to  be  in- 
structed and  amused  at  the  same  time,  and  as  sure  as  my  name  is 
John  Doe,  you  shall  have  full  weight  of  each. 

''  Learning,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  is  a  wonderful  thing,  so  is 
education,  and  so  is  chemistry. 

"  Chemistry  is  making  very  rapid  progress  indeed,  and  is  now 
extended  through  almost  all  the  four  quarterns  (aic  Doe  loquitur) 
of  the  civilized  globe.  Not  only  in  the  mighty  jungles  of  Austral- 
asia, but  even  in  the  multitudinous  confines  of  New  Zealand 
is  the  art  cultivated,  and  the  untutored  savage  in  some  unknown 
island  is  commencing  the  study  of  chemistry  in  preference  to 
eating  missionaries.  I  am  not  much  of  a  chemist  myself, 
although  I  know  when  I  ought  to  take  a  dose  of  rhubarb, 
or  senna,  or  such  stuff,  so,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  without 
further  floury  premise,  I  beg  to  introduce  to  you  Professor 
Limestone,  who,  I  have  no  doubt,  will  serve  to  enliven  you  for 
some  time." 

Professor  Limestone  then  came  forward  and  was  received  with 
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neb  a  tomult  of  applause  that  it  was  some  time  before  he  could 
speak. 

ProfesBor  Idmestoae  wore  his  hasr  rerj  short,  so  short  indeed 
tliat  it  might  cause  some  evil-minded  people  to  suppose  he  mwit 
harre  been  shorn  at  ihe  Queen's  expense.  Of  coarse  be  wore 
a  pair  of  spectades,  for  no  professor  wonld  be  complete  without 
these  aids  to  vision  and  becoming  professional  gnmtj.  His 
cheek  bones  were  high  and  prominent^  and  his  face  was  so  dean 
shaven,  as  only  to  show  the  blue  marks  where  whiskers  ooglit 
to  have  been.  There  was  not  a  vestige  of  odonr  in  his  fboe^ 
lor  it  was  of  that  pecoliar  bne  commonlj  called  sallow,  -mack 
resembling  the  parchment  of  a  drum  after  long  serTice.  From  hia 
bead  to  his  feet  he  was  dad  in  a  snit  of  sober  black,  rather  grej 
at  the  seams,  bat  then  ever^  one  knows  that  professors  of  ooonlt 
■denoes  never  pay  any  attention  to  dress,  having  far  more 
weighty  matters  to  consider  than  about  dothing  their  persons, 
and  tlius  it  is  that  we  look  upon  most  shabby-genteel  persona  as 
monstrously  dever  men ;  possibly  a  fallible  doctrine. 

Professor  Limestone  waited  till  the  burst  of  applause  had 
oeased«  and  then  advancing  to  a  table  on  which  were  placed 
various  bottles  with  a  liquid  like  dirty  water  in  some  of  them» 
and  others  in  which  there  seemed  to  be  nothing  at  all,  which  were 
in  reality  full  of  inflammable  gases,  he  commenced  his  lecture  in 
that  peculiar  time  of  voice  in  whidi  boys  generally  speak  wben 
their  voices  are  changing  from,  the  diriU  treble  of  childhood  to  the 
gentle  tenor,  or  the  profound  bass  of  manhood ;  a  kind  of  squeaky 
sound,  that  seemed  like  a  eroes  between  tbe  mewing  of  a  cat  and 
the  barking  of  a  dog,  by  no  means  pleasant  to  listen  to  for  a 
long  time. 

Professor  Limestone  commenced  niih  an  address  on  the  in- 
estimable advantages  resulting  fixmi  a  study  of  that  peculiar 
science  called  chemistry,  the  substance  of  whidi  may  be  found 
in  any  of  the  introductoiy  guide-books.  He  then  proceeded  to 
dilate  upon  oxygen  gas,  and  to  show  us  several  experiments,  aU 
remarkable  for  their  novelty  and  the  wonderful  ingenuity  with 
which  they  were  performed. 

The  last  one  be  showed  with  oxygen  was  intended  to  be 
very  startling  indeed,  and  as  he  folly  expected  would  bring 
down  the  room,  not  in  a  literal  but  in  a  theatrical  sense.  It  was 
extremdy  simple,  for  he  merdy  inserted  a  piece  of  iron  spring 
into  ajar  of  oxygen,  folly  expecting  that  the  watdi-spring  would 
burst  into  flame  and  give  out  the  most  brilliant  scintillations 
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imaginable.  But  xmfoiianately  -the  UUtempered  wateh-spring 
wonld  not  ligbt,  and  there  stood  the  Professor  looking  the  picture 
of  astonishment  and  despair  at  its  obstinacy' ;  while  we  ruthless 
boys  derisively  cheered  with  all  onr  might,  which  of  coarse 
oidy  increased  the  Professor's  dismay. 

The  gentleman  in  the  chair,  Mr.  John  Doe,  howerer,  came  to 
his  rescue,  and  said  that  he  could  not  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of 
the  apparatus  that  had  been  prepared  for  this  lecture,  as  it  had 
been  got  up  in  a  great  huny,  and  consequently  some  of  the  articles 
might  not  be  efficient.  P^fessor  Limestone  remarked  that  he 
quite  agreed  with  the  chairman,  for  the  oxygen  was  the  vilest  stuff 
he  had  ever  seen. 

One  of  the  members  of  the  committee  requested  Professor 
Limestone  to  inform  him  how  he  could  see  oxygen,  and  observed 
at  the  same  time  that  in  his  opinion  the  Professor  was  veiy 
opaque,  but  that  he  could  easily  see  through  him. 

The  Professor  tartly  replied,  that  he  was  unable  to  return  the 
compliment,  for  the  reason  that  he  could  not  see  through  the 
other  gentleman,  on  account  of  his  utter  insignificance. 

The  chairman  rose  to  order,  desiring  the  committee  man  to 
take  his  seat,  and  requested  the  Professor  to  continue  his  lecture. 
The  stout  member  of  the  committee  resumed  his  seat,  murmuring 
that  he  would  like  to  pxmch  somebody's  head;  but  as  nobody 
seemed  to  take  any  notice  of  him,  he  held  his  peace. 

The  Professor  next  introduced  hydrogen  to  the  notice  of  his 
intelligent  audience,  and  as  luckily  for  him  all  the  experiments  he 
tried  with  this  gas  were  successful,  he  was  almost  entirely  re- 
instated in  the  favour  of  the  assembled  devotees  to  science. 

Then  came  chlorine,  the  properties  of  which  gas  he  did  not  seem 
quite  to  understand ;  for  he  opened  the  bottle  which  contained  it, 
and  the  consequence  was  that  the  gas  escaped  all  over  the  room, 
causing  everybody  violent  fits  of  coughing,  and  nearly  stifiing  the 
gentiemen  seated  on  the  platform.  It  knocked  the  Professor  up 
altogether,  so  that  he  could  not  speak  another  word,  and  as  it  was 
past  nine  the  chairman  regretted  to  be  obh'ged  to  state  that 
the  lecture  was  over,  for  Professor  Limestone  was  too  ill  to 
continue  it. 

Then  another  member  of  the  committee  rose,  and  requested  the 
audience  to  pass  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman  for  his  impartial 
conduct  in  the  chair.  He  thought  it  would  be  better  to  put 
it  to  the  vote  in  case  there  were  any  who  objected  to  doing  so,  and 
therefore  requested  the  ayes  to  hold  up  their  hands.    Every  hand 
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was  raised ;  but  to  make  doubly  sure  be  requested  the  noes  to  hold 
up  their  hands,  and  again  eveiy  hand  was  raised.  The  man  was 
quite  nonplussed,  and  after  stammering  out  a  few  words  of 
thanks  to  the  chairman,  and  of  satisfaction  at  the  even  unanimity 
of  the  company  in  supporting  his  motion,  he  resumed  his  sea^ 
looking  yexy  warm  and  uncollected. 

We  then  rose  from  our  seats,  eager  enough  to  quit  the  lecture- 
room;  but  just  as  we  reached  the  door,  one  of  our  boys  shouted  oat, 
"  Three  hisses  for  Limestone."  I  need  not  say  that  these  were  given 
con  amore,  and  that  no  one  joined  in  these  "  unparUamentaxy  " 
expressions  more  loudly  than  the  stout  member  of  the  committee 
who  had  a  little  while  before  attempted  to  heard  the  dose  shaven 
Professor.  As  soon  as  the  latt^  was  sufficiently  recovered 
to  perceive  the  offender  who  happened  to  be  near  him,  he  at 
once  hit  out,  and  sent  that  sibillant  individual  into  the  lap 
of  another  stout  party,  causing  the  overthrow  of  both.  The 
aggressed  gentleman,  as  soon  as  he  rose,  returned  the  blow,  and  a 
fierce  battle  waged  for  some  time  between  the  two  combatants, 
until  one  gentleman  in  an  inspired  moment  put  out  the  gas.  We 
then  scrambled  into  the  street  as  well  as  we  could,  and  made 
the  best  of  our  way  home,  heartily  pleased  with  the  unlooked 
for  comical  termination  of  Professor  Limestone's  Lecture  on 
Ghemistiy. 

I  am,  Sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

Schoolboy. 


SEAWEEDS. 

BY  THE  REV.  J.  O.  WOOD,  V.A.,  F.L.& 


Oc&  last  seaaide  paper  having  been  devoted  to  living  and 
breathing  cr«atarei,  our  pregent  paper  will  treat  of  beinge  which, 
tiiongb  they  have  a  kind  of  life  and  in  a  certain  seoae  may  be 
said  to  breathe,  belong  to  the  vegetables,  and  are  indeed  ranked 
very  low  in  the  syetema  of  botanjste.     The  coUecting  and  pre- 
servation of  aeaweeda  haa  for   some  yeare   been  a  faahionable 
amuaement,   and  is  now  beginning  to   aaanme  a  more   Bcientifio 
character.      People  are  no  longer  contented  to  pick  np  pret^ 
apecimens,  lay  them  ont  on  p^>er,  and  foaten  them  into  books 
merely  aa  aach,  bnt  they  are  endeavouring  to  find  some  reaaon 
for  tbeir  arrangement,    and   to   gain   eome   knowledge  of  the 
system  on  which  tlie  icience  of  Phyoology  is  fonnded.     In  a 
brief  ^papet  like  the  preaent  it  will   be  neceaearily  impoiaiblo 
to  give  a  fnll  account  of  the  British  seaweeds,  and  all  that  I  can 
attempt  to  do  is  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the 
important  charactoriatics  of  the 
pliuita,  and  to  give  some  hints 
as   to  the  best  places  for  sea- 
weed-banting and  the  best  and 
aimplest  m^oda  of  preparing 
the  plants  for  the  portfolio  or 
the  cabinet.  r 

On  the  old  and  familiar  prin-  ' 
dple  of  "  first  catching  yonr  ( 
hare,"  we  will  first  treat  of  the  ' 
best  localitiee  for  obtaining  sea-  < 

In  the  first  place,  they  must 
be  taken  from  the  water,   as 
those  which    have    been   flnng 
upon  the  shore  and  exposed  to  i 
the  air  and  tlie  annbeoms  are  I 
alwaya    bleached,    diacoloored,  | 
and  patchy.     Even  the  great 

oar-weeda    cannot    endure    the       (P'^KI*"')  P«iAj»I«i«'«". 
rays  of  the  sim.  and  when  they  have  been  lying  on  the  shore, 
n.  2  n 
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thongh  011I7  for  a  few  hours,  iheu'  besntifal  gloiay  litie  fades  away 
in  spots,  and  their  sorfaoe  is  diafignied  with  jellow  or  whiteiab 
blotches.  As  to  the  green  species,  they  are  rapidly  bleached  into 
whiteness,  and  the  beantiful  pink  of  the  red  aeKweeds  nndergoes  a 
strange  series  of  changes,  first  assnming  a  redder  and  more 
carmine-like  hoe,  then  fading  into  brownish  grey,  and  lastly 
becoming  white. 

For  all  purposes  of  seaweed-banting,  the  Hhore  may  be  divided 
into  three  great  sbeilTes,  ot  zones,  the  appennOBt  containing  the 
green  algte — among  which  the  two  Lavers,  pnrple  and  green,  are 
most  conspionous— the  middle  producing  the  red  spedes,  while  tiie 
gceeX  oar-weeds,  or  laminaris,  inhabit  the  lowest  sone.     Of  oonrae 
there  are  plenty  of  AxoeptLons  to  this  rule, 
but  AB  a  genenl  &ot  inch  is  the  arrange- 
ment of  tiie  algte. 

Y«7  few  tools  are  reqnired  by  Um 

collector,  who  needs  nothing  more  tiian  a 

basket,  or  a  bag,  or  bottle,  in  which  to  pat 

the  smaU  or  delicate  specimens,  sadi  u 

Biyopsis  or  Ohylodadia,  and   a  hooked 

stick,  with  whi(ji  the  heavy  tnaasw  of 

brown  alga  may  be  lifted,  in   order  to 

permit  the  space  beneath  to  be  searched. 

I  always  osa  a  bag,  becanse  it  can  be  tied 

to  the  waist,  and  ao  penkite  both  bands  k> 

t  be  at  liberty,  a  point  of  exceeding  valoe 

when  the  collector  is  walking  ovor  alippecy 

rodn  or  wading    throngh    the   ihaJknr 

water*. 

Bnopau  r'—— 1.  ^^^  collector  most  make  np  his  lusd 

that  dry  feet  oannot  be  aipected  iy  txty 

one  who  proeecntes  his  reseaivdiee  bearti^  as  he  on^t,  and  nkay  jnat 

as  well  get  bis  fyet  wet  at  once  on  starting.     Waterproof  bocta 

or  stockings  are  a   delnaioB.    Thqr  are  otunbroiu  to  carry  and 

hot  to  walk  in,  and  among  the  sharp  stones  of  a  rooky  coast  are 

likely  to  be  penetrated,  wheat  away  flies  all  comfort.     Kone  eatt 

fiilly  appreciate  this  who  hare  not  experienced  the  sensation  of 

dismay  which  is  felt  when  a  cold  b-ickling  streamlet  of  water  makes 

its  way  to  the  hot,  foot,  and  proclaims  with  nnmistakeable  vonoe 

that  the  cherished  boots  are  now  worse  than  aadeco. 

Keep  on  old  pair  of  stont-soled  half-boots  f<w  sea  week,  aad 
when  yon  axrin  at  tiie  beach  exohaaga  Hiem  fcr  tine  more  degut 
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artiQles  intended  to  meet  Htunan  ejes.  Yon  will  find  them  mnoh 
improv^ed  if  yon  bore  a  few  holes  in  them,  so  as  to  let  the  water 
mn  ont»  as  a  pair  of  boots  fnll  of  water  are  very  heavy  and 
nnoomfortable  when  yon  have  to  scramble  over  the  rocks  or  to 
walk  along  the  shore  from  one  point  to  another. 

Some  persons  fondly  imagine  that  tiiey  will  reqnire  no  dioee  at 
all,  bnt  they  soon  find  ont  ^mi  mistake.  There  are  few  positions 
more  nnpleasant  than  that  o£  on  enthnsiastic  eoUector  who  has 
waded  to  a  considerable  distance  without  shoes,  finds  himself 
snddraly  among  sharp  stones  and  mussels,  and  does  not  know 
how  to  find  the  comparatiyely  smooth  path  along  which  he  has 
come.  I  do  not  beHere  that  the  bare  ieet  give  a  better  hold  on  the 
wet  bladder-wrack  or  ihe  rocks  than  is  obtained  by  shoes  or  boots ; 
and  I  know  that  12ie  pomts  and  ang^  which  occasionally  project 
through  them  are  capable  of  causing  yery  great  pain  to  the  feet. 

At  many  shops  you  will  be  strongly  recommended  to  buy  thick 
list  slippers,  or  rope  saadals,  but  my  advice  is  to  stick  to  the 
boots.  The  list  slippers  are  worse  than  nothing  at  all,  because 
they  are  very  heavy,  they  do  not  keep  off  the  points  and  pro- 
jections whidi  hurt  the  feet,  and  they  are  always  tntnWing  off. 
The  rope  sandals  would  certainly  be  better,  but  ewn  they  do  not 
protect  the  upper  part  of  the  foot.  If  the  ooUector  should  happily 
be  furnished  with  a  pair  of  loose  knickerbockers,  he  can  fasten  them 
ae  high  as  he  hkes,  and  will  be  charmiogly  independent. 

A  person  thus  equipped  looks  with  compassionate  eyes  upon  all 
who  are  wearing  dioes  and  stockings  and  are  a&aid  of  getting 
their  feet  wet,  and  are  obliged  to  go  round  any  shallow  pool,  and 
nmst  retreat  before  every  little  wave.  "  Poor  fellows,"  thinks  he 
to  himself,  "  how  I  do  pity  them  to  be  sure.  Flash  V  And  away 
be  goes  in  the  most  independent  manner,  splashing  his  way  along, 
and  ready  for  anything. 

Take  care  of  the  tide.  You  can  always  learn  the  times  of 
high  and  low  water  and  the  direction  of  the  tide  within  half  an 
hour,  and  your  first  day  at  the  seaside  being  a  broken  one,  will  be 
well  spent  in  examining  the  shore,  and  watdiing  the  manner  in 
which  the  tide  fiows.  For  in  many  places,  especially  where  the 
coast  is  rocky,  the  levels  are  very  deceptive,  and  the  tide  creeps 
round  on  either  side,  and  completdy  encircles  the  unwary  shore- 
hunter  before  he  takes  the  ahmn.  And,  though  a  wade  through 
shallow  water  is  pleasant  enough,  I  know  few  things  that  are 
more  disagreeable  than  a  wade  through  water  which  is  at  one  place 
very  shallow  and  at  another  is  some  four  feet  in  depth ;  and  there 
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are  rocks,  and  crerioea,  and  holes,  and  gulUss,  and  ii\tj  are 
covered  with  a  nniform  sheet  of  water,  with  the  seaweed  lifting 
on  ito  sorfaoe,  so  that  yon  cannot  see  where  jon  are  going,  and 
Vfonld  ool;  be  too  glad  to  compound  for  deep  water  at  once  and  ft 
swim  ashore. 

Shonld  the  reader  ever  find  himself  in  sneh  a  predicament,  let 
him  take  care  of  his  natch,  and  pnt  it  in  his  hat,  for  if  he  hUowb 
the  salt  water  to  gain  access  to  tiie  worka  Uie  watch  will  be  nselest 
for  the  rest  of  tine  seBSOn, 

Wading,  however,  is  the  only  way  to  obtain  many  of  our  beet 
olgEB.  A  year  or  two  ago, 
while  paddling  abont  off 
Hargate,  just  beyond  the 
PrerentiTe  Station,  I  waded 
up  a  little  mnnel  that  ex- 
tended far  away  into  the 
sea,  and  as  the  water  was 
at  its  lowest,  it  was  possible 
to  advance  for  a  consider- 
able distance.  Abont  a 
hnndred  yards  from  its 
oommencement,  I  fonnd  a 
whole  colony  of  the  beantifi)! 
(Pttoocti  T.D)  P.dlw  ptToid..  Peacock'8-taU  algte  (Paditta 

pavonta),  bat  could  not  see 
it  in  any  other  locality,  thoogh  I  aeucbed  several  of  the  neigh- 


Snpposing  onr  collector  ready  for  his  campaign,  arrived  at  the 
shore,  and  with  hia  aea-going  boots  on  hia  feet.  Let  him  tack  ap 
his  coat-aleevea  well,  so  that  the  bare  arm  may  be  planged  into 
the  water,  and  then  proceed  to  the  very  limits  of  the  tide,  keeping 
his  eyes  open  as  be  proceeds,  ao  as  to  let  nothing  in  the  shape  of 
seaweed  eacape  him.  At  firat  he  will  feel  quite  bewildered  by  the 
masses  of  algte  which  lie  on  the  rocka,  or  project  &om  Uie  atOI 
dripping  cavitiea,  or  float  thicidy  in  the  little  pools  left  l^  the 
receding  tide.  Theae  little  pools  abonld  always  be  seaitihed, 
becanae  they  will  probably  be  speedily  emptied  of  the  water  which 
Ulcj  contain,  and  the  algie  wltich  lie  in  th«m  will  be  apoiled  fay  the 
snnbeama.  The  chief  harveat,  however,  is  the  bdt  of  low  water, 
and  if  the  collector  knows  what  to  look  for,  he  will  seldom  visit 
the  laminarian  lone  withont  bringing  away  something  worthy  of  a 
place  in  die  portfolio. 
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Nothing  slioiild  be  allowed  to  pass.  A  seaweed  when  expanded 
on  paper,  or  when  floating  in  its  native  element,  is  not  the  least 
like  the  very  same  specimen  when  lying  in  a  wet  lump  on  the 
shore.  There  is  scarcely  an  unpromising  mass  that  does  not 
contain  something  worthy  of  investigation,  and  all  such  objects 
should  be  examined  by  placing  them  in  clear  water,  and  watching 
them  as  they  spread  themselves  out. 

The  beginner  is  sure  to  pick  up  a  large  quantity  of  alg»  which 
he  does  not  want,  but  he  should  not  trouble  himself  about  such 
an  event,  for  it  is  a  fault  on  the  right  side,  and  nothing  is  easier 
than  to  throw  them  away.  I  have  heard  of  a  roach-fisher  who, 
although  the  fish  were  biting  beautifully,  ceased  to  angle  one  night 
because  it  was  late,  and  he  says  that  he  has  never  been  happy 
since.  So,  the  seaweed  collector,  if  he  feels  the  thought  rankling 
in  his  mind  that  he  has  left  valuable  specimens  on  tiie  shore  for 
fear  of  overloading  himself,  need  not  expect  to  enjoy  peace  of  mind 
for  the  next  year.  Carpe  diem  is  the  motto  of  the  phycologist. 
A  rare  and  vsJuable  alga  may  be  plentiful  one  day,  and  on  the  next 
scarcely  a  trace  of  it  will  be  seen.  Perhaps  just  when  everything 
is  going  on  favourably,  the  collector  feels  lazy.  He  finds  the  sun 
too  hot,  or  dinner  has  been  fixed  at  an  inconvenient  hour,  or  some 
one  wants  him  to  go  out  fishing,  and  so  he  thinks  that  a  day 
missed  will  be  of  no  consequence.  Next  morning,  perhaps,  the 
rain  will  be  falling  in  torrents  (as  it  always  does  whenever  I  go  to 
the  seaside),  or  a  tempest  may  blow  off  shore,  and  so  the  collector 
will  find  liimself  restricted  from  shore-hunting  until  the  time  has 
passed  away  for  some  of  the  algss  which  he.  could  have  obtained 
so  easily  oiUy  a  few  days  ago. 

Not  that  I  ever  trouble  myself  to  stay  under  cover  on  account 
of  rain.  I  can  remain  indooi^  while  I  am  at  home ;  while  I  am 
at  the  seaside  I  stay  by  the  sea.  No  one  catches  cold  merely  by 
being  rained  upon,  unless  they  are  silly  enough  to  sit  still  in  their 
wet  garments ;  and  as  for  clothes,  I  always  wear  a  suit  that  the 
waters  of  Niagara  could  not  spoil. 

Examine  carefully  the  surface  of  sea-walls  or  piles,  and  look 
out  upon  them  for  some  of  the  smaller  and  more  delicate  green 
algsB.  Look  at  the  stems  of  the  great  Laminario)  for  specimens 
of  the  pretty  genus  Folysiphonia,  and  also  for  the  remarkable 
Ghylocladia,  and  other  algsB.  This  last-mentioned  plant  is,  by  the 
way,  a  very  curious  one,  and  requires  just  a  few  words.  There 
are  several  species  of  Ghylocladia,  all  of  which  may  be  known  by 
the  rounded  form,  contracted  at  intervals,  so  as  to  look  something  like 
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fltriuga  of  reddieh  beads.     Other  branches  t^e  iittar  me  from  the 
contiactioni.    These  bead-like  portaous  of  the  plant  are  filled  witli 
a    gelatinous    Juice,    and    at 
first  eight  appear  to  preeenfc 
f,  insuperable  obetodes   to  tha 
i  proper  monntiiig  of  the  sped- 
J  men.    As  the  plant  is  apt  to 
I  be  raUier  thick  and  bushy,  it 
I  needs  to  be  carefblly  clipped 
'  before  it  is  laid  oat  on  the 
paper,  but  when  propertj  pre- 
piued,  it  makes  one  of  the 
prettiest  objects  in  tlie  colleo- 
J  '  tioa,  the  moisture  nonrishing 

I  '    itself,  and  the  delicate  mem- 

branes in  nhich  it  was  con- 
tained adhering  ao  dosdy  to 
the  paper  that  thej  scarcely 
seem  to  be  more  t.Tian  miero 
dabsof  watercolonr.  The  name 
Chjlocladia  sigmBes  "juicy-branch,"  and  is  very  appropriate. 

Some  species,  snch  as  the  curioos  little  Hildenbrantia,  require 
a  sharp  eye  to  detect,  looking  to  the  novice  as  if  they  were  nothing 
bnt  a  coloured  patch  on  the  stone  to  which  they  cling  so  tightlj. 
It  is  not  possible,  however,  ic  a  paper  of  such  limited  dimensions 
to  enter  Airther  into  this  branch  of  the  subject  withont  trenching 
upon  the  space  which  is  required  {or  another  deportment.  Snffice 
it  to  Eay  that  in  seaweed-hunting,  as  in  other  pnrsuits,  "practice 
makes  perfect,"  and  that  if  the  novice  he  content  to  acknowledge 
himself  as  Bucb,  and  to  look  upon  every  failure  as  a  step  towards 
■access,  he  will  soon  be  developed  into  something  better  than  a  mere 
novice,  and  become,  first  an  amateur,  and  then  a  phycologist. 

Now  for  the  method  of  preparing  the  olgm  for  the  portfolio,  and 
arranging  tbem  in  their  proper  order. 

Every  one  knows  that  aigs  are  always  prepared  flat,  laid  on 
paper,  and  smoothed  down  by  carefiil  pressnre.  It  is  a  Hmvenient 
ftnd  in  many  respects  an  admirable  plan.  Bnt  I  shall  never  feel 
satisfied  nntil  some  one  has  discovered  a  plan  hy  which  the  alg» 
can  be  well  dried  and  gnarded  from  the  voracions  foes  which  infest 
every  cabinet,  and  which  vriU  yet  retain  their  natural  forms  and 
colours.  No  one  can  form  the  least  idea  of  the  exceeding  baanty 
which  bedecka  Kany  of  the  elgm  merely  by  seeing  a  specimen 
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dried  and  fl&ttaned  in  a  herbariom.     Tolte,  for  the  example,  sotntt 
of  tie  cominoneit  species,  the  green  laver,  with  its  lovely  waving 
iironda,  crumpled  along  the  edges  like  the  fiiill  ronnd  a  lady's  cap, 
its  dehcat«  diemj  green,  and  ita  infinite  Tariety  of  graceftil  form 
aa  it  risM  and  fkllB  with  the  heaving  waves.     Then  tote  the  some 
specimen  and  preserve  it — no  matter  how  eicellently, — in  a  her- 
twrium,  and  what  have 
yon  then  P     Just  a  green 
irregnlar  blotch  on  the 
p^ier,  ae  if  some  one  had 
been  trying  varioTiB  green 
watercolonrs  npon  it. 

There  is  the  CUdo- 
phoTa — a  plant  which  in 
the  berbarixim  is  a  close, 
bUck-gre«m  fibrous  Inmp 
on  the  paper,  looking  aa 
if  it  were  a  piece  of  a 
dodT-mat  that  had  &lleit 
inbi  a  pot  of  green  paint. 
Bui  see  it  growing  under 
the  water.    It  is  certainly 

not  BO  beantifal  aa  many  ~ 

other  seaweeds,  bat  it  is  "  °"  *"*^ 

a  very  different  kind  of  object  from  the  fibrona  mass  in  the  her- 
barium. Snpported  by  the  snrronnding  water,  it  has  liie  in  it. 
Each  delicate  fibril  has  an  evident  ezistenoe,  and  it  Bpreada  itself 
to  the  water  like  a  thick  grass  spreading  itself  to  the  air  and 
light. 

As,  however,  no  system  has  yet  been  devised  which  will  restore 
the  alg»  to  their  internal  colonn  and  forms,  we  mast  fall  back 
npon  the  preaent  plan,  and  work  as  well  aa  we  can  with  it  until 
some  one  is  clever  enongh  to  invent  a  better. 

We  will  suppose  that  the  collector  has  returned  home  with  a 
basketful  of  algs,  and  that  he  has  plenty  of  time  at  hia  diaposal 
for  aeparating  and  laying  them  out. 

For  this  task  he  will  reqnire  certain  snbeidiary  apparatus,  all  of 
which,  however,  can  be  obtained  at  any  seaside  town.  He  will 
want  a  couple  of  boards  clamped,  in  order  to  prevent  them  from 
warping.  Drawing  boards  answer  admirably  for  the  purpose.  A. 
large  quanti^  of  blotting-paper  will  also  be  needed,  and  some 
JihijiHah  and  pare  white  paper,  on'which  to  mount  the  specimens, 
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together  with  some  very  clean  and  very  fine,  linen  rag.  Muslin 
will  answer  even  better  than  linen  rag.  Seyeral  basins,  a  towel 
or  two,  and  an  ample  supply  of  salt  and  fresh  water,  are  also 
necessary,  bnt  wi^  the  exception  of  the  sea-water,  these 
articles  are  attached  to  almost  eyery  household,  and  may  be  found 
even  in  a  seaside  lodging-house. 

Take  one  of  the  large  basins,  pour  some  sea-water  into  it,  and 
empty  the  contents  of  your  basket  into  the  basin.  When  the  alge 
are  well  soaked,  and  are  beginning  to  float  about  freely,  you  can 
remove  one  of  them,  and  after  washing  it  well,  put  it  in  another 
basin,  and  rinse  it  with  fresh  sea-water. 

Yeiy  many  of  the  seaweeds  are  improved  by  being  washed  in 
fresh  water.  Their  colour  deepens,  and  as  the  salt  is  removed 
from  them  they  dry  easily,  and  do  not  become  wet  when  left  in  a 
damp  room.  Some  species,  however,  are  very  tender,  and  will  not 
endure  immersion  in  fresh  water,  breaking  up  in  a  curious  and 
aggravating  fashion,  and  entirely  ruining  their  good  looks  in  fire 
minutes.  Practice  wiU  soon  teach  the  collector  the  species  whi«h 
will  endure  fresh  water  and  those  which  are  injured  by  it.  The  r^d 
seaweeds  are,  I  believe,  the  most  sensitive  to  fresh  water. 

Having  settled  the' point  of  fresh  or  salt  water,  wash  your  speci- 
men very  carefully,  and  then  introduce  a  sheet  of  mounting  paper 
under  it,  taking  care  to  hold  it  in  a  slightly  sloping  direction. 
Then,  with  some  pointed  instrument — a  porcupine  quill  is  perhapa 
the  best,  on  account  of  its  lightness — separate  the  various  parts 
of  the  plant,  and  spread  them  so  as  to  make  them  lie  neatly  0:1 
the  paper.  When  this  object  has  been  adiieved,  draw  the  paper 
very  gently  out  of  the  water,  taking  care  that  it  does  not  curl  up 
as  you  move  it,  let  the  moisture  drain  off,  and  lay  it  upon  the 
towel.  In  Mrs.  6atty*s  very  excellent  work  on  the  British  seaweeds 
an  admirable  plan  is  suggested,  by  which  a  great  amount  of  worry 
and  trouble  is  saved,  and  the  curling  up  of  the  paper  effectually 
prevented.  Get  a  square  piece  of  perforated  zinc,  rather  larger 
than  your  papers,  and  when  you  have  inserted  the  paper  under 
the  algsQ,  slip  the  zinc  under  the  paper,  and  then  draw  out  paper 
and  zinc  together.  Perforated  zinc  is  very  cheap,  and  can  be 
obtained  at  any  ironmonger's.  The  edges  should  be  touched  up 
with  a  file,  or  by  rubbing  on  a  flat  wet  stone,  so  as  to  take  off 
the  sharp  edges  or  burrs  which  are  always  left  by  the  blades  of 
the  shears. 

I  may  in  this  place  heartily  recommend  Mrs.  Gatty's  book  as 
the  very  best  which  I  know  for  any  one  who  is  not  already  learned 
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IB  the  subject.  There  ore  coloured  iUostratioiiB  of  nearly  four 
hnndred  species  and  varieties,  the  descriptions  are  simple  and 
Incid,  and  the  method  of  arrangement  is  so  dearly  explained  that 
a  mistake  cannot  be  made,  except  through  great  carelessness  or 
stupidity.  As,  however,  a  person  sufficiently  stupid  to  mistake 
her  meaning  would  not  be  likely  to  make  a  collection  at  all,  we 
may  infer  that  any  mistake  will  bo  the  effect  of  carelessness. 
Mrs.  Gatty  deserves  the  gratitude  of  all  novices,  for  her  easy  way 
of  exchanging  that  horrible  botanical  nomenclature  for  simple 
English  words,  or,  when  such  terms  are  absolutely  necessary,  for 
explaining  them  as  they  occur.  The  happy  transliaition  of  rami, 
ramuli,  and  rctmeUi  into  "  branches,  brancUets,  and  hrajichleteens" 
is  an  instance  of  this  invaluable  characteristic  of  the  book. 

In  one  sense  it  is  not  a  cheap  book — costing  three  guineas, — 
but  it  saves  so  much  trouble  and  time,  that  to  those  whose  time 
is  their  money  it  cannot  be  called  expensive. 

There  are  many  species  of  seaweed  which  must  be  clipped,  and 
others  which  will  require  a  little  careful  paring  before  they  will  lie 
flat  on  the  paper.  Boots  must  always  be  pared  before  pressed. 
When  the  plants  lie  as  they  ought  to  do,  and  the  paper  is  tolerably 
well  drained,  place  four  or  five  sheets  of  blotting-paper  on  a  board, 
or  bare  floor  is  perhaps  the  best,  and  lay  the  paper  and  algsD  care- 
fully upon  them.  Then  spread  over  the  plant  a  piece  of  clean 
linen  or  muslin,  and  upon  the  muslin  lay  four  more  sheets  of 
blottrog-paper.  In  this  way  you  proceed,  making  sandwiches,  as 
it  were,  of  paper  and  seaweed  alternately  (the  muslin  taking  the 
place  of  both),  until  you  have  piled  up  a  tolerable  heap.  Lay 
your  flat  board  carefully  upon  the  top,  and  put  weights  upon  it, 
taking  care  not  to  make  them  too  heavy.  Almost  anything  will 
do  for  weights,  such  as  books,  the  iron  mortar  out  of  the  kitchen, 
a  fender,  or  even  a  stone  jar  full  of  water.  This  last  was  a 
favourite  weight  of  mine,  as  the  water  was  always  useful  in 
washing  the  plants  as  well  as  acting  as  a  weight. 

In  a  few  hours  unpack  your  heap,  exchange  the  wet  blotting-paper 
for  fresh  sheets,  lay  out  the  damp  paper  to  dry,  re-build  the  pile,  and 
again  put  your  weights  upon  it.  So  you  proceed,  untQ  the  algee 
are  quite  dry.  Most  of  them  will  adhere  naturally  to  the  paper ; 
those  which  do  not,  such  as  the  fud,  the  sargassum,  and  several 
others  here  and  there,  must  be  fastened  with  cement  of  some  kind. 
Fine  and  very  thin  glue  is  recommended  by  some  persons,  and  so 
is  varnish,  and  so  is  gum,  and  one  of  my  friends  has  been  very 
successful  with  a  kind  of  vegetable  size,  made  by  boiling  the  green 
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leaTea  into  a  jellj.    The  Carrageen  or   Irish  mOBB    fOhondrua 

tritputj  makaa  an  excellent  size  for  thia  purpoao. 

Freeaei  I  do  not  admire,  aa  they  apply  the  force  rather  too 

TOnghlj,  and  do  not  yield,  as  the  olgea  shik  ymder  the  preaitDre. 

They  are  especially  objectianahle  when  the  thick  and  spongy 

apedei  are  Imng  dried,  and  are  apt  to  crush  them  ont  of  all  shape. 
If  yon  want  very  strong  prea- 
sore,  which  sometimes  happens 
when  a  plant  is  nearly  dry, 
yon  can  always  malce  one  bj 
means  of  a  broom-handle,  a 
piece  of  sbriDg,  and  a  dictionary: 
such  at  least  is  a  lever  whick 
I  have  employed  with  perfect 
raocees,  and  which  can  be  made 
anywhere  without  the  least 
difficulty.  Of  coarse  any  con- 
renient  weight  may  be  snbati- 
tated  for  the  dictionary,  but  a 
good  &t  Scapular,  or  a  Liddell 

Cboiidnuariipiu(IrbhUoa).  ''^^    Scott,     or    a     volume     of 

Johnson,  make  capital  weights 
wlten  slung  soale-wise  to  the  end  of  the  lever. 

Take  care  of  yonr  Iridsaa  (or  Dnlse),  as  it  oontracts  mightily ; 
and  if  suddenly  broaght  into  a  warm  spot,  it  begins  to  crackle, 
and  yon  find  the  paper  all  gathered  and  cmmpled  up  1^  the 
Cfmtraotion.  The  Ulva,  Bhodymenio,  Nitophyllnm,  and  others, 
are  Tery  tiresome  in  this  way,  and  unless  dried  with  great  caie, 
will  either  break  themselves  to  pieces  or  cnunple  the  paper. 

A  few  words  mnst  now  be  given  to  the  mode  of  arrangement. 

Yon  will  afasolately  require  a  good  pocket  lens ;  and  if  yon  can 
compass  a  microscope,  so  mnch  the  better.  Baker,  of  244,  High 
Holbom,  will  snpply  yott  with  a  capital  instrmnent  at  a  very  trifling 
outlay ;  and,  indeed,  if  yon  tell  hint  the  amount  of  money  which 
yon  can  expend,  ho  will  choose  the  best  microscope  which  can  ha 
obtained  for  that  sum, 

First  look  at  the  colour  of  the  specimen,  which  will  enable  yon 
at  once  to  place  it  in  one  of  the  three  great  divisions  of  marine 
algn ;  namely,  brown,  green,  and  red.  See  whether  the  stem  is 
cylindrical,  or  flat,  or  angnlated ;  and  if  flat,  whether  or  not  it 
has  a  midrib.  The  connrtertee  of  the  plant  is  another  point  to 
be  examined,  whether  it  is  leathery,  gelatinous,  or  membranons. 
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See  whether  it  is  jointed,  and  if  so,  examine  it  and  see  the 
character  of  the  joint.  All  these  points  can  be  ascertained  by  the 
naked  eye,  and  will  be  of  no  small  valae  in  finding  the  name  of 
the  species. 

Yonr  magnifier  now  comes  into  use,  and  yon  must  examine 
the  spores,  whether  they  are  single,  or  divided  into  fonr  parts; 
in  the  latter  case  they  are  called  tetrospores.  Notice  whether 
they  are  on  or  i»  the  frond ;  and  if  the  latter,  how  deeply  they 
are  snnk.  The  fmit  shonld  also  be  noted,  for  it  often  happens  that 
a  single  specimen  will  exhibit  dnsters  of  spores,  and  at  the  same 
time  tetrospores  contained  in  pods.  Odonthalia  is  an  example  of 
this  pecoliajity.  Sections  of  Uie  algae  are  always  useful,  and  may 
be  made  easily  by  means  of  a  lancet  or  a  razor ;  and  when  made, 
may  be  examined  and  mounted,  as  shown  in  my  "  Common 
Objects  of  the  Microscope.'' 

Corallines  require  great  care,  as  they  are  very  weighty  and 
solid,  and  when  they  become  diy  are  exceedingly  brittle  at  the 
joints. 

Leave  the  bladder-wracks  and  similar  brown  seaweeds  to  the 
last;  they  can  be  procured  at  any  time,  because  they  are  very 
hardy,  and  do  not  care  about  the  perpetual  contact  of  the  sea- 
water.  Indeed,  they  can  live  very  well  in  water  which  has  only 
a  tinge  of  salt,  and  may  be  found  growing  plentifully  along  the 
banks  of  the  Thames  at  Woolwich.  Some  little  care  is  required 
in  their  preservation,  for  they  are  tough,  leathery,  and  somewhat 
insubordinate,  needing  to  be  soaked  for  some  time  in  hot  water 
before  they  are  placed  in  the  press. 

Some  of  them  must  be  judiciously  clipped  before  they  can  be 
laid  on  the  paper,  and  others  should  be  pared ;  and  in  all  cases 
they  form  exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  and  require  heavy 
weights  to  make  them  look  respeotable.  Even  with  theee  algse 
the  collector  will  find  that  weights  are  preferable  to  screw-presses. 
India-rubber  bands  are  useful,  and  are  partially  creeping  into 
fashion.  They  seem  to  be  the  easiest  to  prepare,  but  there  are 
few  which  test  the  powers  of  the  operator  more  strictly.  He  has 
not  only  to  lay  them  out  and  press  them,  but  to  clip,  and  to  pare, 
SAd  to  arrange,  and  to  press,  and  to  get  rid  of  the  slime  which 
exudes  from  them,  and  finally  to  fasten  them  upon  the  paper  with 
size  or  gum.  They  must  always  be  prepared  by  themselves,  on 
account  of  the  slimy  secretion  which  has  just  been  mentioned. 
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(Conlinuedfrom  page  58G.) 

CRYSTALLIZATION. 

Tfl£  ancients  were  nnacqnainted  with  the  i^ature  of  ciystals, 
and  very  far  from  having  any  jnst  idea  of  the  phenomena  of 
crystallization ;  for  Pliny,  who  flonrished  in  the  first  centnry  of 
the  Christian  era,  speaks  of  the  rock-crystal  as  a  piece  of  ice  frozen 
to  the  point  of  acquiring  a  permanent  consistency  and  durability  ; 
when,  in  fact,  the  rock-crystal  is  composed  of  a  mineral  called 
silica,  which  crystallizes  in  six-sided  prisms,  terminatmg  with  six- 
sided  pyramids. 

The  phenomena  of  crystallization,  so  replete  with  beanties,  and 
so  marvellous  in  their  results,  often  take  place  within  the  reach  of 
our  observation ;  without,  however,  attracting  it,  from  our  igno- 
rance of  the  circumstance.  The  substance  which  in  cold  and  dry 
winter  nights  covers  the  panes  of  glass,  exhibiting  various  fantastic 
and  elegant  ramifications,  is  the  human  breath  crystallized.  The 
pellucid  and  transparent  coating  which  in  the  depth  of  winter 
covers  and  so  elegantly  decks  the  branches  of  trees  and  leaves  of 
evergreens,  is  no  more  than  crystallized  water.  The  snow  which 
falls  and  accumulates  before  our  eyes,  is  a  congeries  or  mass  of  on 
immense  number  of  separate  and  traiisparent  ^ystals  of  ice. 

ALUH  BASKETS. 

A  common  willow  or  wire  basket  may  be  covered  with  beautiful 
crystals  by  immersing  it  in  a  solution  of  alum  prepared  for  the 
purpose.  The  water  nsed  for  the  solution  must  be  twice  the 
quantity  required  to  cover  the  basket,  and  sufficient  alum  put  in 

to  make  a  saturated  solution,  which  yon 
must  filter  through  a  piece  of  brown  paper 
into  a  saucepan  or  pipkin.  But  if  you  wish 
your  basket  to  be  coloured,  the  dye  must  be 
added  to  the  solution  before  it  is  filtered. 
To  produce  crimson  crystals,  it  is  necessary 
to  use  an  infusion  of  madder  and  cochineal. 
relfot9--Mariate  of  iron  or  turmeric.    B?^ifc— Japan  ink  thick- 
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enod  with  gam.  Blue— A,  solntion  of  indigo  in  snlphnric  acid. 
Pale  Blue — ^Eqnal  portions  of  alnm  and  blue  vitriol;  and  to 
produce  greeny  you  have  only  to  add  to  these  last  ingredients  a 
few  drops  of  muriate  of  iron.  Of  course,  all  these  colours  are 
more  or  less  deep,  according  to  the  quantity  of  colouring  matter 
employed. 

The  solution  being  filtered,  boil  it  gently  until  half  the  quantity 
has  been  evaporated ;  then  put  it  into  a  jar,  or  any  other  vessel 
in  which  the  basket  may  be  immersed,  and  remove  it  with  its  con- 
tents to  a  dry  place,  where  it  may  cool  without  being  disturbed. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that,  if  you  make  use  of  a  wire  basket,  the 
wire  must  be  filed  or  covered  all  over  with  worsted,  as  the  surface 
of  whatever  is  incrusted  must  be  equally  rough. 

STABLIKE  CHYSTALS. 

Four  three  ounces  of  diluted  nitric  acid  into  a  glass  vessel,  and 
add  to  it  gradually  two  ounces  of  bismuth,  broken  by  a  hammer 
into  small  pieces.  The  metal  wiU  be  attacked  with  great  energy, 
and  nitrate  of  bismuth  will  be  formed.  Crystallize  the  solution 
by  a  gentle  heat,  and  preserve  the  crystals,  which  possess  great 
beauty,  under  a  glass. 

BEATJTI7VL  GROUPS  OF  CRYSTALS. 

Dissolve  in  seven  different  tumblers,  each  containing  warm 
water,  half  ounces  of  the  sulphates  of  iron,  copper,  zinc,  soda, 
alumina,  magnesia,  and  potash.  Pour  them  all,  when  completely 
dissolved,  into  a  large  evaporating  dish  of  Wedgwood  ware,  and 
stir  the  whole  with  a  glass  rod ;  set  the  dish  in  a  warm  place, 
where  it  cannot  be  affected  by  the  dust,  and  where  it  may  not  be 
agitated.  When  the  necessary  evaporation  has  taken  place,  the 
whole  will  shoot  out  into  crystals.  These  will  be  interspersed  in 
small  groups,  and  single  crystals  amongst  each  other.  Their 
colour  and  peculiar  form  of  crystallization  will  distinguish  each 
crystal  separately,  and  the  whole  together  remaining  in  the  re- 
spective places  where  they  were  deposited,  will  display  a  very 
curious  and  beautiful  appearance.     Preserve  it  carefully  from  dust. 

CRYSTALS  OP  ALUM. 

Dissolve  a  pound  and  a  half  of  alum  in  a  quart  of  boiling 
water,  and  suspend  in  it  a  piece  of  coke ;  set  it  aside  to  cool,  and 
a  beautiful  crystallization,  resembling  a  minerological  specimen, 
will  be  obtained. 
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Melt  a  ladleful  of  bismuth,  and  let  it  cool  graduallj  till  a  tHn 
ertist  has  formed  on  its  snrface ;  then,  bj  means  of  a  pointed  iron, 
make  two  small  apertures  through  the  crust ;  quicldy  pour  out  by 
one  of  the  openings  the  fluid  portion,  as  carefully  and  with  as 
little  motion  of  the  mass  as  possible,  whilst  the  air  enters  at  the 
other.  On  removing  the  upper  crust  by  means  of  a  chisel,  when 
the  vessel  has  become  cold,  a  cup-shaped  concavity  will  appear^ 
studded  with  very  brilliant  crystals,  more  or  less  regular,  accord- 
ing to  the  quantity  of  bismuth  employed,  the  tranquillity  and 
slowness  with  whidi  it  cooled,  and  the  dexterity  with  which  the 
fluid  portion,  at  the  moment  it  began  to  harden,  was  decanted 
from  the  ciystaJlized  part.  The  same  effect  may  be  produced  by 
fusing  the  substance  in  a  small  crucible  which  has  a  hole  at  its 
bottom,  lightly  closed  by  an  iron  rod  or  stopper,  which  is  to  be 
drawn  out  when  the  mass  begins  to  congeal :  by  this  means  the 
superior  portion,  which  is  fluid,  is  made  to  run  off,  and  a  cake 
studded  over  with  crystals  is  obtained. 

CKTSTALS  07  BLUE  TIZBIOI.. 

Boil  a  few  copper  filings  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  to  which 
a  small  portion  of  nitric  acid  has  been  added,  and  when  l^e  ocypper 
is  dissolved,  dilute  the  mixture  with  a  little  water,  and  then  leave 
it  where  it  can  cool  gradually.  If  the  mixture  be  then  suffered 
to  remain  a  few  hours  undisturbed,  beautiful  ciystals  of  blue 
vitriol  wHl  be  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  as  hard  as  some 
minerals. 

CBTSIALLIZAIION  ON  INSSCIS,  TLOWMBB,  MOSBBS,  &C. 

The  application  of  aluminous  crystallization  to  objects  of  natural 
history  and  botany  has  opened  a  wide  field  of  amusement  in  a 
sulject  heretofore  poBseasing  little  variety,  inasmuch  as  baskets 
have  been  nearly  the  only  articles  subjected  to  the  process  of  ciys- 
tallization. 

Put  eighteen  ounces  of  alum  into  a  quart  of  water  (keeping  the 
same  prox>ortions  for  a  greater  or  less  quantity),  and  dissolve  it  by 
simmering  it  gently  in  a  dose  tinned  vessel  over  a  moderate  fire, 
stirring  it  frequently  with  a  wooden  spoon. 

When  the  solution  is  completed,  it  must  be  poured  into  a  deep 

glazed  jar,  and  as  it  cools,  the  subjects  intended  to  be  ciystallized 

j  should  be  suspended  in  it  by  a  piece  of  Ihread  or  twine,  firom  a 

I  stick  laid  across  the  mouth  of  the  jar ;  where  they  must  be  suffered 
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to  lemam  for  twenty-four  hours.  When  taken  out  of  the  BotaHon, 
they  are  to  be  hung  up  in  a  shady,  cool  situation,  till  perfectly 
dry.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  solution  is  neither  too  hot  nor 
quite  ooldy  as  in  the  one  case  the  crystals  will  be  very  small,  and 
in  the  other  much  too  large. 

The  insects  adapted  for  crystallisation  are  spiders,  beetles,  and 
grasshoppers;  and  amongst  the  v^^etable  productions  the  com- 
mon mossrose,  bunches  of  hops,  ears  of  con,  the  daisy, 
hyacinth,  pink,  furze  blossoms,  lichens,  and  mosses  are  some  of 
the  most  suitable  subjects ;  the  nests  of  small  birds,  with  their 
eggs,  particularly  if  fastened  on  the  branch  of  a  tree^  are  exceed- 
ingly interesting.  It  is  ziecessary  to  observe  that  much  attention 
must  be  paid  to  the  deposition  of  the  alum,  to  see  that  too  great  a 
quantity  does  not  settle  upon  some  parts,  and  too  little  upon 
others. 

OXT-CHLOBISB  OP  UlAD. 

Melt  in  the  bowl  of  a  tobacco-pipe,  or  in  a  small  crucible,  a 
mixture  of  an  ounce  of  litharge  of  lead,  and  a  drachm  of  pulverized 
muriate  of  ammonia ;  when  well  incorporated  by  exposure  to  a 
zed  heat,  pour  it  into  a  metallic  cup^  and  allow  it  to  cool :  the 
result  will  be  oxy-chloride  of  lead  of  a  bright  yellow  colour, 
which,  when  broken,  will  present  a  most  beautflU  crystalline 
appearance. 

CRTSUlLS  op  GLAUBXB  SALTSk 

On  a  solution  of  common  soda  pour,  by  small  quantities  at  a 
time,  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  until  the  efferveeccnce  ceases;  by 
gently  evaporating  the  solution  in  a  saucer  aear  tk  fire,  oiystalB  of 
sulphate  of  soda  (Glauber  salts)  will  be  oblSMd. 

OOMKOir  SALT. 

Take  ^ome  muriatic  acid,  and  mix  it  with  thrioe  ili  bulk  of 
water,  adding  thereto  as  much  soda  as  it  will  dissolve ;  by  slowly 
evaporating  the  solution  before  the  fire,  muriate  of  aoda  (common 
table  salt)  will  be  obtained. 

TO  KAKS  L&BOE  CET8TALS. 

The  salt  to  be  erystallized  is  to  be  dissolve  in  water,  and  evapo- 
rated to  such  a  consistency  that  it  shall  crystallize  on  cooling.  Set 
it  by,  and  when  quite  cold,  pour  the  Kquid  part  from  the  mass  of 
crystals  at  the  bottom,  and  put  it  into  a 'fiat-bottomed  vessel. 
Solitary  crystals  will  form  at  some  distance  from  each  other,  and 
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gtadnally  increase  in  eize.  Pick  out  the  most  regolar,  pat  them 
into  another  flat-bottomed  vessd,  a  litUe  apart  from  each  other, 
and  poor  over  them  a  qaantit;  of  fresh  solntion  of  the  eklt  erapo- 
rat^d,  till  it  oryatallizefl  on  cooling.  Alter  the  position  of  ererj- 
eiystal  once  at  least  ererj  day,  with  a  glass  rod,  that  all  the  faces 
ma^  be  tdternotelj  eipoeed  to  the  action  of  the  liquid ;  for  tlie 
&oe  on  which  tiie  crTntal  rests  never  receives  any  increase.  By 
this  process  tlie  crystals  will  gradnallj  angnieut  in  size.  When 
they  have  acquired  soch  a  magnitnde  that  their  forms  con  easily 
be  diBtingnished,  the  most  r^nlar  are  to  be  chosen,  or  those  which 
have  the  eiact  shape  which  yon  wish  to  obtain.  Each  of  them 
should  be  pnt  separately  into  a  veesd.  filled  with  a  portion  of  the 
same  liquid,  and  turned  by  the  gloss  rod  several  times  a  day,  and 
by  this  trefltment  yoa  may  obtain  them  almost  of  any  size  desired. 
Whenever  it  is  observed  that  the  angles  and  edges  of  the  crystals 
become  blunted,  the  liquid  mnst  immediately  be  poored  off,  and 
fresh  liquid  pat  in  it«  place,  otherwise  the  crystal  will  be  in&Uibly 
destroyed. 

ABBOR  DIAS2,  Oa  GU.YE1  IHZE. 

Let  six  drachma  of  a  satmsted  solntaon  of  pare  silver  in  nitric  acid, 
and  fbnr  drachms  of  a  hi'tyiiIj^f 
eolation  of  mercniy  in  the  same 
acid,  be  dSnted  with  five  ounces 
of  distilled  water,  and  poored 
into  a  small  decanter  or  gloss 
phial ;  then  compose  an  ntnnignTu^ 
ly  mixing  one  port  of  finely* 
divided  silver  with  seven  parts  i^ 
mercury,  and  place  a  small  Inmp 
of  it  at  the  bottom  of  the  bottle, 
which  must  be  kept  qoite  stilL 
In  a  short  tame  the  snrface  of  the 
amalgam  will  be  covered  with  mi- 
nnte  filaments  of  silver,  and  after 
standing  about  forty-eight  hoars, 
'  the  Eolation  will  deposit  all  its 
silver,  in  the  form  of  brilliant, 

arborescent    oryetals,     springing 

EHHTn-.  Gloiw,  with  «tKin«MDt  lite  a  glittering  shmb  irom  the 
pieci^B  oTdiTv.  bottom  of  the  vessel 


U  length  th«  w&Ur  reached  the  hstchva 
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WHY  I  DID  NOT  BECOME  A  SAILOR. 
Bt  r.  m.  ballantyne. 

Author  of  '« The  WiU  Man  of  tho  Weat,**  etc. 

CHAPTER    VII. 

I  HAVE  often  fonndy  from  experience,  that  the  more  one  tries  to 
collect  one*8  thonghte,  the  more  one's  thotrghts  pertinacioasly 
scatter  themselres  abroad,  almost  beyond  the  possibility  of  reoo- 
yery.  Snch  was  the  case  with  me,  after  escaping  from  the  sea 
and  the  sharks,  as  related  circomstantially  in  the  last  chapter. 
Perhaps  the  truth  of  this  may  best  be  illustrated  by  laying  before 
my  readers  the  dialogue  that  ensued  between  me  and  Jack  on  the 
momentous  occasion  referred  to,  as  follows : — 

Jaeh,  **  1  say,  Bob,  where  in  all  the  world  have  we  got  to  P" 

Boh,  "  Upon  my  word,  I  don't  know." 

Jack,  "  It's  very  mysterious." 

Boh,   "  What's  very  mysterious  P" 

Jack,  **  Where  we've  got  to.    Can't  yon  guess  ?  " 

Boh,  **  Certainly.    Suppose  I  say  Lapland. 

Jack,  (Shaking  his  head)  "  Won't  do." 

Boh,  "WhyP" 

Jcujk,  "  'Cause  there  are  no  palm-trees  in  Lapland." 

Boh,  "  Dear  me,  that's  true.  How  confused  my  head  is.  Ill 
tell  you  what  it  is.  Jack,  I  can't  think.  That*8  it — ^that's  the 
cause  of  the  mystery  that  seems  to  beset  me,  I  can't  tell  how ; 
and  then  I've  been  ill — ^that's  it,  too." 

Jack,  "  How  can  there  be  two  causes  for  one  e£fect,  Bob  P  You're 
talking  stuff,  man.  If  I  couldn't  talk  better  sense  than  that,  I'd 
not  talk  at  all." 

Boh,  "  Then  why  don't  you  hold  your  tongue.  I  tell  you  what 
it  is,  Jack,  we're  bewitched.  You  said  I  was  mad  some  time  ago. 
You  were  right — so  I  am ;  so  are  you.  There  are  too  many 
mysteries  here  for  any  two  sane  men.  (Here  Jack  murmured  we 
weren't  men,  but  boys.)  There's  the  running  away  and  not  being 
caaght — the  ship  ready  to  sail  the  moment  we  arrive;  there's 
II.  a  s 
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jour  joining  me  after  all  your  good  advice ;  there's  that  horrible 
£ght,  and  the  lions,  and  Edwurds,  and  the  sinking  of  our  ship, 
and  the — ^the — in  short,  I  feel  that  I'm  mad  still.  I'm  not  re- 
covered jet.    Here,  Jack,  take  care  of  me !" 

Instead  of  replying  to  this,  Jack  busied  himself  in  fitting  a 
piece  of  wood  he  had  picked  up  to  his  wooden  leg,  and  lashing  it 
firmly  to  the  old  stump.  When  he  had  accomplished  his  task,  he 
tamed  gravely  to  me  and  said, — 

"  Bob,  yonr  faculties  are  wandering  pretty  wildly  to-day,  but 
you've  not  yet  hit  upon  the  cause  of  all  our  misfortunes.  The 
true  cause  is  that  you  Tuwe  disobeyed  your  foUher,  and  I  my 
mother," 

I  hung  my  head.  I  had  now  no  longer  difficulty  in  collecting 
my  thoughts — ^they  circled  round  that  point  until  I  thought  that 
remorse  would  have  killed  me.  Then  suddenly  I  turned  with  a 
look  of  gladness  to  my  friend. 

**  But  you  forget  the  letter  I    "We  are  forgiven  I" 

"True,"  cried  Jack,  with  a  cheerful  expression;  "we  can  face 

our  fate  with  that  assurance.    Gome,  let  us  strike  into  the  countiy 

^  and  discover  where  we  are.    I'll  manage  to  hop  along  pretty  wdl 

*  with  my  wooden  leg.    We'll  get  home  as  soon  as  we  can,  by  land 

if  not  by  water,  and  then  we'll  remain  at  home — won't  we,  Bob  P" 

"  Eemain  at  home !"  I  cried ;  "ay  that  will  we.  I've  had  more 
than  enough  of  foreign  experiences  already.  .Oh !  Jack,  Jack*  it's 
little  I  care  for  the  sufferings  I  have  endured — ^but  your  leg,  Jack ! 
Willingly,  most  willingly,  my  dear  fiiend,  would  I  part  with  my 
own  if  by  so  doing  I  coiild  replace  yours." 

Jack  took  my  hand  and  squeezed  it.  "  It's  gone  now,  Bob," 
he  said,  sadly.  "  I  must  just  make  the  most  of  the  one  that's  left. 
'Tis  a  pity  that  the  one  that's  left  is  only  the  left  one." 

So  saying  he  turned  his  back  to  the  sea,  and  still  retaining  mj 
hand  in  his,  led  me  into  the  forest. 

But  here  unthought-of  trouble  awaited  us  at  the  very  outset  of 
our  wanderings.  The  ground  which  we  first  encountered  was  soft 
and  swampy,  so  that  I  sank  above  the  ankles  at  every  st^.  In 
these  circumstances,  as  might  have  been  expected,  poor  Jack's 
wooden  leg  was  totally  useless.  The  first  step  he  took  after  enter- 
ing the  jungle,  his  leg  penetrated  the  soft  ground  to  the  depth  of 
nine  or  ten  inches,  ajid  at  the  second  step  it  disappeared  altogether 
— ^insomuch  that  he  could  by  no  means  pull  it  out. 

"  I  say^  Bob,"  said  he,  with  a  rueful  expression  of  ooontenaiiQe, 
**  I'm  in  a  real  fix  now,  and  no  mistake.    Come  to  anchor  prema* 
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tnrely.    I  resolved  ix>  stidc  at  notldsg,  and  here  I  have  stnck  at 
the  first  step.    Wliat  w  to  be  done  P" 

Jack's  right  leg  being  deep  down  in  the  ground,  it  followed,  as 
a  physical  consequence,  that  his  left  leg  was  bent  as  if  ke  were  in 
a  sitting  posture.  Observing  this  fact,  just  as  he  made  the  above 
remark,  he  placed  both  his  hands  on  his  left  knee,  rested  his  chin 
on  his  hands,  and  gazed  meditatively  at  the  grotmd.  The  action 
tickled  me  so  much  that  I  gave  a  short  laugh.  Jack  looked  up 
and  laughed  too,  whereupon  we  both  burst  iiuxmtinently  into  an 
uproarious  fit  of  laughter,  which  might  have  continued  ever  so 
long  had  not  Jack,  in  the  fullness  of  his  mirth,  given  his  fixed  leg 
a  twist  that  caused  it  to  crack. 

"  Hallo !  Bob,"  he  cried,  becoming  suddenly  very  grave,  '*  I  say, 
this  won't  do,  you  know ;  if  I  break  it  short  off  you'll  have  to  carry 
me,  my  boy,  so  it  behoves  me  to  be  carefoL  What  ts  to  be 
done?" 

"  Come,  111  help  you  to  puU  it  out." 

"  Oh !  that's  not  what  troubles  me.  But  after  we  get  it  out 
what's  to  be  done  P" 

"  Jack,"  said  I,  seriously,  "  one  thing  at  a  time.  When  we  get 
you  out,  then  it  will  be  tune  enough  to  inquire  what  to  do  next." 

"  That's  sound  philosophy.  Bob ;  where  did  you  pick  it  up  P  I 
suspect  you  must  have  been  studying  Shakespeare  of  late,  on  the 
aly.  But  come,  get  behind  me,  and  put  your  hands  xmder  my 
arms  and  heave ;  I'll  shove  with  my  sound  limb.  Now  let  us  act 
together.  Stay  I  Bob,  we've  been  long  enough  aboard  ship  to 
know  the  value  of  a  soi^  in  producing  unity  of  action.  Take  the 
tone  from  me." 

Suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  Jack  gave  forth,  at  the  top  of 
his  voice,  one  or  two  of  those  peculiarly  nautical  howls  wherewith 
seamen  are  wont  to  constrain  windlasses  and  capstans  to  creak, 
and  anchors  to  let  go  their  hold. 

"  Now  then,  hesve  away,  my  hearties ;  yo-heave-o-7io^  / " 

At  the  last  word  we  both  strained  with  all  our  might.  I  heard 
Jack's  braces  burst  with  the  effort.  We  both  became  purple  in 
the  fiuse,  but  the  1^  remained  immovable !  With  a  loud  simul- 
taneous sigh  we  relaxed,  and  looking  at  each  other  groaned 
alightiy. 

"  Come,  come,  Bob,  never  say  die ;  one  trial  more ;  it  was  the 
braces  that  spoiled  it  that  time.  Now  then,  cheerily  ho !  my 
hearties,  heave«yo-heeK>-HOY ! " 

The  united  ioftod  applied  this  time  was  so  great  that  we  torn 
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asnnder  all  the  fastenings  of  the  leg  at  one  wrench,  and  Jack  and 
I  suddenly  shot  straight  np  as  if  we  had  been  discharged  firom  a 
hole  in  the  ground.  Losing  our  balance  we  fell  over  each  other  on 
our  backs — the  wooden  leg,  meanwhile,  remaining  hard  and  But 
in  the  ground. 

"  Ah !  Jack,"  said  I,  sorrowfully,  as  I  rubbed  the  mud  off  my 
garments,  "if  we  had  remained  at  home  this  would  not  hare 
happened." 

"  If  we  had  remained  at  home,"  returned  Jack,  rather  gruffly, 
as  he  hopped  toMrards  his  leg,  "  nothing  would  have  happened. 
Come  Bob,  lay  hold  of  it.  Out  it  shall  come,  if  the  inside  of  the 
world  should  come  along  with  it.    There  now — heave  !  " 

This  time  we  gave  vent  to  no  shout,  but  we  hove  with  such  a 
will,  that  Jack  split  his  jacket  from  the  waist  to  the  neck,  and  the 
leg  came  out  with  a  crack  that  resembled  the  drawing  of  the 
largest  possible  cork  out  of  the  biggest  conceivable  bottle. 

Having  accomplished  this  feat  we  congratulated  each  other, 
and  then  sat  down  to  repair  damages.  This  was  not  an  easy 
matter.  It  cost  us  no  little  thought  to  invent  some  oontrivanoe 
that  would  prevent  the  leg  from  sinking ;  but  at  last  we  thought 
of  a  plan.  We  cut  a  square  piece  of  bark  off  a  tree,  the  outer  rind 
of  which  was  peculiarly  tough  and  thick.  In  the  centre  of  this 
we  scooped  a  hole  and  inserted  therein  the  end  of  the  leg,  fastening 
it  thereto  with  pieces  of  twine  that  we  chanced  to  have  in  our 
pockets.  Thus  we  made,  as  it  were,  an  artificial  foot,  which  when 
Jack  tried  it  served  its  purpose  admirably — indeed,  it  acted  too 
well,  for  being  a  broad  base  it  did  not  permit  the  wooden  1^  to 
sink  at  all,  while  the  natural  leg  did  sink  more  or  less,  and,  as  the 
wooden  limb  had  no  knee,  it  was  stiff  from  hip  to  heel,  and  could 
not  bend,  so  that  I  had  to  walk  behind  my  poor  comrade,  and 
when  I  observed  him  get  somewhat  into  the  position  of  the  leaning 
tower  of  Pisa  I  sprang  forward  and  supported  him. 

Thus  we  proceeded  slowly  through  the  forest,  stumbling  fre* 
quently,  tumbling  occasionally,  and  staggering  oft;  but  strange  to 
say,  without  either  of  us  having  any  very  definite  idea  of  where 
we  were  going,  or  what  we  expected  to  find,  or  why  we  went  in 
one  direction  more  than  another.  In  fJMst  we  proceeded  on  that 
eminently  simple  principle  which  is  couched  in  the  well-known 
and  time-honoured  phrase, ''  foUow  your  nose." 

True,  once  I  ventured  to  ask  my  companion  where  he  thought 
we  were  going,  to  which  he  replied,  much  to  my  surprise,  that  he 
didn't  know  and  didn't  care ;  that  it  was  quite  certain  i£  we  did 
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not  go  forward  we  oonld  not  expect  to  get  on,  and  that  in  the 
ordinary  oonrse  of  things  if  we  proceeded  we  should  undoubtedly 
oome  to  something.  To  this  I  replied,  in  a  meditative  tone,  that 
there  was  much  tmth  in  the  observation,  and  that,  at  any  rate, 
if  we  did  not  oome  to  something,  something  would  certainly  come 
to  us. 

But  we  did  not  pursue  the  subject*  In  fact  we  were  too  much 
taken  up  with  the  interesting  and  amusing  sights  that  met  our 
gaase  in  that  singular  forest ;  insomuch  that  on  several  occasions 
I  neglected  my  peculiar  duty  of  watching  Jack,  and  was  only  made 
aware  of  my  carelessness  by  hearing  him  shout,  "  Hallo  I  Bob» 
look  alive ! — I'm  over  I "  when  I  would  suddenly  drop  my  eyes 
from,  the  contemplation  of  the  plumage  of  a  parrot  or  the  antics 
of  a  monkey,  to  behold  my  friend  leaning  over  at  an  angle  of 
"  forty-five."  To  leap  forwurd  and  catch  him  in  my  anns  was  the 
work  of  an  instant.  On  each  of  these  occasions,  after  setting  him 
upright,  I  used  to  give  him  a  tender  hug,  to  indicate  my  regret  at 
having  been  so  inattentive,  and  my  sympathy  with  him  in  his 
calamitous  circumstances. 

Poor  Jack  was  very  gentle  and  uncomplaining.  He  even  made 
light  of  his  misfortune  and  laughed  a  good  deal  at  himself;  but  I 
could  see,  nevertheless,  that  his  spirits  were  at  times  deeply 
affected,  in  spite  of  his  brave  efforts  to  bear  up  and  appear  ge^j 
and  cheerful. 


OHAPTEE     VIII. 

It  was  evening  when  we  were  cast  ashore  in  this  new  country, 
so  that  we  had  not  advanced  far  into  the  forest  before  night  closed 
in  and  compelled  us  to  halt;  for,  had  we  continued  our  journey  in 
the  dark,  we  should  certainly  have  been  drowned  in  one  of  the 
many  deep  morasses  which  abounded  there,  and  which  we  had 
found  it  difficult  to  steer  clear  of,  even  in  daylight. 

As  the  moon  arose  and  the  stars  began  to  glimmer  in  the  sky, 
I  observed,  to  my  dismay,  that  all  kinds  of  noxious  creatures  and 
creeping  things  began  to  move  about,  and  strange  hissing  sounds 
and  low  dismal  hootings  and  wails  were  heard  at  times  indistinctly, 
as  if  the  place  were  the  abode  of  evil  spirits,  who  were  about  to 
wake  up  to  indulge  in  their  midnight  orgies. 

"  Oh !  Jack,"  said  I,  shuddering  violently,  as  I  stopped  and 
seized  my  companion  by  the  arm.    **  1  can't  tell  what  it  is  that 
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fills  me  wiih  an  nnacooiintable  sensation  <^  dread.  I — I  feel  as 
if  we  should  never  more  get  out  of  this  Horrible  swamp  or  see 
again  the  blessed  light  of  day.  See !  see !  what  horrid  creature 
istiiatP" 

"  Pooh !  man,**  xntempted  Jack,  with  a  degree  of  levity  in  his 
tone  which  surprised  me  much.  "  It's  only  a  serpent.  All  these 
kind  o'  things  are  regular  cowards.  Only  let  them  alone  and 
they're  sure  to  let  you  alone.  I  should  like  abore  all  things  to 
tickle  up  one  o'  these  brutes,  and  let  him  have  a  bite  at  mj 
wooden  toe !  It  would  be  rare  fun,  wouldn't  it,  Bob,  eh  P  Come, 
let  us  push  on,  and  see  that  you  keep  me  straight,  old  fellow ! " 

I  made  no  reply  for  some  time.  I  was  horrified  at  my  comrade's 
levity  in  such  circnmatances.  Then,  as  I  heard  him  continue  to 
bhudde  and  remark  in  an  undertone  on  the  surprise  the  serpent 
would  get  on  discovering  the  exceeding  toughness  of  his  toe,  it 
for  the  first  time  flashed  across  my  mind  that  his  sufferings  had 
deranged  my  dear  companion's  intellect. 

The  bare  probability  of  such  a  dreadful  calamity  was  sufficient 
to  put  to  flight  all  my  previous  terrors.  I  now  cared  nothing 
whatever  for  the  loathsome  reptiles  that  wallowed  in  the  swamps 
around  me,  and  the  quiet  glidings  and  swelterings  of  whose 
hideous  forms  were  distinctly  audible  in  the  stillness  of  ap- 
proaching night.  My  whole  anxiety  was  centred  on  Jack.  I 
thought  that  if  I  could  prevail  on  him  to  rest  he  might  recover, 
and  proposed  that  we  should  encamp ;  but  he  would  not  hear  of 
this.  He  kept  plunging  on,  staggering  through  brake  and  swamp, 
reedy  pond  and  quiJdng  morass,  until  I  felt  myself  utterly  unable 
to  follow  him  a  step  further. 

Just  at  this  point,  Jack  stopped  abruptly  and  said, — 

"  Bob,  my  boy,  we'll  camp  here." 

It  was  a  fearful  spot.  Dark,  disihal,  and  not  a  square  foot  of 
dry  ground, 

"  Here,  Jack  ?  " 

"  Ay,  here." 

*\  But,  it's — ^it's  all  wet.  Excuse  me,  my  dear  comxade,  I've  not 
yet  acquired  the  habit  of  sleeping  in  water." 

"  No  more  have  I,  Bob ;  we  shall  sleep  on  a  fEkUen  tree,  my  boy. 
Did  you  never  hear  of  men  sleeping  in  a  swamp  on  the  top  of  a 
log  P  It's  often  done,  I  assure  you,  and  I  mean  to  do  it  to-night. 
See,  here  is  a  good  large  one,  three  feet  broad  by  twenty  feet  long, 
with  lots  of  stumps  of  broken  branches  to  keep  us  firom  rolling  o£ 
dome,  let's  begm." 
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We  immediately  began  to  make  our  arrangements  for  the  n^ht. 
With  the  aid  of  oar  clasp-knives  we  oat  a  quantity  of  Uttfy 
branches,  and  spread  them  on  the  tronk  of  a  hnge  prostrated 
tree,  the  half  of  which  was  sank  in  the  swamp,  bat  the  other 
half  was  sufficiently  elevated  to  raise  as  well  oat  of  the  water. 
The  bed  was  more  comfortable  than  one  woald  suppose ;  and, 
being  very  tired,  we  lay  down  on  it  as  soon  as  it  was  made  and 
tried  to  ^eep ;  having  nothing  to  eat,  we  thonght  it  well  to  en- 
deavoar  to  obtain  all  the  refreshment  we  conld  oat  of  sleep. 

We  had  not  lain  long,  when  I  started  np  in  a  fright,  and  cried, — 

"  Hallo !  Jack,  what's  that  P  See,  through  the  reeds ;  it  creeps 
slowly.     Oh,  honor  I  it  comes  toward  as  1 " 

Jack  looked  at  it  sleepily. 

**  It's  an  alligator,"  said  he.  **  If  it  approaches  too  close,  jast 
wake  me ;  bat,  pray,  don't  keep  howling  at  everything  that  comes 
to  peep  at  as." 

Jast  at  that  moment,  the  hideous  reptile  drew  near,  and,  opening 
its  -jaws,  let  them  come  together  with  a  snap !  Even  Jack  was 
not  proof  against  this.  He  started  up,  and  looked  about  for  a 
defensive  weapon.  We  had  nothing  but  our  clasp-knives.  The 
alligator  wallowed  towards  us.'  In theuncertain  light,  it  seemed  to 
me  like  one  of  the  fabulous  monsters  of  which  we  r«td  in  fairy  tales. 

"  Oh  for  an  axe  I "  gasped  Jack. 

The  brute  was  within  a  few  yards  of  us  now.  I  was  trans- 
fixed with  horror.     Suddenly  an  idea  occurred  to  me. 

"  Your  leg,  Jack,  your  leg  1 " 

He  understood  me.  One  sweep  of  his  clasp-knife  cut  all  the 
ftutenings — ^the  next  moment  he  grasped  the  toe  in  both  hands, 
and,  swaying  the  heavy  butt  of  the  limb  in  the  air,  brought  it  down 
with  all  his  force  on  the  skxdl  of  the  alligator.  It  rang  like  the 
sound  of  a  blow  on  an  empty  cask.  Again  the  limb  was  swayed 
aloft,  and  descmided  with  extraordinary  violence  on  the  extreme 
point  of  the  alligator's  snout.  There  was  a  loud  crash,  as  if  of 
small  bones  being  driven  in.  The  animal  paused,  put  its  head  on 
one  side,  and  turning  slowly  round  waddled  away  into  the  noisome 
recesses  of  its  native  swamp. 

Scarcely  had  we  recovered  from  the  effects  of  this,  when  we 
heard  in  the  distance  shouts  and  yells  and  the  barking  of  dogs. 
Crouching  in  our  nest  we  listened  intently.  The  sounds  approached, 
but  while  those  who  made  them  were  yet  at  some  distance  we  were 
startled  by  the  sudden  approach  of  a  dark  object,  running  at  full 
speed.    It  seemed  like  a  man,  or  rather  a  huge  ape,  for  it  was 
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black,  and  aa  it  came  tearing  towards  ns,  running  on  its  hind  legs, 
we  could  see  its  ejes  glaring  in  the  moonlight,  and  oonld  hear  its 
labouring  breath.  It  was  evidently  hard  pressed  by  its  pursuers, 
for  it  did  not  see  what  lay  before  it,  and  had  well-nigh  run  oyer 
our  couch  ere  it  observed  Jack  standing  on  one  leg  wi^  the  other 
limb  raised  in  a  threatening  attitude  above  his  head«  It  was  too 
late  to  turn  to  avoid  the  blow. 

Uttering  a  terrible  cry  the  creature  fell  on  its  knees,  and,  trem* 
bling  violently,  cried — 

*'  Oh,  massa  I  oh,  massa,  spare  me !  Me  no  run  away  agin. 
Mercy,  massa !  mercy  I " 

''  Silence,  you  noisy  viUain,"  cried  Jack,  seizing  the  negro  by 
the  hair  of  the  head. 

"  Yis,  massa,"  gasped  the  man,  while  his  teeth  chattered  and 
the  whites  of  his  eyes  rolled  fearfully. 

**  What  are  you  P    Where  d'ye  come  from  ?     Who's  after  ye  P  " 

To  these  abrupt  questions,  the  poor  negro  replied  as  briefly 
that  he  was  a  runaway  slave,  and  that  his  master  and  blood- 
hounds were  after  him. 

We  had  guessed  as  much,  and  the  deep  baying  of  the  hounds 
convinced  us  of  the  truth  of  his  statement. 

"  Quick,"  cried  Jack,  dragging  the  black  to  the  edge  of  our  log, 
"  get  under  there ;  lie  flat ;  keep  still ; "  so  saying  he  thrust  the 
n^^  xmder  the  branches  that  formed  our  couch.  We  covered 
him  well  up  and  then  sat  down  on  him.  Before  we  had  well 
flnished  our  task  the  foremost  of  the  bloodhounds  came  bounding 
towards  us,  with  its  eyeballs  glaring  and  its  white  fangs  glittering 
in  the  dim  light  like  glowworms  in  a  blood-red  cavern.  It  made 
straight  for  the  spot  where  the  negro  was  concealed  and  would 
have  seized  him  in  another  instant,  had  not  Jack,  with  one  blow 
of  his  1^,  beat  in  its  skull. 

"  Shove  him  out  of  sight,  Bob." 

I  seized  the  dead  hound  and  obeyed,  while  my  comrade  pre- 
pared to  receive  the  second  dog.  But  that  animal  seemed  more 
timid.  It  swerved  as  the  blow  was  delivered,  received  on  its 
haunches,  and  fled  away  howling  in  another  direction. 

Jack  at  once  laid  down  his  leg  and  sat  down  on  the  negro, 
motioning  me  to  do  the  same.  Then  pullmg  an  old  tobacco  pipe 
out  of  his  pocket,  he  affected  to  be  calmly  employed  in  filling  it 
when  the  pursuers  came  up.  There  were  two  of  them,  in  straw 
hats  and  nankeen  pantaloons,  armed  with  cudgels,  and  a 
more  ruffianly  pair  of  villains  I  never  saw  before  or  since. 
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**  Hallo !  strangcra/'  cried  one,  as  they  halted  for  a  few 
moments  on  observing  us.  **  Qneer  place  to  camp.  Fond  o* 
water  and  dirt  I  gnessP" 

"  Ton  seem  fond  o'  dirt  and  not  o'  water,  to  jndge  from  yonr 
faces,"  replied  Jack,  calmly,  attempting  to  light  his  pipe,  which 
was  rather  a  difficult  operation,  seeing  that  it  was  empty  and  he 
had  no  fire.  "  Ah !  my  light's  ont.  Conld  yon  lend  us  a  match, 
friend  P  " 

'*  No  we  can't.  No  time.  Han't  got  none.  Did  ye  see  a 
nigger  pass  this  way  P  " 

"Ha!  you're  after  him,  are  yonP"  cried  Jack,  indignantly. 
*'  Do  yon  suppose  I'd  tell  yon  if  I  did«  Gro  and  find  him  for  your- 
selves." 

The  two  men  frowned  fiercely  at  this,  and  appeared  about 
to  attack  us.  But  they  changed  their  minds,  and  said,  "  May- 
hap youll  ten  us  if  ye  saw  two  hounds,  thenP" 

"  Yes,  I  did." 

"  Which  way  did  they  pass  P" 

*'  They  haven't  passed  yet,"  replied  Jack,  with  deep  sarcasm, 
at  the  same  time  quietly  lifting  his  leg  and  swaying  it  gently 
to  and  fro ;  "  whether  t^eyll  pass  without  a  licking  remains  to 
be  seen." 

«  Look'ee,  lads,  well  pay  yon  for  this,"  shouted  the  men  as 
they  turned  away.  ^  We've  not  time  to  waste  now,  hut  toe'U 
come  hack" 

I  remonstrated  with  my  friend.     "  You're  too  rash,  Jack." 
Why  P    We  don't  need  to  fear  two  men !  " 
Ay,  but  there  may  be  more  in  the  woods." 

My  surmise  was  correct.  Half  an  hour  after  the  hound  was 
heard  returning.  It  came  straight  at  us,  followed  by  at  least 
a  dozen  men.  Jack  killed  the  dog  with  one  blow,  and  felled  the 
first  man  that  came  up,  but  we  were  overwhelmed  by  numbers, 
and,  in  a  much  shorter  time  than  it  takes  to  tell  it,  both  of  us 
were  knocked  into  the  mud  and  rendered  insensible. 

{To  be  eontinned,) 
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CHAPTER  Xni. 

A  Sea-light  at  Sadlor^s  Wells—The  Broken-hearted  Barber's  Story— Despair 
of  a  Deserted  Demon — I  become  a  Popular  FaTOurite— An  Unlucky 
Jump  suddenly  Stops  my  Career — ^The  Patient  and  the  Poet— Familiar 
Faces  at  my  Bedside — My  Recoyery  is  followed  by  a  Pleasant  Discovery 
— Change  of  Fortune  brings  no  Change  of  Friends — ^The  Curtain  Drops.  . 

The  andience  had  been  highly  delighted  wxtii  the  aqaatdc 
spectacle  of  the  "  Battle  of  Nayarlno,"  which  preceded  the  pan- 
tomime. A  grand  display  it  certainly  was.  A  tank,  which 
occupied  the  entire  length  and  width  of  the  stage,  filled  with 
water,  conveyed  by  pipes  from  the  adjoining  New  Biver,  repre- 
sented the  harbour  of  Navarino.  On  one  side  floated  the  mimic 
fleets  of  England,  France,  and  Russia;  and  on  the  other,  the 
devoted  armament  of  Turkey.  Advancing  in  regular  line  of 
battle,  the  combined  fleets  poured  destructive  broadsides  into  the 
enemy — shells  and  rockets  darted  through  the  air — several  of  the 
Turkish  ships  were  set  on  flre,  and  blown  up  with  loud  detonations. 
Others  were  sunk — and  then  might  be  seen  the  British  tars,  with 
proverbial  humanity,  rescuing  Ihe  Turkish  sailors  from  a  watery- 
grave;  while  the  orchestra,  behind  the  scenes,  played  "Bule 
Britannia"  until  the  curtain  descended  upon  a  grand  tableau 
of  the  destruction  of  the  unfortunate  Turks  and  their  ships. 
This  naval  triumph — which  after  all  reflected  little  credit  upon 
the  conquerors — put  the  audience  in  such  good  humour,  that  the 
new  harlequin  was  received  on  his  entrance  with  hearty  cheers 
and  applause,  which  gave  me  confidence  to  go  through  the  per- 
formance with  such  agility  and  precision,  that  I  was  complimented 
by  the  clown — the  famous  Grimaldi, — who  prognosticated  for  me, 
that  if  I  studied  my  profession,  I  would  come  in  time  to  be  a 
great  man. 

On  leaving  the  theatre  I  found  Simon  Pippett  waiting  for  me 
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at  the  stage-door.  He  had  thrown,  off  his  demoniac  garb,  and 
now  appeared  in  his  natural  form  and  habit,  a  jMile,  sad-Tisaged 
little  man,  whoee  ill*fitting,  wom-ont  garments,  made  in  the  height 
of  an  obsolete  fashion,  had  a  strangely  xidicnlons  effect.  Grasping 
both  my  hands  warmly  in  his,  he  oongratnlated  me,  with  tears  in. 
his  eyes,  on  my  snccess. 

"  Bat  yon  were  always  a  Inchy  boy,  Sam,"  he  said.  "  I  thonght 
so  the  day  I  first  saw  yon  in  Sail  Sloper's  garret.  Some  people 
are  born  to  mount  on  eagles'  wings  to  the  temple  of  fame ;  while 
others,  crnshed  by  destiny,  straggle  vainly  in  the  dark  surges  of 
life's  ocean." 

**  You  haye  been  onfortanate,  I  fear,  Mr.  Pippett." 

He  shook  his  head,  monmfally,  in  reply. 

"  Why  have  yoa  quitted  year  snag  shop  in  St.  Giles's,  and 
your  little  back  parlour,  and  the  lovely  wigs  and  ringlets,  and 
the  bottles  of  rose-oil,  and  the  pots  of  Circassian  cream,  and  Miss 
Polly  Whiskin—  P  " 

'*  Don't  mixtion  her  I "  screamed  the  ex-barber.  '*  Let  the  cold 
chain  of  silence  rest  on  that  name.  The  heart  may  burst — the 
brain  may  bum — ^but  never  can  forget — ^the  faithless  maid  that 
broke  her  bower — and  worse  than  faithless,  for — a  bird-fancier  in 
St.  Martin's  Lane  1 " 

I  saw  that  poor  Fippett  was  deeply  moved,  and  compassionat- 
ing his  sorrow,  I  invited  him  to  accompany  me  to  a  neighbouring 
tavern :  there,  in  a  quiet  box  at  the  farther  end  of  the  room,  he 
related,  over  a  pint  of  ale,  the  story  of  his  woes. 

"  That  unlucky  accident — of  your  cutting  off  Johnny  Bogus's 
ear — was  the  beginning  of  my  misfortunes,"  said  the  barber, 
with  a  deep  sigh. 

"  How  so  ?  " 

**  When  the  virago,  Mrs.  Bogus,  found  you  had  prudently  fled 
from  her  wrath,  her  rage  knew  no  bounds.  Standing  in  front 
of  my  shop,  she  harangued  the  assembled  mob ;  accusing  me 
in  my  absence  of  being  concerned  in  an  infamous  design  of 
slaughtering  all  the  beautiful  children  whom  I  could  entrap, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  bear's  grease  of  their  precious  litUe 
bodies,  in  proof  of  which  she  exhibited  the  howling  charity- 
boy,  whose  face  and  clothes,  dabbled  with  blood  from  his  close- 
cropped  ear,  made  him  a  fearful  object  to  behold.  At  every  pause 
in  her  angry  oratory,  when  she  stopped  to  take  breath,  she 
smashed  a  pane  of  glass  in  my  window,  amidst  the  cheers  and 
langhter  of  the  crowd,  and  the  'brayvo'sT  of  Master  Ejlbum, 
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wlio  bad  climbed  a  lamp-post  to  obtain  a  more  satisfactoTj  view 
of  the  proceedings.  The  popular  indignation  which  the  eloquence 
of  Mrs.  Bogus  had  roused  in  the  maternal  heart  of  St.  Giles's  was 
at  its  height  when,  returning  home,  unconscious  of  the  frightful 
scene  that  awaited  me,  I  met  an  old  friend  who,  in  a  few  words, 
told  me  what  had  occurred,  and  begged  me  not  to  Tenture  near 
my  house  until  the  crowd  had  dispersed.  Distracted  bj  this 
intelligence,  I  thanked  my  friend,  and,  following  his  advice, 
walked  away  in  an  opposite  direction,  without  any  fixed  purpose, 
until  I  found  myself  towards  evening  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  White  Conduit  Tea  Gardens,  ^e  sight  of  that  elysium 
on  earth,  in  whose  shady  bowers  I  had  so  often  treated 
the  false  one  to  tea  and  muffins,  filled  my  eyes  wit^  tears. 
My  spirits  were  low,  and  my  h^urt,  as  the  song  says,  was 
in  my  highlows.  I  entered  the  scene  of  cheap  and  innocent 
recreation,  to  seek  some  secluded  spot  where  I  might  chew  the 
quid  of  sweet  and  bitfcer  fancies  undisturbed.  I  hastened  to  our 
fayoniite  arbour,  thinking  of  Polly  Whiskin,  when — oh  horror ! — 
I  beheld  her — ^there — ^before  my  eyes — seated  beside  Tom  Twitter, 
the  bird-fancier.  Imagine  my  feedings  if  you  can — but  no— don't 
try — you  never  could. 

"  '  What's  your  business,  sir  ? '  said  the  bird-£Bmcier.  I  could 
not  speak — my  tongue  was  sticking  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth. 

'"Have  the  goodness  to  retire,  sir,'  said  Twitter,  contemp- 
tuously waving  me  away.  '  This  harbour  is  hocoupied  by  a  private 
party,  which  don't  want  your  company.' 

'''FoUyl'  I  exclaimed,  as  soon  as  I  could  utter  a  word, 
•  Polly— Miss  Whiskin— how  is  thisP' 

'"Well,'  said  she,  with  a  heartless  giggle,  'I  don't  know — 
Mr.  Twitter  was  kind  enough  to  ask  me  to  walk  out  and  take 
tea  and  srimps  with  him.' 

" '  Srimps  ! '  I  exclaimed,  with  a  bitter  smile. 

" '  Srimpa !  sir,'  repeated  Twitter ;  '  what  observations  have 
you  to  mdce  upon  srimps,  I  should  like  to  know.' 

''  *  None,'  I  replied  gloomily.    *  Falsehood,  thy  name  is  Polly ! ' 

« '  How  dare  you  insult  a  lady  which  is  under  the  purtection  of 
my  wing,'  cried  Twitter,  flinging  the  paper  bag  of  shrimps  in  my 
face,  and  following  the  action  by  a  blow  which  sent  me  flying- 
into  the  garden,  where  I  lay  until  the  waiters  picked  me  up  and 
conducted  me  from  the  scene  of  my  humiliation. 

"  Late  at  night  I  crept  back  to  St.  Giles's,  and  reached  my  shop 
without  being  recognised.    I  opened  the  door  softly  and  entered ; 
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4dl  was  6tiU ;  bat  the  popular  fuiy  Iiad  ezbantted  itself  on  mj 
•property ;  the  Bower  of  Bliss  was  a  heap  of  rains ;  my  fairest 
hopes  and  loveliest  wigs  were  trodden  under  foot ;  my  windows  and 
my  heart  were  broken ;  and  nothing  remained  for  me  bat  to  qnit  the 
scene  of  my  sorrows  for  ever.  I  wrote  an  eternal  farewell  to  Folly 
Whisldn,  and,  packing  np  my  slender  wardrobe  in  a  shaving  cloth, 
turned  my  back  on  the  scene  of  desolation  before  daylight,  leaving 
the  remnants  of  my  furniture  to  pay  my  quarter's  rent.  A  theatrical 
xsustomer,  whose  wigs  I  used  to  dress,  happening  to  meet  me,  and 
finding  that  fortune  had  dealt  hardly  with  me,  obtained  me  a  situa- 
tion as  supernumeraiy  in  the  theatre  here.  I  play  the  Demon: — I 
like  it,  because  I  hate  the  world,  ha !  ha !  and  I  can  laugh  at  FoUy 
Whiskin.  They  call  her  Twitter  now,  ha  I  ha !  I  laughed  at  her 
ihis  evening  when  I  saw  her  in  the  pit,  as  only  a  demon  could 
laugh,  ha!  ha!  ha!  She  did  not  know  me — how  could  she? 
Then  I  howled  and  glared  at  the  baby,  hoping  to  frighten  it  iuto 
fits ;  ah !  well,  never  mind,  I've  drained  the  cup  of  sorrow  to  the 
dregs.  Can't  we  have  another  piut  of  beer  P  "  The  beer  was 
ordered,  and  the  heart-broken  barber  forgot  the  perfidious  Folly 
in  the  luxury  of  a  long  draught. 

My  probationship  being  approved  by  the  manager,  I  was  regularly 
engaged  for  the  season,  and  was  nightly  growing  in  favour  with 
the  public,  when  my  career  was  suddenly  stopped  by  an  accident, 
which  had  nearly  finished  my  mortal  labours.  In  one  of  the  comic 
•scenes  of  the  pantomime  the  harlequin  had  to  jump  through  a 
watchmaker's  window  to  escape  his  pursuers,  and  was  caught  in  a 
blanket  held  by  four  men  stationed  behind  the  scenes.  It  was  the 
duty  of  these  men  to  be  on  the  watch  for  the  ^  cue  "  or  signal 
which  the  harlequin  gives  immediately  before  he  jumps ;  but  one 
night,  whether  through  inattention  or  culpable  design,  the  blanket 
was  not  held  to  receive  me  and  I  fell  heavily  on  the  stage.  I  was 
taken  np,  stunned  and  bleeding,  and  was  carried  to  my  lodgings  in 
«  state  of  insensibility. 

How  long  I  lay  in  this  condition  I  only  know  from  others ;  but 
after  what  seemed  to  me  a  long  dreamless  sleep,  I  awoke  to  con- 
sciousness, ten  days  after  my  accident,  and  found  myself  stretched 
in  bed.  My  first  impulse  was  to  raise  myself,  but  the  pain  which 
the  effort  cost  me  compelled  me  to  lie  still.  The  thick  window- 
curtains  were  drawn,  but  not  so  closely  as  to  hinder  a  streak  of 
light  stealing  into  the  room,  and  falling  on  a  small  table  at  which 
I  could  discover  the  figure  of  a  man  writing.  I  did  not  attempt 
to  speak,  and  for  some  minutes  I  only  heard  at  intervals  the 
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0cratohiiig  of  a  pen  on  the  paper,  mingled  witih  indistinet  mnrmniB 
£coBk  the  writer.    At  length  he  repeated  clearly  and  distinotly : — 

Aak  not  the  stricken  deer  to  sing; 

The  dream  of  joy  is  fled. 
That  once  in  hope's  elastic  bands 

Entwined  his  eportive  head. 

It  ooxQd  be  no  other  than  Simon  Pippett.  I  faintly  prononnoed 
liis  name.  The  poor  fellow  jumped  up,  and  nearly  overtamed  the 
table  in  his  eagerness  to  rash  to  my  bedside. 

"  Sam,  my  dear  boy,  did  you  speak  P  " 

"  Yes ;  I  have  been  ill  I  believe : — I  was  badly  hurt,  was  I  not  P" 

**  Ay,  but  you're  better  now,  thank  God." 

At  this  moment  the  door  opened  sofUy,  and  a  female  figure 
glided  into  the  room.  Before  I  could  distinguish  her  features  X 
had  a  consciousness  that  Bachel  Leslie  was  near.  At  a  sign  from 
Simon  she  approached ; — I  was  about  to  speak,  but  she  laid  her 
hand  on  my  mouth. 

"  Not  to-day,  Sam ;  the  doctor  prescribes  absolute  quiet,  and  he 
must  be  obeyed ;  to-morrow  or  the  next  day  you  will  be  stronger." 

''And  able  to  hear  the  good  news  we  have  for  him  without  being 
too  much  agitated,"  added  Simon. 

"  Hush !  not  another  word,  or  I  resign  the  care  of  my  patient." 
cried  Bachel,  with  an  admonitoiy  gesture. 

"I  am  dumb  I"  replied   the   barber  submissively,  repeating 

BofUy, — 

"Ask  not  the  stricken  deer  to  sing." 

He  took  his  seat  quietly  at  the  taUe  and  resumed  his  writing. 
Bachel  laid  her  finger  significantly  on  her  lips  and  glided  out  of 
the  room.  All  was  again  silent,  save  the  intermittent  scratching  of 
the  pen  and  the  murmurs  of  Ihe  labouring  poet. 

Three  days  after  this  I  was  sitting  up  in  an  arm-chair,  still  weak 
and  suffering  from  the  bruises  I  had  received,  but  rapidly 
approaching  convalescence. 

The  window  curtains  were  drawn  aside  and  the  morning  snm 
looked  into  the  room,  like  an  old  friend  to  cheer  me  by  hia 
pleasant  smile.  Simon  Pippett,  who  insisted  that  "a  dean 
shave  "  would  do  me  all  the  good  in  the  world,  had  just  finished 
his  tonsorial  process,  and  was  carefully  wiping  his  razor  in 
something  of  his  old  manner,  when  Bachel  Leslie  came  in  with  a 
fresh  nosegay  to  replace  the  fiowers  which  she  placed  each  moniing 
on  the  table  by  my  bedside. 
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"  How  kind  of  yon,  Bachel,"  I  exclaimed,  "  but  I  am  dying  with 
corioidtj  to  know  how  jon  disoovered  me,  and  what  is  the  good 
news  yon  have  to  tell  me." 

"Well,then,I  mnst  tell  you  in  the  first  place,"  began  Bachel, "  that 
it  was  Mr.  Pippett  who  took  yon  home  when  yon  were  lying  senseless 
from  yonr  fall  on  the  stage ;  it  was  he  who  sent  for  the  doctor,  and 
tended  you  night  and  day  when  yon  lay  between  life  and  death." 

"  X  cQd  nothing,"  cried  Simon,  whHe  his  eyes  filled  with  tears, 
"nothing  that  he  did  not  deserve.  I  always  loved  poor  little  Sam, 
he  had  such  a  lovely  head  of  hair  when  he  was  a  dbiild." 

"  How  did  yon  discover  me,  Bachel  P  "  I  inquired. 

"  Ah !  that  is  a  matter  which  concerns  you,  Sam,  more  than  you 
think.  A  few  days  after  you  had  quitted  Mr.  Dnmbleton's  Thespian 
Pilgrims  an  old  newspaper  fell  into  my  hands,  in  which  an 
advertisement  attracted  my  notice ;  here  it  is." 

Unfolding  a  scrap  of  printed  paper,  she  read  as  follows : — 

*' '  Any  person  will  be  handsomely  rewarded  who  can  give  such 
information  as  may  lead  to  the  discovery  of  a  boy  who  in  the  year 
1812  went  about  with  a  begg^g  impostor,  called  '  Sal  Sloper/ 
living  in  Hog  Lane,  St.  Giles's.  The  boy  was  about  four  years  of 
age  at  the  time.  Communications  to  be  made  to  Messrs.  Crake 
and  Crombie,  solicitors,  Ghray's  Inn.' 

"  I  felt  certain  it  was  you  they  were  seeking,  but  I  knew  not 
where  to  find  you.  A  letter,  however,  from  an  actor  named 
Bagley  to  Fluggers,  our  low  comedian,  informed  him  of  your 
having  obtained  an  engagement  at  the  Sadler's  Wells  theatre,  as 
harlequin.  On  hearing  this  intelligence  I  started  by  the  next  mail 
for  London,  and  had  little  difficulty  in  finding  you  here." 

"  But  the  advertisement,  what  did  it  mean  P"  said  I,  xmable  to 
restrain  my  curiosity. 

'*  You  shall  hear  presently,  but  don't  be  impatient.     Having 
consulted  Mr.  Pippett,  we  agreed  that  we  would  together  call 
I  on  Messrs.  Crake  and  Crombie.     The  result  of  our  interview 

with  these  gentlemen  was  to  convince  them  that  you  were  the 
person  for  whom  they  were  making  inquiries.  I  need  not  relate 
how  the  lawyers  ferretted  and  hunted  about  until  they  had 
obtained  the  necessary  evidence  to  prove  that  you  were  the  child 
of  respectable  parents." 

**  Sal  Sloper,  then,  was  not  my  mother  P" 

"  No  I  the  wretched  beggar-woman  bought  you  for  half-a*gninea 
firom  the  wife  of  a  gipsy  tinker  by  whom  you  had  been  stolen  in 
infancy  from  your  nurse." 
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Do  my  father  and  mother  still  live  P  "  I  anxiously  inquired. 
That  happiness  is  not  reserved  for  yon.  They  did  not  long  sar- 
viye  the  loss  of  their  only  child ;  but  their  large  property  has  been 
left  in  trust  for  their  son,  in  the  erent  of  his  being  discovered. 
The  lawyers  will  explain  all  this  to  you  better  than  I  can,  when 
you  can  attend  to  business ;  and  now  let  me  congratulate  you  as 
the  heir  of  twelve  hundred  a  year,  and  the  possessor  of  the  name 
of  Arthur  Butherford." 

"Arthur  \"  repeated  the  little  barber,  "I  don*t  like  it  half  so 
well  as  Sam ;  I*m  sure  I  shall  never  be  able  to  call  you  Arthur  *'J 

*'  You  shall  call  me  your  friend,  then,  Simon,  for  I  mean  that  you 
shall  never  part  from  me ;  I  wiU  live  in  the  country  and  have  a 
pretty  house,  and  a  room  shall  be  reserved  for  yourself — Fippett's 
Bower  we'll  call  it*  hey  P  " 

"  Oh  dear !  you  are  too  good, — indeed  you  are ;  how  shall  I 
thank  you,  Sam — ^Arthur — what  can  I  do  to  repay  your  kindness?" 

*'  When  I  forget  myself  and  show  any  foolish  pride,  you  shall 
remind  me  of  the  morning  you  took  a  miserable  b^gar-child  out  of 
Sal  Sloper's  garret  in  St.  Giles's." 

"  My  story  is  now  di'awing  to  a  conclusion,"  said  the  harlequin, 
"  I  have  little  more  to  add : — my  identity  as  the  only  son  of  the  late 
Bobert  Eutherford  being  clearly  established,  my  father's  fortune 
came  into  my  possession.  I  quitted  a  profession  which  had  not 
been  without  its  charms  for  me,  and  went  to  live  in  a  parish  in 
the  West  of  England,  where  I  have  become  corpulent  and  popular, 
and  have  been  made  a  county  magistrate.  And  now,"  said  he,  rising, 
"  I  have  but  to  thank  you  for  having  listened  to  me  with  such 
exemplary  patience,  and  to  wish  you  good  evening." 

"  Stop  !  stop  ! "  said  I,  "  you  have  not  finished  your  story ;  you 
have  not  told  me  what  became  of  Rachel  Leslie." 

**  Can't  you  guess,  old  fellow  P"  cried  my  visitor,  twisting  his  head 
with  amazing  rapidity,  and  giving  me  a  playful  slap  with  his 
wooden  sword  on  the  shoulders.  I  started  to  my  feet — ^to  find  my 
half-smoked  cigar  lying  on  the  floor,  where  it  had  dropped  from  my 
fingers,  and  the  faint  h^ht  of  the  expiring  fire  in  my  grate  flickering 
on  the  harlequin's  spangled  suit,  which  still  hung  quietly  on  the 
chair  where  I  had  placed  it.  It  then  occurred  to  me,  as  I  dare  say  it 
has  to  my  readers,  that  I  had  fallen  asleep,  and,  like  Giles  Scroggins' 
sweetheart,  had  "  dream'd  a  dream  "  so  very  remarkable  ^at  I 
thought  it  might  be  worth  giving  to  the  public  in  these  pages. 
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THE  ADVENTURES   OP   ROB   ROT. 

Bt    JAMES    GRANT, 
AuOor  qf  *•  Diek  Eodnag;'  •'Somane*  qf  War;'  «<e. 


CHAPTEB    XLIII. 


MAJOR  HVSKE's  BSYEKGE. 


Fob  a  moment,  Bob,  who  had  been  sconting  or  reconnoitring 
in  person  by  the  Earl  of  Seaforth'e  request,  surveyed  the  Major 
with  evident  donbt  and  irresolution  expressed  in  his  sunburnt  face, 
for  this  was  the  hour  when,  as  the  Celts  suppose,  the  Spirits  of 
Evil  are  abroad,  and  when  wraiths  and  demons  of  the  air  may  as- 
sume the  forms  of  human  beings  at  vrill ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
Huske,  to  whom  no  such  absurd  idea  occurred,  and  who  had  just 
reason  to  respect  and  fear  Bob's  personal  strength,  thrust  his 
cocked-hat  firmly  upon  his  head,  and  surveyed  his  foe,  with  fury 
and  hatred  sparkling  in  his  sombre  eyes. 

"  So,  villain !  '*  he  exclaimed,  ''  we  are  fated  to  meet  again !" 

"  Beware  how  we  part,  if  this  is  to  be  the  style  of  our  conver- 
sation ! "  replied  MacGregor  sternly. 

"  Fellow,  are  you  so  ignorant,  or  so  stupid,  as  to  be  unaware 
that  by  uttering  a  shout  or  firing  this  pistol,  I  can  have  you  sur- 
rounded and  hanged  or  shot,  in  three  minutes  P  " 

'^Then,  beware,  Major  Huske,  how  you  fire  the  shot  or  utter  the 
shout,  for  ere  you  finished  either,  my  father's  sword  would  clatter 
in  your  breast-bone,"  replied  the  other,  quietly. 

"  Defend  yourself  then,  traitor  though  you  be ! "  said  Huske, 
drawing  a  pistol  from  his  girdle  and  cocking  it. 

"  I  am  no  traitor,"  retorted  MacGhregor,  proudly,  "  for  I  never 
owned  as  king  the  German  prince  you  serve ;  but  am  the  liege- 
man of  James  YIII.,  whose  enemies  may  God  confound !  More- 
over, I  have  no  wish  to  encounter  you  again,  Major  Huske — at 
least  until  this  child,  which  has  been  long  my  peculiar  care,  is  in 
a  place  of  safety."    As  he  spoke,  he  pointed  to  a  boy,  who  was 

2t 
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no  other  than  little  Harry,  the  child  taken  at  Inversnaid,  and 
who  was  sound  asleep  on  the  soft  heather,  with  Bob's  tartan 
plaid  wrapped  round  him. 

**  Sight,"  said  Hnske,  hoarsely ;  "  my  time  for  retribution  has 
come ;  this  child  shall  go  before  the  Highland  dog  his  fietther  I " 

Levelling  his  pistol  in  an  instant,  and  before  MacGregor  could 
interpose,  the  Major  shot  the  sleeping  child  through  the  body. 
There  was  a  oonvulsiye  gasp,  a  shudder  under  the  tartan  plaid, 
and  all  was  over !  "  Unfortunate  wretch — oh,  mistaken  coward ! " 
exclaimed  Bob  Boy,  in  a  piercing  voice.  ''Major  Huske,  by 
Heaven  and  St.  Maj^,  you  have  destroyed  your  own  son ! " 

**  How — ^how  P  "  cried  Huske,  wildly ;  for  the  solemn  and  ex- 
cited manner  of  MacGregor  impressed  him  with  a  terrible  con- 
viction of  truth ;  "  my  son,  say  you. — ^my  son  P  " 

"  I  have  spoken  but  too  truly,"  said  the  Highlander,  while,  heed- 
less of  what  Huske  might  do  with  sword  or  pistol,  he  knelt  with 
a  sob  in  his  throat,  and  unfolding  the  bloody  plaid,  showed  to  the 
horror*stricken  officer  the  dead  body  of  a  little  golden-haired  boy» 
whose  features  he  could  not  fi&il  to  recognize. 

He  covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  exclaiming — 

"  Oh,  MacGhregor,  what  dreadful  deed  is  this  I  have  done  ! '' 

There  ^as  a  long  pause,  and  then  Bob  said — 

"  My  people  found  your  son  asleep  in  his  little  bed  at  Invers- 
naid,  and  carefully  preserved  him  until  such  time  as  he  could  be 
restored  to  you,  his  fiither  or  friends.  Hunted  and  proscribed  as 
we  are,  treated  by  such  as  you  like  wolves  or  other  wild  beasts, 
a  hundred  difficidties  were  in  the  way  of  having  the  child  thus 
restored ;  and  the  poor  little  fellow  learned  to  love  us,  to  be  the 
playmate  of  my  children,  the  sharer  of  our  humble  hearth  and 
frugal  board,  while  my  good  and  gentle  wife,  who  knew  that  the 
boy  was  motherless,  nurtured  him  tenderly.  Being  certain  that 
yon  would  be  with  the  army  sent  against  Seaforth  and  the 
Spaniards,  I  brought  hither  the  child  that  we  might  restore 
hun,  in  the  hope  that  for  the  good  deed  we  had  done  you  might 
allow,  as  we  say  in  Scotland,  bygones  between  us  to  be  bygones ; 
but  alas  I  this  is  the  restoration  that  Helen's  heart  foreboded !" 

"  How,  MacGregor  ?  " 

"  When  she  predicted  so  often  that  the  child  was  too  sweet 
in  temper  and  too  fair  in  form  to  find  a  place  on  earth;  and 
now,  woe  worth  the  hour !  he  has  been  sent  by  his  &ther*s 
hand  to  heaven  from  whence  he  came ! " 

When  MacGregor  ceased,  Huske  had  cast  himself  on  his  knees 
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among  the  heather,  cowering  down,  in  wretchedness,  with  his 
face  bnried  in  his  hands,  and  sobbing  heavily ;  while  the  former 
covered  np  the  little  body,  tenderly  and  gently,  in  his  plaid,  lest 
the  sight  of  its  blood  should  too  much  shock  the  murderer. 

"  Go,  Major  Huske, — ^return  to  your  men,"  said  ho,  laying  a 
hand  kindly  on  the  shoulder  of  the  officer ;  "  my  hand  can  never 
inflict  on  yon  a  deeper  wound  than  your  own  has  done.  From 
my  soul  I  pity  you  I  When  seeking  to  wrong  me— wrong  me 
cruelly  and  foully,  you  have  destroyed  your  fair  little  boy,  whom 
I  was  learning  to  love  as  if  he  had  been  my  own ;  but,"  added  Bob, 
taking  off  his  bonnet  and  pointing  upward,  ''  his  pure  spirit  is 
among  the  flowers  that  the  angels  will  gather  at  the  foot  of  His 
throne  who  is  above  us." 

"Oh,  MacGregor,"  groaned  Huske,  "end,  I  pray  you,  my 
existence ! " 

"  That  I  may  not  do  ;  and  I  pray  you  to  avoid  me  when  next 
we  meet." 

"  Where  ?  "  asked  Huske,  incoherently. 

"  Where  the  angel  of  death  is  hovering — on  the  hills  of  Glen- 
sheil,"  replied  Bob  Boy,  as  he  sprang  up  some  rocks  that  were 
close  by  and  disappeared ;  for  at  that  moment  an  officer  named 
Captain  Dawnes,  who  had  heard  the  explosion  of  the  pistol,  came 
hurriedly  up  with  some  twenty  men  of  the  picket,  all  with  their 
bayonets  fixed. 


CHAPTEB  XLIY. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  GLENSHEIL. 

Bt  sunrise  on  the  10th  of  June,  the  shrill  pipes  playing  "  Tul- 
loch  Ard  "  (the  gathering  and  war-cry  of  the  MacKenzies)  rang  in 
Glensheil,  the  dwelling-place  of  the  wild  MacBaes,  as  the  British 
red  coats,  and  the  Dutch  in  yellow  uniforms,  were  seen  to  enter 
that  beautiful  valley,  which  is  fifteen  miles  in  length,  forming  line 
by  regiments  as  they  advanced  into  the  open  space. 

The  Marquises  of  Seaforth  and  TuUybardine,  as  the  loyalists 
termed  both,  with  Bob  Boy,  took  up  a  position  at  the  narrow  Pass 
of  Strachells,  the  highest  part  of  Glensheil.  With  them  was  an 
expatriated  chieftain,  Campbell  of  Glendaruail — a  place  which 
means  the  Yale  of  Bed  Blood,  where  Magnus,  King  of  Norway, 
peiished  with  his  army  in  defeat. 

2  T  2 
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The  first  troops  that  appeared  were  Harrison's  Foot,  a  wing  of 
the  15th  Begiment,  which  thirty  years  before  fonght  against  Vis- 
count Dundee  at  the  battle  of  Killycrankie.  They  had  philemot 
yellow  facings,  and  coats  elaborately  laced  with  white  braid. 

On  their  left  were  some  of  the  clans  who  were  adverse  to  the 
Honse  of  Stnart,  the  Monroes  in  gay  scarlet  tartans,  the  Bosses, 
Butherlands,  and  others,  whose  appearance  in  the  ranks  of  the 
enemy  filled  the  insurgent  Highlanders  with  rage;  and  in  front 
of  the  Bosses  marched  a  tall  grey-bearded  harper,  playing  on 
his  harp.  This  was  Gillian  Boss,  who  had  guided  the  Mac- 
Gregors  to  Glensheil ;  and  Bob  Boy  vowed,  if  he  came  within 
arm's  length  of  him,  to  "  tear  his  chords  asunder." 

The  other  corps  came  up  in  succession,  and  gradually  formed 
across  the  valley,  the  grenadiers  marching  in  front  of  the  line, 
with  their  pouches  open  and  fusees  lighted. 

General  Wightman,  a  Dutch  colonel  named  Van  Basmusson, 
and  Major  Huske  alone  were  mounted. 

Seaforth's  men,  including  the  MacBaes,  under  Duncan  nan 
Creagh,  were  about  a  thousand  strong,  and  all  armed  in  the  usual 
Highland  fashion.  On  their  left  were  six  companies  of  Spanish. 
Infantry  under  Colonel  Don  Alonzo  de  Santarem,  and  his  brother 
Don  Jos6,  a  Knight  of  Malta.  A  quarter  of  a  mile  eastward  on 
their  left  fiank  were  posted  the  MacGregors  under  Bob  Boy» 
whose  orders  were  to  make  an  attack  upon  the  enemy  in  flank. 

On  perceiving  how  the  insurgents  were  posted,  and  that  they 
had  formed  a  breastwork  (which  still  remains)  to  protect  the  pass, 
Wightman  sent  forward  a  line  of  skirmishers,  who  were  completely 
exposed  to  the  long  muskets  and  deadly  aim  of  the  Highland 
marksmen.  Thus,  during  the  sharpshootmg  only  one  MacKenzie 
fell,  while  Huske's  horse  was  shot  under  him,  and  many  soldiers 
of  the  line  were  killed  and  wounded. 

Here  the  clan  of  Munro,  becoming  impatient,  made  a  rush 
forward,  but  were  driven  back  by  the  MacKenzies  and  Spaniards, 
and  their  leader,  George  Munro  of  Culcaim,  fell  severely  wounded. 
As  the  Spaniards  continued  to  fire  at  or  over  him,  while  he  lay 
on  the  ground,  he  said  to  his  servant,  who  was  also  his  foster- 
brother,  and  who  lingered,  affectionately,  beside  him, — 

"  Betire,  leave  me  to  my  fate ;  but  say  to  my  father  that  I  died 
here  with  honour,  and  as  became  the  race  we  spring  from.'* 

"  Never,"  replied  the  other,  bursting  into  tears ;  "  how  can  you 
suppose  that  I  would  forsake  you  now  ?  No,  no,  George  Munro  ; 
I  will  save  you  if  I  can,  or  remain  and  die  with  you ! " 
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He  then  spread  himself  and  his  plaid  over  the  body  of  Culcaim, 
to  interrupt  the  balls  of  the  Spaniards,  and  received  several  severe 
wounds  before  they  were  both  rescued  and  dragged  off  the  field 
by  a  sergeant  of  the  Munroes,  who  had  sworn  upon  his  dirk 
— the  Holy  Iron — to  accomplish  the  deliverance  of  his  leader. 

Prior  to  this,  the  MacGregors  had  been — repulsed  / 

"  Bob  Roy,"  says  the  new  statistical  account  of  Scotland, 
**  acted  with  more  zeal  than  judgment  by  attacking  the  rear 
of  the  enemy,  before  their  front  became  engaged." 

On  seeing  the  steady  array  of  red  and  yellow  uniforms  advancing, 
the  impetuosity  of  his  men  could  no  longer  be  restrained  by  the 
same  rules  of  discipline  which  ordered  Don  Alonzo  and  his  six 
companies  of  Spaniards. 

"  Strike  up,  Alpine  !  "  cried  Rob  to  his  piper ;  "  fall  on,  my  lads, 
and  cleave  them  down  as  a  boy  would  cleave  the  thistles !  " 

Then  in  the  usual  Highland  fashion,  the  whole  tribe  came  down 
like  a  living  flood  upon  the  foe,  with  their  uplifted  swords  flashing 
in  the  sunshine.  An  officer  thus  describes  the  fine  motions  of  a 
Highlander  when  charging : — **  His  first  motion  when  descending 
to  battle  was  to  place  his  bonnet  firmly  on  his  head  by  an 
emphatic  snntg ;  hiH  second,  to  cast  off  his  plaid;  his  third, 
to  incline  his  body  horizontally  forward,  cover  it  with  his  target, 
rush  to  within  fifty  paces  of  the  enemy's  line,  discharge  and  drop 
his  fusee  or  rifle;  his  fourth,  to  dart  within  twelve  paces,  dis- 
charge and  fling  his  iron-stocked  pistols  at  the  foeman's  head ; 
his  fifth,  to  draw  claymore  and  at  him  ! " 

The  MacGregors  wheeled  round  in  a  half  circle,  fired  their 
muskets  and  pistols,  and  then  fell  on  the  rear  of  the  Dutch  and 
15th,  who  faced  about  and  received  them  on  their  bayonets,  while 
some  companies  of  the  second  line  opened  an  obtique  fire  which 
drove  them  back  in  rout  and  confusion ;  not,  however,  until  Rob 
had  actuaUy  his  hand  upon  a  regimental  colour,  after  which,  closing 
up  hand  to  hand  with  the  Dutch  colonel,  Yan  Rasmusson,  ho 
unhorsed  and  slew  him.  Dawnes,  a  captain  of  the  15th,  came 
rushing  to  the  rescue  of  the  Dutchman ;  but  a  pistol-shot  broke  the 
blade  of  his  sword  near  the  hilt  just  as  Rob  was  closing  on  him. 

"Pass  on,"  said  MacGregor,  nobly,  as  he  saluted  with  his 
sword  the  defenceless  officer,  who  almost  immediately  after  was 
killed  by  a  stray  bullet. 

Driven  up  the  hill  in  confusion  and  rage,  the  MacGregors  now 
joined  the  MacKenzies  and  MacRaes  in  defence  of  the  pass ;  but 
previous  to  this,  a  young   clansman  named   Eoin  MacPhadrig 
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(John,  son  of  Patrick  MacGregor)  roshed  back  fnrionaly  among 
the  Datch  like  a  tiger,  and  slew  five  of  them  before  he  wan 
bayoneted  and  killed.  With  a  thousand  reverberations  the  steep 
hiUs  echoed  the  reports  of  the  firearms,  the  cries  of  the  woanded, 
and  the  cheers  of  the  combatants,  as  the  lines  drew  closer. 

Greneral  Wightman  now  recalled  his  skirmishers,  and  ordered 
the  Ghrenadiers  to  advance.  They  did  so,  blowing  their  matches 
and  throwing  their  hand-grenades  as  fast  as  possible.  By  the 
bnrsting  of  these,  several  Highlanders  were  wonnded,  and  Lord 
Seaforth  fell  severely  injured  by  a  splinter,  while,  to  add  still  more 
to  the  confusion  and  sufferings  of  the  wounded,  the  heather,  which 
was  dry  as  tinder,  soft,  and  deeply  rooted,  caught  fire  by  these 
explosions,  and  now  sheets  of  flame  rolled  up  the  mountain  sides, 
with  clouds  of  murky  smoke. 

Under  cover  of  this  the  British  and  Dutch  infantry  made  no 
less  than  three  desperate  attacks  upon  the  insurgents,  but  were 
repulsed,  and,  after  a  three  hours'  engagement^  these  combined 
forces  had  to  retire,  leaving  the  Highlanders  in  complete  posses- 
sion of  the  pass,  where,  according  to  Wightman's  despatch,  lay  one 
hundred  and  forty-two  of  his  soldiers,  killed  and  wounded.* 

Next  day,  seeing  the  utter  futilily  of  further  resistance,  Don 
Alonzo,  whose  Spaniards  were  naturally  cold  and  indifferent  to 
the  cause,  and  who  had  suffered  in  the  conflict,  surrendered  the 
survivors,  two  hundred  and  seventy-four  in  number,  to  Major 
Huske,  as  prisoners  of  war. 

On  this  the  MacKenzies  and  MacBaes  dispersed  to  places  where 
none  could  follow  them ;  and  Wightman  began  his  retreat  for 
Edinburgh,  a  march  of  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles. 

The  Marquis  of  Tullybardine,  the  Earls  Marischal  and  Seaforth, 
and  Sir  James  Livingstone,  after  long  concealment*  and  though 
£2,000  were  offered  for  each  of  their  heads,  escaped  and  reached 
the  Continent  in  safety;  and  thus  ended,  says  Salmon,  "this 
mighty  Spanish  invasion,  which  had  so  much  alarmed  the  three 
kingdoms."  Traces  of  this  conflict  are  still  to  be  seen.  Gun- 
barrels  and  bullets  are  found  in  the  valley,  and  especially  behind 
the  manse  of  Glensheil,  where  the  Spaniards,  before  surrendering, 
blew  up  their  magazine ;  and  there  is  yet  shown  the  green  grave 
of  the  Dutch  colonel,  Yan  Basmusson,  who  fell  by  the  hand  of 
Bob  Boy,  near  the  small  cascade  which  flows  into  ^e  glen. 

*  Captain  Dawnes  and  two  lieutenants  of  the  15th  were  killed ;  Captains 
Mooro  and  Heighington  of  the  14th  were  wounded ;  Colcaim's  thigh  was 
broken. 
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CHAPTER    XLV. 

THE  KKIOHT  OF  MALTA. 

Bob  Bot  and  his  followers  being  now  left  to  themselves  bj  the 
sudden  dispersion  of  the  MaoKenzies  and  MacBaes,  while  the 
Bosses,  Mnnroes,  and  others  were  still  in  arms  against  them,  and 
while  General  Wightman's  troops,  thongh  retreating,  covered  the 
main  roads  that  led  to  the  Perthshire  highlands,  were  thns  com- 
pelled to  linger  near  the  shore  of  Loch  Dnich  and  in  the  castle  of 
Eilan  Donan  for  a  few  days  ere  they  could  set  out  on  their  return 
home. 

In  the  historical  account  of  Bob  Boy  and  his  clan,  we  are  told 
briefly,  that  after  Glensheil,  "he  and  his  party  plundered  a 
SpaiuBh  ship,  after  it  had  been  in  possession  of  the  English, 
which  so  enriched  him  that  he  went  to  the  Braes  of  Balquhidder 
and  began  farming." 

The  details  of  this  affair  are  as  foUow : — 

On  the  night  after  the  battle.  Bob,  on  learning  that  Duncan 
nan  Oreagh  and  other  MacBaes  were  wandering  over  the  field, 
dirking  and  plundering  the  wounded,  went  there  to  drive  them  off, 
and  to  save  as  many  as  possible  of  Uie  poor  fellows. 

The  early  June  morning  dawned  brightly  in  the  dewy  glen, 
which  was  dotted  thickly  with  red  and  yellow  coats,  among  whom 
lay  nearly  thirty  Spaniards ;  and  Bob  saw  with  regret  the  body 
of  Captain  Dawnes:  it  presented  a  deplorable  spectacle,  for  both 
his  eyes  were  shot  out,  and  his  face  was  a  mass  of  blood. 

Near  him  was  a  Spanish  officer,  seated  half  upright  against  a 
large  stone ;  his  dark  olive  face  was  pale,  ghastly,  and  sorrowful. 
As  Bob  approached,  he  raised  his  head,  and  opened  his  black  and 
now  lack-lustre  eyes  with  a  vacant  stare,  as  if  the  poor  fellow 
sought  to  assure  himself  that  blindness  and  death  had  not  yet 
come  upon  him.  His  uniform  was  blue,  richly  laced  with  silver, 
and  on  his  left  breast  was  the  gold  and  eight-pointed  cross  of 
Malta.  He  had  received  two  bcdlet  wounds  in  the  body,  and 
appeared  to  be  sinking  fast. 

As  Bob  Boy,  like  most  of  the  loyal  Highlanders,  was  perhaps 
more  a  CathoHc  than  a  Ptotestant,  the  cross  upon  the  breast  of 
the  dying  Spaniard  excited  his  interest,  and  stooping  down,  he 
asked  in  English  if  he  could  assist  him. 
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"  Aqua — aqua  V*  (water — ^water!)  mnttered  the  sufferer,  hoarsely, 
and  then  added  in  good  English, "  Water,  for  the  love  of  heaven ! " 

"  Enn  to  the  linn,  Gremnoch,  and  fill  yonr  qnaich,"  said  Bob, 
raising  the  snfferer  against  his  knee ;  "  our  forefathers  lie  under 
the  shadow  of  the  old  cross  on  Inchcailloch,  and  they  died  believing 
in  it  as  the  sign  of  redemption  nnto  men,  so  it  would  ill  become 
us  to  neglect  the  stranger  who  with  the  cross  on  his  breast  dies  here 
for  King  James  YIII.  Quick,  Greumoch,  dash  in  some  whisky  too— 
it  comes  not  amiss  to  the  Saxons,  and  won't  to  the  Spaniards!*' 

Ab  soon  as  it  was  brought,  he  applied  the  quaich  of  cool  spring 
water  and  usquebaugh  to  the  parched  lips  of  the  wounded  officer, 
whose  tongue  seemed  to  have  become  baked  and  hard  by  loss  of 
blood  and  a  night  of  agony. 

Bob  now  proposed  to  have  his  wounds  looked  to  and  the  blood 
stanched ;  but  there  were  no  surgeons  near,  and  the  Spaniard 
shook  his  head  sadly,  as  if  to  indicate  that  their  efforts  were 
useless,  and  his  eyes  dilated  wildly  when  Greumoch  approached 
him  with  a  bunch  of  wild  nettles,  the  old  Highland  panacea  for 
all  manner  of  cuts,  stabs,  and  slashes. 

Then  the  Spanish  cavalier  smiled  sadly,  for  he  knew  that  he 
was  mortally  wounded,  and  felt  death  in  his  heart 

"  What  is  your  name — ^your  rank  P  "  asked  Bob,  kindly. 

"  I  am  Don  Jos^  de  Santarem,  a  Ejiight  of  Malta." 

'*  A  relation  of  the  Spanish  colonel  P  " 

"  I  am  his  brother ;  but  Alonzo  has  left  me  to  my  fate." 

"  Upbraid  him  not,"  said  Bob ;  "  he  has  been  sorely  pressed  by 
the  men  of  Culcaim  and  Morar  Ghattu,  and  is  far  down  the  glen 
by  this  time." 

Had  Bob  said  that  he  was  "  sorely  pressed  by  the  Medes  and 
Persians,"  it  would  have  been  quite  as  intelligible  to  the  Spaniard, 
who  said, — "  Senor  Escosse,  could  you  get  me  a  priest  P  " 

"  A  priest !  "  reiterated  Bob,  wilji  perplexity. 

"  That  I  may  confess  me  before  I  die." 

MacGregor  shook  his  head.  "  The  priests  are  all  banished  or 
in  their  graves,"  said  he ;  **  the  faith  of  our  forefathers  is  pro- 
scribed here  now — even  as  the  Clan  Alpine  are  proscribed  by  the 
Parliament  and  paper  courts  of  the  Lowlanders." 

"  No  priests ! "  sighed  the  Spaniard,  with  a  start. 

"  Not  one,"  said  Bob,  on  which  Greumoch,  who  knew  a  little 
English,  whispered, — 

"  May  be  Paul  Crubach  might  do — he  was  mighty  near  being  a 
priest  once." 
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"  No-— no,"  said  Bob.  **  Yet  there  is  the  parish  minister  of 
Glensheil." 

But  the  Spaniard  shook  his  head  with  disdain,  and  the  blood 
spirted  anew  from  his  wonnds. 

"  Mj  forefathers  lie  bnried  in  the  chapel  of  onr  old  castle  at 
Qnebara,  in  Alava — each  under  marble,  with  helmet,  sword,  and 
gloves  of  steel  above  his  tomb ;  but  I,  a  brother  of  St.  John  of 
Malta,  must  lie  here  among  heretics,  and,  it  may  be,  in  earth  that 
is  nnconsecrated  otherwise  than  by  the  blessed  dew  of  heaven !" 

"Nay,"  said  Bob,  earnestly;  "this  shall  not  be!  Yon  are 
dying,  my  brave  man — I  can  see  death  in  yonr  face,  for  I  have 
seen  it  in  the  faces  of  too  many  not  to  know  it  now ;  bat  I  swear 
that  yon  shall  lie  in  consecrated  earth." 

"  Swear  this  to  me!"  gasped  the  Spaniard,  writliing  his  body 
towards  the  speaker,  whose  hiajid  he  grasped  convulsively. 

"  I  swear  it !"  said  Bob,  pressing  his  dirk  to  his  lips. 

"  You  vow  on  your  steel,  as  wo  do  in  my  country,"  said  the 
Spaniard,  while  his  eyes  sparkled  with  an  unwonted  light ;  "listen 
to  me — ^I  will  reward  you,  if  I  can." 

"  I  seek  no  reward,"  said  Bob  Boy ;  "  you  are  a  Spaniard  who 
came  hither  to  fight  for  our  king,  and  against  those  lumbering 
louts,  the  Dutch,  who  came  from  King  William's  country — bodachs, 
who  know  not  a  stag's  horn  from  a  steer's  stump,  as  the  saying  is." 

"  Alas  I  {ay  de  mi  !)  how  little  I  thought  to  die  in  this  wild 
land^"  said  the  Spaniard,  closing  his  eyes,  while  his  voice  became 
more  and  more  husky ;  "  but  draw  nearer ;  keep  your  oath,  and  I 
shall  reward  you.  I  had  charge  of  our  treasure  chest ;  it  contains 
three  thousand  pistoles  of  Madrid  and  Malaga." 

"  And  where  is  this  chest  P"  whispered  Bob,  very  naturally  be- 
coming more  interested." 

"  It  is  on  board  a  small  galley  or  launch — which — which  lies 
wedged " 

"  Where — where  ?"  asked  MacGregor ;  for  the  Spaniard's  voice 
and  powers  were  failiDg  fast. 

"  Wedged  among  the  rocks,  near  where  we  formed  a  battery — " 

"  At  the  mouth  of  Loch  Duich  ?" 

"  I  know  not  how  you  name  it — but  'tis  there — there!" 

**  Grood ;  speak  on." 

"  Three  British  ships  of  war  are  hovering  off  the  coast,  and  that 
treasure  will  become  their  prize,  if  you  do  not  anticipate  them. 
The  pistoles  are — are — are  in  a  coffer  marked  with  the  cross  of 
Malta."     After  this,  the  poor  Spaniard  relinquished  his  English, 
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which  was  very  broken,  and  began  to  talk  and  pray  inodherently  in 
Spanish  and  Latin,  till  gradually  he  became  insensible,  and  in  less 
than  an  hour  had  ceased  to  exist. 

Bob  Boy  kept  his  word,  and  as  soon  as  Don  Jos^  was  dead,  he 
wrapped  1^  np  in  a  plaid,  and  conyeyed  him,  with  Alpine  play- 
ing a  lament  in  front,  to  Killdnich,  and  there  buried  lum  at  the 
east  end  of  that  ancient  church,  in  a  grave  over  which  he  placed 
a  rough  wooden  cross,  and  above  which  all  his  followers  fired  thrice 
their  muskets  and  pistols  in  the  air. 

That  the  Colonel  Don  Alonzo  de  Santarem  did  not  endeavour 
to  secure  the  military  chest  before  surrendering  to  General  Wight- 
man,  was  probably  because  he  was  menaced  by  the  Clans  of  Boss 
and  Munro,  who  hovered  between  him  and  the  sea,  and  by 
threatening  his  little  camp,  ultimately  enforced  his  capitulation. 

Bob  now  instantly  seized  boats,  and  with  half  his  followers 
departed  in  search  of  what  he  termed,  "  the  Spaniard's  legacy ;" 
while  Greumoch,  with  the  rest,  occupied  the  castle  of  Eilan  Donan, 
to  await  his  return.  It  was  evening  now.  After  a  long  and 
careful  search — a  search  which  a  dense  fog  impeded — ^in  a 
sequestered  creek  of  Loch  Duich,  the  MacGregors  found  the  craft 
they  sought,  partly  jammed  upon  a  reef.  She  appeared  to  be  the 
large,  hdf-decked  launch  of  one  of  the  Spanish  frigates,  both 
of  which  had  now  put  to  sea  and  disappeared.  She  lay  in 
a  deep  chasm  of  the  wild  rocks,  at  the  base  of  a  steep 
mountain,  the  sides  of  which  had  been  bared  and  rent  by  the 
scriddcms  of  a  thousai^d  years — ^for  so  the  natives  term  those 
water-torrents  which  at  times  hurl  down  gravel  and  massive  stones, 
in  vast  heaps,  to  desolate  the  fields,  the  shore,  or  whatever  may 
lie  at  the  foot  of  these  rugged  hills  in  Emtail  and  GlensheiL 

Here  dense  green  ivy  covered  the  brows  of  the  chasm  that 
beetled  over  the  sea,  and  under  it  the  hawks,  the  wild  pigeons, 
and  the  sea-birds  built  their  nests.  Lower  down  were  holes  audi 
fissures,  in  which  the  crabs  and  lobsters  lurked,  till  the  oountzy- 
women  came  in  boats  to  drag  them  out  with  old  com  sickles,  or 
other  iron  instruments,  and  by  their  songs  and  voices  to  scare  the 
sea-dogs  from  the  ledges,  where  they  lay  basking  in  the  sunshine. 

The  launch  was  mounted  with  patexturoes,  but  how  she  came  to 
be  in  such  a  situation  we  have  no  means  of  knowing ;  her  crew, 
which  consisted  of  some  thirty  Spanish  seamen,  though  all  well 
armed,  jumped  out  of  her,  and  fled  up  the  rocks  on  the  appearance 
of  the  MacGhregors,  as  they  knew  not  whether  they  were  friends 
or  foes,  and  were  scared  by  their  singular  costume  and  bare  limbs. 
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This  craft,  which  was  nndoubtedly  the  launch  of  one  of  the 
frigates  (that  is,  a  boat  of  the  largest  size,  for  carrjdng  great 
weight),  had  a  kind  of  half-deck  forward ;  and  nnder  the  hatch  of 
this,  which  was  well  seoored  by  locks,  bars,  and  iron  bands.  Bob 
bad  no  donbt  the  money  lay.  Just  as  he  and  a  number  of  his 
followers  sprang  en  board,  a  shout  from  some  of  them  who  were 
higher  up  on  the  rocks  drew  his  attention  to  the  seaward. 

The  fog  had  risen  now,  like  the  lower  end  of  a  thick  grey 
curtain,  showing  the  o£5ing  of  Loch  Alsh  sparkling  in  silver  ripples 
under  the  rising  moon ;  and  there  creeping  along  the  shore  were 
three  British  frigates — doubtless  the  three  of  which  the  dying 
Spaniard  had  spoken — under  easy  sail,  with  their  topsails,  white 
as  snow,  glittering  in  the  silvery  sheen,  though  darkness  yet  ob- 
scured their  lower  sails  and  hulls. 

Bight  before  the  wind  they  had  been  standing  up  Loch  Alsh, 
and  slightly  altering  their  course,  were  now  penetrating  that 
branch  of  it  which  is  named  Loch  Duich. 
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EIIAN  DONAir. 

Sailing  up  Loch  Duich,  favoured  by  the  fog,  they  had 
approached  unseen  to  within  a  mile  of  where  the  Spanish  launch 
lay  in  the  creek ;  and  midway  between  were  three  large  armed 
boats,  frill  of  seamen  and  marines,  pulling  in  shoreward  with  long 
and  easy  strokes.  Up,  up  went  tiie  fog  from  the  bosom  of  the 
brightening  lake, — ^up  the  steep  slopes  of  the  dark  mountains ; 
and  now  the  full  splendour  of  the  moon  shone  along  the  deep 
and  narrow  arm  of  the  Atlantic,  showing  the  bayonets,  cutlasses, 
and  broad*bladed  oars,  as  they  flashed  and  glittered  in  her  silver 
rays.  These  vessels  were  the  Mermaid,  the  Dover,  and  the  Stirling 
CasUe,  three  thirty-g^n  ships,  or  fourth-rates.  The  latter  was 
one  of  the  old  Scottish  fleet  amalgamated  with  the  English  at  the 
Union,  when  Scotland  had  a  complete  set  of  frigates  named  after 
her  royal  palaces  and  castles. 

The  sudden  appearance  and  close  proximity  of  their  approaching 
foes  somewhat  disconcerted  even  the  MacGregors ;  but  Bob,  who 
was  fall  of  strategy,  formed  his  plans  in  a  moment. 

"  Dioul !  "  said  he ;  "  to  have  this  prize — the  Spaniard's  legacy — 
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torn  out  of  our  teeth  at  this  moment  will  never  do !     We  must 
draw  the  attention  of  these  Sassenachs  to  another  point." 

"  How — how  P  "  asked  his  followers. 

"  By  firing  on  them." 

"  But  thej  are  beyond  range !  " 

"  Never  mind,"  said  Bob ;  "  they  will  soon  be  within  it." 

"  Your  plan — your  plan  P  "  asked  some,  with  anxiety. 

He  sent  twenty  of  his  best  marksmen  with  all  speed  to  a  point 
of  rock  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  above  where  the  launch  lay,  with 
orders  to  lure  the  enemy  along  the  shore. 

"  Away,  lads,"  said  he,  "  and  join  us  at  Eilan  Donan." 

Bunning  with  the  speed  of  hares,  the  MacGregors  scampered 
over  the  rocks,  loading  their  long  Spanish  guns  as  they  went,  and 
on  gaining  the  place  indicated,  crouched  among  the  whins  and 
heather,  from  whence  they  opened  a  fire  on  the  boats,  which  were 
barely  yet  within  range  of  the  firearms  then  in  use.  Flash,  flash, 
flash,  went  the  muskets  redly  out  of  the  dark  obscurity  along 
the  rocky  shore,  and  a  thousand  echoes  repeated  the  reports. 

The  challenge  was  soon  accepted.  A  cheer  rang  across  the 
shining  lake  from  the  man-o*-war  boats,  and  with  fresh  energy 
the  oarsmen  bent  them  to  the  task  of  rowing.  Ere  long  the 
marines  and  small-arm  men  began  to  reply  with  their  muskets ; 
but  they  never  hit  one  of  the  MacGregors,  who  were  protected  and 
concealed  by  bushes,  boulder-stones,  and  ridges  of  rock,  while  the 
crowded  boats  presented  a  large  mark  for  their  muskets,  which 
they  could  level  steadily  over  the  objects  which  protected  them. 

Leaping  from  rock  to  rock  and  from  bush  to  bush,  stooping 
down  to  reload  and  starting  up  to  fire,  the  MacGregors  lured  the 
boat's  crews  for  nearly  two  miles  up  the  loch  in  search  of  a  landing- 
place,  and  then  left  them ;  for  the  whole  twenty  marksmen,  with 
a  shout  of  defiance  and  derision,  plunged  down  a  dark  ravine,  and 
took  their  way  leisurely  to  Eilan  Donan  without  one  of  them 
being  injured,  while  on  the  other  side  several  unfortunate  fellows 
were  killed  and  wounded  in  the  baffled  boats  of  the  frigates. 

In  the  meantime  Bob  Boy  was  not  idle  on  board  the  launch. 

The  hatch  of  the  foredeck  was  soon  burst  open,  and  the  black 
coffer  described  by  the  Knight  of  Malta  as  being  the  military  chest 
of  the  Spanish  expedition — at  least  of  that  portion  which  his 
brother  commanded  —  was  found.  It  was  speedily  forced,  and 
there,  in  canvas  bags,  were  found  the  heavy  gold  pistoles  of 
Madrid  and  Malaga,  each  of  which  was  worth  sixteen  shillings  and 
ninepence  bterling. 
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Willie  tlie  firing  between  the  marksmen  and  the  boats*  crews 
was  proceeding  briskly,  bnt  receding  np  the  loch,  and  while  the 
frigates  with  their  starljoard  tacks  on  board  crept  closer  and  closer 
in  shore,  till  Bob  conld  hear  the  voice  of  the  leadsman  in  the  fore- 
chains  of  each  as  they  sounded  constantly  in  these — ^to  them — 
almost  anknown  waters^  he  and  his  men  were  filling  their 
dorlachs,  or  haversacks,  with  the  treasure,  after  which  they  eat 
and  drank  all  the  provisions  and  liquors  foxmd  in  the  launch, 
chiefly  a  bag  of  biscuits  and  a  keg  of  brandy. 

Then,  to  prevent  the  boat  from  becoming  a  prize  to  any  of  the 
king's  ships,  he  ordered  her  to  be  set  on  fire,  which  was  speedily  done 
by  thrusting  bundles  of  dry  branches  and  tarred  rope  under  the 
foredeck,  where  her  sails  were  stowed,  and  then  applying  a  'light. 

The  launch  burned  rapidly.  The  glare  of  the  conflagration 
and  explosion  of  the  pateraroes  as  they  became  heated,  soon 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  boats'  crews,  and  brought  them 
down  the  loch,  pulling  with  all  their  speed;  but  ere  they 
reached  the  creek  there  remained  only  a  heap  of  charred  and 
smouldering  wood,  with  the  brass  swivels,  or  pateraroes,  lying 
among  it.  By  this  time  Bob  Boy  and  his  men  had  crossed  the 
intervening  bills,  and  were  far  on  their  way  to  Lord  Seaforth's 
castle  of  Eilan  Donan. 

They  soon  reached  this  fine  old  fortress,  which  had  been  built 
by  Alexander  III.  to  protect  Loch  Duich  from  the  Danes,  and  of 
which  he  made  Colin  Fitzgerald  (a  brave  Irishman,  who  served 
under  his  banner  at  the  victory  of  Largs)  the  first  constable,  in 
the  year  1263.  It  consisted  of  a  square  keep,  the  walls  of  which 
measured  four  feet  thick.  It  was  surrounded  by  an  outer  rampart, 
and  by  water  at  full  tide.  Eilan  Donan  was  a  place  of  great  strength, 
and  the  keep  was  lofty  and  spacious.  The  oldest  parishioner  (in 
1793)  remembered  to  have  seen  Duncan  nan  Greagh  and  other 
Kintail  men  under  arms  on  its  leaden  roof,  and  dancing  there 
merrily,  ere  they  marched  to  the  battle  of  Sheriflinuii',  from 
whence  few  of  them  ever  returned. 

Here  Bob  Boy  und  the  MacQregors  took  up  their  quarters. 
Boaring  fires  were  lighted  in  the  great  kitchen,  and  a  couple  of 
deer  were  soon  roasting  and  sputtering  on  the  spits,  while  ale  and 
usquebaugh  went  joyously  round  in  quaichs,  cups,  and  long  black- 
jacks in  the  hall,  where  the  spoi^ — the  treasure  of  the  Spanish 
launch — was  fairly  portioned  out,  every  man  sharing  alike,  while 
a  large  sum  was  put  aside  for  old  and  poor  folks  at  home,  not 
forgetting  even  Paul  Crubach. 
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In  tlie  midst  of  all  this  the  boom  of  a  distant  cannon  was 
heard ;  another  and  another  followed ;  and  then  a  tremendous 
crash,  as  a  24-pound  shot  passed  through  the  windows  of  tho 
hall  and  tore  down  a  mass  of  masonry  opposite. 

All  rashed  to  the  windows  or  to  the  roof,  and  lo !  with  their 
broadsides  to  the  shore,  there  lay  two  of  the  frigates,  the 
Mermaid,  under  Commander  Samuel  Goodiere,  and  the  Dover^ 
under  Nicolas  Robertson,  with  their  foreyards  backed,  and  opened 
ports,  from  which  the  red  flashes  of  the  ordnance  broke  inces- 
santly, as  they  commenced  a  vigorous  cannonade  on  Eilan  Donan, 
which  they  had  special  orders  to  destroy,  as  a  stronghold  of  the 
house  .of  Seaforth. 

"  This  is  no  place  for  us  now,  lads,*'  said  Bob,  "  so,  ho  for  the 
march  home.  We  have  many  a  step  between  this  and  Balqu- 
bidder,  so  the  sooner  we  depart  the  better." 

Dislodged  thus  unexpectedly  from  Eilan  Donan,  to  reach  the 
mainland  Bob  and  his  hardy  followers  forded  that  portion  of  the 
isthmus  which  lay  under  water  when  the  tide  was  at  half  ebb» 
and  just  as  the  clear  summer  twilight  was  brightening  into  day, 
they  retired  among  the  mountains  that  look  down  on  the  Sheil. 

For  some  hours  they  could  hear  the  din  of  the  cannonade 
against  Eilan  Donan,  which  was  so  completely  battered  and 
destroyed,  that  little  or  nothing  remains  of  it  now,  save  ite  foun- 
dations, and  a  well  in  which,  a  few  years  ago,  a  quantify  of  plate 
and  firearms  was  discovered.  Several  of  the  cannon-balls  fired  on 
this  occasion  have  been  found  from  time  to  time  by  the  country 
people,  who  used  them  as  weighte  for  the  sale  of  butter  and  cheese. 

Not  content  itith  the  demolition  of  the  castle,  the  commanders 
of  the  frigates  landed  their  crews,  and  with  great  wantonness 
burned  the  old  church  of  KiUduich  to  the  ground,  and  pillaged 
the  poor  peasantry. 

This  severity  was  not  unrequited  by  Fate ;  for  we  learn  from 
Shomberg's  "  NaVal  Chronology,"  that  Captain  Nicolas  Boberteon 
was  soon  after  tried  by  a  court-martial  for  keeping  false  musters 
and  defittuding  the  Grovemment,  in  whose  cause  he  was  so 
zealous  when  in  the  Highland  lochs ;  and  on  the  4th  April,  1740, 
Samuel  Gk>odiere,  then  a  captain,  was  hanged  for  the  murder  of 
his  own  brother  on  board  H.M.S.  Bnhy  in  the  Bristol  Channel, 
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THE  HABFBB's  BANSOM. 

ToWABDS  the  evening  of  the  next  day,  the  MacGregors,  on  their 
homeward  march,  fonnd  themselves  in  the  country  of  the  Camerons, 
at  the  head  of  Loch  Arkeig,  a  long  and  narrow  sheet  of  water, 
lying  between  rugged  mountains,  and  stretching  far  away  towards 
Glen  Mhor  n'Albyn,  or  the  great  valley  of  Caledonia,  which  mns 
diagonally  across  the  kingdom  from  the  German  Sea  to  the 
Atlantic.  They  bivouacked  at  the  head  of  the  loch,  lighted  a  fire, 
and  having  no  enemies  in  the  neighbourhood,  prepared  to  pass  the 
night  pleasantly,  wrapped  in  their  plaids,  on  the  soft  blooming 
heather;  but  first  Bob  Boy  placed  two  sentinels  on  the  drove 
road  that  led  to  and  from  their  halting-place,  that  perfect  security 
might  not  be  neglected. 

The  summer  night  was  clear  and  warm,  and  every  star  shone 
brightly  amid  the  blue  ether ;  all  was  stillness  and  deep  silence, 
save  where  a  niountain  stream,  a  tributary  of  Loch  Arkeig, 
swept  down,  now  over  falls  and  stony  rapids,  or  among  bold  im- 
pending rocks  spotted  with  lichens  and  tufted  with  broom,  and  now 
among  pale  hazel  groves  and  black  clumps  of  red-stemmed  pine. 

The  MacGregors  had  scarcely  been  here  two  hours,  and,  weary 
with  their  march  and  lulled  by  the  hum  of  the  hurrying  stream, 
most  of  them  were  fast  asleep,  when  Bob  heard  his  sentinels  in 
violent  altercation  with  a  stranger ;  and  as  the  Gaelic  language 
is  deficient  neither  in  expletives  nor  maJedictions,  they  were  plenti- 
fully used  on  this  occasion.  On  sending  Gretmioch  to  ascertain 
the  cause  of  all  this,  he  soon  returned,  with  his  drawn  dirk  gleam- 
ing in  one  hand,  while  by  the  other  he  dragged  forward  a  harper, 
in  whom,  by  the  firelight.  Bob  immediately  recognized  Gillian 
Boss,  the  Islesman,  who  had  acted  as  their  guide  to  Glenshcil. 

He  was  a  man  weU  up  in  years ;  his  hair  and  flowing  beard 
were  snowy  white;  but  his  cheek  was  ruddy,  and  his  eyes  had  a 
meny  twinkle  which  showed  that  as  a  son  of  song  he  had  led  a 
jovial  life  and  a  roving  one,  though  among  turbulent  clans,  in  a 
wild  country  and  in  perilous  times. 

His  kilt  and  plaid  were  of  the  Boss  tartan,  which  is  gaily  striped 
with  red,  green,  and  blue ;  and  his  clairsach  or  little  Scottish  harp 
wad  slung  on  his  back  by  a  belt,  and  covered  with  a  case  of  tar- 
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paulin  or  tarred  canvas — probably  a  piece  of  a  boat-sail.  He  carried 
a  blackthorn  stick,  and  as  his  occupation  was  a  peacefol  one,  he  had 
no  weapon  save  a  dirk,  which,  like  the  mouthpiece  of  his  sporan, 
was  gaily  adorned  with  silver.  "  A  spy,  a  spy ! "  cried  the 
MacGregors,  starting  up  and  crowding  about  him  with  ominous 
expressions  in  their  weatherbeaten  faces. 

**  What  is  the  meaning  of  this,  thou  son  of  the  son  of  Alpine  ?  '* 
he  boldly  demanded  of  Bob,  in  his  figurative  Graelic ;  "  the  diildren 
of  the  Gael  should  not  draw  their  swords  on  each  other,  and  still 
less  on  a  son  of  song." 

"Yet,  son  of  song,"  replied  Eob,  drily,  "you  played  those 
Bosses  and  Munroes,  and  the  men  of  Morar  Chattu,  into  battle 
against  us  near  Dounan  Diarmed  *  in  Glenshiel — the  tomb  of  one 
whom  Ossian  loved.    Eh,  what  say  you  to  that  P  " 

"  There  have  been  cold  steel  and  hot  blood  between  our  people,*' 
began  the  Harper  in  a  gentler  tone. 

"  True ;  but  that  was  in  the  times  of  old ;  and  now  the  righteous 
cause  of  our  king  should  make  even  the  false  Whigs  true,  and 
eveiy  clan  unite  in  one." 

"  Even  the  Grahames  with  the  Clan  Alpine  ?"  said  the  haxper,. 
with  a  cunning  smile. 

"  Yes — even  the  Grahames  with  the  Clan  Alpine ! "  repeated 
Bob,  stamping  his  foot  on  the  heather.  "  I  could  find  in  my  heart 
forgiveness  for  them  all,  would  they  but  join  the  king." 

"  When  that  day  comes,  the  lamb  shall  share  the  lair  of  the 
lion,  and  the  cushat-dove  shall  seek  the  nest  of  gled  and  iolar,** 
replied  the  harper,  still  smiling. 

"  Whence  come  you,  and  where  is  your  home  P" 

"The  Isle  of  the  Pigmies,  in  the  west — far  away  amid  the  sea," 
replied  the  harper  with  a  sigh ;  "  and  would,  MacGregor,  I  were 
there  now,  where  its  black  rocks  are  covered  with  sheets  of  snowy 
foam,  where  the  wild  sea-birds  wheel  and  scream  above  the 
breakers,  and  where  the  level  sunshine  and  the  rolling  sea  go  far 
together  into  its.  gloomy  caves  and  weedy  chasms." 

The  harper  referred  to  one  of  the  Western  Isles,  a  little  solitary 
place,  where  stand  the  ruins  of  a  chapel,  and  where  it  was  believed 
a  dwarfish  race  were  buried  of  old ;  "  for  many  strangers  digging 
deep  into  the  earth  have  foxmd,  and  do  yet  find,"  says  Buchanan, 
"  little  round  skulls  and  tlie  bones  of  small  human  bodies,  that  do 
not  in  the  least  differ  from  the  ancient  reports  concerning  pigmies." 

*  A  warrior  of  Fingal,  whoBO  grave  lies  near  the  manso  of  Glensheil.  Morar 
Cbatttt  is  the  CeHic  name  of  the  Earls  of  Sutherland. 
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"  I  am  grieved,  harper,  that  jou  should  die  so  far  from  your 
kindred  and  their  burial-place,"  said  Bob,  gravely. 

"  Die  !  wherefore  should  I  die  P  "  asked  the  harper,  starting, 
while  his  countenance  fell. 

"  Oogh  aye ! "  exclaimed  several  MiicGregors,  who  were  yawning 
and  crowding  round ;  "just  let  the  bodach  be  hanged  at  once,  and 
then  we  shall  go  to  sleep  again." 

"  Or  would  you  prefer  to  be  drowned  ?  "  said  Greumoch ;  "  Loch 
Arkeig  is  close  by,  and  the  water  there  is  warm  and  deep." 

**  Neither  is  my  wish,"  said  the  harper,  fiercely ;  "  I  am  a 
guiltless  man,  and  demand  my  freedom ! " 

"  Why  were  you  in  the  ranks  of  the  king's  rebels  at  Glensheil  ?" 
asked  Bob,  sternly. 

"  I  was  not  in  their  ranks ! " 

"  You  played  them  into  battle." 
But  I  fought  not — nor  was  I  even  girded  with  a  sword." 
By  my  father's  soul,  that  mattered  little  1     A   minstrel — a 
harper — should  not  play  the  traitor  like  a  glaiket  gilly." 

"  I  went  but  to  suig  of  the  fight,  that  the  story  of  it  might  go 
down  to  future  times,  even  as  the  battles  of  our  forefathers  have 
come  down  by  the  songs  of  the  bards  to  us.  I  went  but  as  Ian 
Lorn  went  with  Montrose  to  Inverlochy.  Had  he  fought  there  and 
fallen,  who  would  have  told  us  how  he, 

"  The  bard  of  their  battles,  ascended  the  height 
Where  dark  Inverlodhy  overshadowed  the  fight, 
And  saw  the  CHan  Domiell  resistless  in  might ! " 

"  Have  you  so  committed  to  song  our  victory  at  Glensheil  P  " 
asked  MacGregor,  with  a  sharp  glance ;  but  the  harper  hung  his 
head.     '*  Ha !  then  what  sought  you  here  to-night  P  " 

**  Was  it  to  spy  upon  us  P "  added  several  MacGregors  with 
scowling  brows ;  "  answer,  Islesman,  while  your  skin  is  whole  I " 

"  By  the  Black  Stones  of  lona,  I  swear  that  I  knew  not  you 
were  in  the  land  of  Lochiel ! "  said  the  harper,  earnestly ;  "  and 
beware  how  you  spill  my  blood,  for  my  mother  was  one  of  the 
Camerons,  the  sons  of  the  Soldier  of  OvL  I  was  peacefully 
pursuing  my  way  to  the  fair  of  Kill-chuimin." 

**  It  may  be  so,"  said  Bob  Boy ;  '*  for  that  fair  is  almost  at 
hand.  Tie  him  to  a  tree ;  in  the  morning,  I  will  speak  with  him 
again." 

The  harper  submitted  in  silence,  and  wajB  bound  to  a  tree, 
when  a  plaid  was  thrown  over  him  and  his  harp,  as  a  protection 
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firom  the  dew;  and  Gremiioch,  with  a  true  Highland  grin  or 
grimace,  gave  him  a  dram,  saying,  "  As  it  u  the  hist  yon  are  likely 
to  get,  drain  the  qnaich." 

By  dawn  the  MacGhregors  were  all  afoot  again;  they  wiped 
and  mbbed  their  weapons  to  preserve  them  from  mst;  shook 
the  crystal  dew  from  their  Idlts  and  plaids ;  then  the  pipes  struck 
np  a  quick  step,  and  they  proceeded  on  their  homeward  way, 
taking  with  them  the  harper,  concerning  whom  Bob  Boy  had  given 
no  instructions,  for  he  was  loth  to  punish  him,  though  deeming 
that  he  deserved  to  be  so. 

For  two  days  he  conveyed  him  thus  a  prisoner,  telling  him  that 
if  he  was  actually  going  to  the  fiair  of  Kill*diuimxn  (or  the  burial- 
place  of  the  Cumins,  as  the  Highlanders  called  Fort  Augustus) 
his  time  would  not  be  lost,  as  their  way  lay  so  far  together. 

Towards  the  evening  of  the  second  day,  they  halted  on  a  wild 
moorland  waste,  caUed  Blair  na  Ganrahan,  or  the  moor  of  the 
circles,  for  there  amid  the  vast  expanse  of  purple  heather  were 
several  large  Druidical  rings,  wherein,  it  was  ccmfidently  affirmed, 
the  fairies  always  danced  on  the  Eve  of  St.  John ;  but  more 
especially  around  a  large  obelisk  which  stood  in  the  centre  of  one, 
and  was  covered  with  Bunic  figures. 

When  they  halted  in  this  desolate  place,  the  harper  became 
alarmed,  and  begged  so  earnestly  to  be  released  thai  Bob  said, — 

"  You  must  ransom  yourself " 

*'  Bansom! — do  you  speak  of  ransom  to  one  who  has  not  in  the 
world  a  coin  the  size  of  a  herring  scale  ?  " 

"  Bansom  yourself  by  a  song  or  a  story,  I  was  about  to  say. 
If  either  meet  with  the  general  i^proval  of  my  kinsmen,  yon  sh^ 
be  free — ^free  as  the  winds  that  shake  the  harebells  and  the  broom  on 
the  Braes  of  Balquhidder ;  but  fail  us  in  song  or  story,  and  by  the 
Greystone  in  Glenfruin,  you  shall  hang — hang  like  the  false 
cullion  I  deem  you ! " 

Gillian  Boss  made  a  double  Highland  bow ;  the  cord  was  taken 
from  his  wrists,  and  slung  with  a  noose  of  very  unpleasant 
aspect  over  the  Druid  monolith,  for  thereon  he  was  to  hang,  if 
he  failed  to  win  the  general  applause. 

The  poor  harper  eyed  it  wistfully,  and  then  seated  himself  on 
the  green  grass  in  the  centre  of  the  fairy  circle,  around  which 
the  MaoGregoTS  were  lounging,  with  their  arms  beside  them.  He 
uncased  his  harp,  and  after  ruzming  his  fingers  rapidly  throngk 
the  strings,  suddenly  seemed  to  change  his  intention  to  sing,  and 
said  he  would  tell  them  a  story.   A  murmur  of  aasant  responded. 
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On  that  vaat  pmple  moorland,  bounded  in  the  distance  hy  the 
oonntless  dark-blue  mountain  peaks  of  Argyle,  a  picturesque 
group  they  formed,  those  weather-beaten  clansmen,  in  their  gaxish 
tartans,  with  their  poUshed  weapons,  their  round  targets,  and  bare 
l^gs  stretched  upon  the  heather.  Then  there  was  also  the  green 
fairy  circle,  in  the  centre  of  which  rose  the  grey  old  obelisk,  and  at 
its  base  reclined  the  bearded  harper  on  his  harp.  The  sun  as  he 
set  beyond  the  western  peaks  crimsoned  like  a  sheet  of  wine  the 
heather  of  the  Blair  naOarrahan,  and  tipped  with  ruddy  light 
the  harper's  silver  beard  and  the  glittering  strings  of  his  harp,  as 
he  told  the  following  stoiy,  which  we  render  here,  not  in  his  poetical 
and  somewhat  iniiated  Gaelic,  but  in  ou,r  own  way. 


-•o*- 


CHAPTER  XLYin. 

XOBBAB  NA  SWEAS,  OS  TH£  LOBD  OP  THB  VZNISOK. 

Fas  away  in  the  north  of  Caithness  stands  the  castle  of  Braal, 
on  an  eminence  above  the  river  Thurso.  It  is  a  vast  square  tower, 
with  walls  of  great  thickness,  having  the  narrow  stairs  which  lead 
to  its  various  stories  formed  in  the  heart  of  them.  A  deep  fosse 
lies  on  its  north  side,  and  the  remains  of  various  other  ditches 
and  outworks  are  traceable  around  it. 

In  the  days  of  William  I.  of  Scotland,  sumamed  tJie  Lion, 
because  he  first  put  that  emblem  on  his  banners  and  seals,  this 
castle  was  one  of  the  many  residences  of  Harold  Earl  of  Caithness 
and  Count  of  Orkney,  Lord  of  Kirkwall,  Braal,  and  Lochmore,  who 
was  otherwise  named  Morrar  na  Shean,  or  Lord  of  the  Yenison, 
from  his  passionate  love  of  hunting  and  all  rural  sports. 

Yet  his  character  was  cruel,  fierce,  morose,  and  savage ;  and  he 
loved  hunting  chiefly  because  it  was  a  means  of  indulging  in 
bloodshed,  slaughter,  and  destruction^ 

He  brained  with  his  axe  every  hound  which  proved  faulty ;  and 
on  more  than  one  occasion,  huntsmen  who  had  erred,  violated  the 
mies  of  the  chase,  or  otherwise  incurred  his  displeasure,  were  tied 
to  trees  and  left  to  be  devoured  by  wolves.  One,  named  Magnus 
of  Staneland,  he  chained  to  a  low  rock  in  the  sea,  and  left  there 
to  perish  miserably  by  drowning  as  the  tide  rose. 

Harold  was  a  handsome  and  stately  man,  of  great  stature  and 
strength.  His  fair  hair  and  beard  were  curly  and  flowing;  but 
his  eyes  were  keen  and  wicked  in  expression,  and  his  brows  were 
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oyer  knitied  as  if  in  x>erpetaal  defiance  or  wrath,  nnless  at  times, 
when  gorged  with  food  or  flushed  with  wine,  he  joined  in  the 
chorus  of  the  harpers  who  sang  his  praises  at  his  banquets  and 
festivals. 

He  could  bend  a  stronger  bow  than  three  men  could  bend 
together.  He  was  wont  to  twirl  three  sharp  swords  at  once, 
catching  each  by  its  hilt  in  turn ;  and  he  could  walk  lightlj  and 
agilely  along  the  oars  of  his  great  birUnn,  or  galley,  when  it  was 
being  propelled  by  the  rowers,  most  of  whom  were  Finns  or 
Wends,  whom  he  had  captured  in  the  Baltic  and  chained  to  its 
benches,  as  slaves. 

Though  he  gave  vast  sums  towards  the  completion  of  the 
cathedral  church  of  St.  Magnus,  which  had  been  founded  at  Kirk- 
wall by  his  predecessor.  Count  Bognwald  of  Orkney,  in  1138,  he 
was  averred  to  be  at  heart  an  infidel;  and  Adam  Bishop  of 
Caithness,  an  amiable  and  gentle  prelate,  who  frequently  reproved 
his  excesses,  once  said  to  him, — 

*'  Earl  Harold,  are  you  a  heathen  or  a  believer  ?  Do  you  hope 
for  the  Yalhalla  of  Odin,  or  the  Heaven  of  the  Christians  P" 

**  1  believe  in  my  strong  arm  and  sharp  sword,"  said  he, 
haughtily.  "  Am  I  a  woman  or  a  boy,  that  thou,  a  mitred  monk, 
shouldst  question  me  thus  P  Moreover,  remember  that  I  would 
rather  be  addressed  as  Morrar  na  Shean — Lord  of  the  Yenison — 
than  as  lord  of  all  our  uncounted  isles." 

And  from  that  time  he  hated  the  old  bishop  in  his  heart ;  so  i 

much  so,  that  John  of  Harpidale,  one  of  his  chief  followers,  pro-  I 

posed  to  have  the  prelate  boiled  alive  in  the  great  hunting  cauldron, 
and  given  in  broth  to  their  hounds. 

The  earPs  galley  had  thirty  benches  of  rowers ;  its  pi-ow  was 
adorned  by  the  hc»d  of  a  horse,  richly  g^ded,  and  its  sides  and 
stem  shone  with  gilding  and  plates  of  burnished  brass ;  its  sails 
were  purple,  and  along  its  sid^  hung  the  shields  of  John  of  Har- 
pidale, Thorolf  Starkadder,  and  others,  who  were  his  vassals.  In 
its  prow  sat  twenty  bearded  harpers,  with  their  harps,  and  to 
their  songs  the  long  sweeps  of  the  rowers  kept  time. 

Wolves  are  said  to  have  followed  this  great  war-galley  along 
the  shore,  and  screaming  eagles,  carrion  crows,  and  other  birds 
ventured  out  to  sea  in  expectation  of  the  banquet  that  awaited 
them ;  for  in  his  quarrels  and  feuds  with  his  island  neighbours, 
Morrar  na  Shean  carried  havock  and  dismay  wherever  he  went, 
and  frequently  appropriated,  without  inquiry,  the  ships  that  sailed 
between  the  Baltic  coasts,  the  Elbe,  and  Flanders. 
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Then  when  his  galley,  with  its  purple  sails  shining  in  the  snn, 
and  its  long  red  streamers  floating  on  the  wind,  was  seen  clearing 
with  gilded  prow  the  stormy  seas  that  roll  round  the  Orcades  and 
Thnle,  it  spread  terror,  for  the  simple  people  of  the  isles  helieved 
it  had  been  built  by  the  gnomes  who  abode  in  the  sea-riven  caves 
of  Cape  Wrath,  and  that  they  had  constructed  it  with  such 
powerful  spells,  that  whenever  the  sails  were  spread,  they  directed 
its  course  wherever  the  Earl  wished,  without  an  order  being  issued. 

On  the  16th  of  April,  1150,  the  festival  of  St.  Magnus  the 
Martyr,  John  of  Harpidale  and  Thorolf  Starkadder,  on  feeling 
some  unpleasant  twinges  of  temporary  compunction  for  their 
misdeeds,  urged  the  Earl  to  visit  either  Home  or  Kirkwall ;  for 
so  great  was  the  sanctity  of  the  Patron  of  the  Isles,  that  the 
Orcadians  were  long  wont  to  decide  by  a  throw  of  the  dice 
whether  they  should  pay  their  devotions  at  the  shrine  of  St.  Peter 
or  the  Martyr  of  Orkney. 

Bat  Morrar  na  Shean  laughed  at  them,  and  swore  with  a  great 
oath  that  he  would  visit  neither,  as  he  had  merrier  work  to  do. 
Then,  collecting  a  great  train  of  followers,  he  sailed  away  north, 
up  the  Cattegat,  to  the  assistance  of  the  Eling  of  Denmark,  Wal* 
demar  the  Great,  who  had  recently  repaired  the  wall  of  Grotrick, 
subdued  the  pagans  of  Bugen,  and  called  himself  lord  of  all  the 
countries  northward  of  the  Elbe. 

Earl  Harold  was  long  gone,  and  silence  and  emptiness  reigned 
in  the  hall  and  chambers  of  Braal ;  but  there  were  peace  and 
repose  in  Caithness  and  the  Isles.  The  red  deer  roamed  on  the 
hills,  unscared  by  the  bay  of  hound  or  tlie  blast  of  horn ;  without 
fear,  the  fishers  put  fortii  to  cast  their  nets  in  Scapa  Flow  and 
the  Sound  of  Yell,  to  hunt  the  huge  whale  in  the  sandy  bays,  or 
the  tusky  walrus  on  the  seaweedy  rocks;  and  the  white-haired 
Bishop  of  Caithness  began  to  hope  that  they  had  all  seen  the  last 
of  the  terrible  Morrar  na  Shean. 

But  lo  I  one  day,  when  the  dark  scud  was  driving  fast  across 
the  northern  sky,  when  the  boiling  foam  rose  high  on  eveiy  storm - 
beat  cape  and  bluff,  when  the  wild  sea-fowl  were  flying  far  inland, 
and  the  hissing  waves  rolled  white  as  snow  over  the  skerries  of 
the  Pentland  Firth  and  the  black  Boars  of  Bungisbay  Head,  the 
well-known  purple  sails  of  the  great  birlinn  were  seen,  as  she  came 
flying  through  tiie  mist  and  spray,  with  her  long  sweeps  flashing 
and  the  sheen  of  helmets  and  budders  glittering  above  her  bul- 
warks in  the  partial  gleams  of  a  stormy  setting  sun. 

Then  fast  went  the  news  over  continent  and  isle  that  Morrar 
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na  SHean  Had  oome  again,  and  that  lie  had  brought  with  him,  out; 
of  the  distant  north,  the  Princess  Ghmhilda  as  his  wife — ^the  Cfoly 
danghter  of  Waldemar,  the  Danish  king ;  so  many  who  feared 
more  than  they  loved  him,  crowded  to  see  the  dame  who  was  now 
to  be  the  Laidy  of  Braal  and  mother  of  the  fntnre  Earls  >of 
Caithness  and  Counts  of  Orkney. 

With  the  wiry  tinkle  of  harps,  the  blare  of  brass  trumpets  and  of 
hunting-horns,  the  voices  of  the  rowers  mingling  with  the  regular 
plash  of  the  long  sweeps  to  which  they  were  chained,  the  great 
galley  came  into  the  Bay  of  Inver-thorsa  (or  the  mouth  of  the 
great  river  of  Thor),  whence  Thurso  takes  its  name ;  and  all  the 
people  of  Caithness  were  crowding  on  the  shore,  as  thickly  as  the 
gulls  and  cormorants  that  cluster  on  the  rocky  Clett,  which  guards 
the  entrance  of  the  haven. 

As  she  stepped  ashore,  the  grace  and  beauty  of  the  Danish 
princess  charmed  all ;  but  she  seemed  pale  and  sad,  for  she  had 
espoused  the  warlike  Harold  in  obedience  only  to  her  father's  wilL 
Yet  they  seemed  a  stately  pair. 

She  wore  a  blue  silk  tnnic,  a  long  flowing  mantle  of  fine  white 
cloth,  adorned  by  ribands  and  tassels  of  gold ;  a  veil  of  rich  laoe 
flowed  from  under  the  half-diadem  which  she  wore  above  her  golden 
tresses  in  virtue  of  her  rank  as  a  king's  daughter  and  an  earl's 
wife ;  and  she  had  massive  bracelets  and  armlets  of  gold. 

The  fierce  Harold  wore  his  lunch,  or  shirt  of  mail,  that  reached 
to  his  knees,  which  were  bare.  It  was  formed  of  fine  rings  of  the 
brightest  steel.  He  had  long  sandal-like  boots  of  thick  leather, 
studded  with  gilt  knobs ;  and  a  golden  serpent  surmounted  his 
helmet,  which  was  of  polished  steel.  His  mantle  was  of  purple 
silk,  and  hung  firom  his  shoulders  by  two  sparkling  brooches. 

Massive  bracelets  of  gold  and  rilver  were  on  his  wrists.  He 
carried  a  sword,  a  spear,  a  round  shield  of  steel  burnished  like  a 
mirror,  and  wore  at  his  right  side  a  mattaouslash,  or  long  Scottish 
arm-pit  dagger. 

John  of  Harpidale,  Thorolf  Starkadder,  and  others,  all  similarly 
armed,  leaped  noisily  ashore,  with  helmets  and  hauberks  ringing, 
and  brandished  their  swords  in  token  of  greeting  to  the  people,  and 
to  express  joy  on  treading  their  native  soil  again. 

And  now  the  gathered  multitude  divided  like  the  waves  of  the 
sea  to  make  way  for  an  aged  man  who  approached  with  a  gilded 
pastoral  staff  in  his  hand,  but  whose  garments  were  humble  as 
those  of  a  cowled  firiar.  He  was  Adam,  Bishop  of  Caithness,  and 
lately  Abbot  of  Melrose,  who,  preceded  by  his  crossbearer,  and 
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followed  by  many  eodeBiMtics  of  his  diocese^  came  to  bless  the 
newly-married  paur. 

The  Countess,  thongh  the  daughter  of  a  powerful  king,  knelt 
reverently  and  humbly  to  reoeiYe  the  oid  man's  benison ;  bat  not 
so  the  haughty  Earl,  who  had  swoni  neyer  to  bow  his  head  to 
mortal  man,  so  he  passed  proudly  on,  and  repaired  to  his  castle  of 
Braal. 

On  the  yery  day  after  his  arriyal,  he  quitted  the  Countess,  and, 
accompanied  by  John  of  Harpidale,  by  Thorolf  Starkadder,  and 
other  £ftTOiirite  companions,  departed  on  one  of  his  great  hunting 
expeditions. 

There  were  with  him  more  than  five  hundred  huntsmen,  armed 
with  bows,  arrows,  kniyes,  and'  spears ;  and  they  had  with  them 
at  least  two  hundred  of  the  strong,  wixy,  rough-haired  Scottish 
hounds,  to  scour  the  hills  for  game. 

For  many  days  the  sport  was  carried  oyer  hill  and  through 
yalley ;  and  every  night  &e  hunters  formed  a  camp.  A  fire  was 
lighted  of  fuel  piled  up  as  high  as  a  house,  and  often  the  houses 
of  the  poor  were  unroofed  for  the  purpose. 

The  glare  of  this  great  fire  was  visible  at  midnight  from  the 
mountains  of  Pomona  and  the  Pentland  Skerries  far  away  out  in 
the  lonely  ocean.  Around  it  were  scores  of  pots  and  kettles 
boiling  salmon  and  chickens ;  and  thereat  were  heathoocks,  caper- 
cailzie, ptarmigan,  venison,  boars'  haons,  and  partridges,  being 
baked,  broiled,  roasted^  or  stewed ;  while  ale,  usquebaugh,  oad 
wines  firom  Burgundy  and  the  Flemuigs  of  Ostende  were  drunk 
by  the  roystering  huntsmen,  who  often  danced  hand  in  hand 
round  the  vast  roaring  pyramid  of  flame,  as  their  pagan  sires 
were  wont  to  do  at  the  Baal-tein  feasts  of  old,  and  if  one  by 
chance  fell  in,  the  fun  was  all  the  greater. 

At  times  they  would  fill  their  cups  to  the  brim,  and  standing 
in  a  circle  round  Morrar  na  Shean,  whose  goldet  was  full  of  wine, 
of  ale,  and  of  usquebaugh  mixed  together,  they  shouted, — 

'*  Oh!  Lord,  let  the  wofld  be  turned  upside  down,  that  brave 
men  may  make  bread  out  of  it ! " 

And  then  the  cups  were  drained  and,  amid  wild  hurrahs,  flung 
high  into  the  air. 

Morrar  na  Shean^  though  he  lived  in  so  early  an  age  of  Scottish 
history,  was  not  without  some  skill  in  mechanics,  for  we  are 
informed  that  "  there  was  a  chest  or  some  kind  of  machine  fixed 
in  the  mouth  of  the  stream  below  the  castle  (of  Lochmore),  for 
catching  salmon  in  their  ingress  into  the  loch,  or  their  ^ess  out 
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of  it,  and  that  immediatelj  on  the  fish  being  entangled  in  the 
machine,  the  capture  was  announced  to  the  family  by  the  ringing^ 
of  a  bell,  which  the  struggles  of  the  fish  set  in  motion,  by  means 
of  a  fine  cord,  one  end  of'  which  was  attached  to  a  bell  in  the 
middle  of  an  upper  room,  and  the  other  end  to  the  machine  in  the 
stream  below." 

This  was  an  ingenious  fish-trap ;  but  while  the  Lord  of  the 
Yenison  pursued  his  more  furious  sports  and  drunken  orgies, 
the  poor  Princess  Gunhilda  was  left  in  utter  loneliness  at 
the  castle  of  Braal ;  and  the  long  nights  which  her  husband  spent 
in  roystering  among  his  wild  followers,  were  passed  by  her,  often 
in  tears,  and  at  the  deeply  arched  windows  of  the  lofty  hall  or 
of  her  bower  chamber,  watching  the  merry  dancers,  the  streamers 
of  the  northern  lights,  which  made  her  think  of  her  Danish  home, 
of  her  mother's  farewell  kiss,  of  the  castle  of  Axel-huis,  and  ihe 
green,  waving  woods  of  Zealand. 

Harold  was  soon  weazy  of  hia  wife,  for  her  extreme  gentleness 
tired  him,  and  he  loved  her  not,  though  he  longed  for  a  son — a 
little  Count  of  Orkney — to  heir  his  vast  possessions,  and  in  whose 
baby  face  he  might  see  his  own  ferocious  visage  reflected. 

He  prayed  at  holy  wells,  and,  candle  in  hand,  he  went  bare- 
foot in  sackcloth  garments,  with  ashes  on  his  head,  to  every  shrine 
of  sanctity  in  the  Northern  Isles;  he  sent  gifts  to  Adam  the 
bishop  and  offerings  to  the  altar  of  St.  Magnus  at  Kirkwall,  with 
silver  lamps,  rich  garments,  candles  of  perfumed  wax,  and  jars  of 
oil  and  wine;  seeking  in  return  of  the  prebendaries  only  their 
prayers  that  he  might  have  a  son ;  but  on  the  Yule-day  of  1153, 
the  Countess  had  a  dattghter,  whom  she  named  after  her  mother 
the  Queen,  Algiva. 

Morrar  na  Shean  was  furious  with  disappointment ;  he  reviled 
Bishop  Adam,  and  threatened  to  bum  hia  cathedral,  where  prayers 
had  proved  of  so  little  avail.  Then  for  days  and  nights  he  sat 
drinking  with  John  of  Harpidale  and  Thorolf  Starkadder ;  and 
thereafter  ordering  his  great  galley  to  be  got  in  readiness,  they 
put  to  sea,  and  were  driven  by  a  storm  so  far  as  Bona,  a  lonely 
isle  which  lies  £ur  amid  the  Atlantic  sea,  thirty  leagues  westward 
of  the  Orcades.  In  Bona  was  a  little  chapel,  dedicated  by  a 
chief  of  the  isles  to  St.  Bonan,  and  it  was  said  to  be  guarded  by 
an  unseen  spirit ;  for  if  any  person  in  the  island  died  and  a  shovel 
was  placed  near  the  altar  overnight,  a  grave  was  found  ready  dug 
in  the  morning. 

The  place  was  lonely  and  solemn,  for  no  sound  was  ever  heard 
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there  but  the  sough  of  the  gustj  sea-breeze,  and  the  mournful 
moan  of  the  white  waves  as  they  domb  the  echoing  rocks. 

Sad  and  soothing  as  the  scene  was,  jet  in  sheer  despite  at  being 
driyen  so  far  away,  Morrar  and  his  followers  ravaged  this  poor 
place,  destroyed  the  chapel,  and  slew  some  of  the  people  on  the 
adjacent  island  of  Suliska.  But  the  vengeance  of  Heaven  pursued 
them ;  for  when  returning,  the  great  galley  struck  upon  the  Clett, 
a  rock  four  hundred  feet  in  height,  near  the  entrance  of  Thurso 
Bay,  and  many  of  her  crew  were  drowned. 

Prior  to  this,  Morrar  na  Shean  had  ceased  to  address  Heaven, 
and  now  appealed  to  the  idols  of  his  forefathers.  He  visited  the 
Temple  of  the  Moon  in  Innistore,  and  at  midnight,  with  strange 
barbaric  rites,  on  his  bare  knees,  spilt  some  of  his  blood  by  the 
self-infiicted  stab  of  a  dagger,  on  the  central  stone  of  Power. 

This  was  a  great  obelisk  carved  with  serpents,  and  the  jorma* 
gpmdr  or  great  sea-snake,  the  emblem  of  eternity ;  and  with  many 
mystic  emblems  and  Bunic  inscriptions ;  and  there  between  mid* 
night  and  mom,  he  prayed  for  the  assistance  of  the  Moon,  of 
Odin,  and  Thor.  But  all  this  mummeiy  was  vain ;  for  on  his 
return  he  found  that  the  Countess  had  given  birth  to  a  second 
daugMer,  whom  she  had  named  Erica ;  and  in  the  blindness  of 
his  wrath  the  Earl  struck  her  with  his  hand  clenched  in  his  steel 
glove,  and  threatened  to  toss  the  child  from  the  windows  of  Braal 
into  the  Thurso. 

Again  with  John  of  Harpidale,  with  the  long-bearded  Thorolf, 
and  other  roysterers,  he  put  to  sea  in  the  great  galley,  and  sailed 
into  the  Baltic,  where  they  aided  King  Waldemar  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  famous  city  of  lomsberg,  the  stronghold  of  the  northern 
pirates,  whom  on  his  return  the  Earl  imitated,  for  he  destroyed 
several  towns  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  and  robbed  the  churdies 
of  their  holy  vessels.  Then  the  Earl  sought  the  aid  of  enchanters 
and  wizards,  and  passed  whole  nights  in  dark  caverns  and  pine 
forests,  where  Druid  circles  stood,  hoping  to  see  elves,  demons, 
gnomes,  or  fairies ;  but  sought  in  vain. 

He  next  sailed  to  the  Isle  of  Bugen,  where  the  Wends  were 
still,  in  the  twelfth  century,  unbaptized  pagans,  who  worshipped 
Svantavit,  the  God  of  Light,  in  their  capital,  Arcona,  which  is 
situated  on  a  high  rock  above  the  waves  of  the  Baltic. 

Svantavit  was  a  monstrous  idol  having  four  heads;  but  he 
was  consulted  as  an  oracle,  and  the  captain  of  every  merchant 
ship  which  made  a  good  voyage  was  compelled  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  priests  of  his  temple. 
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In  the  liands  of  this  idol  was  a  connioopiay  which,  in  the  fixst 
month  of  every  year  was  filled  with  precious  wine ;  by  looking' 
into  what  remained  of  it  at  Ynletide»  tiie  chief-prieat  conld  pre- 
dict peace  or  war,  dearth  or  plenty  for  the '  ensning  year ;  and 
this  absnrd  paganism  existed  in  Bngen  nntil  the  middle  of  tke 
thirteenth  century.  Batzo,  Xing  of  the  Isle,  was  a  famous  but 
aged  warrior,  who  had  destroyed  the  flourishing  city  of  Lubeck  in 
1134 ;  so  to  him,  and  to  the  chief-priest,  the  Earl  appealed,  and  laid 
at  the  foot  of  their  hideous  idol  in  Arcona  all  the  plunder  of  the 
Christian  churches — chalices  of  gold,lamp6  of  silver, croziers  studded 
with  precious  stones,  and  altar-cbths  covered  with  embroidery. 

The  priest  accepted  the  plunder,  ascended  a  ladder,  and  peeped 
into  the  horn  in  the  hands  of  the  idol,  where,  as  he  averred,  he 
conld  see  amid  the  wine  the  figure  of  a  little  boy,  with  as  earl's 
coronet  on  his  head,  and  a  sword  in  each  hand.  So^onror  na 
Shean  with  joy  spread  his  purple  sails  upon  the  northern  8ea»  and 
came  home  to  find  that  the  Countess  had  brought  into  the  world 
a  third  daug1Ue9%  whom  she  named  Thora.  The  Earl  was  ready  to 
expire  with  passion. 

"  Let  us  return  to  Arcona !  "  said  Thorolf  Starkadder. 

"  For  what  purpose,  fool  P  "  asked  the  Earl,  gruffly. 

"  To  destroy  the  temple  of  Svantavit,  hang  the  false  priest,  and 
bum  his  idol." 

"  Nay,"  said  Morrar  na  Shean,  grinding  his  teeth.  ''  I  shall 
take  ollter  vengeance  upon  £a.te,  for  fate  has  conspired  against 


me. 


"  How — ^how  ?  "  asked  his  followers. . 

"  Anon,  ye  shall  hear ! " 

"  Shall  we  not  eee  ?  "  asked  Thorolf^  grimly,  for  he  was  a  lover 
of  mischief  and  cruelty. 

"No,"  replied  Morrar,  briefly,  as  he  gnawed  his  yellow 
moustaches  in  wrath. 

{To  he  e<mtinfied,) 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  A  POOR  LITTLE  WIDOW, 

WnO  BT  ETHSBOT  A5D   FEBSEVEEAKCE    BECAME    THE  FOtmDBESS  OF  A 

POWBBPUL  COLOKT. 

BY  MRS.  RTMER  JONES. 


Ik  one  of  the  western  counties  of  England  stands  a  qniet  little 
Tillage,  boasting  bat  few  inhabitants.  The  cottages  of  which  it 
consists  are  clnstered  ronnd  a  village  green.  Amongst  them  yon 
may  notice  one  prettier  than  ihe  rest,  the  dwelling  of  the  Tillage 
shopkeeper;  behind  it  is  a  garden,  with  flowers  and  wall-frnit, 
and  an  orchard  famons  for  Ihe  best  apples  and  pears  for  many 
miles  ronnd.  A  beantifhl  sight  the  orchard  was  on  the  fine  May 
morning  on  which  my  tale  begins  :  the  trees,  white  with  blossoms, 
gsre  ample  promise  of  a  rich  harvest,  and  delighted  the  eyes  of  its 
owner,  old  John  Tomkins,  who  had  strolled  in  to  haTe  a  look  at 
his  trees,  and  to  reckon  how  many  boshels  of  apples  he  might 
expect  from  them.  He  was  very  well  pleased  with  the  prospect, 
and  went  merrily  off  to  his  business  in  the  shop.  He  was  not  the 
only  xndiTidnal  busy  in  the  orchard.  Wandering  along  in  search 
of  a  home,  a  poor  little  widow  had  entered,  attracted  by  the 
bright  and  cheering  look  of  the  place.  Solitary  as  she  now  was, 
she  had  once  been  a  member  of  a  nnmerons  and  powerful  family, 
who  had  lived  together  in  prosperity  and  happiness ;  bat  a  season 
of  mrasnal  indemen^^  had  been  most  disastrous  to  them.  All  their 
nsnal  employments  had  bton  stopped,  and,  seeing  no  prospect 
of  better  times  at  hand,  after  putting  to  deaih  all  the  infants  of 
the  don,  almost  all  the  indiTiduals  who  composed  it  pined,  and 
sunk,  and  died.  Few,  Tery  few,  had  been  tiie  surrivors :  these 
had  fled,  apart  from  each  other,  to  seek  an  asylum,  where  they 
might  rest  in  seearity.  One  of  the  fugitives  was  our  poor  little 
widow.  She  had  bton  fortunate  enough  to  find  a  safe  retreat  in 
a  subterranean  cavern,  and  hod  hidden  herself  there  till  the  winter 
hod  passed  away.  At  last,  fresh  life  and  hope  reviving  with 
returning  spring,  she  had  sallied  forth  to  seek  fbr  an  abode  more 
suited  to  her  present  wants  and  to  her  former  position  in  life. 
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She  was,  as  I  have  told  jon,  of  noble  birth,  and  this  her  stature 
and  her  dress  betokened :  her  robe  was  of  black  velvet ;  she  waa 
adorned  with  head-ornaments  and  more  than  one  girdle  of  gold. 

Bat  how  conld  a  lady  in  such  attire  enter  the  orchard  unnoticed  ? 
Ah,  I  must  let  you  into  the  secret. 

The  little  widow  was  not  a  woman,  but  a  wasp.  All  the 
winter  she  had  remained  in  her  little  cave  (it  had  formerly  been  a 
portion  of  the  dwelling  of  some  old  mole),  with  her  wings  folded 
upon  her  breast ;  she  had  waited  till  spring  should  return  and  give 
promise  of  better  things.  And  now,  awakened  to  life  and  enei^ 
by  the  bright  beams  of  the  sun  and  the  songs  of  the  birds,  she 
flew  roxmd  the  orchard,  her  eyes  keenly  examining  every  spot ;  she 
fixed  at  length  on  a  sunny  bank,  on  tiie  top  of  which  was  an  old 
fence,  dividing  the  orchard  from  the  garden,  and  there  she 
alighted. 

A  great  task  was  before  her — the  task  of  building  a  city  which 
might  at  least  contain  10,000  inhabitants.  Ko  assistance  had  she. 
She  must  begin  her  work  alone.  The  city  mast  be  a  subterrajiean 
city,  so  far  underground  as  to  be  couched  fix)m  the  attacks  of 
enemies.  So  she  commenced  her  operations  as  a  mining  engineer, 
and  without  tools  to  work  with,  except  her  jaws  and  her  feet.  She 
soon  contrived  to  excavate  a  hole  in  the  bank.  Deeper  and  deeper 
she  dug,  till  she  quite  disappeared  from  view.  She  managed  her 
work  so  well  tiiat  none  of  the  earth  surrounding  the  hole  fell  into  it 
again,  and  all  that  she  dug  out  she  carried  to  a  distance*  so  as  to 
keep  everything  neat  about  her ;  patiently  and  industriously  she 
worked,  until,  by  days  of  untiring  labour,  she  had  fonned  a 
winding  passage  of  more  than  a  foot  in  length,  and  then  the 
entrance  to  the  retreat  was  complete.  The  next  thing  was  to 
prepare  the  ground  for  building,  and  for  this  the  poor  little  wasp, 
by  her  own  unassisted  strength,  must  excavate  a  wide  cavern, 
affording  sufficient  space  for  the  wants  of  her  colony ;  but  although 
the  task  seemed  gigantic  for  a  creature  of  such  diminutive  sise* 
her  energies  were  equal  to  it,  and  her  simple  tools  &r  more  efficient 
than  any  which  we  possess.  It  was  not  long  before  this  part  of 
her  labour  was  aJso  done,  and  the  whole  nicely  cleaned  and 
smoothed.  Now  came  the  far  more  serious  task  of  building  the 
palace.  In  the  first  place,  where  could  she  procure  the  matenals? 
She  had  considered  that  point  when  she  chose  the  spot  for  her 
dwelling.  The  old  fence  on  the  top  of  the  bank  was  just  what 
she  wanted.  She  flew  to  a  part  of  it  which  was  old  and  weather- 
beaten,  and  patiently  stripped  from  it  some  slender  fibres ;  these 
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Bhe  rolled  up  into  a  ball,  and  carried  the  treasure  to  Her  new 
abode.  There  she  carefully  mixed  them  with  a  kind  of  glue, 
which  she  dropped  from  her  mouth,  and  kneaded  the  paste  till  it 
was  fit  for  her  purpose.  Now,  wasps  have  a  custom  of  building, 
not  from  the  bottom,  but  from  the  top ;  so '  our  little  architect 
spread  her  mixture  out  wide  and  thin,  and  added  more  and  more 
of  the  fibre-paste,  till  a  brown-paper-like  roof  was  spread  out  at 
the  top  of  the  vaulted  cayem,  leaving  room  to  pass  in  and  out  of 
the  entrance ;  and  as  one  thickness  of  her  fibre-paper  would  have 
been  £ur  too  slender  a  protection,  she  spread  sheet  under  sheet, 
with  a  little  space  between  each,  to  keep  any  rain  from  entering 
the  roof  of  her  dwelling.  The  apartments  for  her  young  family 
were  her  next  concern.  Beginning  at  the  top,  she  worked  till 
she  had  constructed  all  around  a  wall  of  about  an  inch  in  depth, 
which  joined  the  roof,  and  partitioned  the  enclosed  space  into 
separate  chambers ;  and  as  she  constructed  each  she  deposited  in  it 
an  egg. 

Now  these  little  chambers,  though  they  had  roofs  and  sides, 
had  no  bottom ;  so,  to  keep  the  eggs  from  falling  out,  the  wasp 
glued  each  of  them  to  the  wall  of  the  cell  in  which  it  was  placed ; 
and  having  completed  this,  flew  away  to  refresh  herself  among  the 
neighbouring  flowers.  But  she  did  not  visit  them  for  her  own 
benefit  alone,  for  she  had  now  been  more  than  a  week  at  her 
labour,  and  by  this  time  the  first-laid  eggs  wore  hatched,  and  out 
of  them  had  come  a  number  of  littie  round  hungry  grubs,  which 
had  attached  themselves  securely  to  the  walls  of  their  cells.  The 
mother  hastened  to  her  children,  and  putting  her  head  into  their 
apartments,  dropped  into  the  mouth  of  each  a  littie  of  the  nectar 
which  she  had  obtained.  Each  day  new  grubs  were  hatched,  and 
their  parent  fed  them  with  untiring  care.  And  now,  when  she 
returned  with  food,  the  elder  ones  of  the  family,  grown  bolder  and 
stronger,  put  out  their  heads,  and  gaped  like  littie  birds  for  their 
expected  dinner.  They  had  a  plentiful  supply,  for,  besides  the 
nectar  for  the  newly-born,  she  had  brought  some  delicate  morsels 
of  more  solid  food  for  the  elder  branches  of  her  family.  On  this 
they  thrived  so  well,  that  there  was  no  longer  any  danger  of  their 
falling  out,  the  size  of  their  bodies  alone  keeping  them  tight  in 
their  cells,  so  that  a  further  change  became  necessary.  At  the 
end  of  a  fortnight,  when  the  mother  came  to  feed  her  children,  she 
found  that  the  elder  ones  had  each  woven  for  itself  a  littie  silken 
web,  which  closed  the  entrance  of  its  apartment.  Still  the  work 
of  the  mother-wasp  increased,  for  she  had  every  day  more  and 
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more  young  ones  to  feed ;  and  ahe  foresaw  that  a  new  story  most 
be  added  to  her  house.    To  prepare  fcur  this  she  lengthened  the 
walls  with  untiring  industry ;  but  she  was  no  longer  to  work  ak>ne, 
for  about  ten  days  after  the  elder  grubs  had  shut  themselyes  up 
in  their  cells,  there  burst  forth  from  each  a  perfect  wasp — not  so 
majestic  in  appearance  as  their  mother,  but  most  valuable  members 
of  society, — active,  useful  little  workers ;  and  to  help  her  at  once 
they  went  and  sallied  forth  in  search  of  provisions.     Having  soon. 
satisfied  their  own  moderate  wants,  they  returned  with  a  plentifiil 
supply  of  food  for  the  nurslings.     They  had  met  with  a  bee  with 
its  hAg  fall  of  honey ;  had  killed  it,  and  brought  home  both  the 
honey  and  choice  portions  of  its  body.    While  the  younger  ones 
fed,  tibere  was  plenty  of  work  to  do.  A  new  tier  of  cells  had  to  be 
built,  and  some  of  the  wasps  set  to  work  at  that  in  a  most 
orderly  manner.     Each  provided  itself  with  a  ball  of  fibre,  and 
selecting  a  certain  space  to  work  upon,  they  did  not  interfere 
with  each  other.    The  ceiling  for  the  second  tier  of  cells  being 
constructed,  to  join  it  quite    firmly   to  the    first   story  they 
united  them  together  by  pillars  erected  at  intervals,  to  make  a21 
solid  and  strong.     The  second  range  of  apartments  was  80<Ma 
occupied ;  in  each  of  these  the  mother  laid  an  egg,  and  assisted 
her  industrious  children  in  their  labours.     But  the  former  ceUs  did 
not  remain  untenanted ;  the  busy  little  workers  cleared  them  well, 
and  as  soon  as  they  were  ready  for  occupation  the  mother  laid 
eggs  in  them  likewise.     Everything  in  the  colony  was  azranged  so 
as  to  promote  order  and  convenience,  and  even  separate  openings 
for  entering  and  leaving  the  nest  were  made. 

But  though  peaceful  among  themselves  they  were  not  without 
disturbance,  for  they  had  enemies  at  hand  to  whom  wasp-grubs  were 
a  dainty  fare.  This  danger  had,  however,  been  provided  against. 
From  some  of  the  later  closed  cells  had  come  forth  valiant  brothers, 
the  defenders  of  the  nest :  from  them  sentinels  were  chosen,  and 
placed  at  each  of  the  doors,  to  give  warning  of  invasion.  Wdl 
they  did  their  duty,  and  boldly  repulsed  every  attack. 

A  bold  insect  adventurer  one  day  contrived  to  enter,  and  before 
he  could  be  secured  he  had  killed  three  of  the  infant  grubs.  Short 
was  hiB  triumph.  Suiiotmded  by  the  infariated  guard,  and 
pierced  with  wounds,  he  fell,  a  victim  to  his  rashness.  Hjb  body 
lay  but  a  short  time  on  the  floor  of  the  nest  It  was  dragged 
forth  by  the  brothers,  for  one  of  the  empk>yments  assigned 
them  was  that  of  removing  by  their  superior  strength  whatever 
might  encumber  the  passages. 
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Week  after  week  passed  on,  month  after  month,  and  still  the 
colony  increased,  and  stiU  the  never-tiring  mother  worked  on, 
aided  by  her  indostrions  offspring.  Meanwhile  the  blossoms  in 
the  orchard  had  given  place  to  i^  abundant  crop  of  fruit,  which 
John  Tomkins  viewed  with  pride,  and  which  his  boys  were  beginning 
to  gather.  The  plums  in  the  garden  hung  ripe  and  tempting  on 
their  stalks,  and  Uie  bees  had  nearly  filled  their  combs  with  honey. 
In  our  colony  a  lower  and  larger  range  of  cells  had  been  con- 
structed ;  the  mother  had  deposited  in  them  precious  eggs,  to  be 
nourished  with  peculiar  care,  for  from  them  would  proceed  the 
daughters  of  the  hive  and  foundresses  of  distant  colonies.  Several 
thousands  were  now  the  inhabitants  of  tJie  nest,  and  additional 
efforts  had  to  be  made  for  the  supply  of  food.  The  ripe  plums 
were  a  ready  resource,  and  while  some  were  busied  with  these,  the 
bolder  spirits  attacked  the  bees  in  their  stronghold,  and  forced 
from  them  a  store  of  honey.  Insects  of  aJl  sorts  fell  a  prey  to 
them ;  thev  hesitated  not  to  attack  all  that  was  within  their  reach. 
All  was  p^speriiy  wiifain  the  hive ;  bat  oiu.  tudacky  day  a  party 
of  marauders  were  attracted  by  a  new  and  delightful  object.  John 
Tomkins  having  emptied  a  sugar  cask,  had  rolled  it  out  into  the 
road,  for  the  boiefit  of  the  village  children.  Little  hands  were 
soon  busy  scraping  off  the  sugar,  and  two  greedy  little  urchins 
had  even  crept  inside  the  cask,  when  a  laige  band  of  wasps  settled 
upon  it  to  share  the  spoiL  A  dismal  affiray  ensued,  and  the  wasps 
for  a  time  had  the  best  of  it.  But  their  victory  was  a  short  one, 
Unr  they  were  watched  back  to  their  nest,  and  they  and  their 
citadel  were  devoted  to  destruction.  That  very  night  Jdtm 
Tomkins  and  his  boys  crept  silently  out.  They  dug  a  hole 
beneath  the  nest,  and  filled  it  with  chips  and  dead  branches  from 
the  apple-trees,  and  setting  fire  to  it,  recklessly  destroyed  in  a  few 
minutes  what  the  untiring  labour  of  so  many  months  had  achieved, 
and  the  poor  wasp  and  her  industrious  children  all  perished 
together  in  the  flames. 

Little  did  John  Tomkins  and  his  boys  imagine,  when  they  com- 
mitted this  work  of  cruelty,  that  a  wasp's  nest  was  a  structure  on 
which  so  much  time  and  patient  industry  had  been  bestowed. 
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WHY  I  DID  NOT  BECOME  A  SAILOR. 

By  R.  M.  BALLANTYNE, 
Auaor  qf  "The  Wild  Han  qf  a«  Weti,"  tic 


CHAPTER  IX. 

On  recoTering  from  the  Btunning  effects  of  the  blow  that  Lad 
felled  me,  I  found  myself  lying  on  a  hard  earthen  floor,  surrounded 
by  deep,  impenetrable  darkness. 

"  Are  you  there,  Jack  P"  I  sighed  faintly. 

"  Ay,  Bob,  I'm  here — at  least,  all  o*  me  that's  left.  I  confess 
to  you  that  I  do  feel  a  queer  sensation,  as  if  the  one  half  of  my 
head  were  absent  and  the  other  half  awanting,  while  the  brain  lies 
exposed  to  the  atmosphere.     But  I  suppose  that's  impossible." 

"  Where  are  we,  Jack  P" 

"  We're  in  an  outhouse,  in  the  hands  of  planters ;  so  I  made 
out  by  what  I  heard  them  say  when  I  got  my  senses  back ;  but 
I've  no  notion  of  what  part  o'  the  world  we're  in.  Moreover,  I 
don't  care.  A  man  with  only  one  leg,  no  head,  and  an  exposed 
brain,  isn't  worth  caring  about.  J  don't  care  for  him — not  a 
button." 

"  Oh,  Jack,  dear,  don't  speak  like  that — I  can't  stand  it." 

"  You're  lying  down,  a'nt  you  P*'  inquired  Jack. 

"Yes." 

"  Then  how  d'you  know  whether  you  can  stand  it  or  not  P" 

I  was  so  overcome,  and,  to  say  the  truth,  surprised,  at  my  com- 
panion's recklessness,  that  I  could  not  reply.  I  lay  motionless  on 
the  hard  ground,  meditating  on  our  forlorn  situation,  when  my 
thoughts  were  interrupted  by  the  grating  sound  of  a  key  turning 
in  a  lock.  The  door  of  the  hut  opened,  and  four  men  entered, 
each  bearing  a  torch,  which  cast  a  brilliant  glare  over  the  hovel 
in  which  we  were  confined.  There  was  almost  nothing  to  be  seen 
in  the  place.  It  was  quite  empty.  The  only  peculiar  thing  that 
I  observed  about  it  was  a  thick  post,  with  iron  hooks  fixed  in  it, 
which  rose  from  the  centre  of  the  floor  to  the  rafters,  against 
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wlucH  it  was  nailed.  There  were  also  a  few  strange-looking 
implements  Hanging  ronnd  the  walls,  bnt  I  conld  not  at  first  make 
ont  what  these  were  intended  for.  I  now  perceived  that  Jack  and 
I  were  chained  to  the  wall. 

Groing  to  the  fonr  comers  of  the  apartment,  the  four  men  placed 
their  foar  torches  in  four  stands  that  seemed  made  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  then  approaching  ns,  ranged  themselves  in  a  row  before 
US.  Two  of  them  I  recognized  as  being  the  men  we  had  first  seen 
in  the  swamp ;  the  other  two  were  strangers. 

"  So,  mj  bucks,"  began  one  of  the  former — a  hideous-looking 
man,  whose  personal  appearance  was  by  no  means  improved  bj  a 
closed  eye,  a  flattened  nose,  and  a  swelled  cheek,  the  result  of 
Jack's  first  flourish  of  his  wooden  leg — "  so,  we've  got  you,  have 
weP    The  hounds  have  got  you,  ehP" 

"  So  it  appears,"  replied  Jack,  in  a  tone  of  quiet  contempt,  as 
he  sat  on  the  ground  with  his  back  leaning  agamst  the  wall,  his 
bands  dwped  above  his  solitary  knee,  and  bk  ihnmbs  revolving 
round  each  other  slowly.  "  I  say,"  continued  Jack,  as  an  expres- 
sion of  concern  crossed  his  handsome  countenance,  "  I'm  (^raid 
you're  damaged,  rather,  about  your  head-piece.  Your  eye  seems 
a  little  out  of  order,  and,  pardon  me,  but  your  nose  is  a  little  too 
flat — ^just  a  little.  My  poor  fellow,  I'm  quite  sorry  for  you ;  I 
really  am,  though  you  are  a  dog." 

The  man  opened  his  solitary  eye  and  stared  with  amazement 
at  Jack,  who  smiled,  and,  putting  his  head  a  little  to  the  other 
side,  returned  the  stare  with  interest. 

"You're  a  bold  fellow,"  said  the  man,  on  recovering  a  little 
from  his  surprise. 

"  I'm  sorry,"  retorted  Jack,  "  that  I  cannot  return  you  the 
compliment." 

I  was  horrified.  I  saw  that  my  poor  friend,  probably  under 
the  influence  of  madness,  had  made  up  his  mind  to  insult  and 
defy  our  captors  to  their  teeth,  regardless  of  consequences.  I  tried 
to  speak,  but  my  lips  refused  their  office.  The  man  grinned 
horribly  and  gnashed  his  teeth,  while  the  others  made  as  though 
they  would  rush  upon  us  and  tear  us  limb  from  limb.  But 
their  chief,  for  such  the  spokesman  seemed  to  be,  restrained 
them. 

"  Hah ! "  he  gasped,  looking  fiercely  at  Jack,  and  at  the  same 
time  pointing  to  tiie  implements  on  the  wall,  "  d'ye  see  these 
things?" 

"  Not  being  quite  so  blind  as  you  are,  I  do." 

u.  2  X 
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D'ye  know  wliat  they're  for  P" 
Not  being  a  demon,  which  you  seem  to  be,  I  don't." 
EEah !  these — are— (he  spoke  very  slowly,  and  hissed  the  words 
out  lietwecn  his  teeth) — torterers  1 " 

"WhatP"  inquired  Jack,  putting  his  head  a  little  more  to 
one  side  and  revolving  his  thumbs  in  a  contrary  direction,  by 
way  of  variety. 

**  Torterers  —  man-iorterers  !  What  d'ye  twirl  yonr  thumbs 
like  that  for,  eh  P" 

**  Because  it  reminds  me  how  easily,  if  I  were  unchained  and 
had  on  my  wooden  leg,  I  could  twirl  you  round  your  own  neck, 
and  cram  your  heels  into  your  own  mouth,  and  ram  you  down 
your  own  throat,  until  there  were  nothing  of  you  left  but  the 
extreme  ends  of  your  shirt-collar  sticking  out  of  your  two  eyes." 

The  mention  of  this  peculiarly  complicated  operation  seemed 
to  be  too  much  for  the  men :  setting  up  a  loud  yell,  they  rushed 
upon  Jack  and  seized  him. 

"  Quick — the  screws ! "  cried  the  man  with  the  flattened  nose. 

A  small  iron  instrument  was  brought,  Jack's  thumbs  inserted 
therein,  and  the  handle  turned.  I  heard  a  harsh,  grating  sound* 
and  observed  my  poor  companion's  face  grow  deadly  pale  and  his 
lips  turn  blue.  But  he  uttered  no  cry,  and,  to  my  surprise,  he 
did  not  even  struggle. 

"  STOP ! "  I  shouted,  in  a  voice  of  thunder. 

The  men  looked  round  in  surprise.  At  that  moment  a  great 
idea  seemed  to  fill  my  soul.  I  cannot  explain  what  it  was.  To 
this  day  I  do  not  know  what  it  was.  It  was  a  mysteiy — an 
indescribable  mystery.  I  felt  as  one  might  be  supposed  to  fed 
whose  spirit  were  capable  of  eating  material  food,  and  had  eaten 
too  much.  It  was  awful !  Under  the  impulse  of  this  sensation,  I 
again  shouted  "  Stop ! " 

"^Vhy?" 

"I  cannot  tell  you  why,  until  you  unscrew  that  machine. 
Quick !  it  is  of  the  deepest,  the  most  vital  importance  to  your- 
salves." 

The  extreme  earnestness  of  my  voice  and  manner  induced  the 
men  to  comply  almost,  I  might  say,  in  spite  of  themselves. 

"  Now,  lad,  what  is  it  P  Mind,  your  turn  is  coming ;  so  doa^ 
trifle  with  us." 

"  Trifle  with  you!"  I  said,  in  a  voice  so  deep,  and  slow,  and 
solemn,  and  with  a  look  so  pretematurally  awfhl,  that  the  fofoit 
men  were  visibly  impressed. 
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"  Listen !  I  have  a  secret  to  tell  jcm — a  secret  that  intimatelj 
concerns  yonrselves.  It  is  a  fearfnl  one.  Yon  wonld  give  all  you 
possess — ^yonr  wealth,  your  very  lives — ^rather  than  not  know  it. 
I  can  tell  it  to  yon ;  hut  not  now.  All  the  tortnres  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion could  not  drag  it  ont  of  me.  I^ay,  yon  need  not  smile.  If 
yon  did  tortnre  me  before  I  told  yon  this  secret,  that  wonld  have 
the  effect  of  rendering  my  information  useless  to  you.  Kothing 
could  then  save  you.  I  must  be  left  alone  with  my  friend  for  an 
hour.  Go !  Ton  may  leave  ns  chained  f  you  may  lock  and  bar 
your  door ;  yon  may  watch  and  guard  the  house ;  but  go,  leave 
us.  Much — too  much — ^valuable  time  has  been  already  lost. 
Gome  back  in  one  hour  (here  I  pulled  out  my  watch) — in  one 
hour  and  three  minutes  and  five  seconds,  exactly;  not  sooner. 
Go  !  quick !  as  you  value  your  lives,  your  families,  your  property. 
And  hark,  in  your  ear  (hear  I  glared  at  them  like  a  maniac,  and 
sunk  my  voice  to  a  deep  hoarse  whisper),  as  yon  value  the  very 
existence  of  your  slaves,  go,  leave  ns  instantly,  and  return  at  the 
hour  named !  '* 

The  men  were  evidently  overawed  by  the  vehemence  of  my 
manner  and  the  mysterious  nature  of  my  remarks.  Without 
uttering  a  word  they  withdrew,  and  locked  the  door  behind  them. 
Happily  they  left  the  torches. 

As  soon  as  they  were  gone  I  threw  my  arms  round  my 
comrade's  neck,  and  resting  my  head  on  his  shoulder  bemoaned 
our  sad  lot. 

"  Dear,  dear  Jack,  have  they  hurt  yon  P" 

"  Oh !  nothing  to  speak  of.  But  I  say,  Bob,  my  boy,  what  on 
earth  can  this  monstrous  secret  be  P  It  must  be  somebhing  very 
tremendous." 

"My  poor  Jack,"  said  I,  regardless  of  his  question,  "yonr 
thumbs  are  bruised  and  bleeding.  Oh !  that  I  should  have  Hved 
to  bring  yon  to  this ! " 

"  Come,  come,  Bob,  enough  of  that.  They  are  a  little  soreish,  but 
nothing  to  what  tbey  wonld  have  been  had  you  not  stopped  them. 
But,  I  say,  what  is  this  secret  P  I'm  dying  to  know.  My  dear 
boy,  you've  no  idea  how  you  looked  when  yon  were  spouting  like 
that.  You  made  my  flesh  creep,  I  assure  you.  Gome,  out  with 
it ;  what's  the  secret  P" 

I  felt,  and  no  doubt  looked,  somewhat  confused. 

"Do  you  know.  Jack,"  said  I,  solemnly,  "I  have  no  secret 
whatever !" 

Jack  gasped  and  stared, — "  Ko  secret,  Bob !" 
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"  Not  the  most  disiant  shadow  of  one." 

Jade  polled  ont  his  wateh,  and  said  in  a  low  Toioe, — 

"  Bob,  my  boy,  we  have  just  got  about  three-qnarten  of  an 
hoar  to  liye.  When  these  TiUains  oome  back,  and  find  that  yonVe 
been  humbugging  them,  they'll  brain  us  on  the  spot,  as  sure  as 
my  name  is  John  Brown  and  yours  is  Bobert  Smith — ^romantic 
names,  both  of  'em;  especially  when  associated  with  the  little 
romance  in  which  we  are  now  involved.    Ha !  ha !  ha  !" 

I  shrank  back  from  my  friend  with  the  terrible  dread,  which 
had  more  than  once  crossed  my  mind,  that  he  was  going  mad. 

"Oh,  Jack,  don't  laugh,  pray.  Could  we  not  invent  some 
secret  to  tell  them?" 

"  Not  a  bad  idea,"  returned  my  friend,  gravely. 

*'  Well,  let  us  think ;  what  could  we  say  P" 

*'  Ay,  that's  the  rub !  Suppose  we  tell  them  seriously  that  my 
wooden  leg  is  a  ghost,  and  that  it  haunts  those  who  iU-treat  its 
master,  giving  them  perpetual  bangs  on  the  nose,  and  otherwise 
rendering  their  lives  miserable  P  " 

I  shook  my  head. 

"  Well,  then,  suppose  we  say  we've  been  sent  by  the  Queen  of 
England  to  treat  with  them  about  the  liberation  of  the  niggers  at 
a  thousand  pounds  a-head ;  one  hundred  paid  down  in  gold,  the 
rest  in  American  shin-plasters  P" 

"  That  would  be  a  lie,  you  know.  Jack." 

"Gome,  that's  good!  You're  wonderfully  particular  about 
truth,  for  a  man  that  has  just  told  such  tremendous  falsehoods 
about  a  secret  that  don't  exist." 

"  True,  Jack,"  I  replied,  seriously,  "  I  confess  that  I  have  lied ; 
but  I  did  not  mean  to.  I  assure  you  I  had  no  notion  of  what  I 
was  saying.  I  think  I  was  bewitched.  All  your  nonsense  rolled 
out,  as  it  were,  without  my  wilL  Indeed  I  did  not  mean  to  tell 
lies.  Yet  I  confess,  to  my  shame,  that  I  did.  There  is  some 
mystery  here,  which  I  can  by  no  means  fathom." 

"  Fathom  or  not  fathom,"  rgoined  my  friend,  looking  at  his 
watch  again,  "  you  got  me  into  this  scrape,  so  I  request  yon  to 
get  me  out  of  it.  We  have  exactly  twenty«five  minutes  and  a 
half  before  us  now." 

Jack  and  I  now  set  to  work  in  real  earnest  to  devise  some  plan 
of  escape,  or  to  invent  some  plausible  secret.  But  we  utterly 
fieuled.  Minute  after  minute  passed ;  and  as  the  end  of  our  time 
drew  near  we  felt  less  and  less  able  to  think  of  any  scheme,  until 
our  brains  became  confused  with  the  terror  of  approaching  and 
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inevitable  death,  aggravated  by  previons  torture.  I  trembled 
violently,  and  Jaok  became  again  uproarions  and  sarcastic.  Sud- 
denly be  grew  qniet,  and  I  observed  that  he  began  to  collect  a 
quantity  of  straw  that  was  scattered  about  the  place.  TifakiTig  a 
large  pUe  of  it,  he  placed  it  before  us,  and  then  loosened  one  of 
the  torches  in  its  stand. 

"There,"  said  he,  with  a  sigh  of  satisfaction,  when  all  was 
arranged,  "  we  shall  give  our  amiable  friends  a  warm  reception 
when  they  come." 

"  But  they  will  escape  by  the  door,"  said  I,  in  much  anzieiy, 
"  and  we  only  shall  perish." 

"  Never  mind  that,  Bob ;  we  can  only  die  once.  Besides,  they 
shan't  escape ;  trust  me  for  that." 

As  he  spoke  we  heard  approaching  footsteps.  Presently  the 
key  turned  in  the  look,  and  l^e  door  opened. 


CHAPTBB    X. 

FuKCTUALLT,  to  a  miuute,  even  to  a  second,  our  jailors  returned, 
and  once  again  drew  up  in  a  row  before  us. 

**  Now,  lads,  wot  have  ye  got  to  sayP" 

*'  Hy  friends,"  began  «fack,  standing  up  and  balancing  himself 
on  his  one  leg  as  well  as  he  could,  at  the  same  time  speaking  with 
the  utmost  gravity  and  candour  of  expression,  "  my  companion 
here  in  temporary  distress — ^for  I  feel  that  it  will  be  but  temporary 
— ^has  devolved  upon  me  the  interesting  duty  of  making  known  to 
you  the  secret  which  has  burdened  his  own  mind  for  some  time, 
and  which  has  had  so  impressive  and  appropriate  an  effect  upon 
yours.  But  first  I  must  request  you  to  lock  the  door,  and  hang 
the  key  on  this  nail,  at  my  elbow.  You  hesitate !  Why  P  I  am 
in  chains ;  so  is  my  comrade.  We  are  two ;  you  are  four.  It  is 
merely  a  precaution  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  any  one  entering 
by  stealth,  and  overhearing  what  I  say." 

The  man  with  the  battered  fiice  Ux^ed  the  door,  and  hung  up 
the  key  as  directed,  merely  remarking,  with  a  savage  laugh,  that 
we  were  safe  enough  anyhow,  and  tiiat  if  we  were  humbugging 
him  it  would  be  worse  for  us  in  the  long  run. 

"  Come,  now,  out  with  yer  secret,"  he  added,  impatiently. 

"Oertidnly,"  answered  Jack,  with  increased  urbanity,  at  the 
same  time  taking  down  the  key  (which  caused  the  four  men  to 
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start),  and  gazing  at  it  in  a  penaive  manner.  "Tbe  secret !  Ah ! 
yes.  Well,  it's  a  wonderfal  one.  D'yoa  know,  my  lads,  there 
would  not  be  the  most  distant  chance  of  yonr  guessing  it,  if  yon 
were,  to  try  ever  so  mnch." 

"  Well,  bat  what  is  it  P"  cried  one  of  the  men,  whose  cariosity 
was  now  excited  beyond  endurance. 

"  It  is  this,"  rejoined  Jack,  with  slow  deliberation,  "  that  you  foor 
men  are " 

"  Well  ?"  they  whispered,  leaning  forward  eagerly. 

"  The  most  outrageoos  and  unmitigated  asses  we  ever  saw !  Ha ! 
I  thought  it  would  surprise  you.  Bob  and  I  are  quite  agreed  npon 
it.  Pray  don't  open  your  eyes  too  wide,  in  case  yon  should  find  it 
difiScult  to  shut  them  again.  Now,  in  proof  of  this  great,  and  to 
you  important  truth,  let  me  show  you  a  thing.  Do  you  see  this 
torch  (taking  it  down)  and  that  straw  (lifting  ap  a  handful)  P  Well, 
you  have  no  idea  what  an  astonishing  result  will  follow  the 
application  of  the  former  to  the  latter — see ! " 

To  my  horror,  and  evidently  to  the  dismay  of  the  men,  who 
did  not  seem  to  believe  he  was  in  earnest.  Jack  Brown  thrust  the 
blazing  torch  into  the  centre  of  the  heap  of  straw. 

The  men  uttered  a  yell,  and  rushing  forward,  threw  themselvea 
on  the  smoking  heap  in  the  hope  of  smothering  it  at  once.  But 
Jack  applied  the  torch  quickly  to  various  parts.  The  flames 
leaped  up  !  The  men  rolled  off  in  agony.  Jack,  who  somehow 
had  managed  to  break  his  chain,  hopped  after  them,  showering  the 
blazing  straw  on  their  heads,  and  yelling  as  never  mortal  yelled 
before.  In  two  seconds  the  whole  place  was  in  a  blaze,  and  I 
beheld  Jack  actually  throwing  summersets  with  his  one  leg  over 
the  fire  and  through  the  smoke  -,  punching  the  heads  of  the  four 
men  most  unmerciftdly ;  catching  up  blazing  handfuls  of  straw, 
and  thrusting  them  into  their  eyes  and  mouths  in  a  way  that  quite 
overpowered  me.  I  could  restrain  myself  no  longer.  I  began  to 
roar  in  abject  terror !  In  the  midst  of  this  dreadful  scene  the  roof 
fell  in  with  a  hideous  crash,  and  Jack,  bounding  through  the 
smoking  debris,  cleared  the  walls  and  vanished ! 

At  the  same  moment  I  received  a  dreadful  blow  on  the  side, 
and  oiooke — ^to  find  myself  lying  on  the  floor  of  my  bedroom,  and 
our  man*86rvant  Edwards  furiously  beating  the  bed-curtains,  whi<di 
I  had  set  on  fire  by  upsetting  the  candle  in  my  falL 


"Wliy,  Master  Bobert^"  gasped  Edwards,  riiting  down  aad 
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panting  vehemently,  after  having  eztingoisHed  the  flames,  "  wot 
have  you  bin  a-doin'  of  P  *' 

I  was  standing  speechless  in  the  midst  of  my  npset  chair,  table, 
and  books,  glaring  wildly,  when  the  man  said  this.  . 

"Edwards,"  I  replied,  with  deep  solemnity,  "the  mystery's 
cleared  up  at  last.     It  Jias  heen  all  a  dream  !  " 

"  Wot*s  bin  all  a  dream  P  Yon  ha*nt  bin  a-bed  all  night,  for 
the  clo'se  is  never  touched,  an'  it's  broad  daylight.  Wot  has  bin 
up?" 

I  might  have  replied  that,  according  to  his  own  statement,  I  had 
been  "  np,"  but  I  did  not.  I  began  gradually  to  believe  that  the 
dreadful  scenes  I  had  witnessed  were  not  reality ;  and  an  over- 
powering sense  of  joy  kept  filling  my  heart  as  I  continued  to  glare 
at  the  man  until  I  thought  my  chest  would  rend  asunder.  Sud- 
denly, and  without  moving  hand,  foot,  or  eye,  I  gave  vent  to  aloud, 
sharp  "  Hurrah  ! " 

Edwards  started—"  Eh !  " 

«  Hurrah  !  hurrah  !  it's  a  DREAM !  " 

"  Hallo!  I  say,  you  know,  come,  this  won't " 

"  Hurrah ! " 

"  Bless  my  'art.  Master  Bo " 

Again  I  interrupted  him  by  seizing  my  cap,  swinging  it  round 
my  head  in  an  ecstasy  of  delight,  and  uttering  cheer  upon  cheer 
with  such  outrageous  vehemence,  that  Edwards,  who  thought  me 
raving  mad,  crept  towards  the  door,  intending  to  bolt. 

He  was  prevented  from  carrying  out  his  intention,  and  violently 
overturned  by  the  entrance  of  my  father  in  dishabille.  I  sprang 
forward,  plucked  the  spectacles  off  his  nose,  threw  my  arms  round 
his  neck,  and  kissed  him  on  both  eyes. 

"  I  won't  run  away  now,  father,  no,  no,  no  !  it's  all  a  dream — a 
horrid  dream !  ha !  ha !  ha !  " 

"  Bob,  my  dear  boy  I ** 

At  this  moment  Jack,  also  in  dishdbiUe,  rushed  in. 

"  Hallo  I  Bob,  what's  all  the  row  P  " 

I  experienced  a  different,  but  equally  powerful  gush  of  feeling  on 
seeing  my  friend.  Leaving  my  father,  I  rushed  towards  him,  and 
falling  on  his  neck,  burst  into  tears.  Yes,  I  confess  it  without 
shame.  Beader,  if  you  had  felt  as  I  did,  you  would  have  done 
the  same. 

Jack  led  me  gently  to  my  bed,  and  seating  me  on  the  edge  of  it, 
sat  down  beside  me.  I  at  once  perceived  from  their  looks  that 
they  all  thought  me  mad,  and  felt  the  necessity  of  calming  mo 
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before  taking  more  forcible  measures.  This  tickled  me  so  mndi 
tbat  I  langhed  again  beartily,  insomncb  that  Jack  conld  not  help 
joining  me.  Suddenly  a  thought  flashed  into  my  mind.  My  heart 
leaped  to  my  throat,  and  I  glanced  downwards.  It  was  there !  I 
seized  Jack's  right  leg,  tumbled  him  back  into  the  bed,  and  laying 
the  limb  fycroBs  my  knee,  grasped  it  violently. 

*'  All  right !  "  I  shouted,  **  straight^  firm,  muscular,  supple  as 
ever."    I  squeezed  harder. 

Jack  roared.    "  I  say,  Bob,  gently " 

"  Hold  your  tongue,"  said  I,  pinching  the  thigh.  "  Do  you  feel 
tJiat  ?  " 

"Ho!  ah!  donHlV 

«  And  that  P  " 

"  Stop  him  I    I  say,  my  dear  boy,  have  mercy  I " 

Jack  tried  to  raise  himself,  but  I  tilted  him  back,  and  grasping 
the  limb  in  both  arms,  hugged  it. 

But  why  prolong  this  scene  P  Suffice  it  to  say  that  I  gradually 
became  caJmer  in  my  mind,  and  less  violent  in  my  actions ;  then  I 
relieved  the  minds  of  the  household  by  explaining  briefly  what  had 
caused  my  terrible  excitement.  After  that  we  adjourned  to  the 
dining-room,  and  there,  during  breakfast,  I  recounted  circum- 
stantially all  that  had  occurred  to  me  during  the  course  of  that 
eventful  night. 

After  breakfast  Jack  and  I  retired  to  my  room,  where,  the 
weather  being  unfavourable  for  our  fishing  excursion,  I  went  all  over 
it  again  in  detail.  After  that  I  sent  Jack  off  to  amuse  himself  as 
he  chose,  and  seizing  a  quire  of  foolscap,  mended  a  pen,  squared 
my  elbows,  and  began  to  write  this  remarkable  account  of  the 
reason  why  I  did  not  become  a  sailor. 

I  now  present  it  to  the  juvenile  British  public,  in  the  hope  that  it 
may  prove  a  warning  to  all  boys  who  venture  to  entertain  the 
notion  of  running  away  from  home  and  going  to  sea. 
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HOW  WE  MADE  OUR   GUY. 

Bt  THOMAS  MIIiLEB. 

I  WAS  but  a  little  lad  at  school  then,  and  knew  nothing  at  all 
mnch  about  history ;  bnt  there  was  a  big  boy  in  the  first  class 
who  said  he  did,  and  who  used  to  pitch  into  ns  awfnlly  if  we 
didn't  pretend  to  believe  all  he  told  ns.  I  know  now,  thongh  I 
didn't  then,  what  a  big  bandy-legged  storyteller  he  was ;  for  he 
said  his  grandfather  knew  Gny  Fawkes  quite  well,  and  had  drunk 
many  a  glass  of  ale  with  him. 

"  Why,  my  grandfather's  helped  to  carry  him  about  in  a  chair 
many  a  time,"  so  this  boy  used  to  tell  us.  "  He  had  a  lanthom 
in  one  hand,  and  a  bundle  of  matches  in  the  other,  with  a  bag  of 
gunpowder  tied  to  his  back,  and  they  bore  him  along  from  house 
to  house.  If  people  didn't  gire  them  jaoney,  Guy  Fawkes  pulled 
out  a  large  handfol  of  gunpowder,  threw  it  on  the  floor,  and  blew 
the  house  up,  no  matter  whose  it  was ;  that  one  day,  when  he 
poked  his  head  through  the  window,  and  asked  his  grandmother 
'  to  remember  the  Fifth  of  Norember,'  she  told  him  to  '  get  out  of 
that,  or  she  would  scald  him  with  the  kettle,'  which  she  was 
trying  to  make  bofl  for  her  breakfast ;  that  he  threw  a  handful  of 
gunpowder  through  the  window  on  the  fire,  and  blew  her  dean  out 
of  Uie  top  of  the  chimney-pot.  At  last  he  grew  so  daring,  that 
he  made  them  cany  him  into  the  House  of  Parliament,  when  the 
king  sat  on  the  throne,  with  his  golden  crown  on  his  head ;  that 
when  he  began  with  his  '  Please  to  remember,'  while  his  grand- 
father rattled  the  money-box,  the  Speaker  shied  the  mace  at  Guy 
Fawkes,  and  hit  him  on  the  nose,  and  *that  was  how  he  came  by 
such  a  great  red  nose  as  he  is  always  seen  with ;  that  Guy  got 
into  a  terrible  rage,  and  told  the  king  to  his  face  that  he  was  as 
good  a  man  as  he  was,  any  day,  and  that  he  wouldn't  have  the 
price  of  a  pint  of  beer  in  his  pocket  unless  Parliament  gave  him 
the  money ;  and  that  he  was  no  more  a  b^^gar  than  the  king  was 
in  asking  the  House  for  a  grant;  and  as  for  the  Speaker,  if  he 
once  met  with  him  outside  those  walls,  he  would  wring  his  nose 
until  he  jumped  '  Jim  Crow,'  and  danced  to  it  without  a  fiddle." 

Well,  although  we  didn't  exactly  believe  all  this  boy  told  us 
about  his  grandfather^  and  Guy,  and  the  king,  yet  we  hoped  it 
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was  nearer  tHe  truth  than  the  shocking  story  some  people  told 
about  Gfuy  Fawkes  having  been  tortured,  and  then  burnt  to 
death ;  because  we  couldn't  believe  such  things  could  ever  be  done 
in  a  Christian  country  like  ours,  especially  at  the  time  folks  said 
it  was,  for  we  had  only  to  look  at  our  Prayer-books  for  the  FifUi 
of  November,  where  we  found  it  opened  with  "  compassion  and 
mercy,  long-suffering,  and  great  goodness,"  and  we  hoped  such 
holy  words  couldn't  have  anything  to  do  with  burning  a  man 
alive,  whatever  he  might  have  done. 

I  know  now  that  I  was  wrong  in  believing  that  King  James  and 
his  Ministers  acted  more  mercifully  than  they  did ;  bat  none  of  as 
are  the  worse  for  erring  on  the  side  of  kindness,  as  mercy  and 
charity  are  implanted  in  every  heart,  however  much  they  may  be 
perverted  by  our  evil  passions. 

But  when  boys, 

«  We  knew  no  reason 
Why  gunpowder  traacon 
Should  ever  be  foigot  ;'* 

SO  commenced  making  a  Guy,  or  sometimes,  after  a  tough  boyish 
battle,  captured  one  ready  made,  for  we  considered  it  mean  and 
sneakish  to  "  smug  a  Guy,"  so  went  out  to  war  for  it  fair  and 
openly.  Little  boys  who  would  have  submitted  quietly  we  never 
meddled  with,  for  it  was  only  where  **  Greek  met  Greek  "  that  the 
tug  of  war  commenced.  Nor  did  we  always  escape  dear  with  a 
Guy,  after  we  had  captured  him,  as  succours  were  sometimes 
brought  up  to  strengthen  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy ;  and  now  and 
then  we  had  to  drop  our  prize  and  run.  It  was  a  lawless  season — 
a  day  devoted  to  bonfires,  crackers  and  squibs,  and  the  explosion 
of  every  imaginable  invention  of  the  pyrotechnist.  Deaf  men 
must  almost  have  been  thankful  for  their  misfortune  on  such  a 
day ;  and  the  bangs  that  went  through  the  heads  of  those  who 
could  hear,  made  them  ^el  for  hours  after  as  if  they  had  got  a 
hive  of  bees  buzzing  in  their  brains.  Wherever  anything  could 
be  found  to  bum,  there  was  sure  to  be  a  blaze ;  and  at  night,  for 
miles  around,  the  country  looked  as  if  an  enemy  had  encamped  in 
it,  and  kindled  hundreds  of  watch-fires.  Very  often,  if  we  ran 
short  of  materials  to  manufiMture  a  Guy,  we  carried  off  a  scarecrow 
4nr  two — every  country  boy  knows  what  that  is, — something  like  a 
man's  body  and  head,  made  of  straw,  a  couple  of  sticks  for  arms, 
all  covered  with  an  dd  coat  and  hst.  Sometimes  we  managed 
to  get  a  ooat^  which  gave  Guy  quite  a  respectable  look,  as  if  he 
seemed  to  say,  while  he  joggled  his  head  fiom  side  to  side,  as  wo 
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carried  him  roimd  the  town,  ^  I  deserve  enooaraging.  Look  at  me ! 
I  am  not  one  of  your  common,  shabbj,  every-day  sort  ci  Gays." 
Sometimes  there  was  a  mmonr  that  one  or  another  boy's  father 
had  missed  a  coat,  and  now  and  then  an  ontcry  after  a  waistcoat  or 
a  pair  of  breeches  was  raised ;  trowsers  we  disdained,  as  we  liked 
to  display  Gny's  legs  best  in  stockings.  It  is  tme  that  very  often 
his  legs  got  tnmed  round,  especially  after  a  street  scnffle,  and  that 
he  hnng  down  his  poor  feet  behind,  showing  his  toes  where  he 
ought  to  have  displayed  his  heels.  Now  and  then  we  were  able 
to  mount  him  in  top-boots  and  spurs.  These  were  occasionally 
borrowed  under  a  promise  that  they  were  to  be  taken  off  before 
Guy  was  burnt ;  but  if  he  was  captured  by  some  other  crowd 
of  boys,  they  shoved  him  into  the  fire,  boots  and  all.  Then 
wigs  were  worn  by  a  few  old-fashioned  gentlemen  in  our  boyish 
days,  and  occasionally,  instead  of  a  bob  or  scratch  wig,  we 
got  hold  of  a  long-flowing  peruke,  which  the  barber  curled  afresh 
for  us ;  then  Guy  had  well-jKmdered  locks  showering  down  his 
neck  and  shoulders.  Hats  were  "plentiful  as  blackberries,"  as 
the  wind  was  always  blowing  somebody's  hat  off,  and  I  am  sorry 
to  say  the  wearer  did  not  always  recover  what  he  had  lost  at  the 
beginning  of  November.  Shocking  bad  boys  have  been  known  to 
send  the  loser  of  a  hat  an  old  handkerchief  made  up  into  a  parcel, 
with  a  request  that  he  would  tie  it  round  his  head,  to  save  him 
£rom  taking  cold  when  he  came  out  to  witness  the  cremation  of 
Guy.  On  one  occasion  a  hardhearted  butcher  made  a  dash  at  a 
boy  we  had  dvessed  up  as  Guy,  exclaiming,  "  That's  the  hat  I  had 
blown  off  my  head  by  the  church  tower  on  Sunday,  and  I'll  have 
it ;"  and  Guy  had  to  drop  his  lanthom,  matches,  and  pipe,  leap 
out  of  his  chair,  and  run  for  it,  bareheaded. 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  make  a  good  Guy,  I  can  tell  you ;  one  that 
will  sit  upr^ht  and  look  as  if  he  could  blow  up  all  London  at  a 
pinch,  and  after  that  the  great  Pyramid.  For  sometimes,  after 
all  our  care,  his  head  would  tumble  on  his  chest,  his  legs  wabble 
about,  while  his  arms  went  swing-swang  every  time  we  stirred  him. 
To  get  his  head  alone  to  move  from  side  to  side  while  we  carried 
him,  as  if  looking  at  the  people  on  both  sides  the  street,  or  as  Jack 
the  painter's  boy,  who  made  the  face,  used  to  say,  "  looking  nine 
ways  at  once,  and  as  fierce  as  a  dragon  that  hadn't  had  any  dinner 
for  a  week,"— *that  was  the  kind  of  Guy  we  were  proud  of.  One 
that  thrust  the  thumb  of  the  hand  that  held  the  matches  inside 
his  waistcoat)  and  appeared  as  if  he  wasn't  ashamed  of  the 
faosinesB  he  was  stirring  about.    Poor  Sob  Bowser — ^he  who  owned 
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the  ghost  of  a  dog  which  yon  all  remember — never  shall  I  forget 
him  marching  at  the  head  of  the  procession  and  strutting  like  a 
peacock,  while  he  called  out  to  the  mothers  and  nurses,  *'  Take 
those  little  children  in-doors,  else  they'll  scream  themselves  into 
fits,  if  they  once  see  the  terrible  face  of  onr  Gkiy,"  snch  savage 
eyes  and  shaggy  brows  had  Jack  the  Painter  given  him ;  while 
his  moustache  switched  about  like  the  tail  of  an  angry  tiger. 
That  Guy  had  a  real  steeple-crowned  hat,  made  by  pilmg  one 
above  another,  with  a  long  feather  in,  such  as  the  cavaliers  wore 
at  the  period  tiie  real  Guy  Fawkes  himself  lived.  He  was  indeed 
terrible  to  look  upon,  and  many  a  one  said  they  shouldn't  like 
to  meet  him  on  a  dark  winter  night  near  Drinsey-Nook  gibbet- 
post.  But  we  had  a  great  deal  to  endure  while  making  hLa,  for 
there  are  many  envious  people  in  the  world,  ever  ready  to  dis* 
parage  what  they  cannot  eqiuJ.  It  was  not  pleasant,  after  all 
our  care  and  pains,  to  be  told  that  Guy  had  got  "  two  left  legs  " — 
that  he  was  "  lob-sided,"  or  *'  looked  as  if  he  had  first  been  hanged, 
and  somebody  had  cut  him  down;" — to  be  told  that  "he  would 
make  a  good  cook,  as  one  of  his  eyes  would  keep  watch  on  the 
pot,  while  the  other  looked  up  the  chimney ;" — that  "  his  mouth, 
instead  of  reaching  only  from  ear  to  ear,  would,  if  stretched  a  bit, 
reach  from  here  to  yonder ;" — ^that "  when  a  baby,  instead  of  having 
been  fed  with  a  pap-spoon,  his  mother  must  have  shoved  his 
breakfast  down  his  throat  with  a  malt-shovel ;" — ^that  "  he  was 
wry-necked,  in-kneed,  club-footed,  and  hump-backed."  Of  course 
all  these  remarks  were  very  annoying ;  and  no  wonder  if  they 
sometimes  caused  a  fights  especially  after  some  of  the  kind  neigh- 
bours, who  really  were  good  judges,  had  told  us  that  *'  our  Guy 
looked  like  life,  only  ten  times  more  natural." 

I  well  remember  our  good  curate's  wife  taking  me  into  her  kitchen, 
and  bathing  my  bleeding  nose  after  one  of  these  encounters — for  I 
couldn't  have  Guy  run  down  without  sticking  up  for  him — and 
telliog  me  "that  it  was  the  fate  of  genius  to  be  envied,  and  that  as 
I  grew  older  I  should  bear  blame  with  greater  patience,  and  only 
value  praise  when  I  believed  it  to  be  sincere."  And  she  had  given 
us  the  fine  lace  collar  which  Gruy  wore  that  year,  and  which  she 
said  it  was  customary  for  gentlemen  to  wear  in  the  time  of  King 
James.  Of  course  we  were  glad  to  see  crowds  of  people  come 
into  the  bam  to  look  at  our  Guy ;  but  it  was  very  trying  indeed 
to  hear  him  pulled  to  pieces  after  all  our  pains  and  labour.  We 
had  but  little  sleep,  I  can  tell  you,  on  the  night  before  the  fifth  of 
l^ovember,  for  fear  our  Guy  ^ould  be  stolen,  and  often  when  m. 
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bed  we  ftiicied  we  heard  tbievee  breeldng  in,  thongb  we  bad 
chained  the  dog  to  Guy's  chair. 

Bat  while  making  our  Guy  we  sent  soonts  out  in  every  direction 
to  gather  fnel  for  the  great  bonfire  in  which  he  was  to  be  bnmt.  If 
they  didn't  pick  np  and  bring  in  all  the  loose  rails  and  shaky 
gate-posts  that  they  ooxdd  find,  other  people  woidd  have  taken 
them  away  for  firewood  dnring  the  winter.  And  when  they  bronght 
Farmer  Kitchen's  garden-gate  which  had  blown  down,  and  he 
said  '4t  was  no  better  tiban  thieving,"  we  couldn't  see  that, 
because  why  P — it  laid  in  the  road,  and  we  found  it  there,  as  any- 
body else  might  have  done.  But  he  made  us  carry  it  back  for  all 
that,  and  our  schoolmaster  said  he  was  right, "  for  we  knew  whose 
it  was  when  we  stole  it."  Yes,  he  said  "  stole ;"  he  did,  indeed, 
and  we  didn't  like  that,  I  can  tell  you.  But  Farmer  Kitchen  sent 
us  a  cartload  of  faggots  at  night,  and  we  went  after  that  and 
bagged  his  pardon  for  stealing  his  garden-gate,  and  he  not  only 
forgave  us,  but  filled  all  our  hats  with  apples,  and  told  us  '*  never 
to  be  ashamed  of  confessing  when  we  had  done  wrong,  for  those 
who  owned  to  a  fault,  and  were  sorry  for  it,  would  never  be  so 
likely  to  do  the  same  again  as  those  who  denied  their  guilt,  and 
added  a  lie  to  the  crime." 

What  stocks  of  fuel  did  we  at  times  hoard  up  against  the  fifth 
of  November  in  out-houses,  dry  ditches,  hollow  trees,  in  sewers,  or 
wherever  a  hole  or  comer  coxdd  be  found  I  And  very  annoying  it 
was  at  times,  when  we  were  going  to  add  a  little  to  our  store,  or 
to  see  that  it  was  all  safe  in  some  lonely  shed  in  the  fields,  to  find 
a  lock  on  the  door,  or  to  meet  the  owner  of  the  out-house,  who, 
with  a  grin  on  his  face,  would  say,  *'  Thank  you  kindly,  my  lads, 
for  that  nice  stock  of  firewood  you've  been  good  enough  to  gather 
for  me.  I've  put  the  lock  on  for  fear  anybody  should  get  in  and 
steal  it."'  I  dare  say  we  all  looked  very  sheepish ;  but  what  could 
we  say  if  we  placed  it  there  without  l^e  owner's  permission  P  It 
was  also  very  trying,  just  as  the  bonfire  was  getting  nicely  lighted, 
to  see  first  one  and  then  another  make  a  dash  at  it,  and  pull  the 
high  pile  to  pieces,  as  they  exclaimed,  "  That's  my  gate-post.  I 
know  it  by  the  knot."  And,  "  That's  the  green  palmg  I've  been 
hunting  for  everywhere.  This  is  my  knifeboaid,  and  that's  my  shutter, 
and  those  are  the  staves  of  my  water-butt  that  you  rolled  away  one 
night,  and  broke  to  pieces."  And  sometimes  even  an  old  wooden 
pump,  or  wash-tub,  or  pig-trough  would  be  brought  to  light  that 
had  been  miasing  for  weeks ;  but  the  most  daring  theft  of  all  was 
steahng  Tommy  Brown's  little  green  summer-house,  seating  Guy 
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in  it,  and  feicbing  Tommy  to  look  at  the  blaze,  who  clapped  hia 
hands,  and  hnrraed  with  delight,  brought  fuel  to  the  fire,  and 
never  knew  nntil  the  following  morning  that  he  had  helped  to 
make  a  bonfire  of  it. 

*'  It  was  too  bad  of  those  boys,"  said  Tommy,  afterwards,  "  to 
get  me  to  throw  armfuls  of  dry  gorse  on  the  bonfire  to  help  to 
bnm  my  own  snmmer-house."  Many  a  key  was  also  missing  from 
boxes  and  drawers  about  this  time,  and  if  fonnd  afterwards  it  was 
with  holes  in  the  barrels,  for  they  had  been  tamed  into  cannons, 
and  were  not,  after  all,  much  the  worse  through  the  touch-holes  we 
had  filed  in  them.  What  a  bang  some  of  those  old  keys  at  times 
went  off  with ;  and  now  and  then,  if  rammed  too  hard,  why  they 
burst ;  then  the  box-lock  or  drawers  had  to  be  broken  open  to  get 
at  what  they  contained.  How  we  did  run  that  night  when  trying* 
one  before  the  tallow  candle  that  burnt  in  Peggy  White's  window; 
it  went  off,  drove  in  the  pane,  and  went  dean  through  a  glass 
jar  of  bullseyes,  which  fiew  all  over  the  poor  old  woman  as  she 
sat  behind  her  counter,  and  caused  her  to  scream  out  **  Murder ! " 
and  "  Thieves  ! " — ^but  that  was  an  accident.  I  dare  say  it  was 
very  wrong  to  fasten  a  long  string  of  crackers  to  the  coat-tails 
of  some  old  man,  which  were  sure  to  go  off  as  soon  as  he  stirred 
and  placed  his  foot  on  one.  How  he  would  dance,  surely,  while 
he  aimed  at  everybody  who  came  near  him  with  hie  stick,  and  at 
every  jump  he  gave  they  went  crack  I  bang !  fixz !  a  score  going  off 
together.  But  wickeder  than  all  was  letting  them  off  down 
Johnny  Wimble's  low  chimney,  when  he  was  in  bed,  and  causing 
him  to  run  out  with  only  his  shirt  and  nightcap  on,  and  never 
stopping  until  he  came  to  the  Blue  Bell,  when  he  rushed  into 
the  tap-room  and  told  them  the  devil  had  come  down  the  chimney 
in  a  blaze  of  fire.  The  curate  told  Johnny  it  was  a  punishment 
for  swearing  so  dreadfully  as  he  did  at  times,  and  the  fright 
caused  him  to  leave  off  that  evil  habit. 

Even  now,  after  all  these  years  have  rolled  down  that  dim 
grey  chasm  in  which  departed  centuries  lie  buried,  I  can  look 
back  through  that  "  inward  eye,"  which  Wordsworth  calls  "  the 
bUss  of  solitude,"  and  again  see  the  bonfire  blazing  on  the  village 
green  as  brightly,  by  l^e  eye  of  imagination,  as  when  I  stood 
there  a  boy,  and  threw  armfuls  of  fuel  on  the  orackling  flames. 
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OUR   DOMESTIC    PETS.— THE    CANARY. 

By  the  BBV.  J.  G.  WOOD,  MJL 

TsE  Cai^abt  is  a  jastly  faronred  pet  among  boys,  for  it  is  a 
hardy  bird  that  requires  very  little  trouble ;  it  is  a  pleasant, 
fascinating  little  being,  faU  of  quaint  ways  and  sprightly  attitudes, 
and,  better  than  all,  the  cage  is  its  native  element. 

Though  an  ardent  admirer  of  all  birds,  and  indeed  of  eveiything 
which  draws  the  breath  of  life,  I  can  never  pass  the  cage  wherein 
18  confined  a  lark,  a  nightingale,  a  bullfinch,  or  any  other  of  our 
indigenous  birds,  without  a  feeling  of  sadness  and  regret. 

They  are  not  cage  birds,  and  never  ought  to  be  confined  within 
the  narrow  limits  of  wood  and  wire.  Their  attitudes  show  their 
uneasiness.  The  mellow,  exultant  tone  of  the  skylark  sounds  as 
joyously  when  the  bird  is  imprisoned  within  a  cage  as  when  it 
soars  high  in  air,  its  wings  quivering  in  the  breeze,  its  frame 
rejoicing  in  the  glory  of  the  sunbeams,  and  its  ken  surveying  the 
wide  panorama  which  lies  spread  beneath  its  gaze.  But  the 
gestures  of  the  bird  are  full  of  eloquent  misery,  and  speak  volumes 
to  him  who  will  stop  and  listen  with  his  eyes. 

See  how  the  bird  flings  itself  upwards  from  the  little  patch  of 
turf,  which  is  but  a  shallow  mockery  of  the  green  sward  to  which 
the  skylark  is  accustom^ — how  it  dashes  itself  against  the  roof 
of  green  baize  which  represents  so  feebly  the  expanse  of  azure  sky, 
and  how  it  learns  at  last  the  lessons  of  experience,  and  stands 
helplessly  in  the  bay  window  of  the  cage,  its  wings  shivering 
restlessly,  and  its  feet  trampling  impatiently,  in  lieu  of  the  upward 
leap  and  soaring  flight  which  it  longs  to  undertake,  but  which  it 
will  never  more  be  permitted  to  experience.  No  more  will  it  roam 
through  the  wide  expanse  of  air,  no  more  will  it  seek  for  its  mate, 
and  know  all  the  joys  of  nest  and  children.  Henceforth  it  is  but 
a  prisoner  in  solitary  confinement,  without  hope  of  escape,  and  its 
very  individuality  destroyed  by  surrounding  circumstances. 

So  with  the  generality  of  our  cage  birds.  The  man  who  would 
imprison  the  nightingale,  who  would  limit  to  one  spot  the  bird 
which  loves  to  wander,  and  who  would  condemn  to  solitary  con- 
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finement  the  creature  which  is  pectdiarlj  dostiaed  for  conjugal 
affection,  which  finds  expression  in  liquid  melody,  ought  to  be 
imprisoned  for  a  month  or  two,  just  to  see  how  he  likes  it.  "I 
can't  get  out,"  is  the  lament  uttered  in  silent  gesture  by  all  birds 
which  ought  to  roam  in  wild  freedom,  and  have  been  imprisoned 
in  a  cage.  I  always  wish  to  open  the  cage  door,  and  set  free  the 
prisoner — at  all  events,  to  remove  it  to  some  spot  where  it  might 
be  liberated  without  danger  to  itself. 

But  with  the  canary  the  case  is  different.  The  pretty  little 
bird  never  has  known  wider  freedom  than  that  of  the  cage,  and 
a  humane  bird-keeper  will  endow  it  with  increased  freedom  by 
enlarging  the  size  of  its  cage.  The  free  use  of  wings  has  never 
been  known  to  the  bird,  nor  even  to  its  parents ;  and  the  perch 
is  to  the  canary  more  familiar  than  the  bough.  Belease  an 
imprisoned  lark,  and  after  the  first  few  moments  of  surprise  it 
will  speed  away  exulting  in  its  freedom.  Belease  a  nightingale 
or  a  thrush,  and  it  will  dart  swifUy  to  the  well-known  shelter  of 
the  woods. 

But  release  a  canary,  and  you  have  committed  an  act  of  positive 
cruelty.  The  poor  bird  knows  not  where  to  go  or  how  to  procure 
its  food.  Throughout  all  its  little  life  it  has  been  accustomed  to 
reside  within  the  narrow  limits  of  its  cage,  and  to  find  its  food  and 
water  prepared  without  any  expenditure  of  labour.  Consequently, 
it  has  no  idea  of  searching  for  food,  but  sits  bewildered  on  a  braadi 
of  some  tree,  and  would  perish  with  hunger  simply  because  it  docs 
not  know  how  to  procure  food. 

Ignorance  is  ever  the  parent  of  fear,  and  a  canary-bird  has  been 
known  to  perish  of  hunger  when  removed  to  a  huge  from  a  small 
cage,  simply  because  it  dared  not  fiy  down  frt}m  the  comparatively 
lofty  perch  on  which  it  had  settled  when  first  introduced,  and  to 
which  it  clung  with  the  tenacity  of  fear.  Even  the  genuine 
British  soldier  can  hardly  be  more  helpless  when  deprived  of 
ordinary  military  routine  Uian  is  a  canary-bird  when  set  free  and 
forced  to  fly  alone  into  the  world. 

The  very  colour  of  the  bird  prevents  it  from  obtaining  food  like 
others  of  ^e  same  tribe.  All  the  small  birds  are  absurdly  jealous 
of  novelty,  and  will  mob  and  worry  any  feathered  being  to  which 
they  are  not  accustomed.  You  may  assemble  a  feathered  mob  at 
any  time  by  fixing  a  comb  of  scarlet  cloth  on  the  head  of  a  sparrowy 
and  gluing  a  few  scarlet  hackles  into  its  tail.  The  little  buxis  will 
always  gather  round  an  owl  that  has  made  its  appearance  in  the 
daytime,  and  will  scold  the  intruder  until  one  would  think  that 
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their  throats  would  be  hoarse.  Their  anger  towards  the  owl  is, 
however,  mitigated  by  a  wholesome  dread  of  its  beak  and  talons, 
and  it  may  therefore  be  imagined  that  when  they  find  a  little 
yellow  bird  sitting  aU  alone  on  a  branch,  and  looking  bewildered 
at  the  position  in  which  it  finds  itself,  they  are  not  very  likely  to 
lose  so  excellent  an  opportunity  of  bnllying  a  foreigner  without 
danger  to  themselves.  Saocessive  generations  of  captivity  have 
rendered  the  canaiy  unfit  for  freedom,  and  therefore  the  young 
naturs^t  need  not  think  himself  cruel  because  he  keeps  the  bird 
in  a  cage. 

As  to  cages,  the  simple  form  which  has  already  been  described 
in  vol.  i.  p.  21  of  Evebt  Bot's  Magazixe  will  be  found  amply 
sufficient  for  all  purposes.  The  wires,  however,  should  be  closer 
together  than  is  required  for  squirrels,  so  that  the  cat  may  not  be 
able  to  dart  her  Hthe  paw  between  them  and  hook  out  the  inmates. 
The  size  of  the  cage  is  of  little  consequence,  except  that  you  can 
never  make  it  too  large.  K  a  whole  room  can  be  given  up  to  the 
birds,  the  better  they  will  be  pleased  and  the  brighter  tiiey  vnll 
look ;  and,  if  possible,  the  room  should  be  lighted  from  above. 

Wherever  the  birds  may  be  placed,  ventilation  is  of  the  greatest 
consequence.  I  remember  being  once  summoned  to  give  my 
opinion  upon  the  continued  illness  of  some  canaries  of  which  every 
care  was  taken.  They  had  fresh  water  daily,  were  plentifully 
supplied  with  sand,  and  were  fed  with  the  proper  seeds,  and 
cresses,  groundsel,  and  other  green  meat,  and  yet  they  drooped  and 
moped,  and  never  seemed  well.  No  fault  could  be  foimd  with 
the  arrangements,  and  therefore  I  looked  for  the  cause  of  illness 
in  another  direction.  The  air  of  the  room  seemed  very  dose  when 
I  entered  it,  and  on  examination  I  found  that  there  was  no  outlet 
whatever,  the  chimney  having  been  blocked  up  and  the  windows 
carefully  shut,  in  order  to  prevent  the  birds  from  escaping.  I  at 
once  recommended  that  a  pane  of  glass  should  be  removed  at  the 
top  of  the  window,  and  a  piece  of  perforated  zinc  inserted  instead ; 
and  when  this  was  done  the  birds  recovered  themselves,  and 
resumed  their  normal  aspect. 

The  two  secrets — ^if  secrets  they  can  be  called — in  bird-keeping 
are,  a  good  supply  of  fresh  food  and  water,  and  jierfect  cleanliness. 
The  two  former  necessities  can  be  easily  ensured  in  a  very  simple 
manner,  the  accompanying  figures  being  sketched  from  my  own 
articles  made  by  myself,  in  a  rough-and-ready,  but  efficient, 
manner.  Both  are  founded  on  the  same  principle — namely,  that 
of  self-feeding  from  a  reservoir. 

II.  2  T 


600  ors  soMESTio  pxn — tai  cavixt. 

Th«  Beed-box  ia  thai  constructed ;  Qat  an  old  dgarAxa,  Irom 

wUeh  the  aroma  of  tobacco  has  been  remored  by  long  airing,  sad 

take  off  tbe  lid  and  the  whole  of  one  aide ;  oat  off  two-thinls  of 

tlu  lid-pieoe,  bore  three  holei  in  it,  and  fix  it  where  the  lid  wu,  a* 

.  ,  at  a;  oat  the  reet  of  the  lid  in 

two,  and  fix  the  pieoea  in  tlie  box, 

Bo    a*  to  separate  it  into  time 

OOmpartnienta,  fixing  them  with 

glne  and  a  few  very  tiny  biada. 

I  used  pieces  of  slender  brau  wire 

for  tbe  purpose.    If  jon  left  the 

box  in  Uiis  condition  all  the  aeed 

would  run  out  <.t  the  round  holes, 

and  yon  most  therefore  comot 

that  error. 

How  this  is  done  will  be  sean 

'  in  fig.  2,  which  giTM  a  seotiim  of 

the  seed-box. 

Tit.  1,  Out  a  squared  piece  of  wood 

which  will  just  elide  into  the  parti> 

ti<«,  so  u  to  make  a  flat  flooring  to  it.     Bat,  instead  of  layit^  it 

flat,  place  it  in  a  sloping  direction,  as  seen  at  d,  so  that  a  small 

■pace  ia  left  between  the  end  of  the  floor  and  the  back  of  the  box. 

The  reader  will  see  that  when  the  seed  is  poured  into  the  paiti- 

tiou  it  will  drop  through  the  open  space  at  the  back,  and  &U  into 

the  bottom  of  the  box.     The  birds  put  their  heads  through  th* 

hcilea  to  eat  the  seeds,  and  as  ftst  aa  they  peck  them  away  below, 

more  fall  from  above  and  aupply  the  deficiency. 

In  the  front,  and  above  the  holes,  fix  a  piece 

I  of  glass,  which  is  represented  by  6  in  fig.  2,  and 
which  is  seen  in  its  place  in  fig,  1.  The  olject  of 
the  glass  is  to  permit  the  bird-keqwr  to  see  when 
there  is  a  sufficiency  of  seed.  The  sloping  top  is 
also  of  glasB,  which  is  fixed  by  a  strip  of  American 
leather  acting  as  a  hinge.  It  is  made  of  glass,  and 
set  at  a  sharp  angle,  in  order  to  prevent  the  lards 
from  perching  on  it,  which  they  are  certain  to  d» 
if  they  can  find  the  least  fiiothold.  I  fonad  that 
the  best  cement  wherewiUi  to  fix  tlie  glass  was 
gold-size,  and  that  a  ooat  or  two  of  blaek  sealiag- 
wax  vamiah  made  a  nice  finish  to  the  job. 
wtf.*.  The  holes  through  whitji  the  birds  lead  ihontd  not 
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be  much  larger  Uiftn  the  flixe  of  their  hoftdB.  Thereaeonof  thisar- 
Tangement  is  that  the  eaitariee  are  apt  to  shell  the  seeds  while  their 
heads  are  over  the  yessel  in  which  the  food  is  contaiiied,  so  thai 
the  husks  fall  among  the  seed,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  disoorer  when 
the  supply  is  ezhaosted.  Bat  no  diurnal  biid  will  feed  in  the 
dark,  and  as  the  canary  effectually  darkens  each  hole  by  xntro- 
ducing  its  head,  it  will  not  crack  and  eat  the  seed  until  it  has 
withdrawn  its  head  and  restored  itself  to  light. 

The  object  of  the  partitions  is,  that  the  birds  can  be  supplied 
with  different  kinds  of  seed,  each  of  which  can  be  restricted  to  its  own 
division.  TIm  receptacles  should  be  of  different  sizes — the  largest 
for  canary-seed,  the  next  in  size  for  rape,  and  the  least  for  miUet, 
among  whidi  a  little  hemp  m^  be  shaken.  In  front  of  the  holes, 
and  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  from  them,  should  be  fixed  a 
perch,  upon  which  the  birds  can  sit  while  they  feed. 

At  the  back  of  the  seed-box  are  fiisteaed  a  couj^  of  stoal  hooks 
— ^thooe  which  milliners  c^  *  stay-hooks '^  answer  admirably — so 
that  the  box  may  be  hung  on  the  wires  at  any  convenient  height. 
It  should  not  be  placed  on  the  ground,  because  in  that  case  the 
canaries  will  stuff  all  the  refuse  stems  of  the  green-meat  into  the 
feeding-holes,  and  will  probably  mix  sand  and  husks  with  the 
seeds.  They  are  as  mischievous  as  monkeys,  and  quite  as  ready 
at  discovering  and  taking  advantage  of  the  slightest  opportunitifls 
of  doing  something  which  they  know  is  forbidden. 

The  "  fountain "  from  whidi  they  drink  is  made  on  a  similar 
jxrinciple.  Fountains  can  be  purchased  at  any  bird  dealer's ;  but  as 
I  prefer  that  boys  should  use  their  hands  rather  than  drain  their 
pockets,  I  offer  simple  directions  for  making  a  fountain  aa 
efficacious,  though  not  quite  so  elogant^  as  those  which  are  pnr- 
chased  in  the  shops. 

The  materials  required  for  the  purpose  are  very  simple,  and 
consist  of  some  wire,  both  stout  and  fine,  of  an  empty  Florenoe- 
oil  fiask,  a  saucer,  and  some  wood.    The  mode  of  employing  then 
'  is  shown  by  the  illustration  (see  ^  3). 

Make  three  rings  of  stoat  wire,  each  diminishing  in  diameter, 
and  arrange  them  as  seen  at  h,  the  smallest  being  uppennost 
;  Four  pieces  of  stout  wire  are  then  firmly  attached,  so  as  to  make 
a  kind  of  conical  stand.  Were  not  the  lards  so  mischievous,  this 
would  be  sufficient  for  all  purposes,  but  as  they  are  sure  to  go  and 
bathe  in  the  water,  they  must  be  kept  out  by  intermediate  wirea, 
BO  as  to  make  a  kind  of  cage,  through  whidi  the  birds  can  put 
their  heads,  bat  which  will  not  permit  the  passage  of  their  bo&i. 

2  T  2 
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nien  take  joor  ofl-flaak,  strip  off  all  the  nuhen  oOTsnDg.and  wuh 
Uie  interior  with  atrong  loda  nntil  every  trace  of  the  oil  is  remoVed. 
Place  it  in  the  wire  frame  ae  showu  at  e,  and  try  wheUier  it 
stands  upright.  If  the  wire  ring  ehonld  be  too  lai^ge  and  let  it 
slip  thronf^  too  far,  cnt  a  ronnd  hole  of  the  proper  size  in  a  piece 
of  paateboard  or  very  thin  wood,  lay  it  on  the  riog,  and  tlten 
introduce  the  flaalc. 


tig.: 

Uake  a  ronnd  stool  or  table,  sack  as  is  seen  in  the  illustration, 
and  fix  the  tnmed-Dp  ends  of  the  wires  to  it  with  small  ataplea. 
If  the  fonntain  were  on  the  groimd,  the  birds  wonld  fill  the  saucer 
with  sand  and  hosbB;  and  if  it  were  not  firmlj  fastened,  it  would 
be  knocked  over  by  the  fluttering  wings  of  a  pasaing  bird. 
The  stool  moat  be  wide  and  strong,  or  the  whole  afiair  will  be 
npset. 

The  mode  of  preparing  the  fountain  is  Tery  simple.  Fill  the  flask 
with  water,  and  atop  up  the  mouth  with  a  shallow  cork.  Place  a 
sancer  (like  a)  under  the  wire  frame,  insert  the  flask,  hold  its 
month  in  the  saucer  with  one  hand,  end  remove  the  cork  with  the 
other.  The  water  will  immediately  rush  into  the  saucer,  and  will 
half  fill  it,  but  owing  to  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  no  more 
water  wiU  descend.  When,  however,  the  birds  have  drunk  enough 
to  bring  iho  levd  of  the  water  below  the  mouth  of  the  flask,  ur 
immediately  rushes  up  in  great  bubbles,  down  comes  a  corre- 
sponding amount  of  water,  and  a  fresh  supply  is  thus  aflbrded. 

In  canary  keeping  much  depends  upon  the  kind  of  bird.  I 
presnme  that  a  good  singer  will  be  required,  as  well  as  a  strong 
and  healthy  bird.  If  yon  are  not  learned  in  canary  lore^  try  to 
induce  an  experienced  firiend  to  choose  a  bird  for  you;  bat  if  yoa 
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are  not  fortunate  enough  to  possess  snch  assistance,  the  following 
concise  directions  may  aid  jon.  Look  at  the  birds  for  sale,  and 
note  those  that  stand  straightest  on  their  perches,  and  that  hop 
quickly  and  smartly  abont  the  little  apologies  for  cages  in  which 
'Uiey  are  mostly  confined,  l^ext  hear  them  sing  before  deciding  on 
yonr  purchase,  and  select  the  one  that  possesses  the  sweetest  and 
follest  tone.  The  dealer  can  always  make  the  bird  sing  when  he 
likes,  and  if  any  bird  refuses  to  sing,  do  not  buy  it,  however 
handsome  it  may  look.  If  possible,  procure  one  that  possesses 
the  nightingale's  song;  you  will  have  to  pay  rather  heavily  for  it, 
but  any  one  who  can  afibrd  such  a  bird  will  be  amply  repaid  by 
the  very  great  superiority  of  the  song,  which  is  divested  of  that 
ear-piercing  shrillness  so  unpleasant  in  most  canaries. 

When  you  are  satisfied  with  the  song,  look  the  bird  well  over 
to  see  that  it  has  no  defects;  and  if  you  prefer  the  variegated  breed, 
take  care  of  three  principal  points — namely,  the  top  of  the  head, 
technically  called  tiie  "  cap ;"  the  markings  on  the  back,  called 
"  spangles;"  and  the  number  of  quill  feathers  in  the  wings  and  tail. 
The  cap  must  be  uniform  and  ridi  in  colour,  the  spangles  bold  and 
well  defined,  and  the  quill  feathers  not  less  than  eighteen  in  each 
wing  and  twelve  in  the  tail.  Imperfect  or  damaged  feathers  can 
easily  be  replaced  by  pulling  them  out»  for  their  places  will  soon 
be  filled  with  new  and  perfect  feathers. 

Some  persons  prefer  the  yellow  varieties,  and  many  are  fond  of 
the  crested  canaries. 

I  intentionally  omit  all  mention  of  "  fancy"  canaries,  for  the 
fashion  changes  with  them  as  fast  as  it  does  with  tulips  or  dress. 
The  fashion  in  canaries  seldom  outlives  a  year,  and  the  prize  bird  of 
one  year  will  possibly  be  despised  in  the  next  season.  Do  not, 
therefore,  be  persuaded  to  attempt  the  purchase  of  costly  fancy 
canaries.  They  may  certainly  be  of  great  value  when  you  happen 
to  buy  them,  but  in  a  few  years  no  one  will  think  anything  of 
them.  Choose  strong,  sweet- voiced,  and  healthy  birds,  with  colours 
that  please  your  eye,  and  leave  the  fancy  canaries  to  professional 
breeders. 

As  to  the  general  management  of  the  canary,  it  may  be  summed 
up  by  saying  that  it  chiefly  consists  in  judiciously  letting  alone. 
Don*t  meddle  with  the  birds  more  than  is  absolutely  needed,  and 
do  not  worry  them  with  medicines  whenever  they  seem  to  be 
unwell.  As,  however,  all  canaries  are  liable  to  certain  ailments  in 
which  a  knowledge  of  the  proper  treatment  is  highly  useful,  I  will 
just  give  a  few  plain  directions. 
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One  pest  is  vigoroiis  throngboat  the  year,  and  always  ready  to 
adze  on  the  birds.  I  allnde  to  the  **  rcd-mite,"  a  parasite  known 
to  all  bird-keepers. 

If  yon  find  yonr  birds  restless,  espedally  at  nigbt,  and  see 
them  continnally  pecking  among  the  roots  of  the  feathers,  and 
especially  if  they  lose  appetite,  and  become  fretfol  and  ill-tempered 
to  their  companions,  look  ont  for  the  red-mite.  Yon  can  always 
detect  the  tiny  bnt  formidable  foe  by  placing  the  bird  in  a  dark 
room,  and,  after  a  few  honrs,  holding  a  bright  lamp  close  by  the 
cage.  If  there  are  any  mites  abont,  yon  will  soon  see  them  crawl- 
ing npon  the  perches,  the  wires,  and  even  showing  themsdyes 
among  the  feathers.  They  are  not  larger  than  the  dot  orer  the 
letter  i,  bnt  their  numbers  are  often  very  coxisiderable,  and  the 
injnry  they  inflict  is  great. 

Let  not  one  escape,  for  it  may  be  the  parent  of  hundreds  more. 
When  the  red-mites  hare  once  obtained  possession  of  a  cage,  their 
extirpation  is  a  task  of  vexy  great  difficulty  to  those  who  do  not 
understand  the  constitution  of  the  creatures.  So  difficult,  indeed, 
is  the  business,  that  many  fanciers  will  not  even  attempt  it,  but 
bum  the  cage  and  buy  another.  The  metal  cages  which  are  now 
so  common  are  preferable  to  those  made  of  wood  and  wire,  inas- 
much as  they  present  very  few  spots  wherein  the  red-mite  can 
find  a  hiding-place,  and,  for  that  reason,  I  prefer  metal  to  wood. 
Even  if  they  have  gained  admission  to  an  ordinary  cage,  they  can 
be  extirpated  without  yexy  mudi  trouble.  I  have  succeeded  in 
doing  so  in  several  instances,  and  think  that  in  a  fortnight  any 
cage  can  be  freed  of  its  troublesome  parasites. 

First,  place  the  cage  in  the  sun  for  a  short  time,  so  as  to  induce 
the  light-hating  mites  to  leave  the  bird  and  hide  themselves  in  the 
crevices  of  the  cage.  Bemove  the  bird  and  transfer  it  to  another 
cage,  or  even  a  box,  and  let  it  wait.  Take  the  cage  and  examine 
it  weU,  introducing  a  heated  needle  or  thin  blade  of  iron  into  eveiy 
crevice.  Next,  take  some  insect-destroying  powder,  such  as  I  have 
often  mentioned,  force  it  into  a  hollow  paper  cylinder,  light  the 
paper,  put  it  into  the  cage,  and  envelope  the  whole  in  a  newspaper. 
Leave  it  there  for  an  hour,  and  when  yon  remove  it  you  will  see 
dozens  of  the  red-mites,  of  all  sizes,  lying  dead  on  i^e  floor,  or 
dinging  half-stupefied  by  the  fumes  of  the  powder.  Scrape  them  a& 
into  boiling  water,  and  dust  the  whole  of  the  cage  with  the  powder. 

By  this  time  every  mite  will  be  dead,  but  there  is  a  goodly  store 
of  eggs  which  will  be  hatched  in  dne  time,  and  infest  the  cage 
anew.    These  are  destroyed  by  means  of  oxL    Take  a  camd's  hadr 
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tyrnsh  and  some  8a]ad-o3,  and  with  the  brush  apply  the  oil  to  every 
ererice.  If  there  should  be  the  tmieet  scratch  on  the  wood,  touch 
it  with  the  oil.  Let  oil  be  applied  to  every  spot  where  the  wires 
«nter  the  wood,  where  they  cross  each  other,  and  where  the  hinges 
of  the  door  are  fixed.  Eyezy  egg  will  thus  be  destroyed,  and  Uie 
cage  freed. 

About  half  an  hour  before  yon  veetore  the  bird  to  the  cage, 
hold  it  in  the  lefb  hand,  and  dnst  it  well  with  the  powder,  blowing 
up  the  feathers  so  as  to  get  it  well  to  the  roots.  Scatter  some  of 
the  powder  upon  a  piece  of  soft  rag,  and  roll  the  bird  in  it,  care- 
fiilly  binding  down  its  legs  and  wings,  nnder  each  of  which  a 
pinch  of  powder  mnst  be  sprinkled.  Yon  can  now  attend  to  the 
head,  which  requires  rather  neat  handling,  as  the  powder  is  very 
apt  to  settle  npon  the  eyes  and  to  worry  the  bird.  Let  your 
feathered  pet  lie  for  half  an  hoor  in  this  beneficial  bondage,  and 
then  replace  it  in  the  cage,  scattering  some  i)Owder  npon  the  floor. 
The  bird  will  Aake  its  plnmage  sharply,  and  send  a  cloud  of  dnst 
flying,  and  in  a  minute  or  two  will  begin  to  peck  among  the  feathers 
and  settle  the  plumage.  The  different  aspect  of  the  bird  is  then 
quite  remarkable,  for  it  exchanges  the  fussy,  anxious,  fretfhl 
moments  for  quiet  ease,  and  even  when  it  does  peck  among  the 
feathers,  it  does  so  gently  and  deliberately,  and  seems  quite  another 
bird. 

Moulting  is  a  disorder  to  which  the  canary  is  anually  subject, 
and  which  requires  some  little  attention.  Some  time  in  the  autumn, 
all  the  canaries  exchange  the  feathers  which  have  endured  the 
wear  and  tear  of  a  twelyemonth  for  a  completely  new  suit. 
Feathers  are  subject  to  damage  in  many  ways,  and  just  before 
the  monlt  takes  place,  the  bird  is  quite  ragged  and  disreputable 
in  dress.  Meanwhile,  the  genns  of  new  fearers  have  been  grow- 
ing in  the  sockets  which  held  the  old  suit,  and  in  the  course  of  a 
few  weeks  all  the  feathers  are  shed  and  replaced  by  others.  It 
may  easily  be  imagined  that  such  an  operation  is  not  achieved 
without  much  physical  distorbance,  and  it  is  accordingly  found 
that  all  birds  are  more  or  less  indisposed  during  the  time  of  the 
moult. 

Scarcely  any  two  birds  are  affected  in  precisely  the  same  manner, 
and  the  **  moulting  sickness  "  tells  with  especial  severity  upon  the 
young.  Quiet  and  nourishing  food  are  the  best  remedies  for  the 
carious  mixture  of  languor  and  fever  which  is  always  visiUe  among 
the  birds ;  and  the  most  accomplished  canary-breeders  are  in  the 
habit  of  giving  the  yolk  of  hard*boiled  eggs,  and  even  a  little  raw 
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meat,  scraped  and  cnt  very  fine.  Sometunes,  in  their  desire  for 
animal  food,  the  birds  plnck  the  newly-formed  feathers  from  the 
bodies  of  their  companions,  and  nibble  the  still  yascnlar  and 
bleeding  ends.  Wine  is  recommended  by  some  fisuiciers,  bat  I 
cannot  recommend  it.  The  monlt  is  a  natoral  ailment^  and  the 
remedies  which  are  best  calculated  to  modify  its  effects  upon  the 
health  are  those  to  which  the  natural  instincts  of  the  birds  would 
lead  them. 

Freqn^tly  the  daws  and  bill  of  the  canary  become  OYergrown, 
and  produce  very  unpleasant  results ;  the  former  causing  much 
difficulty  in  taking  food,  and  the  latter  entangling  the  foot  in  the 
wires  of  the  cage.  The  remedy  in  either  case  is  the  same.  Take 
the  bird  in  the  left  hand  and  hold  it  against  the  light ;  the  over- 
grown portions  of  the  daws  will  then  be  easily  distinguished, 
inasmuch  as  a  delicate  scarlet  line  runs  along  the  centre  of  eadi 
claw  and  nearly  reaches  its  eartremity.  Taking  this  line  as  your 
guide,  you  cardfully  cut  off  the  overgrown  parts  with  a  sharp  pair 
of  scissors,  and  cause  thereby  immediate  relief  to  your  feathered 
patient.  The  bill  must  be  cut  in  the  same  way,  but  requires  a 
little  more  care  and  some  neatness  in  trimming.  No  pain  is  given 
to  the  bird  when  the  operation  is  rightly  conducted,  for  neither  bill 
nor  daw  possesses  sensation. 

Dysentery  and  diarrhcea  are  vexy  common  among  cage  birds, 
and  should  be  treated,  the  former  with  a  drop  or  two  of  castor-oil. 
and  the  latter  with  a  lump  of  chaUc  to  peck  at,  and  a  rusty  nail 
in  the  water. 

Sometimes  the  bird  loses  the  feathers  of  the  head  and  neck,  and 
presents  a  most  ungainly  appearance.  In  such  cases,  rub  the 
head  with  almond-oil,  and  feed  the  bird  for  a  few  days  on  a 
mixture  of  lettuce,  scalded  bread,  olive-oil,  and  a  sprinkling  of  maw 
'seed.  Health  will  soon  return,  and  at  the  next  moult  the  bird 
will  recover  its  lost  plumage. 

Broken  legs  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  mostly  happai  by 
the  bird  entangling  itself  in  the  wires  and  then  struggling  to  fiee 
itself.  Overgrown  claws  are  a  fertile  cause  of  this  misfortune. 
Do  not  try  to  bandage  or  in  any  way  to  meddle  with  the  leg ;  but 
put  the  bird  in  a  separate  cage,  take  away  the  perches,  place  the 
food  and  water  within  reach,  so  that  the  patient  may  partake  of 
them  without  needing  to  stand,  and  wait  until  the  limb  is  healed. 
The  bones  unite  very  rapidly,  and  in  a  week  or  ten  days  the  limb 
will  be  nearly  as  strong  as  before  the  accident,  and  will  betray  no 
sign  of  the  recent  misfortune. 
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THE    CHEAP   BEEAKPAST. 

By  WILLIAM  ROBSON. 


To  tell  ft  story  well  is  no  common  talent.  With  the  tofl-linnting 
diner-ont,  it  saYonrs  too  much  of  a  profession ;  he  prepares  himself 
for  the  effect  he  hopes  to  produce,  as  a  singer  nms  over,  soUo  voce, 
a  few  bars  before  he  strikes  into  his  song.  Nothing  is  worse,  in 
this  way,  than  affectation ;  nothing  to  be  more  avoided  than  the 
air  of  "  Hark  to  Sir  Oracle ;  when  I  speak  let  no  man's  dog  bark  !*' 
I  have  heard  many  story-tellers,  but  I  think  the  best  was  Wilde, 
the  actor,  belonging  to  Mr.  Harris's  unequalled  company  of  Covent 
(harden  Theatre.  I  like  to  see  something  in  the  face  of  a  story- 
teller that  indicates  a  capability  of  inventing  a  piece  of  wit,  and, 
consequently,  of  eifjoying  it  in  others.  The  appearance  of  fatuity 
in  a  story-teller  flattens  the  humour;  it  is  incomparably  more 
delightful  to  laugh  with  a  man  than  at  him.  Such  was  Sir  John 
Falstaff — "  witty  in  himself,  and  the  cause  of  wit  in  others."  On 
the  other  hand,  as  a  good  story  is  likely  to  produce  laughter, 
it  is  in  the  worst  possible  taste  for  the  teller  to  bespeak  it  by  an 
uproarious  predevelopment  of  mirth.  There  was  a  slight  twinkle 
in  Wilde's  eye  before  he  b^^,  accompanied  by  that  little  twist  of 
the  mouth  with  which  Mr.  Buckstone  preludes  anything  that  is 
good. 

Wilde's  stories  were  generally  drawn  firom  that  inexhaustible 
source  of  anecdote,  the  stage  and  its  denizens.  Of  these  stories  I 
remember  many,  and  I  will  endeavour  to  select  one  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  readers  of  our  magazine,  not  too  peculiar  to  the  class 
and  time.  My  young  friends  must  suppose  Mr.  Wilde  the  story- 
teller. 

I  was  with  seven  or  eight  of  my  brother  and  sister  performers, 
starring  in  a  provincial  town,  when  we  received  so  sudden  a  sum- 
mons to  meet  at  Covent  Gkurden,  that,  willy,  nilly,  we  were  all 
obliged  to  pack  off  by  the  coach  the  next  morning,  to  drop  from 
country  high  ranks  to  London  lower  ranks,  from  Hamlet  to 
Laertes,  from  Laertes  to  Bosencrantz;  from  Lady  Macbeth  to 
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Emilia,  and  so  on.  Well,  tiie  ladies,  of  coarse,  occnpied  the  inside 
of  the  coach ;  and  I,  with  Glaremont  and  two  others,  was  placed 
on  the  stage-coach  over  the  heads  of  persons  who  stood  mnch 
higher  than  I  did  upon  the  stage  of  Covent  Garden.  As  it  pleased 
the  powers  above  to  shower  blessings  upon  ns  in  the  shape  of 
torrents  of  rain,  during  hoars  of  onr  joomey,  and  as  I  knew  I 
could  not  afford  to  spoil  any  part  of  mj  slender  wardrobe  that 
was  presentable  in  town,  I  pat  on  all  the  worst  clothes  I  had,  and 
of  them  the  greatest  number,  in  order  to  endeavour  to  keep  oat 
the  wet.  And  a  pretty  figure,  I  have  no  doubt,  I  cut !  Small- 
clothes, coat,  spencer — all  were  of  the  most  incongraoas,  ill- 
agreeing  colours  and  appearance;  and*  to  crown  the  whole,  my 
hat  was  slouched,  and  tied  on  with  a  large  zed  handkerchief  under 
my  chin. 

When  we  arrived  at  our  first  stage,  pasBengers  usually  break- 
fasted, and  the  landlord  and  waiter  came  pdlitdy  forward.  After 
^assisting  the  ladies  to  alight,  thej  placed  a  ladder  for  us  to 
descend.  I  ][)erceived  a  roguish  twinkle  in  the  eye  of  the  waiter 
as  he  viewed  me,  and  as  he  turned  to  his  master  I  just  caught, 
"  Twig  the  Frenchman ! "  Looking  from  my  exalted  seat,  I 
could  see  at  the  bottom  of  the  wide  passage  of  the  inn.  a  laige 
kitchen,  with  a  roaring  fire,  promising  wannth  and  comfort. 
My  companions  turned  into  a  parlour  ou  the  right  hand,  and  it 
struck  me  they  would  be  more  than  enough  for  one  fire.  So, 
acting  upon  an  idea  that  I  had  formed  firom  the  waiter's  speech, 
I  whispered  to  Glaremont,  "  Mind,  I'm  a  Frenchman; "  and  the 
landlord  and  his  waiter  were  so  completely  engaged  with  the 
parlour  company,  that  I  managed  to  walk  unobserved  straight 
into  the  kitchen.  I  found  a  noble  fire,  and  the  landlord's  break- 
fast set  out ;  that  is,  there  were  two  rounds  of  toast  cut,  but  not 
toasted,  and  the  tea  was  made.  I  stuck  the  poker  into  one  part 
of  the  fire,  and  the  tongs  into  another,  and  upon  them  hung  the 
wettest  part  of  my  halnliments.  I  next  proceeded  to  toasting 
one  of  the  rounds  of  bread,  for  the  double  purpose  of  baking  it 
and  warming  myself.  I  then  seated  mysdf  and  poured  out  a 
basin  of  tea.  At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings  the  waiter  entered. 
I  shall  never  forget  the  fellow's  ludicrous  stare.  Such  a  start 
■and  stare  would  be  worth  something  on  the  boards. 

*'Why,  that's  master's  break£ut2  You  must  come  into  the 
parlour  1 " 

"  Bien  obiig^ !  bien  oblig^  1  Me  void  bien  nich^,  beaocoap  h 
mon  aise;  pas  de  parioir,  je  pr^fere  la  cmaine  1 " 
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Thus  spaftkizig,  I  b^gan  discnasxiig  the  raimd  of  toaat  I  had 
finished,  patting  the  other  on  the  fork. 

"  What,  you  are  a  Frendunan,  then  P  " 

"  A  vob'e  service,  mon  ami  I " 

**  Welly  this  is  neat;  but  yon  nnurt  come  into  the  parlonr.'* 

"Non,  Monsieur  vaitaire;  mm.  I  am  verra  comfortable;  dis 
is  verra  good  brakefast." 

Jnst  ^en  the  bell  rang,  and  he  was  hurrying  away  to  answer 
it,  when  I  stopped  him  by  asking, — 

"  Monsieor  vaitaire,  avez  vous  des  osnfs  P  " 

"  What  do  you  say,  Monnseer  P  " 

<«  II  me  faut  des  cenft  ponr  mon  d^eoner." 

I  gave  him  to  nnderstand  by  my  looks  that  I  wanted  some- 
thing, bat  what  that  something  was  he  oonld  not  make  oat  from  my 
words.  Finding  myself^  as  I  had  told  him,  beoMcofip  d  mon  atM, 
I  amosed  myseJf  with  the  following  dialogne,  never  forgetting  for 
a  sii^le  instant  the  m<Mre  serioos  business  of  despatching  the 
landlord's  break&st. 

"  I  don't  nnderstand  yon,  Monnseer." 

"  H^,  pourqaoi  non  P  me  vant  des  cBofs." 

**  Hoofs,"  said  the  fellow,  impertinently  eying  my  boots  (none 
of  the  beet  by  the  by)  very  saspioioasly. 

"  Eh  bien,  mon  eo^aiit,  I  vant  some  oeofs  for  my  brakefast." 

He  was  so  Lnbin  Loggish,  and  looked  at  me  with  such  a  vacancy 
of  ooontenance,  that  I  coald  scarce  refirain  from  laughing.    With  a 
shake  of  the  head,  he  said,  "  Upon  my  soqI,  Moimseer,  I  don't 
know  what  you  mean." 
*  «  Comment  done  1  do  yon  not  know  what  are  des  oeufii  P  " 

"  No,  Mounseer,"  with  another  shake  of  the  head. 

"  Eh  bien,  je  tacherai  done  de  vous  faire  comprendre — ^I  viD  try 
make  a  you  onderstand.  Qu'appelez  vous  eoq  en  Anglais,"  butter^ 
isg  the  second  round  of  toasts  and  not  forgetting  that  the  more 
oleaginous  matter  I  put  on,  the  more  easily  and  expeditiously  it 
would  slip  down, — "  Monsieur  vaitaire,  vat  you  call  de  aiseau 
dat  cry  cock-a-doodle-do !  at  de  bottom  of  de  gardeut  in  de 
morning  P" 

"  Cock-a-doodle-doo  1  I  supose  you  mean  a  cock  P" 

"  Ah  I  ah !  c'est  fa  I  dat  is  it»  ooq ;  mais  qn'  appelez  vous  la 
femme  du  coqP  vat  you  call  de  coq's  vife P  "  "  Cock's  wife  1  ho 
exclaimed,  bursting  into  a  feud  laugh,  "  why  a  hen,  to  be  sure !" 

'^  Ah !  ah !  c'est  9a  I  uae  hen — ^mais  je  n'ai  pas  besoin  dWe 
hen— me  no  want  a  hen,"— wiping  the  butter  that  was  trickling 
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from  the  comers  of  my  mouth.     *'  Me  no  want  a  hen,  Monsiear 
vaitaire ;  but  vat  jou  call  de  hen  before  she  be  hen  P" 

"  A  hen  before  she  is  a  hen  P  why  a  chicken,  Monnseer." 

**  Ah,  comme  vous  ^tes  bon  gar9on  I  yat  a  derer  fellow  yon  be : 
nous  y  arriverons— we  shall  come  to  it.  Yat  yon  call  de  shicken 
before  she  be  shicken.  Monsieur  vaitaire  P*'  pouring  out  the  second 
basin  of  tea,  and  not  forgetting  milk  and  sugar. 

"Before  it  is  a  chicken  P"  said  he  with  a  loud  laugh,  "  why  an 
egg,  to  be  sure." 

*'Me]lleur  de  gar9ons!  encore  c'est  ^!  you  be  de  prince  of 
vaitaires-^I  vant  some  eggs  for  my  brakefast." 

"Well,  that's  the  rummest  way  of  ordering  ^ggs  I  ever  heard,*' 
said  he,  as  in  full  grin  he  handed  me  two  from  a  bowl  on  a  shelf. 

"Merd,  mon  ami,  tank  a  you — ^mais,  n'entendez  vous  pas 
la  cloche  P*^No  you  hear  vat  you  call  de  bell  P" 

'*  Oh  the  deuce  take  your  French  jabber,  yes,"  and  away  he  ran. 

There  was  a  boiler,  and  I  soon  found  a  saucepan  ^t  for 
my  purpose ;  so  I  sot  to  work  to  boil  my  eggs  by  g^uess — actors 
seldom  canying  watches,  the  frequent  and  rapid  changes  of  their 
clothes  render  them  so  liable  to  accident — ^hem ! 

The  eggs  had  nearly  disappeared,  accompanied  by  a  proper 
quantity  of  bread  and  butter,  and  I  had  about  half  a  basin  of  tea 
left,  when  the  waiter  returned,  accompanied  by  the  landlord. 

"  Hilloa ! "  exclaimed  the  latter,  *'  who  are  you  P" 

"  Why,  he  is  a  Frenchman,  master,  and  he  got  at  your  break- 
fast when  the  coach  came  in ;  the  deuce  a  word  can  I  make  him 
understand." 

"  Humph !     Well,  we'll  make  him  understand  to  pay." 

**  Eh  bien,  mon  h6te,  il  me  faut,  s'il  vous  plait,  un  verre  de  votre 
meilleure  eau  de  vie." 

"  What  does  he  mean,  Tom  P" 

**  Ton  my  life,  master,  I  don't  know  ;  but  he'll  make  you 
understand  somehow.  He  wanted  some  eggs,  and  we  were  obliged 
to  go  through  all  the  family  of  cocks,  hens,  and  chickens  before  I 
could  make  out  what  he  meant.     What  is  it  now,  Monnseer  P" 

"  Eh !  mon  enfant,  ne  savez  vous  pas  qu'est  ce  que  c'est  que  de 
I'eau  de  vie  P  C'est  la  meilleure  chose  qui  vienne  de  la  Belle 
Franoe.    Ejiow  you  not  vat  is  de  hrandi  ?  " 

So  dearly  do  I  love  fun,  that  I  would  have  taken  them  a  dance 
to  Nantz,  and  would  have  gone  through  the  x>rocees  of  brandy- 
making,  from  the  planting  of  the  vine  to  ^e  placing  of  the 
bright,  sparkling  comforter  upon  the  social  board ;  but  I  saw  my 
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comrades  were  preparing  to  start,  so  I  began  to  muffle  np  again  in 
my  dried  habiliments,  whilst  the  landlord  exclaimed, — 

*'  Oh,  brandy,  eh  P  Not  a  bad  topper*np  for  such  a  breakfast 
as  yon  have  made." 

He  handed  me  a  hamper,  and,  after  smacking  my  lips,  as  it 
permeated  through  and  warmed  my  whole  frame,  I  said, — 

'*A  present,  mon  bon  h6te.  How  mosh  I  pay  you  -poxix  my 
brakefast  P  "  rubbing  my  right  hand  down  the  part  to  which  tho 
breakfast  had  yielded  so  much  comfort. 

"  How  much  P    Ha — hem — ^hem — one-and-tenpence,  mounseer." 

'*  Ah !  ah !  j'ai  eu  un  tr^  bon  d^euner,  mais  non  pas  a  tres  bon 
marchd,  not  verra  sheep,  mais  n*importe.  Here,  sare,  your  argenty 
your  monnaye,"  and  I  handed  him  two  shillings. 

"Give  mounseer  twopence,  Tom" — rather  a  plain  hint  how 
the  change  wsjb  to  be  bestowed. 

But,  as  if  Tom  doubted  my  Gallic  generosity,  he  gave  me  two- 
penny-worth  of  the  worst  halfpence  I  ever  saw,  at  a  time  when 
such  things  were  common.  They  were  perfect  flints !  I  took 
them,  and  laying  them  separately  along  the  palm  of  my  open 
hand,  I  repeated  slowly  and  distinctly,  in  as  good  English  as  I 
could  command, — 

**  Waiter,  when  I  get  to  London  I  shall  not  be  able  to  pass  one 
of  these  halfpence.     Why  do  yon  give  me  such  things  ?" 

I  shall  never  forget  the  fellow,  as  he  stared  at  me. 
Why,  sir !  ain't  you  a  Frenchman,  then  P  " 
No,"  said  I,  wiUi  a  chuckling  laugh ;  and  buttoning  up  the 
top  button  of  my  spencer,  "  not  now  I've  done  breakfast." 

'*  Then,  I  suppose,"  said  Boniface,  '*  you  are  one  of  them  player 
chaps P" 

At  your  service,  mine  host  of  the  *  Garter,' " 
Wdl ! "  exclaimed  the  jolly  landlord,  "  you're  the  rummest 
fellow  I've  seen  one  while!  Come,  you  mayn't  find  dinner  so 
ready  as  you  have  found  my  breakfast,  and,  if  you  do,  you  don't 
look  as  if  you  was  over  able  to  pay  for  it.  So  keep  your  two 
shillings ;  and  much  good  may  the  breakfast  do  you,  my  lad ! " 

Actors  must  not  be  too  proud ;  so  I  shook  hands  with  the  hearty 
old  feUow,  as  he  laughingly  returned  my  money.  I  put  it  quietly 
into  my  pocket,  and  bowing  d  la  Frcm^ise  as  I  went  down  the 
passage,  repeated,  "  Bien  oblig^ !  bien  oblige !  Adieu,  mon  bon 
hote  de  la  Jarretike." 

The  rain  had  considerably  abated,  and  I  resumed  my  lofty 
post,  very  much  the  better  for  my  "  Cheap  Breakfast" 
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{Continued  from  page  624.) 
LEAS  TBEE. 

Dissolve  two  draclims  of  acetate  of  lead  in  a  quart  of  water,  and 
set  it  aside  for  a  day  or  two ;  decant  the  clear  solution  into  a  large 
phial,  and  in  the  centre  suspend  a  piece  of  zinc,  by  means  of  a 
silk  thread  fixed  to  the  cork.  If  the  whole  be  left  nndistorbed,  Hie 
lead  will  arrange  itself  around  the  zinc  in  beautiful  metallic  plates, 
resembling  a  shrub. 

THE    CHEHISTBY    OF    WATER. 

HOW  TO  TEST  THE  FUIUTT  07  WAXES. 

Ordinary  spring  water  contains  carbonic-acid  gas,  whidi  imparts 
an  agreeable  freshness,  and  makes  it  pleas&nt  to  the  taste.  It  is 
easily  detected  by  adding  a  solution  of  lime-wator,  when  the  car* 
bonic  acid  unites  with  the  lime  and  fborms  carbonate  of  lime,  which 
is  precipitated  as  a  white  Bubstanee»  and  is  in  fact  common  chalk. 

Sx>ring  water  also  contains  generally  solphnrie  add  and  dilorine 
in  combination  with  lime,  magnesia,  soda,  or  potash ;  these  salts, 
with  some  organic  matter,  oxide  of  iron,  silica,  and  alumina,  usually 
constitute  the  residue  left  after  evaporating  a  gallon  of  water  ta 
dryness,  and  hence  the  formation  of  what  is  called  d^yosit  or 
incrustation  in  boilers  or  fur  in  tea-ketUes. 

To  half  a  pint  of  water  add  a  solntioa  of  nitrate  of  silver  with 
some  pure  nitric  acid.  Chloride  of  silver  is  thrown  down,  which 
is  a  white  precipitate  that  gradually  blackens  when  exposed  t» 
Hght,  and  is  evidence  of  the  presence  of  dikwides  sndi  as  coaunon 
salt. 

To  another  portion  add  some  solntiDn  of  nitraite  of  baiyta  with 
a  little  more  nitric  acid ;  a  white  predpitate  of  snlphate  of  baryta 
is  formed,  and  shows  the  presence  of  snlphnric  add,  most  likely  in 
combination  with  the  Hme,  forming  sulphate  of  lime  or  gypsum. 

To  a  third  portion  add  some  oxalate  of  ammonia,  and  lAite 
oxalate  of  lime  will  be  prodaoed,  if  the  water  oontaiiis  lime. 
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To  detect  the  oxide  of  iron  in  water,  a  pint  sh^ald  be  evaporated 
to  drynees  in  a  porcelain  dish ;  to  the  residue  some  hydrochloric 
acid  should  be  carefully  added  in  a  very  small  quantity,  and  the 
excess  gently  evaporated  away ;  then  on  the  addition  of  a  little 
water  and  a  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  a  splendid  blue 
is  produced  called  Prussian  blue,  if  oxide  of  iron  be  present. 

The  detection  of  the  other  substances  in  the  water  will  require 
more  practical  skill  than  can  be  obtained  by  reading  this  little 
work,  and  the  reader  is  referred  to  Abel  and  Bloxam's  "Hand- 
Book  of  Chemistry." 

rVBX  WATER  18  KOT  A?fBCTEl>  BT  THE  TESTS. 

Put  some  spring  water  into  an  ordinary  kettle,  the  spout  of 
which  has  been  dosed  by  a  cork.  Get  the  tinman  to  make 
another  lid,  as  shown  at  Fig.  27, 
and  to  fit  a  piece  of  pewter  pipe  into  the 
top  of  it.  Having  placed  the  kettle  on 
the  fire,  arrange  the  pipe  as  shown  at 
Fig.  28,  and  wind  round  it  a  piece  of 
cotton  cloth ;  keep  this  constantly  moist, 
and  as  the  steam  rises  it  is  condensed  in 
the  pipe  and  runs  down  into  a  bottle, .  ^«- »:  The  Uf  to  fit  i»to  ^*. 
when  it  is  now  callea  aqua  pura,  or  pewt«r  oondenung  pipe  will  b« 
distflled  water      Let  the  fiwt  quantity  rr;^'to^.S5.TiS.'2d 

that  distils  over  be  thrown  away,  as  the  when  steam  iuaes  from  it,  more 

inside  of  the  pipe  is  generally  dirty.         SSi:.  "-*  ^  ^^  ^*^ 


Fig.  28.  Th«  t«kktltl*.«kni  at  work  i  th«  k*ttb  to  tbown  in  taetioii  j  lk«urov 

•howf  direotioii  of  the  iteam. 
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TO  FB0CT7BB  HTDBOGEH  OAB. 

Into  a  common  wine-bottle,  provided  with  a  cork  and  pewter 
tube,  place  some  granulated  zinc  or  zinc  cuttings;  fill  the  bottio 
about  half  full  witii  water,  and  add  some  oil  of  vitriol ;  when  effer- 
vescence takes  place  from  the  escape  of  hydrogen  gas,  which  may 
be  collected  in  gas  jars  on  the  pneumatic  trough,  the  same  as 
oxygen  gas,  by  fitting  in  the  cork  and  tube. 

EXPEBIM2NX8  WITH  HTDS06SH. 

When  a  gas  jar  is  filled  with  hydrogen, 
it  may  be  lifted  carefhlly  firom  the 
pneumatic  trough  without  fear  of  any 
gas  escaping,  and  placed  on  a  stand 
sufficiently  high  to  admit  of  the  hand 
being  inserted  into  the  jar ;  if  one  of  the 
squeaking  toys  be  first  worked  in  the  air 
and  then  in  the  jar  of  hydrogen,  the 
effect  is  very  laughable,  as  the  sound 
becomes  so  shrill  in  consequence  of  the 
levity  of  the  gas.  A  bell  sounded  in  air 
and  afterwards  in  hydrogen  is  also  an 
amusing  experiment. 

CUBI0T7S    SOUNDS    EHITTXD  BT   BUBimiO 
Kg.».  Th«jw  of  hydrogen  and    HTDBOGEH    PEOM   A   JET   OVEB  WHICtt 
the  toj  in  hand.  GLASS    TUBES    OF    VABIOUS    SIZES 

ABS  PLACED. 

Take  the  generating  hydrogen  bottle,  and  fit  a  long  jet  with  a 
small  orifice ;  if  the  hydrogen  is  set  on  fire,  and  a  tube  placed  over 
it  at  a  certain  place,  tiie  hydrogen  flame  b^:ins  to  flicker  and  emit 
a  sharp  sound,  which  is  varied  according  to  the  length  and 
diameter  of  the  glass  tubes.  Sometimes  many  tubes  may  be  tried 
before  the  sound  can  be  obtained. 

8TBTHB8I8  07  HTDBOGEH  AND    OXTGEN,  AND    VOBMATION    07 

WAIBB. 

If  the  jet  over  which  hydrogen  is  burning  is  held  tmder  a  odd 
glass  jar,  the  steam  is  very  soon  condensed,  and  trickles  down  the 
sides  in  drops  of  water,  produced  by  the  combination  of  the 
hydrogen  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  as  every  nine  pounds  of 
water  consist  of  eight  of  oxygen  and  one  of  hydrogen. 
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CHAPTER    XLIX. 

GUILT  A}!D  BEliOBSE  OF  MOREAB  NA  SHZAN. 

One  evening,  wHen  twilight  waB  closing  on  the  land  and  sea ; 
when  the  clouds  were  gathering  in  heavy  masses  that  portended 
a  storm,  and  when  the  Thurso  ran  hoarsely  and  rapidly  over  its 
stony  bed  beneath  the  castle  wall,  Harold  commanded  the 
Countess  to  assume  her  hood  and  cloak,  and  to  accompany 
him.  "  Whither  P"  she  asked,  timidly,  for  his  manner  was 
strange,  and  he  was  sorely  flushed  with  wine. 

"  Whither,  matters  not ;  but  you  shall  learn  when  we  reach  the 
place." 

"  Do  we  go  on  foot  P  "  she  inquired,  trembling,  for  there  was  a 
wild  glare  in  his  eyes  that  terrified  her. 

"  Yes." 

"  Alone— unattended  P  " 

"  Yes,"  he  repeated,  hoarsely. 

Then  the  heart  of  the  Countess  sank ;  but  she  was  compelled 
to  obey.  Her  husband  grasped  her  hand,  and  together  they 
quitted  the  castle  of  Braal  by  a  private  postern  at  the  foot  of  a 
long  and  secret  stair. 

Gunhilda  was  silent;  she  pressed  her  ivory  crucifix  to  her 
breaat  with  her  left  hand,  for  it  was  the  parting  gift  of  Absalon, 
Archbishop  of  Denmark ;  her  right  was  firmly  grasped  by  her 
husband,  and  she  felt  that  hi8  hand  was  cold — yea,  cold  as  ice ! 

She  had  heard  of  his  proceedings  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic, 
and  how  he  had  publicly  worshipped  the  God  of  the  Wends  at 
Rugen ;  her  soul  became  a  prey  to  grief  and  horror,  and  beneath 
her  veil  her  tears  flowed  hot  and  fast. 

n.  2z 
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He  led  her  along  the  banks  of  the  Thurso  for  more  than  a  mile, 
by  a  dark  and  lonelj  path.  Ko  one  was  near  them ;  the  hour 
was  late,  the  place  was  solitary,  and  the  Gonntess  gazed  anzioosly 
about  her  for  succour,  if  required ;  but  the  pastoral  hills  were 
desolate.  Even  the  sheep  were  in  their  folds,  and  there  came 
no  sound  to  her  ear,  save  the  rush  of  the  dark  and  hurrying 
stream. 

It  was  a  night  in  the  pleasant  month  of  June,  and  in  that  part 
of  Scotland  at  this  season  there  is  scarcely  any  darkness,  the 
reflection  of  the  sun  on  the  Atlantic  being  so  distinctly  visible  for 
the  brief  time  that  he  is  below  the  horizon  that  one  may  read  the 
smallest  print  even  at  midnight. 

As  they  drew  near  a  little  chapel  which  stood  upon  a  rock 
above  the  river,  and  was  dedicated  to  St.  Monina,  the  Countess 
gathered  courage,  and  said, — "  Unless  you  say,  my  lord,  for  what 
purpose  you  have  brought  me  hither  in  this  secret  manner,  and  at 
this  unwonted  hour,  I  go  not  one  step  further  with  you  V* 

"  Listen,"  said  he,  drawing  his  long  arm-pit  dagger,  while  a 
cruel  and  wild  glare  came  into  his  fierce  blue  eyes ;  "  I  have 
brought  you  hither  to  slay  you! " 

*'  Oh,  my  soul  foreboded  as  much  1"  said  Gunhilda,  in  a  biealih- 
less  voice;  "to  slay  me — ^for  what?  What  orime  have  I 
committed?" 

'*  Kone ;  yet  I  will  not  have  a  wife  who  is  to  be  the  mother  of 
baby-faced  girls,  whose  husbands,  if  they  get  them,  will  rend  and 
divide  my  heritage  among  them.  I  must  have  a  son  to  heir  me, 
as  Earl  of  Caithness,  Count  of  Orkney,  Lord  of  Braal  and  Loeh- 
more,  and  to  transmit  my  name  to  future  times ;  but  thou *' 

<'  I  am  the  daughter  of  a  king !"  said  the  Countess,  haughtQy. 

'*  A  king  who  is  too  far  away  to  hdp  yoa»"  said  Harold,  with  a 
mocking  smile. 

''  But  not  too  £Eur  away  to  avenge  me !" 

"  Let  him  do  so,  if  he  will  I"  replied  the  barbarous  Earl,  as  he 
grasped  her  wrists  and  dragged  her  shrieking,  and  on  her  knees, 
towcurds  the  rocks  which  overhung  the  stream. 

''Oh!"  she  exclaimed,  "my  three  helpless  daughters — your 
children — ^think  of  them  with  pity,  if  not  with  pity  for  me  I" 

"  Mj  daughters — ^name  them  not,"  said  he,  hoarsely,  "  lest  I 
have  them  drowned  in  bailing  water,  even  as  Halli  and  Leekner 
were  in  the  days  of  old !" 

"  I  am  not  prepared  to  die !"  she  exdaimed  in  a  piercing  voiee ; 
"  my  sins  of  omission  are  many ;  oh,  have  mercy  on  me  I" 
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''  Thoa  art  better  prepared  than  I,"  said  Morrar  na  Bhean. 

"  At  least  let  me  say  one  prayer  in  yonder  chiq)el  ero  yoa  slay 
me — ^in  pity  for  my  sins  and  sool,  pennit  me  this  F" 

'*  Go,  then/'  said  Morrar,  grimly;  "  bat  return  qnickly,  lest  I 
drag  yon  from  its  altar." 

With  tottering  steps  Ghmhilda  harried  into  the  little  chapel ; 
bat  ere  three  minates  had  elapsed,  the  inexorable  Morrar  cried 
sternly, — "  Gome  forth  V    Thcore  was  no  response. 

"  Gome  forth,  Gnnhi1da»  or  by  the  Demon  of  the  Wends  I  will 
drag  thee  oat !" 

"  I  come — I  come,"  replied  a  voice  within  the  vaolted  oratory, 
from  the  arched  windows  of  which  a  sadden  light  gleamed  forth. 

**  'Tis  well,"  said  Morrar, "  for  my  patience  is  nearly  ezhaosted ;" 
and  the  Goontees,  with  her  head  bent,  and  moffied  in  her  veil, 
approached  him  firom  the  arched  doorway,  throogh  which  a  broad 
and  rosy  flake  of  light  was  streaming. 

Seizing  her  again  by  the  arm,  he  dragged  her  to  the  edge  of 
the  beetling  rocks,  where  he  meant  to  stab  and  toes  her  into  the 
eddying  stream,  which  was  rashing  in  foil  flood  towards  the  sea ; 
bat,  marvelloas  to  relate !  as  he  tore  the  veil  asunder,  he  beheld, 
not  Gonhilda^  but  a  strange  woman  whose  face  was  of  wondroas 
beanty,  and  whose  head  was  encircled  by  a  shining  light.  Then 
he  knew  in  his  heart  that  the  s^nrit  of  St.  Monina  stood  before 
him  I  The  dagger  fell  from  his  hand;  he  closed  his  eyes  with  awe 
and  dismay,  and  when  he  looked  again  the  figare  had  melted  into 
thin  air  and  disappeared.  Appalled  by  this  incident,  he  rnshed 
away  to  the  wildest  part  of  iiie  hills,  and  on  being  joined  by 
Thorolf  and  John  of  Harpidale,  he  pat  to  sea  as  asoal  in  his 
galley,  and  departed  no  one  knew  whither. 

The  Goontess  was  fonnd  by  her  attendants  in  a  deep  bat  soft 
slamber,  before  the  little  altar  of  the  river  chapel ;  bat  immediately 
on  her  retam  to  Braal,  she  took  her  three  daughters,  Algiva, 
Erica,  and  Thora,  to  Bishop  Adam  of  Gaithness,  and  besought 
'  him  to  conceal  and  protect  them ;  and  leaving  them  with  tears  and 
prayers,  she  returned  to  the  home  of  her  terrible  husband,  giving 
out  that  the  children  were  dead. 

Meanwhile  the.  Bishop,  with  all  speed,  despatched  thorn  to  the 
court  of  King  William  ihe  lion,  and  consigned  the  three  helpless 
girls  to  the  care  of  the  Queen,  Ermengarde  de  Beaumont. 

The  vision  he  had  beheld  on  that  night  by  the  river  Thurso 
long  filled  with  terror  the  soul  of  Morrar  na  Shean  ;*  but  after  a 
time  the  impression  became  fainter,  and  gradually  he  came  to  tlie 
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condnsion  tliat  the  whole  afiBur  must  have  been  a  dream,  origi* 
nating  most  probably  in  his  wine-cup. 

He  was  long  in  returning  to  Braal,  and  solaced  himself  by 
ravaging  Heligoland  and  plundering  several  of  its  towns,  the  sites 
of  which  have  long  since  been  covered  by  the  encroaching  sea. 
He  then  visited  Shetland,  carrying  havock  and  dismay  wherever 
he  appeared,  and  returning  by  Orkney,  committed  a  crowning  act 
of  impiety  at  Kirkwall.  There  was  preserved  there  a  silver  bowl, 
in  which  St.  Magnus  had  baptized  the  earliest  Christians  of  the 
Orcades.  It  was  of  great  size,  curiously  carved,  and  was  carefully 
preserved  in  the  cathedral.* 

Accompanied  by  his  two  inseparable  comrades  and  mentors  to 
mischief,  he  entered  that  stately  Gothic  church,  which  is  one  of 
the  finest  in  Scotland,  seized  the  g^eatbowl,  and  filled  it  with  wine, 
which  he  solemnly  consecrated  to  Odin.  Then  ascending  the  steps 
of  the  High  Altar,  he  quaffed  it  to  the  dregs,  after  exclaiming, — 

"  I  worship  thee,  Odin,  and  I  am  a  heathen !  A  heathen  will 
I  die,  if  thou  givest  me  but  a  son  to  heir  my  lands,  my  isles,  and 
to  send  down  my  name  to  the  days  of  other  years." 

For  these  proceedings  they  weVe  all  excommunicated  by  the 
Bishop  of  Caithness,  and  while  they  laughed  to  scorn  the  prelate 
and  his  solemn  anathema,  they  swore  by  the  blades  of  their  swords 
and  the  shoulders  of  their  horses  (the  old  oath  of  the  Northern 
pagans)  to  have  a  terrible  revenge  upon  him. 

With  this  intention,  after  a  six-years'  absence,  they  returned 
home,  and  again  the  great  war-galley,  with  all  its  purple  sails 
spread,  was  seen  to  stand  round  the  rocky  bluff  named  the  Clett, 
and  come  to  anchor  in  Scrabster  Boads,  on  the  western  side  of 
Thurso  Bay.  On  landing,  the  Earl  repaired  straight  to  the  epis- 
copal palace,  with  all  his  followers,  "  to  punish,"  as  he  said,  **  the 
bishop  with  the  serpent's  tongue."  On  seeing  them  approach,  the 
old  man  came  forth  to  meet  them ;  and  on  beholding  his  serene 
and  reverend  aspect,  John  of  Harpidale,  Thorolf  Starkadder,  and 
other  grim  outlaws,  were  somewhat  abashed  and  appalled,  and 
leaned  irresolutely  on  their  drawn  swords. 

"  After  a  six-years'  absence,  come  you  here,  Lord  Harold,  in- 
stead of  visiting  your  lady  at  BraalP"  asked  the  Bishop,  with  an 
air  of  surprise  that  was  not  unmingled  with  alarm. 

"  The  Countess  ? — ^you  speak  not  of  my  daughters." 

*  "  Tt  80  far  exceeds  other  bowls  in  size,**  says  Buebanan,  in  his  "  History 
of  Scotland/  "that  It  seems  to  be  a  relic  of  the  feasts  of  the  Lapithie." 
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"  Alas !  they  are  here  no  longer,"  said  the  Bishop,  ovasivelj. 

"  Dead  ?  "  asked  the  Earl,  with  a  cold  smile. 

"  To  you  and  all  of  ns." 

"  'Tis  well,"  said  Harold,  grinding  his  teeth ;  "  but  I  came  not 
hither  to  speak  of  them  !*' 

"  Of  what  then?"  asked  Bishop  Adam,  with  anxiety. 

"  Of  thyself,  who  hast  dared  to  pour  empty  anathemas  on  me, 
for  merely  drinking  a  bowl  of  wine  in  my  own  town  of  Kirkwall." 

"  Silence,  thou  blasphemous  lord,  who  desecrated  the  altar  of 
God  by  the  praises  of  a  heathen  idol !  I  think  of  the  coming 
time  when  thou  shalt  die  1 " 

"And what  then?"  asked  Morrar,with  a  fierce  and  mocking  laugh. 

"  In  all  thy  vast 'possessions,  who  shall  mourn  thee?" 

"  The  greyhounds  in  my  hall,  and  the  birds  of  prey,  for  whom 
I  have  prepared  many  a  banquet;  yea,  the  black  wolf  and  the 
yellow-footed  ^igle  too  shall  mourn  for  Morrar  na  Shean.  Priest, 
I  have  come  to  punish  your  insolence.  Seize  and  drag  him  forth, 
Thorolf  Starkadder ! " 

In  a  moment  the  mailed  hands  of  Thorolf  were  wreathed  in  the 
white  hair  and  reverend  beard  of  the  old  Bishop,  who  was  roughly 
dragged  through  his  own  gate,  and  beaten  to  the  earth  beneath  a 
shower  of  blows  dealt  by  clenched  hands  and  the  heavy  iron  hilts 
of  swords  and  daggers.  Breathlessly,  and  on  his  knees,  he  implored 
mercy,  beseeching  them  not  to  perH  their  souls  by  murder,  and  a 
sin  so  foul  as  sacrilege,  by  imbruing  their  hands  in  the  blood  of 
a  priest;  but  the  fury  of  cruelty  and  destruction  was  in  their 
hearts.  Thorolf,  with  his  dagger,  destroyed  the  eyesight  of  the 
poor  old  man ;  and  John  of  Ha^idale  cut  out  his  tongue. 

Then  procuring  the  large  cauldron  in  which  food  was  usually 
prepared  for  the  staghounds  of  Morrar,  they  actually  cast  the 
blind  and  bleeding  Bishop  into  it,  and  boiled  him  alive  !  * 

On  hearing  of  these  proceedings,  the  Countess  Grunhilda  fled  in 
horror  to  the  cathedral  of  Kirkwall,  and  took  refuge  with  William, 
Bishop  of  Orkney,  with  whom  she  resided  for  several  years,  while 
her  daughters,  under  other  names  than  their  own,  were  growing 
up  to  womanhood  at  the  court  of  Queen  Ermengarde,  and  while 
her  husband,  the  Lord  of  the  Venison,  spent  his  days  in  hunting  and 
his  nights  in  drinking,  carousing,  fighting,  and  outrage,  with  his 
inseparable  ruffians,  John  of  Harpidale  and  Thorolf  Starkadder. 

*  Tho  scono  of  this  terrible  outrage  is  still  sbown  near  the  Manse  of 
HaUdrk. 
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It  waa  long  before  King  Winiam,  wlio  resided  at  the  palace  of 
Scone,  heard  the  correct  details  of  these  outrages,  and  then  his 
soul  was  filled  with  sorrow  and  indignation,  for  he  was  a  gentle, 
wise,  and  valiant  king. 

He  resolved  to  punish  the  wicked  Earl  of  Caithness,  and  for 
this  purpose  two  earls,  named  Boland  and  GiUeohrist,  were  sent 
against  him  with  a  body  of  troops. 

Boland  was  the  son  of  IJchtred,  a  brave  Lord  of  Grallowaj. 
who  had  recently  defeated  the  King  of  England  at  Carlisle,  when 
preparing  to  invade  his  province;  and  he  had  become  the 
husband  of  Algiva,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Morrar  na  Shean. 

Gillechrist  had  wedded  Erica,  the  second  daughter.  He  was 
Earl  of  Angus,  and  from  this  marriage  are  descended  the  dan  and 
surname  of  Ogilvie.  By  a  singular  coincidence  these  two  peers 
were  now  marching  against  their  father-in-law,  with  orders  to  sob- 
ject  him  to  the  same  death  as  that  by  which  the  unhappy  Bishop 
died. 

Morrar  na  Shean  met  them  in  a  battle  which  was  long  and 
bloody,  though  his  people  were  cold  in  his  cause.  The  men  whom 
he  had  drawn  from  his  county  of  Orkney  and  the  town  of  Thurao 
ultimately  gave  way ;  and  four  hundred  were  instantly  hanged  on 
the  field. 

The  castle  of  Braal,  to  whioh  the  Burviv<»B  fled,  was  attacked, 
entered  by  the  secret  postern,  and  stormed.  Therein,  after  a 
terrible  conflict,  were  taken  John  of  Harpddale  and  Thorolf  Stark- 
adder,  who  were  put  to  dreadful  deaths,  and  then  the  foitiess  was 
burned  to  the  ground. 

It  was  supposed  that  Morrar  na  Shesn  had  perished  in  the 
flames;  but  he  had  escaped  by  the  postern — the  same  postern 
through  which  he  had  led  the  Countess  to  die — and  had  reached  his 
castle  of  Lochmore,  a  seduded  tower  of  great  strength,  which  is 
situated  at  the  end  of  a  loch,  and  overhangs  the  current  of  the 
Dirlet  out  of  itb    There  the  river  is  narrow,  deep,  and  rapid. 

This  tower  was  then  remote  and  little  known,  so  there  for  yean 
did  Morrar  Hve,  seduded,  forgotten,  and  abandoned  by  all;  and 
then,  as  time  crept  on,  he  became  a  prey  to  remorse  and  horror. 

Terrific  visions  and  appaUing  spectres  were  said  to  haont  him, 
and  the  upquiet  souls  of  Thorolf,  of  John  of  Harpidale,  and  others 
who  had  died  in  his  service,  were  averred  to  wander  at  nighi 
through  the  silent  chambers  of  Lochmore,  and  their  wailing  voices 
were  heard  to  rise  firom  the  lake  in  the  moonshine,  and  to  min^e 
with  the  roar  of  the  Dirlet  beneath  the  castle-wall.    At  last  no 
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one  would  remain  in  such  a  dwelling-plaoe»  and  the  wretched 
Morrar  na  Shean  was  left  entirely  alone. 

Then  a  sore  illneas  came  upon  him  with  his  growing  years ;  and 
sick,  despairing,  and  sad  at  heart,  the  Earl  lay  on  what  he  feared 
was  his  bed  of  death. 

None  were  near  him  now :  even  the  last  of  his  hounds  had 
gone  to  seek  another,  a  merrier,  or  it  might  be  kinder  master ;  and 
he  wept  the  salt,  bitter  tears  of  age,  of  sorrow,  and  repentance,— of 
an  age  that  was  lonely  and  unfriended~-of  sorrow  for  his  lost  wile 
and  children — of  repentance  for  a  wasted  life,  and  for  his  many 
unatoned-for  crime?  and  sacrileges. 

He  found  himself  abandoned  on  earth,  and  feared  that  he  would 
be  excluded  horn  HeaTen.  He  was  wifeless,  childless,  friendless, 
and  alone — alone  with  .only  memory  and  the  terrors  of  death  and 
superstition  I 

He  saw  the  clear,  bright  stars  in  the  northern  sky  sparkling 
through  the  gloomy  windows  of  Lochmore.  He  heard  the  hoarse 
brawl  of  the  Dirlet  beneath  the  oastle*wall ;  but  he  shut  out  the 
sound,  for  it  made  him  think  of  that  terrible  night  when  the 
swollen  Thurso  was  rushing  over  its  stony  bed,  and  Gxmhildft 
was  saved  from  his  dagger  by  the  vision  of  8t.  Monina ;  and  again 
he  seemed  to  see  that  pale,  beautiful,  and  miraculous  face  shining 
amid  its  halo  in  the  twilight  before  him. 

The  perspiration  burst  upon  his  wrinkled  brow ;  he  called  wildly 
for  lights,  but  no  one  heard  him  now ;  and  the  echoes  of  his  own 
voice  appalled  him.  He  trembled  to  be  in  the  dark  and  alone ; 
and  yet  there  was  no  darkness,  for  it  was  the  clear  twilight 
of  the  northern  summer,  when  the  sun  scarcely  dips  beneath  the 
horizon. 

"Old,  old  I  childless  and  alone!"  moaned  the  Earl,  crushed 
beneath  the  weight  of  sad  thoughts  and  unavailing  sorrow,  as  he 
covered  his  grey  head  beneath  the  coverlet,  and  sobbed  heavily. 

"  Harold — ^husband,"  said  a  gentle  voice,  that  thrilled  through 
him,  and  tremblingly  he  started  and  looked  up. 

Lo !  in  the  dear  light  of  the  midsummer  night,  there  stood  by 
his  bedside  the  Countess  Qunhilda,  as  he  had  last  seen  her,  so 
&ir  and  stately,  with  her  Danish  tunic  of  blue  silk,  her  flowing 
mantle,  and  long  lace  veil,  that  fell  over  her  shoulders  from  under 
her  haJf-diadem,  the  gems  of  which  sparkled  in  the  light  of  the 
stars. 

Beside  her,  but  a  little  way  behind,  stood  three  tall  and  hand- 
some girk,  each  of  whom  wore  riding-hoods  edged  with  pearls 
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and  long  wliite  veOs,  which  they  held  npraised,  as  they  snrreyed 
him  with  sad  and  earnest  eyes. 

Believing  that  he  saw  but  disembodied  sonls,  the  upbraiding 
spirits  of  his  wife  and  their  three  daughters — ^for  midsummer 
night  is  the  time  when  demons,  ghosts,  and  fairies  are  all  supposed 
to  be  abroad, — ^the  lonely  Earl  uttered  a  cry  of  wild  despair  and 
fainted. 

Tet  they  were  no  spirits  whom  he  had  seen,  but  the  Countess 
Gunhilda  and  his  three  daughters,  who,  haying  heard  of  his  sad 
and  repentant  condition,  had  hastened  to  yisit  and  console  him, 
and  arrived  thus  in  the  night. 

And  with  Thora,  the  youngest  and  the  fairest,  had  come  her 
husband — ^for  she,  too,  was  wedded,  to  William  Sinclair,  Lord  of 
Boslin ;  and  thus  from  her  descended  the  future  Earls  of  Orkney, 
who  were  also  Dukes  of  Oldenburg. 

On  returning  to  consciousness,  Morrar  na  Shean  came  to  a  new 
life  of  joy  and  happiness.  With  these  came  a  more  sincere 
repentance.  He  spent  the  remaining  years  of  his  life  in  en- 
deavouring  to  atone  for  the  atrocities  of  his  youth,  and  died  at  a 
good  old  age  when  Alexander  n.  was  King  of  Scotland — ^passing 
peacefully  away,  while  the  faces  of  his  children  and  granddbildren 
were  bowed  in  prayer  around  him. 

Such  is  the  story  of  Morrar  na  Shean,  the  Lord  of  the  Yenison. 


»o» 


CHAPTER  L. 

THE  BT7IKED  U0T7SE  IN  OLENSTBAE. 

Atteb  the  conclusion  of  his  tale.  Bob  gave  the  harper  a  piece 
of  Spanish  gold,  and  permitted  him  to  pursue  his  own  way. 
The  MacGhregors  saw  him  no  more ;  he  was  killed  three  years 
after,  in  the  September  of  1722,  when,  by  some  of  the  MacKendes, 
a  party  of  the  Eling's  troops  under  a  Captain  MacNeil  were  lured 
into  an  ambush,  and  so  severely  handled  that  th^  were  compelled 
to  retire  to  Inverness  in  great  disorder. 

The  day  after  Gillian  left  them  saw  the  MacGregors  traversing 
Glenstrae,  a  wild  and  romantic  valley  which  opens  at  the  nortliem 
base  of  Stronmiolchoin,  a  lonely  mountain  that  forms  the  eastern 
boundary  of  Glenorchy. 

All  these  were  possessions  of  which  the  clan  had  been  deprived ; 
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and  there  every  hill  and  rock,  every  thicket  and  rain,  were  con- 
nected with  some  tradition  of  the  past  and  of  Clan  Alpine. 

The  glen  was  desolate  and  lonely ;  for  it  had  long  since  been 
swept  of  its  people  by  the  hostile  tribes  who  had  leagued  against 
them. 

**  Seid  snas  do  piob,  vich  Alpine !  *'  ("Strike  np  yonr  pipe,  son 
of  Alpine  ! ")  said  Rob  Boy,  as  they  approached  a  mass  of  mined 
waUs  which  rose  on  a  gentle  eminence  in  the  glen.  **  Here,  to-day, 
let  ns  remember  the  true  and  foithfiil  dead,  who  bequeathed  to  ns 
the  task  of  avenging  them ! " 

Then  in  the  s^  and  silent  valley  the  wild  lament  of  the  Mac* 
Gregors  rang  monmfnUy  and  shrHl,  as  Bob  and  his  men,  with 
their  swords  drawn,  advanced  slowly  to  the  rains  deisaiUwiBe — ^by 
the  way  of  the  snn's  coarse, — and  marched  thrice  round  them, 
and  then  departed,  but  with  many  a  frowning  glance  and  back- 
ward look. 

This  was  the  ruined  residence  of  the  chief,  Alaster  Boy  of 
Glenstrae,  before  the  clan  had  been  broken  up  and  suppressed. 
It  had  been  destroyed  amid  the  events  subsequent  to  the  battle  of 
Glenfruin.  At  the  time  of  which  we  write,  a  portion  of  the  walls 
were  standing;  now  their  foundations  can  scarcely  be  discerned 
above  the  blooming  heather. 

With  these  old  ruins  is  connected  a  tradition  of  the  clan 
which  exhibits  some  of  the  strongest  traits  of  the  old  Highland 
character. 

Alaster  Boy  MacGregor  of  Glenstrae  had  but  one  sou,  a 
brave  and  handsome  youth,  named  Evan,  to  whom  he  was  deeply 
attached,  and  whom,  as  the  future  heir  of  all  his  posessions,  he 
trained  up  with  peculiar  care,  leaving  nothing  undone  to  make  him 
perfect  as  a  soldier  and  huntsman. 

One  day  when  Evan  was  deerstalking  among  the  mountains, 
he  met  the  young  Laird  of  Lamond,  who,  with  two  attendants, 
was  travelling  from  Cowal  towards  the  Ejng's  castle  of  Inverlochy, 
and  they  dined  together  at  a  little  inn  or  changehouse,  near  the 
Blackmount  at  the  mouth  of  Glencoe. 

After  dinner  a  dispute  occurred ;  hot  words  ensued,  for  both 
were  passionate  and  fiery  in  spirit ;  and,  drawing  his  dirk,  young 
Lamond  killed  Evan  MacGr^^r  by  a  single  blow,  and  he  feU 
across  the  table  at  which  they  had  been  seated. 

Horrified  at  what  he  had  done,  Lamond  leaped  from  a  window 
and  fled,  but  was  pursued  by  Dugald  Oiar  Mhor  and  other 
MacGregors,  who  first  made  short  work  with  his  two  attendants. 
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The  flight  and  pnraait  were  mamtained  an  foot;  and  witk 
Lamond,  who  knew  that  he  would  be  instaiitly  sacrificed  if  taken* 
fear  added  wings  to  his  speed,  so  that  ultimately  he  outstripped 
the  friends  of  1dm  he  had  slain. 

Ignorant  of  whither  he  went,  as  night  was  dosii^  he  found 
himself  in  a  lonely  glen,  where  at  the  base  of  a  mountain  stood  a 
tower,  at  the  gate  of  which  he  breathlessly  demanded  shelter, 
suooour,  and  rest. 

On  being  admitted,  he  asked  what  place  this  was  P 

"  Stronmiolchoin — the  house  of  Glenstrae  I "  replied  the  won- 
dering gateward. 

<'  The  dwelling  of  Alaster  Boy  P  " 

"  Yes." 

''Then  I  am  lost — ^utterly  lost  I"  ezdaimed  the  unhappy 
Lamond,  as  he  sank  exhausted  on  a  seat. 

**  Lost  I  how — ^what  mean  you  P"  asked  the  Laird  of  Glenstrae^ 
coming  hurriedly  forward.   ''  Who  are  you  P" 

'*  The  son  of  Lamond  of  that  Ilk." 

"  By  whom  are  you  pursued^  Uiat  my  house  will  fail  to  afford 
you  succour  P"  asked  Qlenstrae. 

*'  I  am  pursued  by  MacGregors,"  replied  the  sinking  fugitLTe* 
"  and  I  beseech  you,  by  all  the  claims  of  hospitality  and  oom« 
passion,  and  by  your  authority,  to  save  me  from  them." 

''  You  are  safe,"  said  Alaster,  kissing  the  blade  of  his  dirk  i 
"  but  what  have  you  done — whom  have  you  slain  P  " 

"  Whom  P  "  reiterated  Lamond,  in  a  hollow  Toice. 

*'  Yes ;  there  is  blood  upon  your  hands,  and  on  the  hilt  of  your 
dirk." 

"  Alas  1 "  said  Lamond*  and  paused. 

"  Speak  I  for  you  are  safe  in  the  house  of  Glenstrae,  what- 
ever you  have  done,"  said  the  chief  impetuously ;  but  the  unhappy 
fugitive  clasped  his  hands,  for  a  din  of  voices  rang  at  the  tower 
gate,  and  Dugald  Ciar  Mhor,  with  other  pursuers,  came  rushing 
in,  bearing  with  them  the  body  of  Evan,  and  after  informing  the 
unfortunate  father  of  what  had  occurred,  they  loudly  demanded 
that  the  assassin  should  be  surrendered  unto  them. 

V I  have  passed  my  word  to  protect  him,  and  I  must  respect  it. 
even  in  this  moment  of  agony  I "  replied  Glenstrae,  while  the 
tears  rolled  over  his  fieuse ;  **  never  shall  it  be  said  that  a  Mao- 
Gregor  broke  his  word,  even  to  an  enemy  1 " 

In  their  rage  and  sorrow  for  what  had  occurred,  his  wife  and 
daughter  besought  him  to  yield  the  fugitive  to  the  clansmen,  that 
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they  might  pat  him  to  das^ ;  bat  Qlenttrae  stood  over  him  with 
his  sword  drayniy  and  uid, — 

*'  Let  no  man.  here  dare  to  lay  a  hand  apon  him  I  MacGregor 
has  pronuaed  him  safety,  and  by  the  sool  of  my  only  and  beloved 
son,  whom  he  has  slain,  he  shi^  be  safe  while  onder  the  xoof  of 
filenstrae — safe  as  if  beneath  his  own  I" 

And  before  the  interment  of  Evan,  when  the  sorrow  and  the 
angry  passions  of  the  assembled  dan  woold  be  roosed  to  their  fall 
height,  the  chief,  with  a  chosen  party,  escorted  yoong  Lamond 
fiar  across  the  mountains,  and  almost  to  within  sight  of  his  home 
in  OowaJ. 

"  Farewell,  Lamond,"  said  he,  gravely  and  sternly ;  "  on  yoor 
own  land  yon  are  now  safe.  Farther  I  will  not  and  cannot  pro- 
tect you.  Avoid  my  people,  lest  your  Either  may  have  to  endure 
the  sorrow  that  wrings  this  heart  of  mine ;  and  may  Qod  forgive 
yoa  the  woe  you  have  brought  on  the  house  of  GleAstrae ! " 

Ln  a  few  years  after  thia,  the  Field  of  Qlenfruin  was  fought; 
the  castle  of  Stronmiolchoin  was  destroyed,  and  Alaster  of  Glen- 
strae,  t^en  an  aged  man,  and  all  his  people  wore  proscribed 
fugitives. 

HomeksSy  nameless,  and  a  wanderer,  with  the  severe  parlia- 
mentary acts  of  James  YI.  hanging  over  his  head,  the  Laird  of 
Glenstrae  had  to  lurk  in  the  caves  and  woods  among  the  gleofl 
that  had  once  been  his  own,  till  he  was  captured  by  Sir  James 
Campbell  of  Ardkinlass,  from  whom  he  made  an  escape,  and  fled 
to  Cowal,  a  peninsula  of  Argyle,  that  stretches  far  into  the  Firth 
of  Clyde. 

Hare  the  young  Laird  of  Lamond  found  the  poor  old  man,  and 
received  and  protected  him  in  his  houses  with  many  other  fugitives 
of  the  Clan  Gregor,  saving  them  from  Archibald,  Earl  of  Argyle^ 
and  other  powerful  enemies. 

To  the  Earl,  Glenstrae  at  last  yielded  himself,  on  the  solemn  pro- 
mise that  he  should  be  sent  out  of  Scottiah  ground — a  promise 
which  was  truly  but  fearfully  kept ! 

He  was  marched  as  far  as  the  English  side  of  Berwick,  undor 
an  escort  of  the  Scottish  Horse  Guard,  commanded  by  David 
Murray,  Lord  Scone,  and  then  brought  back  to  Edinburgh,  where, 
with  eighteen  devoted  men  of  his  surname,  he  was  hanged  on  the 
20th  of  January,  1604. 

"  Being  a  chief,"  says  Birrel,  "  he  was  hanged  his  own  height 
above  the  rest  of  his  Mends." 

It  was  the  memozy  of  severities  such  as  these,  together  with 
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their  local  position,  that  fostered  a  spirit  of  resentment  and  ferocious 
resistance  to  all  civil  law  in  the  tribe  of  MacGrregor. 

"  When  I  asked  a  very  learned  minister  in  the  Highlands/' 
says  Dr.  Johnson,  "which  he  considered  the  most  savage  clans, 
thiosef  said  he,  tohich  live  next  the  Lowlands" 

This  was  the  mere  force  of  circumstances  and  position ;  and 
hence  the  most  warlike  and  predatory  of  the  Lowland  clans  were 
those  of  the  Borders  adjoining  England. 


•*o*- 


CHAPTEE     LI. 

HE  FIOnTS  THE  LAIBD  OF  BARBA. 

"  Bob  Rot  had  two  especial  qualities,"  says  the  "  Kew  Picture 
of  Scotland  "  (published  in  1807):  he  spent  his  revenue  generously, 
and  was  a  true  friend  to  the  widow  and  the  orphan."  On  his 
return  to  Port  Nellan,  he  now  hoped  that,  by  the  treasure  which  he 
had  judiciously  distributed  among  his  people,  they  might,  if  the  per- 
secution of  them  ceased,  stock  their  little  farms  and  take  to  cattle- 
dealing,  that  they  might  all  live  in  ease  and  comfort,  and  that  his 
sons  might  learn  some  of  the  arts  of  peace  without  forgetting 
those  of  war. 

Soon  after  his  return  from  GlensheD,  Bob  heard  that  Grahame 
of  KiUeam,  who  always  treated  the  tenantry  of  Montrose  with 
great  severity,  had  sequestrated,  or  distrained,  the  cows  and 
furniture  of  a  poor  woman  who  lived  near  the  Highland  border. 

As  she  was  a  widow,  and  more  especially  as  she  was  the  widow 
of  Eoin  Baibach,  who  had  fallen  at  the  storming  of  Inversnaid,  he 
immediately  visited  her  cottage,  and  she  burst  into  tears  when  she 
beheld  him,  exclaiming, — 

MacGhregor,  mo  convraich  ort !  "  (my  protection  is  thee.) 
And  never  was  that  appeal  made  to  me  in  vain  by  the  poor/* 
replied  Bob ;    "  I  shall  be  your  buckler  and  your   sword  of 
vengeance  if  requisite,  widow.     How  much  do  you  owe  Kil- 
leamP" 

"  Three  hundred  marks ;  for  which  he  has  seized  upon  my  two 
cows,  the  food  of  my  children — my  spinning-wheel,  which  gives 
them  clothing— our  beds  and  everything." 

''  When  comes  he  here  P  "  asked  Bob,  grimly. 

"  To«morrow ;  to-morrow  will  see  us  desolate  and  forlorn." 


it 
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"  Not  BO,  widow.  Here  are  the  three  hiuidred  marks ;  pay 
the  greedy  yulture,  and  be  snre  that  yoa  get  a  receipt  duly  signed." 

Duly  as  the  morrow  came,  the  legal  messengers  of  Killeam 
arrived,  with  carts  to  convey  away  the  chattels  of  the  widow,  who 
paid  them,  and  received  a  receipt;  bnt  about  a  mile  distant  from 
her  house,  they  were  met  by  Bob  Boy,  who,  with  a  cocked  pistol 
in  his  hand,  forced  them  to  hand  over  the  money  to  him.  He 
then  gave  them  a  severe  beating  with  a  heavy  stic^,  advised  them 
to  choose  another  trade  than  the  law,  and  returned  the  three 
hundred  marks  to  the  widow. 

We  are  told  that,  under  circumstances  nearly  similar,  he  relieved 
a  tenant  on  the  Montrose  lands  who  was  three  years  in  arrear  of 
rent.  When  the  poor  farmer  offered  to  repay  Bob's  loan,  the 
latter  replied,  "  No,  no ;  I  will  get  it  back  from  Grahame  of  Kil- 
leam— ^yes,  every  farthing,  by  Patrick  of  the  Holy  Crook ;  so  keep 
the  money,  farmer." 

MacGregor  now  leased  some  pasture-lands  further  among  the 
mountains,  in  that  place  with  which  his  name  is  much  associated, 
the  Braes  of  Balquhidder,  a  name  which  signifies  the  dweUing-plaoe 
where  five  glens  open. 

He  occupied  the  £umhouse  of  Inverlochluvig,  at  the  head  of  the 
Braes,  where  there  was  excellent  pasture  for  black  cattle  and 
sheep ;  and  there  was  bom,  in  1724,  his  youngest  son,  Bobin  Oig, 
whose  stirring  story  and  sad  fate  created  a  deep  interest  in  future 
years. 

Like  all  his  brothers,  young  Bobin  was  baptized  in  water 
brought  by  Paul  Crubach  £rom  the  holy  well  of  St.  Fillan ;  and  dur- 
ing the  ceremony  was  held  over  his  father's  broadsword,  for  it 
was  a  Highland  superstition  that  the  voices  of  children  who  died 
without  receiving  this  warlike  consecration  were  heard  faintly 
wailing  in  the  woods  and  other  lonely  places  at  night. 

Bobin  grew  a  sturdy  but  wild  young  Highlander ;  and  after- 
wards bore  that  sword  with  honour  in  the  ranks  of  the  42nd 
Begiment. 

At  Muirlaggan,  in  Balquhidder,  Bob  built  a  comfortable  ])ouse 
for  his  mother,  then  a  very  aged  woman ;  and  he  began  to  hope 
that  the  Grovemment  troops,  the  civil  authorities,  Atiiole,  Montrose, 
and  Killeam,  had  forgotten  him,  and  that  he  would  be  permitted 
to  spend  a  few  years  of  his  life  in  peace;  but  he  hoped  in 
vain! 

To  the  land  he  now  leased  or  occupied  in  Balquhidder  he  had  an 
hereditary  daim,  as  a  descendant  of  Dugald  Ciar  Mhor ;  but  the 
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MacLaresB  of  Invernentie  had  some  similar  right,  and  ere  long  this 
proved  the  canse  of  mnch  strife  and  bloodshed. 

With  great  generosity  Bob  offered  a  portion  of  his  share  of  the 
Spanish  treasure  to  redeem  another  bond  which  a  neighbonrin^ 
proprietor  hdd  otot  the  lands  of  his  nephew,  MaeGregor  of 
Glengyle. 

Hamish  MacLaren  of  Invementie  had  lent  a  snm  of  money  to 
Glengyle,  and  by  the  tenor  of  the  bond,  the  lands  so  hdd,  or 
named  therein,  "  if  the  money  were  not  repaid  within  ten  years, 
were  to  be  foifeUed  to  the  lender,  thongh  the  sum  was  less  than 
half  their  yalne." 

Knowing  well  that  the  ntmost  advantage  wonld  be  taken  of 
this  unjust  contract.  Bob  Boy  gave  his  nephew  money  sufficient 
to  repay  Invementie. 

As  the  bond  had  but  a  few  months  now  to  run,  Glengyle,  with 
gratitude  and  joy,  hastened  to  his  creditor  and  offered  the  money 
so  generously  lent  by  his  uncle. 

Hajniflh  MacLaren  was  a  man  of  rough  and  forbidding  exterior, 
with  a  low  forehead  and  black  eyebrows  that  were  thick,  shaggy, 
and  joined  in  one.  His  face  was  one  of  the  lowest  of  the  Geltie 
type,  and  consequently  expressed  intense  cunning,  ftlsehood,  and 
cruelty.  He  received  Glengyle  ooldy — all  the  more  so,  pedhape, 
because  he  was  a  near  kinsman  of  that  MacLaren  whom  Mao- 
Aleister  had  flung  into  the  miUrace  at  Gomar. 

"  I  cannot  take  the  money,"  said  he,  bluntly. 

"  How — wherefore?  "  asked  the  other,  with  surprise. 

*'  Because  I  cannot  find  our  bond." 

"  It  must  and  shall  be  found ! "  said  Glengyle,  impetuously. 

«<  Must  and  ffA^Zlf" 

"  Yes ;  there  are  but  three  months  to  run." 

"Only  three  months P"  repeated  the  other,  with  affected 
surprise. 

**  Yes — ^we  have  no  time  to  lose." 

'*  After  the  date  at  which  the  bond  expires  your  lands  will  be 
forfqjted  to  me." 

"  How  can  you  prove  that  if  the  bond  be  lost  P  " 

'*  Ha,  ha !  it  is  recorded  in  the  books  of  the  sheriff  of  the 
county.     My  firiend  Killeam  looked  to  that." 

"  Here  is  your  money — ^principal  and  interest,"  said  Glengyle, 
crimsoned  with  fury ;  "  bond  or  no  bond,  take  it  and  give  me  a- 
receipt  in  iuU,  or  woe  unto  you,  Invementie ! " 

But  MacLaren  was  too  wary  either  to  accede  or  to  lose  his 
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temper.  By  an  exertion  of  cnnning  and  flattoiy,  lie  contrived  to 
cajole  Qlengyle,  who  promised  to  wait  nntil  the  actoal  bond  ooald 
be  fonnd ;  and  for  the  three  following  months  MaoLaren  kept 
sednlonsly  ont  of  his  way,  avoiding  all  visits,  and  receiving  all 
messages  and  letters  with  ntndied  silence ;  and  on  the  very  day  on 
which  the  stated  time  expired,  he  took  legal  means  to  get  himself 
mfeft  in  the  lands  which  he  alleged  to  be  forfeited.  At  the  same 
time,  through  Ghrahame  of  Killeam,  he  served  notices  npon  yonng 
MacGhregor  to  remove  from  these  lands,  with  his  family,  tenants, 
and  cattle,  within  eight  days. 

These  proceedings  were  rendered  darker  by  the  oiroomstance 
that  Glengyle  was  labonring  nnder  a  sevore  illness,  which  made 
him  totally  incapable  of  defending  himself. 

Bob  Boy  was  filled  with  rage  on  hearing  of  these  lawless 
proceedings  against  his  nephew ;  for  to  him  they  seemed  but  a 
repetition  of  tiiose  severities  to  which  he  had  been  subjected  by 
Montrose. 

« (Srenmoch,"  said  he,  "  we  cannot  suffer  Glengyle  to  be 
treated  thus ;  get  our  lads  together,  and  we  shall  teach  Inver- 
nentie  a  lesson  he  is  not  likely  to  forget." 

The  lads  were  soon  collected,  and  at  the  head  of  two  hundred 
of  them  Bob  marched  into  Strathfillan,  whither,  he  heard,  Mac- 
Laren  of  Invementie  had  gone  to  attend  a  fair  which  is  usually 
held  there  on  the  did  of  July. 

He  traversed  the  vast  extent  of  the  fiur — ^for  the  strath  was 
covered  with  great  herds  of  cattle — searching  in  vain  for  Inver- 
nentie,  until  he  ascertained  that,  having  sold  all  his  stock,  he  had 
taken  his  way  homeward  through  Glendobhart. 

In  those  days  nothing  was  paid  for  pasturing  cattle;  but  as 
roads  were  made,  fields  endosed,  and  grass  became  valuable,  the 
armed  drovers  were  forced  to  bargaia  for  it  in  their  routes  to 
those  fairs,  and  more  especially  to  Falkirk  and  Carlisle — ^innova- 
tions which  they  bitterly  hated. 

A  rapid  march  over  the  hills  brought  Bob  and  his  men  upon 
the  homeward  path,  at  a  point  where  it  is  joined  by  the  road 
from  Tyndrum,  some  time  before  Invementie  could  possibly  have 
passed.  Bob  was  assured  of  this,  and  ere  long  Lo  saw  a  party  of 
armed  men,  some  of  whom  were  mounted,  coming  along  that 
beautiful  vaJley  which  the  Dochart  traverses  in  its  course  to  the 
Tay. 

That  the  men  on  foot  were  well  equipped  was  evident,  for  the 
long  barrels  of  their  Spanish  muskets  gUttered  in  the  sunshine. 
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wluch  streamed  athwart  the  winding  yalley,  bathing  in  gold  and 
pnrple  light  the  hills  on  one  side,  and  casting  into  deep-blue 
shadow  those  on  the  other. 

The  travellers,  who  were  abont  twenty  in  number,  on  seeing' 
the  MacGregors  posted  on  the  highway,  began  to  prepare  for 
service,  by  loading  their  muskets;  the  footmen  unslung  their 
targets ;  "die  horsemen  loosened  their  swords  in  the  sheaUi,  and 
looked  to  the  priming  of  their  pistols,  as  they  all  came  briskly 
up ;  and  on  Bob  Boy  stepping  forward  to  meet  them,  he  found 
among  the  mounted  men  the  identical  Laird  of  Invementie  whom 
he  sought,  with  Campbell  of  Aberuchail,  Stirling  of  Garden,  and 
another  gentleman  whom  he  did  not  recognize,  but  who  was 
followed  closely  by  several  well-armed  gillies  on  foot. 

"What  does  this  meeting  bode,  MacGregor?"  asked  the 
Baronet  of  Aberuchail ;  "  peace  or  war  P  " 

"  That  is  as  may  be,"  replied  Bob ;  *'  my  present  business  is 
with  Hamish  MacLaren  of  Invementie." 

The  latter  smiled  grimly,  and  under  his  black  brows  his  keen, 
fierce,  hazel  eyes  glared  forth  like  those  of  a  polecat,  as  he  said, — 

"  You  must  first  speak  with  one  who  has  travelled  a  long  way 
to  see  you,  and  who  moreover  is  a  friend  of  mine." 

"  A  bad  recommendation ;  but  to  whom  do  you  refer  ?  "  asked 
MacGregor. 

"  He  refers  to  tne,"  said  the  strange  traveller.  "  I  have  indeed 
come  a  long  way  to  see  you,  MacGregor,  and  we  meet  most 
opportunely." 

Bob  surveyed  the  speaker  with  some  surprise.  He  was  a  man 
of  great  stature  and  apparent  strength,  handsome,  athletic,  and 
in  the  prime  of  life.  His  sword,  pistols,  dirk,  and  powder-horn 
were  richly  mounted  with  silver ;  he  had  three  feathers  in  his 
bonnet,  indicating  that  he  was  a  chief:  but  MacGregor  recognized 
neither  his  badge  nor  his  tartan. 

"  And  who  may  you  be,  sir,  that  have  been  so  desirous  to  see 
me  ?  "  he  asked,  haughtily. 

"I  am  Boderick  MacNeil  of  Barra,"  replied  the  other,  on 
which  Bob  saluted  him  by  uncovering  his  head ;  for  the  MacNeils 
of  Barra  were  an  old  family  in  the  Western  Isles,  famous  for  their 
antiquity — which  dated  back  to  the  days  of  the  first  Scottish 
settlers — ^for  their  valour,  and  for  their  vanity :  thus  one  of  them, 
named  Bory  the  Turbulent,  who  lived  in  the  days  of  James  YI., 
in  the  vastness  of  his  Highland  bombast,  had  a  herald  who 
proclaimed,  in  Gaelic,  daily,  from  the  sununit  of  his  castle, — 
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"  Hear  ye  people,  and  listen  all  ye  nations !  MacNeil  of  Barra 
having  finished  his  dinner,  aU  the  kings  and  princes  of  the  earth 
have  liberty  to  dine." 

The  chief  who  now  confronted  Bob  Boy  was  considered  one  of 
the  best  swordsmen  in  Scotland ;  and  certi^inly  he  was  the  first  in 
his  native  Hebrides.  He  was  possessed  of  a  high  spirit,  with  a 
romantic  love  of  adventure.  He  had  heard  of  Bob  Bioy's  skill  in 
the  nse  of  his  weapons  and  his  renown  in  arms ;  so  he  determined 
with  his  own  hands  to  put  this  skill  and  valour  to  the  test. 

"  And  so,"  said  he,  while  surveying  him  from  head  to  foot, 
**  you  are  Bob  Boy  MacGregor,  whom  I  have  so  long  wished  to 
meet." 

"  For  what  purpose  ?  "  asked  the  other,  haughtily ;  "  I  never 
saw  you  before,  MacNeil,  and  by  your  bearing  I  care  Httle  if  1 
never  see  you  again." 

**  I  have  heard  much  of  your  fame,  MacGregor,  and  I  have 
come  hither — I,  Boderick  MacNeil  of  Barra — ^to  prove  myself  a 
better  swordsman  than  you !  " 

At  these  words  he  leaped  from  his  horse,  tossed  the  bridle  to 
one  of  his  gillies,  and  drew  his  sword  and  dirk. 

**  Boderick  MacNeil,"  said  Bob,  calmly,  "  I  have  no  doubt  of 
your  being  what  you  assert — the  Chief  of  Barra,  and  of  a  noble 
and  ancient  lineage ;  a  better  swordsman,  and  it  may  be  a  better 
man,  than  I ;  but  I  have  no  wish  to  prove  it.  My  business  is 
with  Invementie  here,  and  I  never  fight  a  man  without  a  reason. 
With  you  I  have  no  quarrel ;  so  keep  your  sword  for  the  service 
of  Scotland  and  her  king." 

"  I  do  so  keep  my  sword ;  but  you  must  fight  me,  nevertheless," 
said  the  other,  imperiously. 

"  Fie,  sir ! "  replied  Bob,  whose  temper  was  rising ;  "  this  is  a 
bad  trade  you  have  taken  to." 

"  Trade  ?  " 

"  Dioul,  yes ! — molesting  honest  people  on  the  open  highway." 

"  Truly  the  taunt  comes  well  fi:^m  you — you,  who  have  kept 
the  whole  Highland  Border  in  hot  water  since  Dundee  fell  at  Bin 
Buari!" 

On  the  face  of  MacLaren  of  Invementie  there  was  a  malicious 
smile,  which  compelled  Bob  to  seem  calm ;  for  he  feared  that  if  he 
fell  in  this  impending  conflict,  his  nephew's  interests  would  in- 
fallibly suffer  by  the  wiles  and  roguery  of  Invementie  and  Eolleam, 
especially  if  aided  by  the  bad  influence  of  Athole  and  Montrose. 

"  Barra,"  said  he,  "  I  never  draw  my  sword  without  a  just 
II.  8  ▲ 
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cause  of  quarrel.     Go  jour  way  in  peace,  and  leave  me  to  pursue 
mme. 

Then  Barra  is  recorded  to  have  taunted  him  bj  saying, — 

**  Tou  are  afraid — yourwilour  m  in  vfords,** 

''You  shall  have  more  than  words/'  repKed  MacGhr^or, 
furiously,  as  he  unsheathed  his  sword.  "  You  have  come  a  long 
way  to  see  me,  and  shall  not  go  back  without  having  done  a  por- 
tion of  your  errand.    My  hand  is  strong." 

"  And  rmf  sword  sharp  and  sure." 

"  Ifeither  sharper  nor  surer  than  mine,  Barra." 

"  That  we  shall  see,  MacGhregor  Oampbell." 

"  And  deeply  shall  you  feel,"  said  Bob,  more  than  ever  enraged 
at  being  named  Campbell.  "  Greumoch,"  he  added,  **  stand  by 
the  side  of  Invementie,  and  if  he  attempt  either  escape  or  foul 
play,  slice  him  down  with  your  axe.  And  now,  Barra,  have  at 
you!" 

While  all  who  were  on  the  pathway  which  traversed  the  glen 
assembled  in  a  large  and  excited  circle  around  them,  the  two  com- 
batants engaged  with  great  fniy,  and  not  a  sound  was  heard  but 
the  dash  of  their  blades  and  their  deep  breathing.  Both  were 
brave  to  the  utmost,  and  both  were  equally  skilled  in  the  use  of 
their  weapons;  but  while  sentiments  of  mere  family  pride  and 
military  bravado  animated  Barra,  MacGr^or  was  inspired  by 
just  indignation  at  being  thus  baited  and  molested  by  a  total 
stranger,  and  forced  into  an  unexpected  duel,  at  a  time  so  critical 
to  the  interests  of  his  household  and  his  nephew,  who  by  illness 
was  unable  to  protect  himself. 

Both  were  so  exceedingly  well  matched  in  strength  and  skill 
that  for  more  than  twenty  minutes  neither  had  in  any  way  the 
advantage  of  the  other,  till  Barra  made  a  feint,  and  then  a  fiotse 
thrust  at  Bob's  bare  throat;  but  he  parried  it  by  a  circular 
whirl  of  his  claymore,  which  nearly  wrenched  the  other's  weapon 
away. 

During  a  second  thmst  Bob  caught  the  blade  of  Barra  in  the 
iron  loops  of  his  basket-hilt,  but  being  a  younger  man,  the 
latter  bounded  agilely  back,  and  released  his  sword  in  time 
to  save  it,  ere  Bob  could  snap  the  blade,  or  lock  in  and  use  his 
dirk. 

After  a  time  Barra's  sword  shook  in  his  hand  and  bent — ^it  was 
soon  full  of  deep  notches ;  and  fatigue  rendered  his  arm  weaiy. 
He  was  compelled  to  give  ground  step  by  step,  till  at  last 
MacGregor  tossed  aside  his  shield,  and  Growing  all  his  strength 
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into  one  tremendoas  doable-handed  abrdke,  beat  down  hie  goazd, 
snapped  his  blade  like  a  withered  reed,  and  gave  him  a  woond  so 
severe  that  he  "  nearly  cnt  off  his  sword-arm,  which  confined  him 
to  the  village  of  Killeam  for  three  months." 

**  When  next  we  meet»"  oried  Barra,  as  he  fell  into  the  arms  of 
Stirling  of  Garden,  "  our  pmrUng  skaU  be  different !  " 

Bnt  fortunately  they  never  chanced  to  meet  again. 


OHAFTEBLn. 

IVVBBHBHTIE     FUHISHBD. 

Gbxat  was  the  exultation  of  the  MacG^egors,  and  with  wild 
hallooB  of  triumph  they  crowded  about  their  leader,  who,  with  his 
characteristic  generosity,  was  one  of  the  first  to  proffer  assistance 
to  the  wounded  chief. 

As  the  parties  separated,  Invementie  was  whipping  up  his 
Highland  garron,  preparatory  to  taking  a  speedy  ^eave,  when 
Greumoch  inserted  the  hook  of  his  Lochaber  axe  in  the  collar  of  his 
coat,  and  roughly  tumbled  him  on  the  roadway. 

Enraged  by  such  treatment,  MacLaren  drew  his  dirk,  and  was 
rushing  on  his  captor,  when  the  latter  charged  the  pikehead  of  the 
axe  fuU  at  his  breast,  and  would  have  killed  him  wiihout  mercy,  bnt 
for  the  interference  of  Campbell  of  Aberuchail  and  Bob  Boy,  who 
desired  his  followers  to  seize  and  convey  him  to  a  small  inn  which 
stood  at  the  head  of  the  strath ;  and  there,  as  night  was  closing, 
HacLaren  found  himself  abandoned  by  his  companions,  helpless, 
and  a  prisoner  of  the  easily  exasperated  MacGregors,  all  somewhat 

excitable  Celts, 

**  whose  patience 
Was  apt  to  wear  out  on  trifling  oocasions." 

Hamish  MacLaren,  a  dark,  fierce,  and  resolute  fellow,  asked 
Bob  Boy,  sternly,  "  for  what  purpose  he  had  been  separated  from 
his  friends,  disarmed,  and  brought  as  a  prisoner  to  this  solitary 
house  P  " 

**  Because,  in  the  first  place,"  said  Bob  calmly,  "  I  wish  to 
speak  with  you ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  to  punish  you  if  you  do 
not  take  my  advice," 

"In   what   matter — dioul! — in   what   matter?"    demanded 

3a2 
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MacLaren,  knitting  his  blade  brows  till  his  gleaming  eyes  were 
almost  hidden  by  them. 

"  The  matter  of  the  bond " 

"  Which  I  hold  over  the  lands  of  Grahame  of  Glengyle  P  " 

'*  No ;  I  know  nothing  of  that  document,"  replied  Bob,  twirl* 
ing  one  of  his  pistols  ominonsly  round  his  forefinger  by  the  trigger 
guard. 

"  Then  to  what  do  you  refer  PV' 

"  To  the  bond  which  you  allege  to  hold  over  the  lands  of  my 
sick  nephew,  Gregor  MacQregor  of  Glengyle." 

"  WeU— well  ?  " 

"  Qamish  MacLaren  of  Invementie,"  said  Bob,  making  a 
great  effort  to  appear  calm,  "  I  have  here  the  money  to  release 
this  bond." 

"  But  I  decline  it — the  time  has  expired,"  said  MacLaren, 
doggedly. 

"  It  may  have  expired  now"  said  Bob  Boy ;  " but  it  had  not 
expired  when,  more  than  three  months  ago,  Glengyle  offered  you 
the  money,  principal  and  interest." 

"  I  told  him " 

"  A  falsehood — a  black  lie,  Invementie !  You  told  him  the 
bond  was  lost,  when  it  was,  and  still  is,  in  your  charter-box; 
and  now  I  swear,  by  the  Grey  Stone  of  MacGregor,  that  until 
you  produce  that  bond  we  part  not  company,  in  life  at  least ! " 

MacLaren*s  breast  swelled  with  rage  and  spite.  His  face 
grew  ashy  white,  and  the  veins  of  his  forehead  were  swollen  like 
whipcord,  with  the  baffled  avarice  and  passion  he  strove  in  vain 
to  conceal. 

"  Allow  me  to  return  to  Invementie,"  said  he,  in  a  husky 
voice  and  with  averted  eyes,  "  and  I  shall  send  hither  the  bond,  if 
I  can  find  it." 

"  Nay,  we  part  not  company  until  it  is  produced  here ;  and  if 
that  fails  to  be  done,  you  shall  go  back  to  Invementie  heels  fore- 
most." 

"  How  mean  you  P  " 

"  In  your  coffln,"  replied  MacGregor,  with  a  dark  and  terrible 
frown. 

Aware  that  he  had  to  deal  with  one  who  did  not  stand  on 
trifles,  MacLaren,  apprehensive  for  the  result,  agreed  that  two  of 
his  servants  (who  had  ventured  to  the  inn),  accompanied  by 
Coll  and  Greumoch,  should  go  to  the  house  of  Invementie  and 
get  the  bond,  while  he  remained  as  Bob's  hostage  in  Strathfillan. 
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They  were  absent  some  time,  as  Inyementie  (wHicli  means  the 
oonflux.  of  dark  waters)  was  several  miles  distant;  but  on  the 
evening  of  the  second  day  they  returned  with  the  bond,  and 
placed  it  in  the  hands  of  MacLaren,  who,  without  opening  it, 
tossed  it  across  the  table  to  Bob  Boy,  saying,  sullenly, — 

"  Here  is  your  precious  document,  and  now  let  me  begone." 

'*  Not  quite  so  fast — tarry,  I  pray  you,"  said  Bob,  as  he  read 
over  the  paper,  examined  it  in  every  particular,  tore  it  into 
minute  fragments,  and  scattered  them  over  the  clay  floor  of  the 
room. 

"  Now,"  he  added,  "  here  is  the  money  of  Glengyle." 

"  I  shall  record  the  discharge  of  the  debt  in  the  books  of  the 
sheriff,"  said  MacLaren,  rising  and  putting  on  his  bonnet. 

*'  You  and  the  sheriff  may  do  exactly  as  you  please,"  said  Bob ; 
"  in  fact  you  have  my  full  permission  to  hang  yourselves,  if  it 
suit  your  fancy;  but,  in  the  meantime,  give  me  a  discharge 
in  full  for  the  money  which  you  lent  my  nephew,  Ghregor  MacGregor 
of  Glengyle." 

Invementie,  who  had  some  other  roguish  scheme  in  his  head, 
most  unwillingly  wrote  and  signed  the  required  quittance,  which 
Bob  carefully  read,  folded,  and  put  in  his  pocket,  together  with  the 
hag  of  money,  telling  him  that  now  he  would  not  pay  him  a 
farthing — "  tiiat  the  sum  lost  was  too  small  a  fine  for  ihe  outrage 
he  had  attempted  to  perpetrate  in  form  of  law,  and  that  he  might 
be  thankful  that  he  escaped  with  a  sound  skin." 

They  separated.  MacLaren  was  choking  with  resentment,  and 
vowed  to  have  a  terrible  revenge ;  but  Bob  and  his  men  merely 
laughed  at  him,  as  they  marched  off  towards  their  new  home  on 
the  Braes  of  Balquhidder. 


•*o*- 


CHAPTEB  LIII. 

ATTACKED  BT  THE  DUKE  OF  ATHOIE. 

Bob  having  retired  further  north-west,  was  living  in  comparative 
peace  and  ease  at  Balquhidder,  though  ever  armed,  watchful,  and 
on  the  alert;  but  now  his  old  and  wanton  enemy,  the  Duke  of 
Athole — an  enemy  despite  the  cavalier  sentiments  of  Tullibardine 
and  his  other  sons,  and  the  sympathies  of  the  gentle  Duchess 
Katherine, — during  the  middle  of  1724,  made  no  less  than  three 
vigorous  attempts  to  capture  him,  for  he  was  still  outlawed,  and 
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the  warrantB  for  his  appreliension  were  yet  in  foil  force  against 
Iiim,  with  ample  rewards  for  those  who  oonld  achieve  this  hitherto 
perilous  and  difficult  task.  Of  Athole's  final  attempts  we  shall 
briefly  relate  the  success. 

In  retaliation  for  the  trick  so  basely  played  him  at  the  castle  of 
Blair,  Bob  had  certainly  piore  than  once  ravaged  the  estates  of 
Hie  Duke  of  Athole,  carried  off  the  cattle,  and  put  to  the  sword 
several  Dnunmonds  who  resisted. 

Though  he  had  drawn  these  reprisals  on  himself,  Athole  could  as 
little  forgive  such  proceedings  as  his  Grace  of  Montrose ;  and  an 
his  return  from  a  visit  to  London,  he  secretly  despatched  a  party 
of  Lord  Polworth's  Light  Horse  up  the  glens  to  Balquhidder,  at 
a  time  when  most  of  the  MacGregors  were  absent  at  fairs,  or 
on  the  mountains  herding  cattle. 

MacLaren  of  Livementie  is  said  to  have  given  them  exact 
information  of  Bob's  movements,  for  they  came  upon  him  most 
unexpectedly,  during  a  fine  summer  evening  when  he  was  super- 
intending a  few  of  his  people,  who  were  cutting  turf  wilii  a 
bug,  narrow  spade  of  peculiar  form,  used  by  the  Highlanders 
and  Irish.     Suddenly  there  was  a  cry  of — 

"  The  Bedcoats  !  the  Bedcoats !  '^  and  the  women  threw  down 
their  keallochs  or  creels,  as  a  party  of  troopers,  on  lig^t  active 
horses,  dashed  round  the  shoulder  of  a  rocky  ridge,  and  came 
peUmell  among  them,  with  swords  fl««1y»ng  in  the  sunshine. 

Bob  had  only  three  men  with  him,  and,  save  Idteir  dirks,  each 
was  armed  only  with  a  turf-spade.  While  he  swung  one  of  these 
implements  aloft,  to  use  it  like  a  poleaxe,  resolved  on  making  a 
desperate  defence,  its  shaft  was  shattered  in  his  hand,  as  a 
trooper  adroitly  broke  it  by  a  pistol  shot,  and  then  spurred  his 
horse  right  over  him. 

Bob  lost  his  dirk,  but  plunged  his  skene-dhu  deep  into  the 
bowels  of  the  animal,  whidi  reared  wildly  and  threw  his  rider 
head  downward  into  the  soft  bog,  where  his  spurred  jack-boots 
stood  upmost  in  the  air. 

Beaten  down  again  under  a  shower  of  sword-blades  and  clubbed 
carbines,  MacGregor  was  made  prisoner.  He  was  titen  mounted 
on  a  horse  and  carried  off,  amid  the  yells,  screams,  and  lamenta* 
tions  of  the  women.  He  was  threatened  with  instant  death  if  he 
attempted  to  resist  or  escape ;  and,  fortonately,  on  this  ocoasioa* 
they  were  without  a  rope  to  bmd  him ;  but  the  officer  in  command* 
an  Irish  captain,  held  a  cocked  pistol  in  his  r^t  hand,  and  rode 
by  the  side  of  the  prisoner. 
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"  Bemember/'  said  he,  "  that  your  liead  may  be  more  easily 
carried  than  your  body,  if  yon  prove  troubleaome.  Forward — 
away  for  Stirling — away  at  full  speed ! "  were  the  orders ;  and  the 
Light  Horse  disappeared  with  MacGregor,  while  the  tnrfcntters 
flew  to  arms  and  to  mnster  others  for  rescue  and  revenge. 

This,  however,  was  nnnecessazy ;  for,  when  passing  through  a 
glen  or  ravine  which  lies  between  the  church  of  Balquhidder  and 
Glendochart,  at  a  place  where,  on  the  side  of  the  former,  the 
ground  is  steep  and  rugged,  but  on  the  latter  has  a  long  and 
gradual  slope  towards  the  Dochart,  Bob  suddenly  wrenched  away 
tiie  Irishman's  pistol,  which  exploded  in  the  air,  and  slipping  over 
his  horse's  crupper,  sprang  up  the  rocks,  where  not  a  single 
trooper  could  follow  him. 

Enraged  by  the  sudden  escape  of  his  prisoner,  the  officer 
spurred  his  horse  till  the  steel  rowels  tore  the  flesh ;  it  bounded 
madly  upward  gainst  the  rocks,  and  fell  back  upon  its  haunches, 
half-stunning  its  rider ;  and  to  this  day  the  place  bears  the  name 
cf  Shiam  am,  Erinich,  or  the  "  Irishman's  Leap." 

A  few  days  after  this.  Bob  escaped  again  by  mere  coolness  and 
presence  of  mind,  when  in  Glenalmond  he  encountered  the  same 
party  of  Folworth's  Light  Horse,  who  instantly  knew  and 
greeted  him  with  a  shout ;  while  some  drew  their  swords,  others 
loaded  their  carbines,  and  all  spurred  their  horses  on.  Bob  was 
quite  alone;  he  had  been  separated  from  his  eldest  son  and 
followers,  with  twenty  of  whom  he  had  been  purchasing  cattle  at 
a  neighbouring  fair. 

No  succour  was  near.  The  place  of  this  rencontre  is  a  savage 
and  solitary  pass,  overlooked  by  lulls  about  fourteen  hundred  feet 
in  height,  ike  steep  sides  being  pressed  so  dose  together  as  barely 
to  leave  space  at  the  bottom  for  a  narrow  path  and  the  brawling 
river's  bed.  On  their  sides  some  meagre  shrubs  sprout  from  the 
fissured  rocks,  beneath  the  shadow  of  which  the  Almond  looks 
sombre,  dark,  and  inky,  save  when  churned  into  brown  foam,  as  it 
thunders  over  a  linn,  or  chafes  on  the  obstructing  boulders. 

At  the  upper  end  of  this  lonely  pass  stands  a  grey  and  time- 
worn  block  of  stone,  eight  feet  in  height^  which  marks  the  grave 
of  the  Scottish  Homer — Osaian,  the  son  of  Fingal. 

In  the  wildest  and  narrowest  part  of  this  mountain  gorge,  Bob 
suddenly  found  himself  oonfironted,  about  nightfiall,  by  the  same 
Irish  captain  and  his  party  of  horse.  In  an  angle  of  the  narrow 
way,  where  an  overhanging  rock  protected  him  on  one  side  and 
the  deep  river's  bed  on  the  other,  he  stood  facing  them,  sword  in 
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hand,  and  covered  by  his  round  shield ;  thus  the  troopers  oonld 
see  nothing  beyond  him. 

As  only  one  at  a  time  could  attack  him,  the  leading  trooper 
was  somewhat  impressed  by  the  resolute  expression  of  his  well- 
bearded  face,  his  stature,  and  firm  posture  of  defence. 

"  I  know  whom  you  seek,"  said  he,  sternly ;  "  but  I  swear  that 
if  you  do  not  instantly  depart,  not  one  of  you  shall  return  alive  ! 
In  less  than  half-an-hour  my  men  will  have  possession  of  the 
bridge  of  Buchanty,  and  your  retreat  will  be  cut  off." 

On  hearing  this,  the  soldiers  began  to  rein  back  their  horses. 

"  Retire  in  time,"  resumed  MacGregor,  "  and  tell  him  who 
sent  you  that,  if  any  more  of  his  pigmy  race  come  hither,  by 
the  bones  of  our  dead,  I  will  hang  them  up  to  feed  the  eagles  ! " 

He  then  placed  his  horn  to  his  mouth  and  blew  a  loud  and 
ringing  blast,  to  which  hiU  and  river  echoed. 

On  this,  believing  that  the  whole  clan  were  concealed  among 
the  rocks,  from  whence  a  fire  would  be  opened  upon  them,  the 
troopers,  seized  by  a  panic,  wheeled  round  their  horses  and  retired 
at  full  gallop,  while  Bob  ascended  the  cli£59,  and  leisurely  pursued 
his  way  in  another  direction. 

The  Grovemment,  in  despair  perhaps,  were  now  ceasing  to 
molest  Bob  Boy,  and  the  last  time  troops  were  sent  against  him 
was  the  sudden  despatch  of  a  strong  force  of  infantry  from  the 
castle  of  Stirling,  under  Oolonel  Ghrahame. 

This  party  were  seen  on  their  march  to  Callendar  by  some 
MacGregors,  who  were  driving  a  herd  of  cattle  along  the  banks 
of  the  Forth,  so  Bob  was  immediately  apprised  of  the  unwelcome 
visitors.  In  an  hour,  the  whole  fighting  men  of  the  Braes  of 
Balquhidder  were  in  arms,  and  had  scouts  posted  at  every  pass 
and  avenue ;  but,  as  Bob  had  no  wish  to  subject  his  people  to 
severity  on  his  own  account — for  it  was  he  alone  whom  Qndiame 
had  orders  to  capture — ^he  retired  further  off  into  the  mountains, 
a  precaution  he  would  not  have  adopted  in  his  younger  and  more 
fiery  years. 

The  soldiers  met  with  every  opposition,  and  finequently  with 
stout  resistance,  from  the  MacGregors ;  and  they  had  a  four- 
days'  fruitless  search,  toiling,  with  knapsacks  and  aocoutrements, 
cocked  hats,  pipeclayed  breeches,  and  long  gaiters,  up  steep  moun- 
tains, down  ravines,  where  they  floundered  and  sunk  knee-deep 
among  wet  heather,  fern,  and  rushes ;  stumbling  over  precipices, 
and  slways  misled  by  the  guides,  who  took  the  bribes  of  the 
officersi  and  then  vanished  into  the  mist  or  a  thicket,  leaving 
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them  to  shift  for  themselves,  till  the  evening  of  the  fourth  day 
fonnd  Colonel  Grahame  and  his  detachment,  starving,  weary,  and 
worn,  occupying  a  deserted  house  on  the  verge  of  the  Lowlands, 
near  the  hills  of  Buchanan. 

The  rain  was  falling  in  torrents,  and  no  sentinels  were  posted 
without ;  so  there  Bob  came  upon  them  in  the  night,  and,  by 
throwing  in  combustibles,  set  the  house  on  fire  about  their  ears. 

This  inmiediately  dislodged  the  enemy.  As  they  rushed  forth 
in  disorder  and  diismay,  many  were  severely  injured  by  bruises 
and  by  the  explosion  of  the  ammunition  in  their  pouches.  Many 
lost  their  weapons,  and  "  one  man  was  killed  by  the  accidental 
discharge  of  a  musket.  The  soldiers,  thus  thrown  into  confusion, 
broken  down  by  fatigue,  and  almost  famished  by  want  of  provi- 
sions, withdrew  from  the  country  of  the  MacQregors,  happy  that 
they  had  escaped  so  well." 

This  was — ^as  we  have  stated — the  laet  encounter  of  Bob  Boy 
with  the  forces  of  the  (Government. 


-•o*- 


CHAPTEB  LIV. 

THE  PINAL  ATTEMPT  OP  ATUOLE. 

It  was  the  Lammas  now  of  1724,  when  the  gool  or  wild  marygold 
began  to  make  its  appearance  among  the  little  com  patches  on 
the  sunny  sides  of  the  Highland  hills ;  and  in  this  month  the 
mother  of  Bob  Boy  (a  daughter  of  the  house  of  Glenfalloch),  then 
in  extreme  old  age,  being  nearly  a  century  old,  expired  at  Muir- 
laggan,  the  house  which  he  had  built  for  her. 

Though  her  passing  away  had  been  long  expected,  her  death 
was  accompanied  by  the  omens  and  mysterious  warnings  then  and 
still  so  universally  believed  in  among  the  Highlanders.  Bob's 
grey  staghounds  howled  mournfully  the  livelong  night,  a  sure 
sign  that  they  had  seen  what  the  eyes  of  men  could  not — ^the 
shadow  of  Death  enter  the  house  of  Muirlaggan;  and  Paul 
Crubach,  now  aged,  half*blind,  and  bent  with  years,  averred  that 
on  last  Midsummer-eve  he  had  beheld  her  figure  pass  before  him 
into  the  churchyard  of  Balquhidder  with  a  shroud  high  upon 
her  breast,  a  certain  token  that  her  death  was  close  at  hand. 

On  the  day  preceding  the  funeral,  and  before  the  clan,  tenants, 
and  gillies  assembled  to  drink  the  dredgie,  he  came  close  to  the 
chair  of  Bob,  who  was  seated  at  a  window  foil  of  thought. 
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"  Panl,  you  have  been  absent  some  days/'  said  Bob,  kindly,  to 
the  old  man,  "  and  at  your  years " 

"  I  have  been  on  Inchcailloch,  and  there  I  spent  three  nights," 
said  he,  with  nnusnal  solemnity. 

"  Three  dreary  nights  they  must  have  been,"  said  Bob,  with  a 
sad  smile ;  "  a  rained  chnrch  for  shelter  and  the  graves  of  the 
dead  below  you." 

"  Bat  I  slept  thereon,  knowing  that  the  dead  wonld  give  me 
counsel  just  and  true ;  and  in  my  dreams  there  appeared  unto  me 
twice  one  whom  I  knew  to  be  Dugald  Giar  Mhor." 

"How  knew  you  this  ?  " 

"  By  his  mouse-coloured  hair  and  beard,  and  he  told  me  —  told 
me " 

"  What^what  ?  "  asked  Bob,  impatiently ;  "  ohi  Paul— Paul — 
Dugald  lies  in  his  grave  in  Glenlyon." 

"  It  matters  not — ^he  told  us  to  beware  ofAthoUJ" 

"  Paul,  is  not  this  mockery,  and  at  such  a  time  P  Beware 
of  Athole  P  We  have  done  little  else  for  these  twenty  years 
past." 

"  Above  the  graves  of  the  dead  we  get  counsel  just  and  true," 
repeated  poor  old,  half-witted  Paul,  ignorant  that  sixteen, 
centuries  before  Pomponius  Mela  recorded  a  similar  idea. 

The  escapes  of  Bob  had  been  so  numerous  and  so  desperate 
that  they  became  a  byeword — a  joke  in  the  Highlands,  where  the 
people  were  wont  to  say, — "  You  might  as  well  attempt  to  say 
MacNab  thrice  with  your  mouth  shut  as  attempt  to  catch  Bob 
Boy ;"  and  believing  himself  to  be  singularly  favoured  by  fortune 
in  that  matter,  he  paid  but  little  attention  to  the  warning  of  Paul 
till  about  sunset,  when  his  son  Bonald  came  running  in  bareheaded 
and  breathless  from  a  cattle-fold,  to  announce  that  a  party  of 
soldiers  were  rapidly  approaching  the  house ! 

The  natural  grief  which  Bob  was  enduring  for  the  death  of  his 
mother  turned  into  exasperation.  He  now  kept  fewer  men  about 
him  than  had  been  his  wont  in  other  times,  and  it  chanced  that, 
though  some  hundreds  would  muster  for  the  fimeral  on  the  monow, 
there  wore  not  ten  in  the  house  at  this  desperate  crisiB  ! 

He  buckled  on  his  sword,  thrust  his  loaded  pistols  in  his  bdt, 
threw  his  target  on  his  arm,  kissed  Helen  and  Uie  babe  Bobin  at 
her  breast,  and  was  rushing  from  the  house  to  seek  shelter  on  the 
hiUs,  when  the  Duke  of  Athole,  with  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  his 
tenantry,  all  mounted  and  armed  with  sword,  pistol,  and 
musketoon,  drew  up  before  the  door. 
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Keeping  his  biknd  on  Iiis  sword,  Bob  sainted  the  Dnke,  Baying, 
jnJth  that  snave  irony  which  a  Highlander  can  so  well  assnme, — 

"  I  am  obliged  to  yonr  Grace  for  coming  unasked  with  such  a 
goodly  company  to  attend  my  mothev^s  foneraL  Glenfalloch  and 
Breadalbane  will  alike  deem  it  an  honoor  which  neither  they  nor 
I  expected." 

"  I  have  not  come  here  fer  any  soch  purpose/'  replied  Athole, 
haughtily,  as  he  shook  the  long  cnrls  of  his  pemke,  and  kept  his 
horse  wdl  in  hand,  while  keenly  eyeing  every  motion  of  MacG^regor. 
'  'I  have  come  but  to  erave  the  pleasure  of  your  company  so  fiir  as 
the  Tolbooth  of  Perth,  where  we  shall  settle  some  old  scores  at 
leisure." 

"Indeed!"  said  Bob,  sternly.  "Had  I  received  sufficient 
notice  of  your  Grace's  visit,  we  had  met  at  the  Pass  of  Loch  Ard, 
not  at  my  own  door,  and  I  should  have  resorted  to  other  means 
than  temporising.  Within  that  chamber,  Duke,  lies  my  mother 
in  her  coffin — a  woman  old  in  years — yea,  so  old  that  she  remem- 
bered the  earliest  days  of  Charles  L,  to  whom  your  grandsire. 
Earl  John  of  Athole,  was  a  stead£&st  man  and  true ;  so,  should  I 
die  for  it  here  upon  the  threshold,  I  shall  neither  yield  nor  go  to 
Perth  your  prisoner  ;  for  now  in  death,  as  in  life,  my  place  shall 
be  by  my  mother's  side ! " 

"  Enough  of  this,"  said  Athole^  coarsely ;  "  the  funeral  may  go 
on  very  well  without  you." 

Taken  at  vantage,  however.  Bob  gradually  perceived  that  he 
could  gain  nothing  by  resistance ;  and,  as  the  Duke  dismounted, 
and  stood  by  the  bridle  of  his  horse,  he  affected  to  comply  with  his 
wish.  Then  shrill  screams  and  cries  of  lamentation  rose  from  the 
women  of  the  tribe^  great  numbers  of  whom  had  already  assembled 
at  Muirlaggan;  and  within  the  doorway  of  the  house  were  seen 
the  dark  and  scowling  fiices  of  men,  with  the  gleam  of  arms,  as 
swords  and  skenes  were  drawn  and  muskets  loaded;  for  there 
Greumoch,  Alaster  Boy,  and  Bob's  sons.  Coll,  Duncan,  Hamie^ 
and  Bonald,  prepared,  like  brave  youths,  to  defend  or  die  beside 
him. 

A  babel  of  hoarse  and  guttural  Gaelic  tongues  rang  on  all 
sides,  and  many  of  the  Duke's  yeomanry  had  unsheathed  their 
swords  and  unslung  their  musketoons  preparatory  to  carrying  off 
the  prisoner. 

The  voices  of  his  sons,  the  lamentations  of  the  women,  thoaghts 
of  Helen  with  the  babe  at  her  breast>  and  his  mother  lying  dead 
in  her  coffin,  filled  MacGregor's  soul  with  desperation.    Thrusting 
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aside  by  main  streogtli  of  arm  half-a-dozen  of  'ihe  troopers  who 
had  begirt  him,  he  drew  forth  his  claymore,  and  called  npon  them 
all  to  stand  back — back,  npon  their  lives ! 

On  this,  snatching  a  pistol  from  his  holsters,  Athole  fired  it  full 
at  the  head  of  Bob,  who  at  the  same  moment  fell  to  the  ground. 
He  had  only  slipped  a  foot,  but  on  seeing  him  fall  a  mingled  yell 
pierced  the  welkin,  and  before  the  smoke  had  cleared  away  the 
Duke  found  himself  in  the  grasp  of  a  woman. 

This  was  a  sister  of  Eob,  who  had  married  her  cousin  Glen- 
fialloch.  A  strong  and  active  woman,  of  a  fiery  and  affectionate 
temper,  on  seeiag  her  brother  fall  she  believed  he  was  killed,  and 
making  a  furious  spring  at  Athole,  clutched  his  throat  with  such 
eiiergy  that  his  Ghrace  was  soon  speediless.  He  reeled  and 
staggered,  while  his  followers,  none  of  whom  dared  to  use  their 
pistol-butts  or  clenched  hands  to  a  lady,  were  unable  to  relea^^e 
him,  till  Bob  seized  his  sister's  wrists,  and  rescued  him.  On  this 
the  lady  fainted. 

This  strange  and  unseemly  scuffle  fortunately  caused  some 
delay.  For  a  time  the  Duke  was  unable  to  mount  his  horse ;  and 
ere  he  did  so,  the  mustering  MacGregors,  summoned  by  Greumoch, 
Paul,  and  the  shrieking  women,  from  farm  and  olachan,  came 
pouring  in  with  brandished  swords  and  axes  in  such  numbers 
that  Colonel  Grahame,  who  was  present,  deeming  discretion  the 
better  part  of  valour,  seized  the  Duke's  horse  by  the  bridle,  and 
gave  the  order  to  retire  as  fast  as  possible. 

Bob  permitted  Athole  to  do  so  unmolested,  and  now,  for  a  time, 
the  house  of  Muirlaggan,  where  the  dead  woman  lay,  presented 
that  which  was  not  uncommon  then  in  the  Highlands  in  cases  of 
either  sorrow  or  joy,  a  scene  of  fearful  wrath  and  noisy  uproar. 

Had  Athole  come  next  day,  he  might  have  experienced  a 
warmer  reception ;  for  when  Glengyle  came  in,  more  than  seven 
hundred  armed  men,  with  twenty  pipers,  attended  the  funeral,  and 
thus  the  old  lady  was  borne  to  her  long  home  by  her  four  grand- 
sons ;  for  in  the  Highlands  it  was  ever  a  boy's  pride,  and  one  of 
the  tests  of  manhood,  to  be  permitted  to  act  as  bearer  of  a  coffin, 
perhaps  for  many  miles  over  steep  and  rugged  mountain-paths. 

On  this  occasion,  Paid  Grubach  stumbled  and  fell  on  his  friee 
as  the  funeral  procession  approaohed  the  church  of  Balquhidder, 
deisaU-mae,  and  then  the  old  superstition  was  whispered,  that  he 
who  stumbled  at  a  burial  was  certain  to  be  the  next  whose  coffin 
would  be  borne  that  way ;  and  this  was  fully  realized  when  poor 
old  Paul  was  found  dead  in  bed  next  morning. 
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The  Duke  never  again  had  an  oppoitiinity  of  molesting  Bob 
Eoj,  as  on  the  14th  November  of  this  year  his  Grace  paid  the 
debt  of  nature  at  his  castle  of  Blair,  in  Athole. 


■Ot 


OHAPTEB     LV. 

BOB  BOT  IK  LOKDON. 

Fbom  this  time  forward  the  life  of  the  Bed  MacGregor  was 
passed  in  ease  and  contentment ;  around  him  his  sons  grew  to 
manhood,  brave,  active,  and  hardy ;  while  the  sons  of  those  who 
had  followed  him  to  the  battles  of  Sheriffinuir  and  Glensheil,  to 
the  storming  of  Inversnaid,  the  Pass  of  Loch  Ard,  and  to  many 
a  desperate  conflict,  became,  under  his  care  and  advice,  thriving 
cattle-dealers  and  industrious  farmers.  Yet  neither  he  nor  they 
were  permitted  entirely  to  let  their  swords  rest,  or  forget  the 
warlike  lessons  of  their  forefathers,  for  the  battle  of  GuUoden  had 
not  yet  been  fought,  and  in  disposition  and  character  the  secluded 
Highland  clans  were  little  different  from  what  their  ancestors 
were  when  they  routed  the  Bomans  on  the  Grampians,  and 
hemmed  them  within  the  wall  of  Agricola — as  their  songs  have 
it,  "  forcing  the  King  of  the  World  to  retire  beyond  his  gathered 
lieaps,** 

In  1727,  George  II.  was  crowned,  and  six  months  after  it  was 
known  in  the  Highlands  that  another  "  stranger  filled  the  Stuarts' 
throne,"  and  perhaps  as  many  years  elapsed  before  it  was  known 
in  some  of  the  Scottish  isles,  so  dilatory  was  the  transmission  of 
news  in  the  last  century. 

Even  Montrose  had  now  ceased  to  molest  Bob  Boy,  who  in  his 
prosperity  no  longer  "  drew  his  Grace's  rents,"  but,  extending  his 
possessions  beyond  Balquhidder,  leased  some  mountain-farms  from 
the  Duke  of  Argyle.  On  learning  this,  Montrose,  in  whose  breast 
the  old  emotion  of  animosily  still  rankled,  before  the  Lords  of  the 
Privy  Council  in  London,  accused  his  Grace,  who  was  the  famous 
Field-Marshal  John  Duke  of  Argyle  and  Greenwich,  of  "  fostering 
and  protecting  an  outlaw." 

"  I  do  neither,"  replied  he,  angrily ;  "  I  only  supply  Bob  Boy 
with  the  wood  of  the  forest,  the  fish  of  the  stream,  the  grass  of 
the  glen,  and  the  deer  of  the  hill — the  common  heritage  of  all 
Highlanders.  But  you  have  afforded  him  cattle,  corn,  and  meal ; 
moreover,  we  are  informed  that  he  is  your  Grace's  factor,  and  that 
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on  more  than  one  oAcasion  he  has  ooUectied  your  x«ntB,  especkllj 
ttt  Chapderroeh.*' 

Montrose,  who  felt  the  tannt  implied,  and  his  own  inabiliiy  to 
defend  himself,  bit  his  lip  in  angry  silence. 

Abont  this  time  Bob  wonld  seem  to  have  visited  England. 

It  is  also  said  that  he  went  so  &r  sonth  as  London,  as  a  protege 
of  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  who  was  then  in  the  zenith  of  his  xnilitary 
and  political  influence.  The  atoiy  adds,  that  the  Dnke  requested 
Bob,  in  his  fnll  Highland  dress  and  arms,  to  promenade  for  some 
time  bflforo  St.  James's  Palace,  where  the  attenti<m  <^  George  XL 
was  drawn  to  him — ^his  garb  being  somewhat  unosaai  in  sadi  a 
locality,  and  more  espedally  in  liiose  days. 

Some  time  after,  when  Argyle  attended  a  royal  2et;oe,  the  King 
observed  that  he  had  "  lately  seen  a  handsome  Scots  Highlander, 
near  the  palace." 

"  He  was  Bobert  HacGregor,"  i«pfied  the  Dnke ;  "the identical 
outlaw  who  has  long  kept  the  Highlands  of  Pert^hire  in  a 
turmoil  by  his  resistance  and  reBentmente." 

At  this  reply  the  King  was  very  much  incensed ;  but  be  the 
story  as  it  may,  there  appeared  in  London,  about  tins  time,  a 
pretended  memoir  of  Bob,  under  the  flattering  title  of  The  Higk-^ 
land  Bogue.  ^  It  is,"  says  the  great  novelist^  **  a  catchpenny 
publication,  bearing  in  front  the  effigy  of  a  species  of  ogre,  with  a 
beard  a  foot  long,  and  therein  his  actions  axe  as  much  exaggerated 
as  his  personal  appearance." 

It  was  during  his  absence  in  the  south  that  Helen  MacGr^gor 
enacted  the  only  bold  and  masculine  part  she  is  known  to  have 
played  on  the  stage  of  real  life. 

The  proprietor  of  Achenriach,  near  the  dachan  of  Gampsie, 
having  refiiJsed  to  pay  his  arrears  of  black-mail,  Helen,  as  her  two 
eldest  sons  were  absent,  being  lieutenants  in  the  Highland  Watch 
under  Glune  Dhu,  mounted  on  horseback,  with  a  pair  of  loaded 
pistols  at  her  saddlebow,  and  attended  by  Gh^umoch  and  twelve 
tall  gillies  fully  armed,  with  targets  on  their  backs  and  long 
muskets  sloped  on  their  shoulders,  crossed  the  Gampsie  Fells,  and 
presenting  herself  at  the  gate  of  Achenriach,  demanded  of  the  laird 
the  tax  which  was  due  to  her  absent  husband. 

He  speedily  came  forth  with  the  money,  saying,  "Madam,  I 
can  refuse  a  lady  nothing — ^neither  would  I  have  the  hardihood  to 
oppose  yow." 

In  this  district  Bob's  nephew  levied  black-mail  till  within  little 
more  than  a  hundred  years  ago. 
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THE  BTTEIA  WITH  INVEB17AHTLE  AVD  ABDSHEIL. 

As  time  stole  on  and  ripening  age  wrinUed  the  brow  and 
whitened  the  beard  of  Bob  Boy,  he  lived  a  quiet  and  inoffensive 
life.  A  change  came  gradnaUy  over  him.  Time  with  its  mellowing 
inflnences  rendered  him  less  fierce,  less  irritable,  and  in  the  events 
that  marked  the  dose  of  his  career  he  showed  less  inclination  to 
meet  half-waj  those  who  wonld  seek  a  quarrel  with  him. 

In  the  winter  of  1727,  while  purchasing  some  cattle  at  the  fair 
of  Donne,  he  obtained  among  others  a  cow  from  a  woman  who 
offered  it  for  sale. 

On  the  following  Sunday  ho  happened  to  attend  the  parish 
church.  The  sermon  of  the  minister  was  directed  against  the  sin 
of  oovetouaness,  fraud,  and  roguery ;  and  his  text  was  the  Eighth 
Commandment. 

Emphatically  and  amply  did  the  divine  expatiate  upon  hia 
subject ;  and  with  his  eyes  fixed  resolutely  on  MacQregor,  threw 
out  so  many  offensive  hints  which  were  evidently  meant  for  Mnij 
that  Bob  soon  found  himself  the  centre  of  observation ;  and  his 
heart  swelled  with  rage,  while  he  could  not  but  admire  the  daring 
of  the  man  who  thus  bearded .  one  who  might  have  fired  both 
church  and  manse  about  his  ears. 

However,  smothering  his  wrath.  Bob  waited  quietly  until  the 
sermon  was  over  and  the  congregation  had  dispersed.  He  then 
repaired  to  the  manse,  and  requested  to  see  the  minister,  who  met 
hixn  with  a  calm  and  unflinching  front, 

"Beverend  sir,"  said  he,  "I  was  present,  as  you  no  doubt 
perceived,  at  sermon  this  morning,  and  heard  your  discourse, 
every  word  of  which  I  understood,  but  should  like  to  know  what 
you  Tnecmt  by  it.  I  am  an  old  man  now,  and  have  lived  a  bold 
and  perilous  life,  but  I  shall  thank  you  to  point  out  a  single 
instance  of  fruud  or  roguery  that  has  dishonoured  itP  If  you 
cannot,  as  you  have  made  me  a  spectacle  to  your  parishioners, 
by  the  souls  of  those  who  died  in  Glenfruin !  I  will  compel  you 
to  retract  your  words  in  your  own  pulpit." 

Unmoved  by  the  stem  bearing  of  Bob,  whose  right  hand 
clutched  his  dirk,  the  minister  replied, — 

"  I  own,  MacGregor,  that  I  alluded  to  you." 

"  Dioul !  to  me  P"  exclaimed  Bob,  furiously. 
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"  To  yon.  Did  yoa  not  buy  a  cow  from  a  poor  widow  at  t&e 
fair  of  Doune — a  cow  at  little  more  than  half  its  value  ?" 

"  Sir,  I  was  ignorant  that  she  was  poor,  that  she  was  a  widoipr, 
and  considered  her  cow  worth  double  what  she  asked  for  it ;  but 
is  my  whole  life  to  be  slandered  thus,  and  about  a  miserable 
cow?" 

"  Her  family  are  starving — that  cow  was  the  last  of  her  herd,  fi>r 
the  others  all  died  of  disease." 

"  If  this  be  the  case,"  said  Bob,  "  I  shall  restore  to  her  the  oow 
with  double  the  sum  she  paid  for  it ;  here,"  he  added,  laying  the 
bank-notes  on  the  table,  "  I  leave  the  money  with  your  reverence. 
I  shall  do  more ;  she  shall  have  eight  cows,  the  best  in  mv  herd,  and 
money  to  Btock  her  farm  anew,  for  never  shall  it  be  said  that  a 
widow  appealed  in  vain  to  the  sympathy  of  Bob  Boy !  " 

After  this  time  he  passed  nearly  seven  years  in  perfect  peace ; 
but  in  1734  he  became  embroiled  with  a  very  powerful  enemy^ 
Stewart  of  Appin. 

The  clan  of  MacLaren  laid  claim  to  the  land  of  Invernentie 
in  Balquhidder ;  to  this  the  MacGregors  also  had  a  right,  which 
they  enforced  by  the  blades  of  their  swords,  expelling  therefrom 
Hamish  MacLaren.  A  portion  of  Balquhidder  was  certainly  the 
ancient  patrimony  of  the  Clan  Laren,  and  their  feud  with  the 
MacGhregors  was  embittered  by  the  memory  that  the  latter,  in 
1604,  had  uiaia  forty-six  of  their  householders,  with  all  their  wives 
and  children,  as  the  criminal  record  has  it. 

In  1734,  they  appealed  to  Appin,  chief  of  the  Stewarts,  a 
powerful  tribe,  which  could  always  muster  from  seven  to  eight 
hundred  swordsmen.  General  Stewart  of  Grarth,  so  lately  as 
1821,  reckoned  the  fighting  force  of  this  name  at  four  thousand 
men. 

The  MacLarens  assembled  in  great  numbers ;  Appin  reinforced 
them  with  four  hundred  chosen  men,  and  together  they  marched 
into  Balquhidder,  where  Bob  Boy  with  all  his  kindred  was  in  arms 
to  oppose  them. 

The  summer  sun  shone  brightly  on  the  grey  walls  of  the  old 
kirk  of  Balquhidder,  shaded  by  its  dark  yew-trees,  and  its  quaint 
old  barial-ground  studded  with  mossy  head-stones,  when  close  by 
it  the  hostile  clans  approached  each  other  in  two  lines,  each  man 
with  his  round  shield  braced  upon  his  left  arm,  and  his  sword 
brandished  in  his  right  hand. 

All  the  Stewarts  had  thistles  in  their  bonnets ;  the  MacLarens 
had  laurel  leaves,  and  their  war-cry,  *'  Craig  Tuircl  Craig  Tuirc!" 
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was  shonted  fiercely  by  a  hundred  tongues,  for  thej  were  eager 
to  engage. 

Conspicuous  in  front  of  the  MacGregors  stood  Bob  Boy,  in  his 
waving  tartans ;  his  once  ruddy  beard  was  now  white  with  time, 
but  his  strong  form  was  erect  as  ever.  Anxious  to  avoid  blood- 
shed, when  the  adverse  clans  were  about  a  hundred  yards  apart 
he  stepped  resolutely  forward,  sheathed  his  sword,  and  requested 
Stewart  of  Appin  to  meet  him  half-way.  Stewart  accordingly 
sheathed  his  weapon,  and  also  stepped  forward  from  his  line. 

"  Appin,'*  said  Bob, ''  I  am  deeply  grieved  that  those  who  bear 
the  royal  name  should  come  as  invaders  into  the  land  of  Clan 
Alpine,  whose  race  is  also  royaL  Our  forefathers  were  friends, 
and  stood  side  by  side  in  battle  on  the  Braes  of  Bannoch.  The 
same  inscription  is  on  both  our  sword-blades — see,"  he  added, 
showing  the  favourite  legend,  usually  carved  on  all  Scottish 
swords  between  1707  and  1746, — 

"  Pbospekitt  to  Scotland,  aub  No  TJifioir.*' 

"I  have  come  but  to  right  my  kinsman  Invementie,  and 
restore  to  him  the  lands  of  which  your  people  have  reft  him," 
replied  Appin. 

"  Those  lands  were  ours  of  old,  Appin.  But  hearken !  we  are 
all  loyal  men  to  the  King^  and  it  were  a  pity  we  should  weaken 
our  mutual  strength  by  mortal  conflict,  so  I  shall  consent  that 
Tfamiflh  MacLaren  hold  the  lands  of  Invementie  at  an  easy  quit- 
rent." 

"  To  that  will  I  agree  blithely,"  said  Appin,  who  was  a  tall, 
brave,  and  handsome  man,  dressed  in  scarlet  Stewart  tartan,  with 
a  grass-green  coat  covered  with  gold  lace,  and  who  had  in  his 
bonnet  a  white  rose,  with  the  three  feathers  of  his  rank. 

"  fTis  well — so  there's  my  thumb  on't,"  said  Bob,  as  they  shook 
hands.  "  But  now,"  he  added,  "  as  we  have  here  so  many  gallant 
men  in  arms,  it  will  be  a  shamefcd  thing  if  wo  all  separate  without 
a  trial  of  skiU ;  so  I  here  take  the  liberty  of  inviting  any  gentleman 
Stewart  to  exchange  a  few  blows  with  me  for  the  honour  of  our 
respective  dans." 

On  this,  Appin's  brother-in-law,  Alaster  of  Invemahyle,  sprang 
forward,  exclaiming, — 

"  I  accept  the  challenge  I" 

"  Gk)od ;  and  we  shall  lower  our  swords  when  the  first  blood  is 
drawn." 

The  pipers  struck  up  on  both  sides,  as  the  two  combatants 
u.  3  B 
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engaged  with  daymore,  dirk,  and  tazgefc ;  bnt  in  a  few  minutes 
the  red  blood  spirted  from  the  sword-arm  of  Bob  Boy,  who  imme- 
diately lowered  his  blade,  and  said, — 

**  I  oongrvtnlate  yon,  Alaster  of  Inyeniahyleb  on  bdng  one  of 
the  yery  few  who  ha?e  drawn  Uood  from  the  Teins  of  Bob  Boy.** 

**  Nay,"  said  Stewart,  as  he  offered  his  handkerchief  to  bind  up 
the  wonnd,  "  without  the  advantages  which  yonth  and  its  agility 
give  me,  I  had  oome  off  with  neither  honour  nor  safety." 

"1  thank  yon,  MaoGhregor,"  said  Appin,  "that  your  btwe 
blood  has  alone  been  shed  here  to-day.  Farewell  I — we  go  back 
to  the  Braes  of  Appin.  If  I  sonriye  yon,  this  hand  shall  lay  the 
first  stone  of  yonr  cairn  and  bid  it  speak  to  future  times." 

''To  yon,  Appin,  thanks !  yon  must  indeed  surviye  me.  The 
Bed  MaoGregor  is  red  only  in  name  now — his  hair  is  white  as  the 
snows  on  Ben  Ijomond." 

This  was  his  Uut  appearance  in  arms. 

Some  time  after  tlus,  in  a  trial  of  strength  with  Stewart  of 
Atv1m>i«i1,  finding  his  eyesight  dim,  his  sword-arm  weak,  and  that 
he  was  compeUed  to  give  ground,  his  cheek — a  wrinkled  cheek 
now — finshed  red  with  shame;  tears  stood  in  his  eyes,  and  he 
flung  his  old  and  faithful  blade  upon  the  heather. 

**  Never  have  I  drawn  thee  without  honour,"  he  exclaimed ; 
"but  alas !  never  shall  I  draw  thee  more  !" 

Ardsheil,  a  generous  and  high-spirited  gentleman,  was  deeply 
moved  by  the  grief  of  the  old  warrior  for  his  own  decay  of  strength. 
Picking  up  the  claymore,  and  presenting  the  hilt  to  Bob  Boy,  he 
politely  raised  his  bonnet,  and  said, — 

"  Shame  on  me,  shame  that  I  should  have  drawn  on  years  and 
bravery  such  as  yours  !  But  give  me  your  hand,  HacGregor — 
your  hand,  and  henceforth  let  us  be  friends." 

*'  Alas ! "  said  Bob,  sadly ;  "  I  am  too  M  now  to  be  your 
enemy!" 

iCi 
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The  health  and  strength  of  Bob  Boy  decayed  rapidly  after  this, 
and  the  winter  of  1734,  with  its  unusual  severity,  sorely  affected 
his  shattered  form.  Helpless  as  a  child,  he  was  oonfined  to  bed 
at  last  by  extreme  old  age  rather  than  illness,  at  his  honse  of 
Inverlochlnvig. 
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On  an  evening  towards  the  end  of  December  he  sunk  rapidly. 
Helen,  then  on  aged  woman,  was  his  constant  attendant,  and  he 
requested  her  to  throw  open  the  windows  that  he  might  take  a 
last  farewell  of  the  snn,  then  setting  in  his  roddy  splendour,  and 
casting  the  pnrple  shadows  of  Ben  More  far  across  the  snowdad 
Braes  of  Balqnhidder. 

In  the  dear,  frostj  atmosphere  of  the  winter  eve  he  conld  hssr 
the  cattle  lowing  in  their  fold,  and  the  laughter  of  the  childran 
ringing  merrily  from  the  adjacent  dachan,  and  both  were  music  to 
the  old  man's  ear. 

"Death  is  at  hand,  Hden — dose — dose!''  said  he,  sadly, to 
his  wife ;  ^  I  may  at  times  have  been  harsh — sharp  with  yon." 

''  Oh,  never — never  to  me,  Bob,"  said  she,  sobbing  heavily. 

"  H  ever  so,  forgive  me  I" 

"  Forgive  you,  my  poor  old  Bob!"  she  exdaimed,  and  threw 
her  arms  round  him. 

"  I  have  never  asked  forgiveness  save  from  those  I  loved,  and 
most  of  them  have  gone  before  us,  Hden.  The  hands  of  my 
forefathers  beckon  me ;  I  can  see  their  dim  forms  amid  the  bkie 
mist  on  the  hill !     Has  the  sun  set,  Hden  P  " 

"No— why  P" 

**  It  is  growing  so  dark — so  very  dark — open  the  window  !" 

"  It  U  open,"  said  Hden,  in  a  broken  voice. 

"  Oh  that  I  could  but  have  agsin  the  sweet  perfume  of  the 
ydlow  broom  and  purple  heather-bell ;  or  hear  the  hum  of  the 
mountain  bee  and  the  voice  of  the  cushat-dove !  But  who  comes  P" 
he  added,  as  a  step  approached  softly. 

Twas  old  Alpine,  who  entered  to  say  that  MacLaren  of 
Invementie  had  called  to  inquire  for  him. 

Then  there  came  over  Bob  Boy  something  of  the  same  impulse 
which,  according  to  the  English  legend,  animated  the  bnwe 
freebooter  Bobin  Hood,  when  he  was  propped  up  on  his  dsa^h- 
bed,  to  shoot  a  last  dothyard  shaft  with  his  trusl^  yew. 

*' MacLaren!"  he  exclaimed,  rallying  all  his  faiUng  powers, 
while  his  sunken  eyes  flashed  with  light ;  "  raise  me  up,  Hden ! 
GoU !  Hamish  !  Bdnn  Oig !  bring  me  my  bonnet  and  ;^d,  my 
pistols,  dirk,  and  daymore,  and  iken  admit  him ;  for  never  shall 
it  be  said  that  a  foeman  saw  Bob  Boy  defencdess  and  unarmed]" 

His  commands  were  immediately  obeyed.  MacLaren  entered 
and  paid  his  compliments  by  inquiring  after  the  health  of  his 
formidable  ndghbour,  who  maintained  a  cold  and  haughty  civility 
during  their  bnef  conference. 

8b2 
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After  MacLaren's  departure  Bob  still  sat  tip  in  bed,  with  his 
plaid  about  him,  and  his  sword  in  his  hand,  and  he  muttered 
scraps  of  Ossian  with  his  prayers. 

**  The  winds  shall  whistle  in  my  grey  hair  and  not  awake  me. 
The  sons  of  future  years  shall  pass  away — another  race  shall  rise, 
for  the  people  are  like  the  waves  of  ocean  :  like  the  leaves  of 
woody  Morven,  they  pajss  away  in  the  rustling  blast,  and  other 
leaves  lift  their  green  heads  on  high.*'*  Kow,  Helen — ^wife,"  he 
added, "  all  is  over !  Strike  up,  Alpine,  Ha  tU  mi  iulidh !  (We 
return  no  more !)" 

Old  and  blind  almost,  like  his  dying  leader,  Alpine,  while  the 
hot  tears  streamed  over  his  withered  cheeks,  played  that  solemn 
dirge,  and  ere  it  was  over  Bob  Boy  had  passed  away,  and  Helen 
MacG-regor  and  her  five  sons  were  on  their  knees  around  a 
breathless  corpse 

He  expired  on  the  28th  of  December,  1734,  in  about  the 
eightieth  year  of  his  age,  and  his  demise  is  recorded  thus  simply 
in  the  "  Caledonian  Mercury "  newspaper  of  9th  January  fol- 
lowing:— 

**  On  Sunday  8e*n/night  died  at  Balquhidder,  in  Pertlishire,  the 

famous  Highland  partizan.  Bob  Bot." 

•  ••••• 

His  funeral  was  the  last  in  Perthshire  at  which  a  piper  was 
employed,  according  to  General  Stewart. 

Helen  did  not  survive  him  long. 

The  future  of  their  sons — ^that  future  which  had  filled  the  soul  of 
poor  Bob  Boy  with  so  many  fears  and  anxieties — was  varied,  and 
the  fate  of  two  was  dark  and  tragic. 

History  tells  us  that  Hamish  commanded  the  MacGregors  in 
the  army  of  Prince  Charles,  and  that  he  had  his  leg  broken  by  a 
cannon-ball  at  the  battle  of  Gladsmuir.  He  escaped  from  the 
Castle  of  Edinburgh  with  characteristic  daring,  and  fled  to 
France,  where  a  free  pardon  was  offered  him  if  he  would  betray 
another  fugitive,  named  Allan  Breac  Stewart ;  but  he  declined, 
saying, — 

**  I  was  bom  a  Highland  gentleman,  and  can  never  accept  that 
which  would  make  me  the  disgrace  of  my  family  and  the  scoff  of 
my  country." 

Shortly  afterwards  he  died  of  starvaii&n  in  the  streets  of  Paris, 
when  George  III.  was  king. 

^  Bermthon. 
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In  his  thirteenth  year  Bobin  Oig  shot  MacLaren  of  Invementio 
dead,  between  the  stilts  of  his  plough,  for  insulting  his  mother  ; 
and  the  gun  with  which  he  perpetrated  this  terrible  act  is  now  at 
^bbotsford.  He  fled,  became  a  soldier  in  the  42nd  regiment,  and 
fought  gallantly  at  Fontenoy,  where  he  was  wounded  and  taken 
prisoner  by  the  French ;  but  five  years  after  the  battle,  by  an 
overstrained  power  of  the  officers  of  the  Crown,  he  died  on  the 
scaffold  at  Edinburgh.  For  the  others,  I  must  refer  my  readers 
to  Burke's  "  Landed  Gentry." 

"  Happily,  now-a-days,"  says  a  recent  writer,  "  the  Celt  and  the 
Sassenadi — Scotsman  and  Englishman — fight  side  by  side,  under 
one  standard.  How  the  brave  soldiers  of  the  Highlands  fight 
has  been  shown  in  many  a  glorious  struggle — at  Talavera,  Sala- 
manca, and  Waterloo ;  nor  will  history  forget  the  thm  red  line  of 
Balaclava,  or  the  shrill  pibroch  of  Havelock's  small  but  gallant 
force,  which  came  like  home-music  to  the  ears  and  hearts  of  those 

who  defended  Lucknow !" 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

At  the  east  end  of  the  old  church  of  Balquhidder,  within  an 
enclosure  formed  by  the  foundations  of  the  more  ancient  Catholic 
place  of  worship,  lies  the  grave  of  Bob  Boy. 

It  is  covered  by  a  rough  stone  of  hard  mica,  on  which  a 
number  of  emblems  are  rudely  sculptured.  Among  these  the 
figure  of  a  Highlander  and  a  large  broadsword  can  be  distinctly 
traced. 

Under  this  stone,  in  February,  1754,  were  also  interred  the 
remains  of  his  son,  Bobin  Oig. 

Such  is  the  story  of  Bob  Boy  the  Outlaw. 
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By  EDMUND  ROUTLEDGB. 
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At  last  all  was  settled,  and  it  was  definitelj  arranged  that  onr 
party  was  to  take  place  on  the  11th  December,  just  fonr  dajs 
before  the  Christmas  holidays.  What  a  foss  there  was  in  the 
school,  to  be  sure,  as  the  day  approached  I  The  boys  became 
neglectful  of  play,  and,  instead  of  taking  healthy  exercise  in  the 
playground,  gathered  in  small  groups  to  discuss  the  approaching 
event. 

In  short,  as  the  day  appointed  for  the  party  approached,  great 
preparations  were  made  on  all  sides  for  the  long-expected  baU. 
All  the  boys  suddenly  seemed  seized  with  the  idea  that  the 
dothes  in  which  they  had  lately  fancied  themselves  "noble  swells  " 
had  become  seedy,  and  that  new  suits  were  absolutely  neces- 
sary, in  order  that  the  dignily  of  the  school  might  be  correctly 
sustained  in  their  own  sweet  persons.  Consequently  most  of 
the  play-time  was  occupied  in  trying  on  new  garments,  being 
measured  for  dress -boots,  and  in  furbishing  up  the  entire  available 
stock  of  jewellery,  in  which  article  some  of  them  came  out  very 
strong.  Foremost  in  the  group  was  a  boy  named  Courcy — the 
swell  of  the  school, — who  always  brought  back  more  money 
than  any  of  the  lads.  He  was,  however,  not  at  all  popular, 
as  he  was  very  fond  of  teasing  the  HtUe  boys  in  every  way  he 
could  possibly  think  of.  Courcy  fully  intended  to  cut  a  figure, 
and  determined  that  his  get-up  should  be  as  elegant  as  his  parents' 
purse  and  his  own  good  taste  could  render  it.  Another  lad,  named 
Brown — a  jolly,  good-tempered  fellow, — was  also  very  nice  in 
his  preparations,  and  the  moment  the  date  of  the  party  was 
'  fixed,  he  determined  in  his  own  mind  to  come  out  very  strong, 
and,  as  he  expressed  it,  "  to  fascinate  all  the  girls." 

Well,  at  length  the  evening  of  the  party  came,  although  many  of 
the  boys  declared  that  the  days  elapsing  between  the  invitation 
and  the  event  were  of  much  longer  duration  than  usual.    The 
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boj8,  all  looldng  as  trim  and  nice  as  new.  dothes  and  copious 
ablatioiis  and  cosmetics  could  make  them,  assembled  in  the 
schoolroom  at  half-past  eight,  there  to  await  the  message  which 
should  usher  them  into  the  sacred  precinots  of  the  drawing- 
room  and  the  delightful  presence  of  the  twenty  young  ladies 
composing  the  select  seminary  of  Miss  Buzchem,  who  were 
always  invited*  in  order  that  the  smaller  boys  might  be  able 
to  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  partners  of  their  own  sise.  Soon  a 
pompous  waiter  stalked  upstairs,  and  informed  us  that  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hastings  requested  the  pleasure  of  the  company  of  the 
gentlemen  of  the  first  dass,  all  of  whom  at  once  started  off 
and  trotted  down  into  the  drawing-room,  halting  every  now 
and  then  to  see  that  every  item  of  their  costume  was  adjusted. 
Arrived  in  the  room,  they  shook  hands  with  Mr.  Hastings 
and  lus  wife,  and  were  then  requested  to  parade  through  the 
suite  of  rooms,  halting  on  their  journey  to  imbibe  mild  refiresh- 
ments,  in  the  slutpe  of  coffee  and — a  luxury  to  a  schoolboy — 
elegant  pieces  of  thin  bread-and-butter.  The  other  classes  were 
eadi  separately  introduced,  and  requested  to  perform  the  some 
evolutions ;  but  in  a  short  time  it  was  discovered  that,  instead 
of  following  their  instructions  to  the  letter,  they  one  and  aU 
took  possession  of  the  tea-room,  and  made  pr^arations  to  enjoy 
a  hearty  meal;  and  this  indeed  they  did  with  such  good  effisct 
that  the  waiters  began  to  find  the  stock  of  coffee  run  shorty  and 
many  of  the  boys  became  distressingly  convinced  that  their  waist- 
coats were  new,  and  not  quite  so  elastic  as  might  have  been 
desired. 

So  full  and  crowded  did  the  room  become,  that  Mr.  Hast- 
ings was  absolutely  compelled  to  turn  all  his  dlwmm  out  of 
the  apartment*  and  request  them  to  seek  fresh  scenes  of  enjoy- 
ment, much  to  the  dia^pist  of  several  young  gentlemen,  who,  in 
consequence  of  the  voradous  appetites  of  their  comrades,  had 
been  quite  unable  to  see  the  refreshment-table,  much  less  taste 
anything  that  was  on  it.  The  whole  tribe  then  wandered  into  the 
dandng-room,  and  ranged  themsdves  along  one  side  of  the  apart- 
ment, opposite  to  where  the  twenty  young  ladies  were  all  seated, 
looking  very  demure,  and  showing  a  great  exuberance  of  curls 
and  white  tarlatan.  By  this  time  many  of  the  quests  had  arrived, 
aad  the  juvenile  orcmd  was  broken  up  into  smaJl  groupe  of 
fiunily  parties,  for  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  many  of  the  boys 
were  usually  asked  to  the  annual  entertainment,  like  elder  boys 
of  the  school  wandered  uneasily  about  the  room,  endeavouring  to 
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look  as  nnooncemed  as  possible,  and  also  attempting  to  impress 
the  strangers  with  the  fact  that  they  were  young  ynen,  and  not 
the  boys  of  the  school.  These  lofty  aspirations  were,  however, 
often  nipped  in  the  bnd,  by  small  boys  mshing  np  and  salnting 
them  by  thdr  Christian  names,  or  by  such  qaestions  as,  "I  say, 
this  is  better  than  lessons,  ain't  it,  old  fellow  P"  or,  **  What  time 
shall  we  have  to  get  np  to-morrow,  do  yon  think  P" 

None  felt  the  hnmi^ting  natore  of  snch  qneries  more  deeply 
than  Brown,  whose  get-np  was  altogether  so  unexceptionable, 
ihat  he  felt  morally  convinced  it  was  a  perfect  impossibility  for 
any  one  to  imagine  that  he  was  a  schoolboy. 

His  hair  was  more  tmtidy  than  polls  nsually  are  at  evening 
parties.  But  then  Brown's  hair  seemed  differently  constituted  to 
that  of  anyone  else.  No  persnasion  of  Macassar,  bear's  gr^se, 
and  hair  oil  could  induce  l^e  crinitory  particles  to  lie  flat.  They 
firmly  endeavoured  to  emulate  one  of  ^e  good  qualities  of  their 
owner — by  being  as  upright  as  possible.  The  tail-coat,  a  garment 
which  was  a  highly  important  adjunct  in  endowing  this  ambitious 
youth  with  an  air  of  manly  dignity,  had  been  supplied  by  his 
elder  brother,  who  finding  an  old  one  lying  idle  in  his  drawer, 
had  kindly  loaned  it  for  the  evening  to  his  brother  Adolphus. 
Brown,  however,  had  to  deal  with  an  obstructive  pair  of  gloves, 
into  which  he  vainly  endeavoured  to  induct  his  digits  thoroughly. 
In  fact,  all  through  the  evening  Brown  never  succeeded  in  getting 
rid  of  a  vacuum  of  about  half  an  inch  at  the  end  of  his  fingers. 

By  slow  and  painful  degrees  the  boys  began  to  cast  off  that 
shyness  with  which  they  are  too  often  invested  when  engaged  in 
conversation  with  the  fair  sex,  and  the  dancing  became  general. 
Almost  all  the  boys  danced,  and  seemed  to  enjoy  it.  One  of  the 
lads,  however,  a  very  corpulent  youth,  had  ensconced  himself  in 
a  state  of  repletion,  at  the  beginning  of  the  evening,  in  a  chair  in 
the  refireshment-room,  and  scarcely  stirred  once.  And  where  was 
the  swell  Oourcy  P  He  never  danced.  For  two  reasons :  first, 
because  he  could  not ;  and  second,  because  he  never  could  say  a 
word  to  his  partner.  In  truth  he  was  employed  on  a  deed  of 
darkness,  the  perpetration  of  which  he  had  long  contemplated;  and 
when  the  merriment  of  the  party  was  at  its  height,  he  stealthily 
erept  up  to  the  schoolroom,  and  seizing  hold  of  a  large  inkstand, 
threw  its  contents  over  the  printed  Rules  of  the  school,  whidi 
he  then  tore  down,  placed  in  Brown's  desk, — ^who,  we  may  men- 
tion, had  a  few  days  previously  prevented  his  bullying  a  little  boy ; 
after  which  black  deed  he  quietly  returned  to  the  dancing-room. 
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At  supper,  that  abstiTd  cnstom,  speech^making,  was  so  largely 
indulged  in,  that  I  cannot  refirain  ftx>m  introducing  some  of  the 
most  notable  specimens. 

About  a  quarter  of  an  hour  had  elapsed  since  the  commence* 
ment  of  operations,  when  an  old  gentleman,  rejoicing  in  the  name 
of  Snow,  suddenly  became  very  uneasy,  and  began  crumbling 
his  bread  in  a  very  insane  manner,  and  puUing  at  his  stock  as  if 
he  felt  that  the  good  things  he  had  swallowed  had  stuck  in  his 
throat,  and  that  he  was  on  the  eve  of  being  choked.  At  last 
affairs  reached  a  climax.  He  beckoned  to  a  waiter,  and  told 
him  to  touch  Mr.  Hastings.  Alter  the  manner  of  waiters  in 
general,  that  worthy  just  placed  his  hand  on  Mr.  Hastings' 
shoulder,  who,  naturally  thinking  that  some  more  wine  was 
wanted,  said  to  him,  **  Look  under  the  sideboard."  But  when  the 
waiter  quietly  suggested  that  Mr.  Snow  requested  his  attention, 
Mr.  Hastings  at  once  turned  his  head  to  where  glittered  like  the 
setting  sun  the  red  face  of  one  who  caUed  himself  "  Plain  John 
Snow,  sir,  and  not  ashamed  of  his  name."  His  friends  caUed  him 
very  plain  John  Snow ;  but  we  must  not  delay  commencing  his 
oration. 

"  Mr.  Hastings,  sir,  I  rise,  with  your  permission,  to  propose  a 
toast" 

Geriainly,  Mr.  Snow,"  was  the  answer. 
Ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  is  with  feelings  of  extraordinary 
pleasure  that  I  rise — ^that  is,  stand  up — now — I  mean,  on  the 
present  occasion,  to  propose  a  health — no — a  toast.  Mr.  Hastings, 
I  may  say,  is  a  man  who — ^that  is — ^who — who  is,  I  mean — ^who 
is — ^who  is,  in  short,  a  man  (great  cheering).  And  I  may  say 
that,  during  the  years  he  has  known  me — I  mean,  I  have  Imown 
him,  he  has  done  nothing  to  mitigate — I  mean,  to  forfeit  the  con* 
fidence  I  indulge — that  is  repose — in  him.  I  am  not  usually 
considered  a  good  speaker,  but  the  importance  of  the  host — ^no — 
the  toast — is  enough  to  excite  anyone  to  terms  of  eloquence.  I — 
that  is — therefore — am  sure — and  when — ^Bah,  bah  I  it's  impos- 
sible to  speak  if  that  young  gentleman  opposite  me  persists  in 
making  a  doormat  of  my  trousers.  (Great  laughter  from  every- 
body except  the  poor  lad  to  whom  attention  had  been  so  uncere- 
moniously directed.)  Not  to  detain  you  longer,  gentlemen,  I 
will  simply  say  that  the  health  I  have  to  propose  is  the  toast 
— that  is,  the  host — no — ^the  toast  is  the  health — no,  no — ^the 
health  is  the  toast — I  mean,  that  is — Mr.  Hastings'  very  good 
health." 


It 
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Mr.  Hastiiigs  letamed  thanks  in  a  beoomiiig  manner,  and  in  a 
short  time  a  modest-lookii^  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Mr. 
Hjacinth  Jonquil,  with  long  curly  hair,  bine  eyes,  and  Bpectades, 
propoeed  the  health  of  the  ladies,  and  requested  Master  Biown, 
who  prided  himself  on  being  a  good  speech-maker,  to  refenm 
thanks  for  them. 

That  yoimg  man  was  indeed  qnite  in  his  element  when  rsfcnm- 
ing  thanks  for  the  ladies.  So  gracefnlly  and  e£EectiTdy  did  he  speak, 
iluht  he  was  enabled  to  make  his  peace  with  a  yonng  lad j  whom 
he  had  jnst  before  offended  by  askmg  her, — 

"  Who  is  that  ngly  old  crone,  who  looks  more  like  a  witdh  tlian 
a  respectable  member  of  society  P  " 

And  in  reply  was  answered  by  the  yonng  lady  that  the  <M 
crone  was  her  mamma. 

And  now  for  Master  Brown's  speech : — 

**  Ladies  and  gentlemen, — nnaccnstomed  as  I  am — ^no,  I  don't 
mean  that — I  deeply  feel  the  hononr  yon  have  done  me  bj  pro- 
posing my  health — ^hnmph — no,  that's  wnmg  (something  of  a 
titter  was  now  heard).  Well,  then,  look  here,  ladies  and  gentlemen. 
In  returning  thanks  for  the  ladies,  I  rise  and  thank  yon,  and  I  aay 
it  is  a  compliment,  and  a  great  compliment,  and  they  are  ob%ed — 
they  are  obliged — to  have  me  to  return  thanks  for  them.  What 
would  to-night's  amusemoit  have  been  without  the  ladies,  eh  ? 
Why,  I  say,  if  we  had  not  had  the  ladies  this  evening  we  should — 
we  should  have  been  without  theni.  But  here  they  are.  Are 
they  not  P  And  being  here,  we  are  all  happy ;  and,  tiierefore,  as 
I  have  finished  my  speech,  I  will  say  no  more  eocoept  that  I  am 
obliged — very  much  obliged  to  yon  all." 

llie  usual  clatter  of  knives,  forks,  and  spoons  against  the  plates 
and  the  table  greeted  the  terminatkm  of  the  speech,  and  then  we 
returned  to  the  drawing-room  to  dance  again.  Even  the  corpulent 
youth,  under  the  influence  of  the  general  hilarity,  ventured  on  a 
waltz,  and  got  on  pretty  well  for  five  minutes,  when  suddenly  a 
giant  of  six  feet  three  with  a  sylphide  in  a  capacious  orinohne 
bore  down  upon  him,  and  with  a  sudden  whiri  of  that  mysterious 
garment,  sent  him  spinning  upon  a  gouty  old  gentleman's  foot, 
whose  anger  for  a  time  was  something  frightful  to  witness.  So 
he  gave  up  dancing,  and  proceeded  to  declare  that  nothing  should 
induce  him  to  make  such  a  fool  of  himself  again. 

At  last  the  company  began  to  go,  and  at  four  o'doek,  after  the 
usual  bustle  and  confusion  attendant  on  the  breaking  up  of  parties, 
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and  the  invariable  shonts  of  "  Mr.  or  Mm.  So*aiid-So*8  carriage 
stops  the  way,"  all  had  cleared  off  and  we  bojs  went  to  rooet. 

The  next  morning,  to  our  surprise^  we  found,  on  entering  the 
schoolroom,  Mr.  Hastings  and  all  the  other  masters  at  their  desks, 
and  at  once  perceiTcd  from  his  looks  that  something  serious  had 
taken  place. 

As  soon  as  we  were  all  seated,  Mr.  ELastings  rose  and  spoke 
thus: — 

"  Gkntlemen,  I  had  hoped  that  such  a  feeling  as  ingratitude 
was  almost  unknown  among  yon,  but  I  regret  to  find  that  I  was 
mistaken,  for  in  return  for  all  the  trouble  and  pains  Mrs.  Hastings 
and  I  took  to  enable  you  to  have  a  pleasant  eyening  last 
night,  one  of  the  boys  has  committed  an  outrage  quite  mon- 
strous in  character.  The  printed  copy  of  the  Bules  which 
up  till  the  present  time  stood  over  the  fireplace  has  vanished. 
(Instantly  aU  the  boys  turned  their  heads  towards  the  fireplace, 
and  stared  at  the  square  place  occupied  by  the  Bules,  as  if  they 
expected  them  to  come  through  the  wall.)  One  of  you — I 
scarcely  dare  venture  to  think  of  the  perpetrator — ^has  had  the 
effirontery  to  make  away  with  this  document;  and  as  you 
have  shown  by  this  act  that  I  need  not  be  too  considerate 
in  dealing  with  you  collectively,  I  shall  at  once  have  every  desk 
searched,  in  the  hope — a  vain  one  I  fear — of  finding  my  Bules 
there  concealed.  Mr.  Sauval,  will  you  be  good  enough  to  look  into 
all  the  boys'  desks? 

The  French  master  did  as  he  was  bid,  and  looked  searchingly  in 
each.  Many  boys  expected — nay,  some  even  hoped — ^that  they 
would  be  found  in  Courcy's,  for  he  was  very  unpopular  in  the 
school ;  but  no — no  Bules  were  there ;  and  as  Uie  master  dosed  the 
desk,  Courcy  looked  around  him  with  a  satisfied  air,  as  much  as  to 
say, — "now,  find  me  out  if  you  can." 

On,  on  the  masler  went,  and  nothing  was  found.  He  had 
already  reached  the  last  desk  but  one,  and  was  just  on  the  point 
of  giving  up  the  search  as  fruitless,  when  to  his  surprise,  on  raising 
the  lid,  there  lay  the  Bules  all  smeared  with  ink,  and  crumpled 
into  a  comer. 

Je  les  ai  trouv^,  monsieur,"  said  he,  sadly. 
In  whose  desk  ?"  thundered  Mr.  Hastings. 

"  In  that  of  Brown,  sir,"  was  the  answer. 

Poor  Brown  seemed  as  one  transfixed.  So  stupefied  was  he 
for  the  moment  that  there  he  sat,  his  tongue  stolidly  refusing  to 
do  its  office,  his  face  pale  as  death. 
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"  Brown,  come  here !  '*  rang  out  the  stem  tonee  of  the  master's 
voice. 

Mechanically  he  walked  along  the  floor,  all  the  hoys  gazing  on 
him  with  looks  of  pity.  Not  tiU  he  reached  Mr.  Hastings'  desk 
were  his  own  feelings  able  to  find  rent.  Almost  fli-nging  himself 
on  the  floor,  he  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears,  and  in  an  agonizing 
voice,  ezdaimed, — 

"  Oh,  sir !  believe  me,  I  did  not  do  it.  On  my  word  of  hononr, 
sir,  I  assure  vou  it  was  not  I ! " 

Now,  Mr.  Hastings  was  a  humane  man,  and  from  the  earnest 
way  in  which  Brown  spoke,  he  felt  almost  convinced  that  he  was 
telling  the  truth.     He  therefore  said  quietly  to  him, — 

**  Be  calm.  Now,  tell  me,  how  is  it  that  the  Rules  were  found 
in  your  desk  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,  sir ;  indeed  I  don't." 

"  Humph !  This  is  strong  evidence  against  you.  Did  any  boy 
see  Brown  in  the  schoolroom  last  night  P  " 

No  answer  for  a  minute.     Then  Gourcy  rose  and  said, — 

"  Sir,  at  eleven  o'clock  I  met  Brown  coming  out  of  the  room, 
and  one  of  his  hands  I  noticed  was  smeared  with  ink." 

"  Please,  sir,  I  put  it  in  an  inkstand  by  mistake,  as  I  entered 
the  room  with  my  sister." 

"  Brown,  I  am  afraid  you  are  lying.  I  hope,  for  your  sake, 
however,  that  I  am  mistaken.  Nevertheless,  these  proofs  are  un- 
impeachable, and  I  must  make  an  exception  from  my  rule  with 
regard  to  corporal  punishment.     I  shall  at  once  cane  you." 

The  poor  lad  sluieked  aloud,  and  many  a  boy  turned  round 
and  glared  at  Gourcy  so  defiantly  as  foreboded  mischief  to  him 
on  the  departure  of  the  master. 

Mr.  Hastings  opened  his  desk  and  took  out  a  cane.  He  had 
just  raised  his  hand  to  inflict  the  first  blow  on  poor  Brown's  back, 
when  the  boy  nearest  the  door  suddenly  stood  up  and  shouted, — 

"  Rise  for  Mrs.  Hastings." 

The  boys  at  once  stood  up,  and  Mr.  Hastmgs  stayed  his  hand, 
evidently  surprised  at  this  unexpected  interruption. 

"  Sir,"  said  the  lady,  as  she  entered  the  room,  "  I  am  sorry  to 
see  that  you  are  going  to  cane  a  boy ;  and  only  hope  that  I  am 
in  time  to  save  Brown  fiK)m  receiving  a  punishment  due  to  another. 
I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Snow,  the  old  gentleman 
who  proposed  our  healths  last  night,  in  which  he  says  that  he 
should  not  be  doing  his  duty  were  he  not  to  expose  a  villanous 
deed  committed  by  one  of  our  boys.     Here  is  the  note." 
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Mr.  Hastmgs  took  it,  and  read  thus : — 

"  Dear  Madam, — Last  night  I  was  wandering  about  your  apart- 
ments, and  suddenly  thought  I  should  like  to  see  the  schoolrooms. 
On  arriving  there  I  was  particularly  struck  with  a  beautifully 
printed  copy  of  Bules  hanging  up,  and  resolved,  as  I  was  alone,  to 
copy  the  initial  B,  which  was  most  charmingly  delineated  thereon 
in  Gothic  characters.  Betracing  my  steps  to  the  dancing-room,  in 
order  to  borrow  a  lead  pencil,  I  met  a  boy  rushing  quickly  into 
the  schoolroom.  I  quietly  passed  on,  but  I  had  not  proceeded 
many  steps  farther,  being  a  slow  walker,  when  he  hurried  past  me 
again,  as  pale  as  death,  and  with  one  hand  covered  with  ink. 
He  had  a  slight  moustache,  and  looked  about  seventeen,  and,  as 
I  noticed,  wore  a  good  deal  of  jewellery,  and  was  very  showily 
dressed." 

By  this  time  Brown  had  recovered  his  self-possession,  and  all 
the  boys  were  looking  easier  except  Gourcy,  who  was  rapidly 
changing  colour,  and  on  whom  more  than  one  pair  of  eyes 
was  directed  bb  if  the  owner  had  formed  a  tolerably  accurate  idea 
about  his  shore  in  the  transaction. 

Mr.  Hastings,  continuing  the  perusal  of  the  letter,  read  as 
follows : — 

*'  I  thought  at  once  that  the  boy  had  been  frightened  at  some- 
thing he  might  have  seen  in  the  schoolroom,  and  therefore  I  at 
once  rushed  thither  in  order  to  discover  if  possible  the  cause  of 
his  alarm.  Judge,  sir,  of  my  horror  and  surprise  on  seeing  the 
beautiful  copy  of  your  Bules  torn  away  from  its  usual  position. 
A  shred  or  two  only  remained  to  denote  the  spot  where  once  it 
had  stood.  Your  large  inkstand  I  also  noticed  was  lying  on  the 
floor  close  to  the  frame  of  the  maltreated  regulations.  Now, 
sir,  as  no  boy  was  in  the  schoolroom  when  I  first  went  there, 
and  as  on  my  second  visit  I  also  found  myself  alone,  it  stands  to 
reason  that  the  boy  I  met  on  the  staircase  must  have  been  the 
perpetrator  of  this  outrage.  I  would  not  mention  the  circum- 
stance to  you  last  night,  as  I  did  not  wish  to  spoil  your  enjoy- 
ment. Aiid  now  having  performed,  as  I  think,  a  deed  of  justice, 
I  subscribe  myself, 

"  Yours  faithfrilly, 

"JOHN  SNOW." 
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A  general  feeling  of  relief  seemed  to  pervade  the  room  at  the 
oonclnsion  of  this  letter. 

After  a  pause  of  a  few  seconds  Mrs.  Hastings  walked  to  her 
hnsband's  desk,  whispered  a  few  words  into  his  ear,  and  left  the 
room.    Mr.  Hastings  again  spoke. 

**  Brown,  mj  good  hoy,**  said  he,  patting  him  on  the  head,  "  I 
am  sorry  for  the  mistake  I  have  made ;  you  may  sit  down.** 

"  Now,  gentlemen,"  continued  he,  assuming  a  stem  expression » 
''  I  have  a  very  unpleasant  duly  to  perform.  I  all  along  had  some 
suspicion  as  to  the  identity  of  the  actual  author  of  this  shameful 
work,  and  the  proofs  I  now  have  are  so  conclusive  as  to  admit  of 
no  doubt  on  the  subject.  Mrs.  Hastings  has  just  informed  xne 
that  the  shirt-front  of  one  of  the  boys  is  discoloured  with  the  ink. 
The  name  on  that  garment  is  Charles  Courcy." 

**  Oh  sir,  oh  sir !  forgive  me,  pray  do !  "  exclaimed  the  terrified 
coward,  throwing  himself  on  his  knees  before  the  master. 

^  Ck>urcy,  rise !  I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  have  no  further 
recourse  to  prevarication  ajod  deceit.  You  have  been  guilty  of  a 
most  sham^ul  deed ;  and  as  this  is  the  sequence  of  many  trans- 
actions of  an  equally  heinous  character,  I  shall  inflict  on  you  the 
severest  punishment  that  lies  in  my  power.  Courcy,  in  one  hour 
you  leave  my  school  for  ever.    You  are  expelled." 

The  bully  started  back  in  an  attitude  of  amazement,  and  then 
looked  beseechingly  towards  the  faces  of  his  schoolfellows,  evidently 
expecting  that  tiiey  would  intercede  for  him.  All,  however,  were 
stem  and  immoveable ;  and  as  the  ancient  Bomans  treated  an 
unpopular  gladiator  at  his  defeat,  so  did  the  boys  behave  towards 
Courcy — not  a  hand  was  raised  to  intercede  for  him.  Then, 
with  sullen  bearing,  but  a  craven  look,  he  tottered  out  of  the 
room.  An  hoiir  after,  he  left  Apollo  Grove  for  ever ;  and  three 
days  after  that  we  others  quitted  it  for  the  holidays. 
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Norway,  2nd  July,  1863. 

Deab  Mb.  Editob» — Happening  to  be  in  Norway  just  now, 
ajid  believing  that  your  readers  feel  an  interest  in  the  land  of  the 
old  Sea-kings,  I  send  you  a  short  aoooont  of  my  experiences.  Up 
to  this  date  I  yerily  believe  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  wide  world 
comparable  to  this  island  coast  of  Norway.  At  this  moment  we 
are  steaming  through  a  region  which  the  fairies  might  rcjoioe  to 
inhabit.  Indeed,  the  fact  that  there  are  no  fairies  here  goes  £ur 
to  prove  that  there  are  none  anywhere.  What  a  thooght !  No 
fairies  P  Why  all  the  romance  of  childhood  would  be  swept  away 
at  one  fell  blow  if  I  were  to  admit  the  idea  that  there  are  no  furies. 
Perish  the  matter-of-fact  thought.  Let  me  rather  conclude  that, 
for  some  weighty  though  unknown  reason,  the  fairies  have  resolved 
to  leave  this  island  world  uninhabited. 

Fortune  favours  me.  I  have  just  come  on  deck,  after  a  two- 
days'  voyage  across  the  German  Ocean,  to  find  myself  in  the  midst 
of  innumerable  islands,  a  dead  calm — so  dead,  that  it  seems  impos- 
sible that  it  should  ever  come  alive  again — and  scenery  so  wild,  so 
gorgeous,  that  one  ceases  to  wonder  where  the  Yikings  of  old  got 
their  ^e,  their  romance,  their  enterprise,  and  their  indomitable 
pluck.    It  is  warm,  too,  and  brilliancy  sunny. 

On  gazing  at  these  bald  grey  rocks,  with  the  bright  green 
patches  here  and  there,  and  an  occasional  red-tiled  hut,  one  ahnost 
expects  to  see  a  fleet  of  daring  rovers  dash  out  of  a  sequestered 
bay,  with  their  long  yellow  hair,  and  big  blue  eyes,  and  broad 
shoulders — not  to  mention  broad-swords,  and  ring-mail,  and  battle- 
axes.  But  one  does  not  always  see  what  one  expects.  The  days 
of  the  sea-kings  are  gone  by;  and  at  this  moment,  rowing  out  of 
one  of  these  sune  sequestered  bays,  comes  the  boat  of  a  custon^- 
house  officer  I  Yes,  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  about  it.  There 
he  comes,  a  plain-looking  unromantic  man  in  a  foraging-cap,  with 
a  blue  snrtout  and  brass  buttons,  about  as  like  to  a  sea-king  as  a 
man-of-war  is  to  a  muffin. 

Of  course,  the  scenery  is  indescribable — ^no  scenery  is  desoxib- 
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able.    In  order  that  my  reader  may  judge  of  the  truth  of  this 
statement,  I  append  the  foUowing  description. 

There  are  islands  round  us  of  every  shape  and  size — all  of  thezn 
more  or  less  barren,  the  greater  part  of  their  surfaces  being  exposed 
grey  rock.  Here  and  there  may  be  seen,  as  I  haye  already 
hinted,  small  patches  of  bright  green,  and,  sparsely  scattered 
everywhere,  are  little  red-roofed  wooden  cottages — ^poor  enough 
things  the  most  of  them ;  others,  gaudy -looking  affairs  with  gable 
ends,  white  faces,  and  windows  bordered  with  green.  All  of  these 
are,  while  I  write,  reflected  in  the  water  as  in  a  mirror,  for  there 
is  not  a  breath  of  wind.  Over  the  islands  on  my  left  are  seen 
more  islands  extending  out  to  sea.  On  the  right  tower  up  the 
blue  hills  of  the  interior  of  old  Norway,  and,  although  the  weather 
is  excessively  hot,  many  of  these  are  covered  with  snow.  Eveiy- 
thing  is  light,  and  transparent,  and  thin,  and  blue,  and  glassy, 
and  fairy-like  and  magically  beautiful,  and  altogether  delightful ! 
There ;  have  you  made  much  of  all  that  P  good  reader.  If  yon 
have,  be  thankful,  for,  as  I  set  out  by  saying,  description  of  scenery 
(at  least  to  any  good  purpose)  is  impossible. 

The  description  of  a  man,  however,  is  quite  another  thing. 
Here  is  our  pilot.  He  is  a  rugged  man,  with  fair  hair,  and  a 
yellow  face,  and  a  day-coloured  chin,  and  a  red  nose.  He  is 
small  in  stature  and  ^in,  insignificant  in  appearance,  deeply 
miserable  in  aspect.  His  garments  are  black  glazed  oOed-doth 
from  head  to  foot,  and  immensely  too  large  for  him,  especially  the 
vest,  which  is  double-breasted  and  seems  to  fed  that  his  trousers 
are  not  a  suffident  covering  for  such  a  pair  of  brittle-looking  legs, 
for  it  extends  at  least  half  way  down  to  his  knees.  The  flap  of  his 
sou'-wester,  also,  comes  half  way  down  his  back.  He  is  a  wonderful 
object  to  look  upon ;  yet  he  has  the  audadty  (so  it  seems  to  me) 
to  take  us  in  charge,  and  our  captain  has  the  foolhardiness  to 
allow  him. 

If  one  goes  out  of  the  beaten  track  of  **  routes  "  in  Norway  one 
is  apt  to  get  into  difficulties  of  a  minor  kind.  I  happen  to  be 
travelling  just  now  with  a  party  of  four  friends,  of  whom  three  are 
ladies,  the  fourth  a  jolly  young  fellow  fresh  firom  college.  A  few 
days  ago  we  had  a  few  unusual  experiences — even  for  Norway. 
On  leaving  Bergen  we  had  made  up  our  minds,  as  the  steamer 
did  not  sail  to  within  about  sixty  miles  of  our  destination,  to  get 
oursdves  and  our  luggage  put  down  at  a  small  hamlet  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Nord-fjord,  and  there  engage  two  large  boats  to 
transport  us  the  remaining  sixty  miles  up  the  Qord. 
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The  ladies  of  our  party  valoroaBly  resolved  to  sit  up  all  niffht  to 
geo  the  masiuficent  island  ecenerr  through  which  we  were  ^sing 
under  the  influence  of  the  charming  and  subdued  daylight  of 
midnight— for  there  is  no  night  here  just  now. 

As  for  myself,  being  an  old  traveller,  I  have  become  aware  that 
sleep  is  essential  to  a  comfortable  and  usefol  existence.  I  there- 
fore bade  my  friends  good  night,  took  a  farewell  look  at  the  bright 
sky,  and  the  islands,  and  the  sleeping  sea,  and  went  below  to  bed. 

Kext  day  we  spent  steaming  along  the  island  coast. 

At  one  o'clock  on  the  following  morning  we  reached  Moldeoen, 
where  the  steamer  landed  us  on  a  rock  on  which  were  a  few  acres 
of  grass  and  half  a  dozen  wooden  houses.  We  had  a  good  deal  of 
logg&go  with  us,  also  some  casks,  cases,  and  barrels  of  provisions, 
and  a  piano-forte,  as  our  place  of  sojourn  is  somewhat  out  of  the 
way  and  far  removed  from  civilized  markets.  A  few  poverty- 
stricken  natives  stood  on  the  rude  stone  pier  as  we  landed,  and 
slowly  assisted  us  to  unload.  At  the  time  I  conceived  that  the 
idiotical  expression  of  their  countenances  was  the  result  of  being 
roused  at  untimely  hours ;  but  our  subsequent  experience  led  me 
to  change  my  mind  in  regard  to  this. 

In  half  an  hour  the  steamer  puffed  away  into  the  mysterious 
depths  of  one  of  the  dark -blue  fjords,  and  we  were  lefb  on  a  deso- 
late island,  like  Bobinson  Crusoe,  with  our  worldly  goods  around 
us.  Most  of  the  natives  we  found  so  stupid  that  they  could  not 
understand  our  excellent  Norse.  One  fellow,  in  particular,  might 
as  well  have  been  a  piece  of  mahogany  as  a  man.  He  stood  look- 
ing at  me  with  stolid  imbecility  whUe  I  was  talking  to  him,  and 
made  no  reply  when  I  had  done.  In  fact  the  motion  of  his  eyes, 
as  he  looked  at  me,  alone  betrayed  the  fact  that  he  was  flesh  and 
blood. 

We  soon  found  that  two  boats  were  not  to  be  had ;  that 
almost  aU  the  men  of  the  place  were  away  deep-sea  fishing,  and 
would  not  be  back  for  many  hours,  and  that  when  they  did  come 
back  they  would  be  so  tired  as  to  require  at  least  half  a  day's  rest 
ere  they  could  undertake  so  long  a  journey  with  us.  However, 
they  sent  a  man  off  in  a  boat  to  search  for  as  many  boatmen  as 
coT^dd  be  found.  He  was  away  au  hour.  During  tlus  period  the 
few  inhabitants  who  had  turned  out  to  see  the  steamer  disappeared, 
and  we  were  lefb  alone  on  the  beach.  There  was  no  inn  here ;  no 
one  cared  for  us ;  every  place  seemed  dirty  with  the  exception  of 
one  house,  which  had  a  very  lonely  and  deserted  aspect,  so  we  did 
not  venture  -to  disturb  it. 

II.  3  c 
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In  the  course  of  time  the  messenger  returned.  No  men  were 
to  be  fonnd  except  three.  This  was  not  a  sufficient  crew  for  even 
one  large  boat — we  required  two. 

A  feeling  that  wo  were  homeless  wanderers  came  orer  us  now, 
and  each  seating  himself  or  herself  on  a  box  or  a  portmanteau, 
began  to  meditate.  Seeing  this,  the  three  men  coolly  lay  down  to 
rest  in  the  bow  of  their  boat,  and  drawing  a  sail  over  them,  were 
quickly  sound  asleep. 

The  act  suggested  the  idea  that  we  could  not  do  better,  so  we 
placed  two  portmanteaus  end  to  end,  and  thus  made  a  couch  about 
six  feet  long.  A  box,  somewhat  higher,  placed  at  one  end,  served 
for  a  pillow,  and  on  this  one  of  the  ladies  lay  down,  flat  on  her 
back  of  course,  that  being  the  only  possible  position  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. A  shawl  was  thrown  over  her,  and  she  went  to  sleep 
like  an  effigy  on  a  tombstone. 

Another  of  the  ladies  tried  a  similar  couch;  but  as  boxes  of 
equal  height  could  not  be  found,  her  position  was  not  enviable. 
The  third  lady  preferred  an  uneasy  posture  among  the  ribs  and 
cordage  of  the  boat,  and  I  lay  down  on  the  paving-stcmes  of  the 
quay,  having  found  from  experience  that  in  the  matter  of  beds 
flatness  is  the  most  indispensable  of  qualities,  while  hardness  is 
not  so  awfdl  as  one  might  suppose.  Where  my  comrade  the  col- 
legian went  to  I  know  not. 

Presently  one  of  the  ladies  got  up  and  said  that  this  would 
never  do ;  that  the  next  day  was  Sunday,  and  that  we  were  in 
duty  bound  to  do  our  best  to  reach  the  end  of  our  journey 
OB  Saturday  n^ht.  Thus  admonished,  my  comrade  and  I 
started  up  and  resolved  to  become  "  men,"  that  is,  to  act  as  boat- 
men. Ko  sooner  said  than  done.  We  roused  the  three  sleepers, 
embarked  the  most  important  half  of  our  luggage  ;  left  the  other 
half  in  charge  of  the  native  with  the  idiotic  countenance,  with 
directions  to  take  care  of  it  and  have  it  forwarded  as  soon  as 
possible,  and,  at  a  little  after  two  in  the  morning,  pulled  vigorously 
away  from  the  inhospitable  shores  of  Moldeoen. 

We  started  on  our  sixty  miles'  journey  hopefully,  and  went  on 
our  way  lor  an  hour  or  so  with  spirit.  But  when  two  hours  had 
elapsed,  my  companion  and  I  b^gan  to  feel  the  effects  of  rowing 
witii  unaccustomed  muscles  rather  severely,  and  gazed  with  envy 
at  the  three  ladies  who  lay  coiled  up  in  an  indescribable  heap  of 
shawls  and  crinolines  in  the  stem  of  the  boat  sound  asleep.  Thej 
needed  sleep,  poor  things,  not  having  rested  for  two  days  and  two 
nights. 
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Bat  my  poor  friend  was  more  to  be  pitied  tlian  they.  Having 
Bcomed  to  foUow  my  example  and  take  rest  when  he  could  get  the 
chance,  he  now  fonnd  himself  unexpectedly  called  on  to  do  the 
work  of  a  man  when  he  conld  not  keep  his  eyes  open.  When  onr 
third  honr  began,  I  saw  that  he  was  fast  asleep  at  the  oar— 
lifting  it  indeed  and  dipping  it  in  proper  time,  bat  without  pulling 
the  weight  of  an  ounce  upon  it.  I  ther^ore  took  it  from  him,  and 
told  him  to  take  half-an-hour's  nap,  when  I  would  wake  him  up, 
and  expect  him  to  take  the  oars  and  give  me  a  rest. 

On  being  relieved  he  dropped  his  head  on  a  sugar  cask,  and  was 
sound  asleep  in  two  minutes  1 

I  now  felt  drearily  dismal.  I  began  to  realize  the  fiiet  that 
we  had  actually  pledged  ourselves  to  work  without  intermissioin 
for  the  next  eighteen  or  twenty  hours,  of  which  two  only  had 
run,  and  I  felt  sensations  akin  to  what  must  have  been  those 
of  the  galley-slaves  of  old.  In  the  midst  of  many  deep  thoughts 
and  cogitations,  during  that  silent  morning  hour,  when  aU  vr&e 
asleep  around  me  save  the  three  mechanical-looking  boatmen,  sjid 
when  the  only  sounds  that  met  my  ears  were  the  dip  of  the  oars 
and  the  deep  breathing  (to  give  it  no  other  name)  of  the  slumberers 
— in  the  midst  of  many  deep  thoughts,  I  say,  I  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  in  my  present  circumstances  the  worst  thing  I  could 
do  was  to  thmh !  I  remembered  the  fable  of  the  pendulum  that 
became  so  horrified  at  the  thought  of  the  number  of  ticks  it  had 
to  perform  in  a  lengthened  period  of  time,  that  it  stopped  in 
despair ;  and  I  determined  to  "  shut  down  "  my  intellect. 

Soon  after,  my  shoulders  began  to  ache,  and  in  process  of  time 
I  felt  a  sensation  about  the  small  of  my  back  that  induced  the 
alarming  belief  that  the  spinal  marrow  was  boiling.  Presently 
my  wrists  became  cramped,  and  I  felt  a  strong  inclination  to 
pitch  the  oars  overboard,  lie  down  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  and 
howl!  Bat  feeling  that  this  would  be  immanly,  I  restrained 
myself.  Just  then  my  companion  in  sorrow  began  to  snore,  so  I 
awoke  him,  and — giving  him  the  oars — ^went  to  sleep. 

From  this  period  evoything  in  the  history  of  that  remarkable 
day  became  unconnected,  hazy,  and  confusing.  I  became  to  boum 
extent  mebbanical  in  my  thoughts  and  actions.  I  rowed  and  rested, 
and  rowed  again ;  I  ate,  and  sang,  and  even  laughed.  My  comrade 
did  the  same,  like  a  true  Briton,  for  he  was  game  to  the  back- 
bone. But  the  one  great,  grand,  never-changing  idea  in  the  day 
was — ^pull — pull — pull  I 

We  had  hoped  during  the  course  of  that  day  to  procure  assist- 
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ance,  but  we  were  tmsnccessful.  We  passed  a  number  of  fisber- 
men's  buts,  but  none  of  the  men  would  consent  to  embark  with  ns. 
At  last,  late  that  nigbt,  we  reached  a  small  farm  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  way  up  the  fjord,  where  we  succeeded  in  procuring 
another  large  boat  with  a  crew  of  five  men.  Here,  also,  we 
obtained  a  cup  of  coffee ;  and  while  we  were  awaiting  the  arrival 
of  the  boat  I  lay  down  on  the  pier  and  had  a  short  nap. 

None  but  those  who  have  toiled  for  it  can  fully  appreciate  the 
blessing  of  repose.  It  was  a  dear,  calm  night  when  we  resumed 
our  boat  journey.  The  soft  daylight  threw  a  species  of  magical 
effect  over  the  great  mountains  and  the  glassy  fjord,  as  we  rowed 
away  with  steady  and  vigorous  strokes,  and  I  lay  down  in  the  bow 
of  the  boat  to  sleep.  The  end  of  the  mast  squeezed  my  shonlder ; 
the  edge  of  a  cask  of  beef  well-nigh  stove  in  my  ribs ;  the  comer 
of  a  box  bored  a  hole  in  the  nape  of  my  neck — yet  I  went  off  like 
one  of  the  famed  seven  sleepers,  and  my  friend,  although  stretched 
out  beside  me  in  similarly  unpropitious  circumstances,  began  to 
snore  in  less  than  five  minutes  after  he  lay  down. 

The  last  sounds  I  heard  before  falling  into  a  state  of  oblivion 
were  the  voices  of  our  fair  companions  joining  in  that  most 
beautiful  of  our  sacred  melodies,  the  "  Evening  Hymn,"  ere  they 
lay  down  to  rest  in  the  stem  of  the  boat.  Next  morning  at  nine 
we  arrived  at  the  top  of  the  fjord,  and  at  the  end,  for  a  time  at 
least,  of  our  journeying.  B.  M.  Bailastyxe. 


SALMON-FISHING  EXTBAOBDINABY. 

KoEWAY,  14/^  July,  1863. 

Deab  Mb.  Editob, — ^Yesterday  was  a  peculiar  day  in  my  ex- 
perience of  salmon-fishing  in  Norway. 

The  day  was  dull  when  I  set  out  for  the  river,  seven  miles 
distant,  in  a  small  boat,  with  a  Norseman.  A  seven  miles*  pull 
was  not  a  good  beginning  to  a  day's  salmon-fishing,  the  weight  of 
my  rod  being  quite  sufficient  to  try  the  arms  without  that ;  but 
there  was  no  help  for  it.  Arrived  there  I  got  a  native,  name<l 
Anders,  to  carry  the  bag  and  gaff. 

Anders  is  a  fair  youth,  addicted  to  going  about  with  his  mouth 
open,  with  a  mild  countenance  and  a  tumed-up  nose. 

"  Good  weather  for  fishing,  Anders,"  said  I,  in  Norse. 

"  Ya,"  said  he,  "  m^t  god  "  (very  good). 
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This  was  tlie  extent  of  onr  conversation  at  that  time,  for  we 
came  suddenly  on  the  first  pool  in  the  river ;  and  I  soon  perceived 
that,  although  the  weather  was  good  enough,  the  river  was  so 
flooded  as  to  be  scarcely  fishable. 

And  now  began  a  series  of  petty  misfortunes  that  gradually 
reduced  me  to  a  state  of  misery  which  was  destined  to  continue 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  that  day.  But  Hope  told  me 
flattering  tales — not  to  say  storiea — for  a  considerable  time ;  and  it 
was  not  until  I  had  fished  the  third  pool  without  seeing  a  fin  that 
my  heart  began  fairly  to  sink.  The  day,  too,  had  changed  from  a 
cloudy  to  a  rainy  one,  and  Anders'  nose  began  to  droop,  while  his 
face  elongated  visibly. 

Feeling  much  depressed,  I  sat  down  on  a  wet  stone,  in  my  wet 
garments,  and  lunched  off  a  moist  biscuit,  a  piece  of  tongue,  and 
a  lump  of  cheese.  This  was  consoling,  as  far  as  it  went,  but  it 
did  not  go  far.  The  misty  clouds  obliterated  the  mountains,  the 
rain  drizzled  from  the  skies,  percolated  through  the  brim  of  my 
hat,  trickled  down  my  nose,  and  dropped  upon  my  luncheon. 

**  Now  we  shall  go  up  the  river,  Aiiders,"  said  I. 

Anders  assented,  as  he  would  have  done  had  I  proposed  going 
down  the  river,  or  across  the  river,  or  anywhere  in  the  wide  world ; 
for,  as  I  said  it  in  English,  he  did  not  imderstand  me.  Evidently 
he  did  not  care  whether  he  understood  me  or  not ! 

Up  the  river  we  went,  to  the  best  pool  in  it.  The  place  was 
a. torrent — tmfishable — so  deep  that  I  could  not  wade  in  far 
enough  to  cast  over  the  spot  where  fish  are  wont  to  lie.  In 
making  a  desperate  effort  to  get  far  in,  I  went  over  the  boot- 
tops,  and  my  legs  and  feet,  which  hitherto  had  been  dry,  had 
immediate  cause  to  sympathize  with  the  rest  of  my  person. 

Anders'  face  became  longer  than  ever.  All  the  best  pools  in 
the  river  were  tried,  but  without  success,  and  at  last,  towards 
evening,  we  turned  to  retrace  our  steps  down  the  valley.  On  the 
way  I  took  another  cast  into  the  best  pool — going  deeper  than  the- 
waist  into  the  water  in  order  to  cast  over  the  "  right  spot."  The  effort 
was  rewarded.  I  hooked  a  fish  and  made  for  the  bank  as  fast  as 
possible.  My  legs  were  like  solid  pillars,  or  enormous  sausages, 
by  reason  of  the  long  boots  being  full  to  bursting  with  water.  To 
walk  was  difficult ;  to  run,  in  the  event  of  the  fish  requiring  me  to 
do  so,  impossible.  I  therefore  lay  down  on  the  bank  and  tossed 
both  legs  in  the  air  to  let  the  water  run  out — ^holding  on  to  the 
fish  the  while.  The  water  did  run  out — it  did  more ;  it  ran  right 
along  my  back-bone  to  the  nape  of  my  neck;  completing  the 
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gataratkm  which  the  rain  had  hitherto  failed  to  aooomiJiah. 
But  I  had  hooked  a  fish  and  heeded  it  not. 

He  was  a  small  one;  only  ten  pounds;  fK>  we  got  him  oat 
quickly  and  without  much  trouUe.  Yet  this  is  not  always  the 
case.  Little  fish  are  often  the  most  ohetreperous  and  the  most 
tiooblesome.  It  was  only  last  week  that  I  hooked  and  landed  a 
twenty 'eight  pound  salmon^  and  he  did  not  give  me  half  the 
trouble  that  I  experienoed  from  one  which  I  caught  yesterday. 
Well,  having  bagged  him  we  proceeded  on  our  homeward  way, 
Anders'  face  shortening  vinbly  and  his  nose  rising,  while  my  own 
spirits  began  to  improre.  At  another  pool  I  tried  again  and 
almost  at  the  first  cast  hooked  an  eighteen  pounder,  which  Anders 
gaffed  after  about  twenty  minutes'  play. 

We  felt  quite  joUy  now,  although  it  rained  harder  than  ever, 
and  we  went  on  our  way  rgoieing> — ^Anders'  countenance  reduced 
to  its  naturally  short  proportions. 

Presently  we  came  to  an  old  weir,  or  erection  for  catching  fish 
as  they  ascend  the  river,  where  lies  one  of  our  &vourite  pools. 
The  water  was  running  down  it  Ufce  a  mill-raoe.  Pent  up  l^  the 
artificial  dyke,  the  whole  river  in  this  place  gushes  down  in  a 
turbulent  rapid.  There  was  one  comparatively  smooth  bit  of 
water,  which  looked  unpromising  enough,  but  being  in  hopeful 
spirits  now,  I  resolved  on  a  final  cast  About  the  third  cast  a 
small  trout  rose  at  the  fly.  The  greedy  little  monsters  have  a 
tendency  to  do  this.  Many  a  small  trout  have  I  hooked  with  a 
salmon  fiy  as  large  as  its  own  head.  Before  I  could  draw  the  line 
to  cast  again,  the  usual  heavy  wauhle  of  a  salmon  occurred  near 
the  fly.  It  was  followed  by  ^e  whirr  of  the  reel  as  the  line  flew 
out  like  lightening,  sawing  right  through  ihe  skin  of  my  fingers 
(which  by  the  way,  are  now  so  seamed  and  scarred  that  writing  is 
neither  so  easy  nor  so  pleasant  as  it  used  to  be). 

The  burst  that  now  ensued  was  sudden  and  tremendous !  The 
salmon  flashed  across  the  pool,  then  up  Uie  pool,  then  down  the  pooL 
It  was  evidently  bent  on  mischief.  My  heait  misgave  me,  for  the 
plaoe  is  a  bad  one — ^all  full  of  stumps  and  stones,  with  the  furious 
rapid  before-mentioned  just  below  and  the  rough  unsteady  stones 
of  the  old  dyke  as  an  uncertain  pathway  to  gallop  over  riiould  the 
fish  go  down  the  river.  I  held  on  stoutly  for  a  ftw  seconds  as  he 
neat^  the  head  of  the  rapid,  but  there  ii  a  limit  to  the  endurance 
of  rods  and  tackle.  What  made  the  matter  worse  was  that  the 
dyke  on  which  I  stood  terminated  in  a  small  island,  to  get  from 
which  to  the  shore  necessitated  swimming,  and  if  he  should  go 
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down  the  big  rapid  there  was  little  cbanoe  of  his  stopping  until  he 
■honld  reach  the  foot  of  it — &r  below  this  island. 

All  at  once  he  tnmed  tail  and  went  down  head-first.  I  let  the 
line  fly  now,  keeping  my  fingers  well  dear  of  it. 

**  He's  off,  Anders ! "  I  shouted,  as  I  took  to  my  heels  at  full 
speed. 

^'Hurroo — ^hoo— oo!**  yelled  the  Norseman,  flying  after  me 
with  the  gaff. 

How  I  managed  to  keep  my  footing  in  the  rush  over  the  broken 
dyke  I  know  not.  It  is  a  marvel  to  me.  The  bushes  on  the  island 
overhung  the  water,  the  earth  having  been  cut  away  by  the  force 
of  the  rapid.  I  tried  to  pull  up  because  they  were  too  thick  to 
crash  through;  but  the  fish  willed  it  otherwise.  The  line  was 
getting  low  on  the  reel ;  the  rod  bent  double ;  presently  I  had  to 
strughten  it  out — ^in  another  moment  I  was  in  the  water,  over  the 
boots,  which  filled  of  course  in  a  moment.  But  this  did  not 
impede  me  as  long  as  I  was  in  deep  water. 

I  was  forsaken  at  this  point  by  Anders,  who  sought  and  found 
a  safe  passage  to  the  miJnland,  where  he  stood  gazing  at  me  with 
his  eyes  blazing  and  his  month  wide  open. 

I  soon  reached  the  end  of  the  island,  to  my  horror,  for  I  had  not 
previously  taken  particnlar  note  of  the  formation  of  the  land  there. 
A  golf  of  water  of  five  or  six  yards  broad  of  unknown  depth  lay 
between  me  and  that  shore,  by  which  in  the  natural  oonrse  of 
things  I  should  have  followed  my  fish  as  far  as  he  chose.  The 
rapid  itself  looked  less  tremendous  than  this  deep  black  hole.  I 
hesitated,  but  the  salmon  did  not.     Still  down  he  went. 

"  Now,  then,"  thought  I,  "  hole  or  rapid  ?  " 

The  question  was  settled  for  me,  for  before  I  could  decide,  I  was 
haaled  into  the  rapid.  No  doubt  I  was  a  more  than  half-willing 
captive.  Anyhow,  willing  or  not  willing,  down  I  went.  Ah ! 
what  a  moment  of  ease  and  relief  from  exertion  was  that  when  I 
went  a  little  deeper  than  the  waist,  and  found  myself  borne 
pleaflantly  along  on  tip-toe,  as  light  as  one  of  those  beiiutiful  balls 
with  which  juyeniles — ^in  these  highly  favoured  days — are  wont  to 
sport  in  the  fields ! 

And  oh — ^ho-o !  how  my  spirit  seemed  to  gush  out  through  my 
mouth  and  nose,  or  out  at  the  top  <tf  my  head,  when  the  cold  water 
encirded  my  neck  as  I  lost  my  footing  altogether,  and  struck  out 
with  my  right  hand,  endeavouring  the  while  to  support  my  rod  in 
the  left! 

I  heard  Anders  gasp  at  this  point ;  but  I  saw  him  not.    In 
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another  second  my  knees  came  into  violent  contact  with  a  rock 
(alas !  every  motion  of  my  body,  as  I  now  write,  reminds  me 
painfully  of  that  crash !)  Immediately  after  this  I  was  sprawling 
up  the  bank,  having  handed  the  rod  to  Anders  to  hold,  while  I 
tossed  my  legs  again  in  the  air,  to  get  rid  of  the  water  which 
weighed  me  down  like  lead.  How  earnestly  I  wished  that  I  could 
tear  these  boots  off  and  fling  them  away.  But  there  was  no  time 
for  that.  On  regaining  my  legs  I  seized  the  rod,  and  found  that 
the  salmon  had  brought  up  in  an  eddy  created  by  the  tail  of  a 
gravel-bank  in  the  centre  of  the  river  between  two  rapids. 

"  Qood"  I  gasped,  blandly. 

Anders  smiled. 

Presently  I  found  that  it  was  the  reverse  of  good,  for,  when  I 
tried  to  wind  in  the  line  and  move  the  fish,  I  perceived  that  the 
resistance  offered  was  not  like  that  of  a  salmon,  but  a  stump ! 

"  I  do  believe  he's  gone ! "  I  exclaimed. 

Anders  became  grave. 

"  No  fish  there,"  said  I,  gloomily. 

Anders'  face  elongated. 

"  He  has  wound  the  line  round  a  stump,  and  broken  off,"  said 
I,  in  despair. 

Woe,  of  the  deepest  profundity,  was  depicted  on  Anders* 
visage! 

For  full  five  minutes  I  tried  every  imaginable  device,  short 
of  breaking  the  rod,  to  clear  the  line — in  vain.  Then  I  gave 
the  rod  to  Anders  to  hold,  and,  taking  the  gaff  with  me,  I  went 
sulkily  up  the  river,  and  again  taking  to  the  water,  made  my 
way  to  the  head  of  the  gravel  bank  over  which  I  walked  slowly, 
oppressed  in  spirit,  and  weighed  down  by  those  abominable  boots 
which  had  once  more  filled  to  overflowing !  Waterproof  boots  are 
worse  than  useless  for  this  sort  of  work.  But  happily  this  is  not  the 
usual  style  of  thing  that  one  experiences  in  Norwegian  fishing.  It 
is  only  occasionally  that  one  enjoys  a  treat  of  the  kind. 

In  Uie  middle  of  the  gravel-bank  the  water  was  only  three  inches 
deep,  so  I  lay  down  on  my  back  and  once  again  elevating  my 
ponderous  legs  in  the  air,  allowed  a  cataract  of  water  to  flow  over 
me.  Somewhat  lightened,  I  advanced  into  the  hole.  It  was 
deeper  than  I  thought,  I  was  up  to  the  middle  in  a  moment,  and 
sighed  as  I  thought  of  the  boots — full  again.  Before  I  reached  the 
line  the  water  was  up  to  my  shoulders ;  but  it  was  the  still  water 
of  the  eddy.  I  soon  caught  the  line  and  found  that  it  was  round 
a  stumpy  as  I  had  feared.    With  a  heavy  heart  I  eased  it  off-^ 
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when  lo  I  a  tag  sent  an  electric  shock  through  my  henumbed  body 
and  I  saw  the  sahnon  not  three  yards  off,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
pool !  He  also  saw  me,  and  darting  in  terror  from  side  to  side 
wonnd  the  line  ronnd  me.  I  passed  it  over  my  head,  however,  and 
was  about  to  let  it  go  to  allow  Anders  to  play  it  out  and  finish 
the  work,  when  the  thought  occurred  that  I  might  play  it  myself, 
by  running  the  line  through  my  fingers  when  he  should  pull 
and  hauling  in  when  he  should  stop.  I  tried  this  successfully. 
In  half  a  minute  more  I  drew  him  to  within  a  yard  of  my  side, 
gaffed  him  near  the  tail,  and  carried  him  up  the  gravd-bank 
uiider  my  arm. 

He  was  not  a  large  fish  after  all — only  thirteen  pounds. 
Nevertheless,  had  he  been  fresh,  it  would  have  been  scarcely 
possible  for  me  to  hold  his  strong  slippery  body.  Even  when 
exhausted  he  gave  me  some  trouble.  Gaining  the  shallowest  part 
of  the  bank  I  fell  on  my  knees,  crammed  the  fingers  of  my  left 
hand  into  his  mouth  and  gills,  and  held  him  down  while  I  ter- 
minated his  career  with  a  stone.  Thereafter  I  fixed  the  hook  more 
securely  in  his  jaw,  and,  launching  him  into  the  rapid,  left  Anders 
to  haul  him  out,  while  I  made  the  best  of  my  way  to  the  shore. 

This  is  about  the  roughest  experience  I  have  yet  had  of  salmon- 
fishing  in  Norway. 

The  season  this  year  bids  fair  to  be  a  pretty  good  one.  I  have 
had  about  twelve  days'  fishing  and  have  caught  sixteen  fish  weigh- 
ing together  two  hundred  and  seventy-six  pounds,  two  of  them 
being  twenty-eight  pounders. 

E.  M.  Batxantyns. 
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A    TALE     OF    PAL8£    HXBOISM. 
BY  J.  DYER  CARTWRIGHT. 


OHAPTEE  I. 

OAKHTJBST  ACADEMY — ICOBinNG HOV  TTE  PETITIONED  POE  A  "  DALP," 

AITD  GOT  IT. 

Oakhxtebt  Academy  was,  I  believe,  the  Yeij  happiest  school 
that  ever  existed.  Dr.  Pennistone  ruled  us  all  by  love,  and  we  were 
like  a  fiunily  of  boys  under  parental  care.  It  is  quite  trae  that 
there  was  about  a  yard  and  a  quarter  of  substantial  bamboo 
hanging  over  his  desk,  but  the  iqaders  spun  their  webs  round  it 
with  impnnity.  It  was  so  seldom  need  that  eveiy  lad  of  us  did 
really  fear  it,  not  so  much  on  accoont  of  its  substantiality  as 
the  disgrace  which  we  all  felt  attached  to  him  who  did  oaose  the 
good  Doctor  to  nse  it.  Bat  for  this  feeling  I  should  have  bdieved 
the  Doctor's  assertion,  that  it  was  more  pain  to  hsn  to  flog  one  of 
ns  than  it  was  to  the  flogge^.  I  speak  feelingly  when  I  say  that 
a  caning  from  the  Doctor  was,  in  reality,  and  of  itself,  no  joke  at 
alL  He  had  a  good  lusty  arm,  and  though  he  looked  so  mildly  at 
us  through  his  spectacles  in  times  of  harmony,  still,  when  he  did 
feel  obliged  to  shake  the  dust  and  cobwebs  off  the  cane,  he  took 
care  that  none  of  them  escaped  him.  Added  to  the  smart  of  the 
blows  was  also  the  smart  of  vexation,  mingled  with  regret,  which 
existed  in  the  mind  of  any  one  of  ns  who  felt  that  he  had  been 
guilty  of  disturbing  the  genial  tranquillity  of  our  pleasant  school- 
life  at  Oakhurst  Academy;  and  under  this  combination  it  was 
rather  difficult  to  believe  that  Dr.  Pennistone  felt  it  more  than 
we  did. 

There  were  but  ten  of  us  at  Oakhurst,  which  was  a  preparatory 
school  for  Bugby  or  Oxford.  Among  the  ten  there  was  one  hero, 
one  idol, — Sam  Stanniland.  He  was  a  kind  of  juvenile  Admirable 
Crichton — ^up  to  everything,  strong,  clever,  good-humoured,  and  as 
dashing  and  daring  as  the  hero  of  a  cavalry  charge.  There  was 
one  error  m  Sam,  and  it  was  a  very  objectionable  one,  that  tbe 
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good  Doctor  tried  hard  to  cure.  He  did  not  Bacceed,  but  the 
events  of  the  story  I  am  about  to  relate  did.  Sam  loved  praise. 
Feeling  conscioos  of  a  good  deal  of  power  that  others  of  us  had 
not,  Sam  liked  to  show  it.  This  love  of  praise  sometimes  betrayed 
him — I  say  betrayed  him,  because  boasting  was  not  natural  to 
him — ^into  a  kind  of  exulting  boast  that  shaped  itself  into  "  See 
me,"  "  I  can  do  it/'  and  "  I  dare ; "  but  then  he  generally  did  ell 
he  attempted,  and  the  folly  of  the  boast  was  quite  lo^  sight  of  in 
the  realization  of  the  promise. 

Sam  and  I  were  fast  friends,  and  I  used  to  look  with  wonder 
and  amazement  on  his  clever  feats.  I  am,  nevertheless,  going  to 
chronicle  his  first  serious  failure. 

Oakhurst  lay  between  Warwick  and  Stratford-upon-Avon,  as 
sweet  a  county  as  any  in  England.  It  was  early  in  June,  and  the 
morning  was  just  such  a  one  as  our  poets  have  ascribed  to  May, 
but  which  much  more  properly  belongs  to  early  June.  We  had 
had  our  customary  hour  of  morning  study,  and  were  out  in  the 
playground  for  half*an>hour's  exercise  on  the  horizontal  bar.  If 
Every  Boy'e  Magazine  had  been  in  existence  at  that  time,  Sam 
Stanniland  was  Uie  lad  who  would  have  gone  successfully  through 
ell  those  "  flying  steps  "  described  therein.*  He  could  learn  any- 
thing from'  a  book,  and  would  never  have  rested  till  he  had 
achieved  all  the  truly  "  dashing  feats  "  which  are  to  be  done  by 
the  aid  of  the  "giant  stride"  and  good  nerves  and  muscles.  Sam 
descended  from  the  bar  rather  hurriedly ;  he  had  made  a  long  suc- 
cession of  evolutions,  and  was  rather  out  of  breath. 

**  I  say,  Frank,"  said  he  to  me,  "  let's  petition  for  a  half  to-day. 
It  would  be  glorious  down  in  Charlecote  Park." 

Every  voice  was  raised  in  favour  of  the  proposition.  "  Shall 
we  get  it  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  And  why  not  P"  says  Sam ;  "  of  course  we  shall  if  we  go  to 
work  the  right  way." 

To  petition  for  a  half  we  all  at  once  agreed,  and  half-an-hour 
after,  Sam  had  written  out  a  neat  little  petition,  descriptive  of 
the  vernal  beauty  of  the  day  and  the  sensations  it  had  aroused. 
How  we  all  desired  to  go  down  to  Charlecote  by  the  Avon  to  get 
some  flowers  and  have  a  good  ramble,  &c.  &c. 

Tom  Wagstaff,  who  was,  as  Sam  remarked,  a  little  bit  of  a 
"  wag  "  in  his  way,  observed  that  the  petition  was  rather  "  flowery," 
but  it  might  do.  Accordingly  the  note  was  sealed  up,  and  a 
unanimons  resolution  passed  for  its  presentation  to  Dr.  Pennistone. 
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It  having  been  tlins  determined  to  hang  a  bell  upon  pussy's 
neck  (so  to  speak),  the  next  matter  was  how  it  should  be  accom> 
plished.  A  good  many  proposals  were  made,  and  it  was  at  last 
decided  that  the  petition  should  be  "  discovered,"  as  it  is  said  in 
a  copy  of  Kotzebne*s  play  of  "  The  Stranger,"  which  Sam  was 
wont  to  read  to  us  surreptitiously  on  wet  evenings  after 
school-hours.  It  was  also  resolved  that  when  the  Doctor  should 
be  seen  to  open  the  envelope,  Sam  should  present  himself  at  the 
desk  to  support  the  prayer  of  our  petition. 

These  matters  being  so  pleasantly  adjusted,  every  boy  got  to  his 
books,  it  being  unanimously  resolved  "  that  if  any  one  made  two 
blunders  that  morning  he  should  be  excluded  from  the  excursion." 

That  morning  every  boy  of  us  was  '*  letter  perfect,"  and  the 
prayer  of  the  petition  was  granted  without  Sam  making  a  speech 
in  its  favour,  which  I  believe  was  a  little  disappointment  to  him, 
as  he  had  prepared  a  most  elaborate  one  for  the  occasion.  His 
disappointment  was,  however,  of  short  duration,  for  he  seized  the 
opportunity  of  the  first  stile  he  had  to  climb,  when  we  were  all 
around,  of  showing  us  how  he  was  prepared  to  have  done  it. 


CHAPTER    II. 

CHABLECOTE  PABK — AFTEBXOOK — HOW  SA>E  DABEB,  AUB  DID, 

AND  FAILED. 

The  afternoon  was  as  tranquil  as  the  morning  had  been. 
Charleoote  Park  was  never  more  beautiful,  and  we  entered  it  with 
a  shout  and  whoop  of  joy — 

** some  raced,  some  ran, 

And  turned  to  mirth  all  things  of  earth, 
Ab  only  boyhood  can.' 


tf 


The  deer  were  enjoying  a  holiday  too  :  they  seemed  not  to  care 
about  feeding,  and  were  playing  the  merriest  of  antics  among  the 
sprouting  fern -brakes.  The  larks  were  singing  then  as  they  never 
sing  for  me  now.  The  cuckoo  "  told  its  name  to  all  thehUls,"  and 
its  first  note  bursting  on  our  ears  transfixed  us  where  we  stood, 
and  stopped  our  laughing  and  shouting  tUl  the  last  sweet  mellow 
note  had  died  away  as  the  bird  retreated  in  the  distance.  I 
think  that  the  cuckooes  song  was  just  the  climax  to  our  joy.     Gaily 
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as  we  played  and  shouted  before,  we  rejoiced  even  more  then. 
Somehow,  there  is  a  charm  about  those  two  notes,  which  the 
varying  mellow  treble  of  the  nightingale  itself  cannot  toach — at 
least,  not  to  boys. 

*'  He  has  fed  daintily  from  the  nest  of  the  linnet  and  the  black- 
bird, 1*11  wager,"  said  Sam.     "  How  mellow  his  voice  was." 

*'  Let  us  go  nesting  too,"  said  Wagstaff ;  **  if  we  don't  steal  the 
eggs  to-day  we  will  to-morrow,  and  I  long  to  peep  over  the  thorns 
into  the  soft  nest  of  the  hedge-sparrow,  and  see  the  blue  eggs." 

All  our  hands  were  full  of  flowers — flowers  of  the  brightest 
gold  and  palest  silvery  hues — and  this  proposition  was  just  in  ac- 
cordance vrith  most  of  our  desires.  But  pale  little  Willie  West- 
wood  raised  his  voice  against  it.     *'  It  is  so  cruel,"  he  said. 

Poor  Willie !  Somehow  we  all  of  us  used  to  feel  a  sort  of 
sympathy  with  him,  he  was  so  pale  and  so  good.  That  day  his 
words  were  unheeded  though.  And  high  and  low  we  scoured  the 
hedges  for  the  nest  of  the  throstle,  the  blackbird,  and  linnet,  and 
many  a  blue  egg  we  took  that  afternoon,  for  throstles  abounded  in 
Charlecote  Park,  and  the  starlings  built  in  the  crevices  of  the 
decayed  oaks,  up  which  Sam  Stanniland  went  with  the  celerity 
and  ease  of  a  squirrel.  Though  we  got  a  goodly  show  of  eggs,  it 
was  evident  that  either  the  boys  of  the  village  had  been  before  us, 
or  else  the  cuckoo  had  indeed  feasted  that  day,  for  we  found  more 
nests  which  had  been  rifled  than  that  had  not. 

This  was  explained :  the  boys  of  the  village  were  **  nesting," 
and  we  were  on  their  very  track.  Suddenly,  at  a  bend  of  the 
river,  we  came  upon  them.  They  were  standing  in  a  group, 
looking  across  the  river.  At  that  spot  a  tree  had  fallen  and  lay 
crosswise  over  the  water,  forming  a  sort  of  bridge  over  the  stream, 
but  one  which  no  sane  person  would  attempt  to  cross.  Tempted, 
however,  by  the  rare  prize  of  a  moor-fowl's  nest  that  could  be 
seen  between  two  forks  of  the  tree  just  above  the  level  of  the 
river  and  full  of  eggs,  the  most  adventurous  of  the  village  lads  had 
proceeded  along  the  tree  to  the  first  horizontal  bough ;  but  this 
was  too  much  for  him,  and  at  the  moment  our  group  arrived  he 
returned  to  the  bank,  evidently  not  a  little  pleased  to  arrive  safely 
there.  The  scared  water-hen  was  chuckling  in  the  adjacent 
bushes. 

A  sort  of  rivalry  existed  between  the  lads  of  the  village  and 
ourselves,  and  Sam  was  somewhat  piqued  that  they  had  been 
before  us,  and  got  so  many  the  more  eggs.  He  walked  from  side 
to  side  of  the  tree,  taking  all  its  bearings,  and  calculating  its 
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capabilities  as  carefoHy  as  the  oooragsoas  rifier  of  the  Pakon's 
nest  on  '*  Hawk  Scar "  did  those  of  the  Horseshoe.*  We  all 
apphuided  Sam's  resolution  after  the  carefol  snryey  was  com- 
pleted. He  said,  "  It  wonld  not  do ;  the  girth  of  the  tree  was  so 
small  where  the  nest  was  situated,  that  it  would  be  impossible 
after  arriving  at  it  to  stoop  down  and  oonrey  the  eggs  to  his 
pocket." 

There  is  a  silly  practice  prevalent  in  many  places  besides  the 
neighbourhood  of  Charlecote  known  as  **  cowarding."  The  bojs  of 
Oakhurst  never  let  the  village  boys  "  coward "  them.  Thus  if 
Enoch  of  the  village  went  a  yard  upon  the  ice  when  it  was 
unsound,  Sam  of  the  academy  would  go  a  yard  and  a  half,  and 
all  that  his  schoolfellows  could  do  would  not  prevent  him.  This 
was  "  false  heroism." 

"  There  beau't  one  o*  you  aa  dare  go  and  get  that  moorhen's 
neesn,"  said  Enoch,  pointing  to  the  pxiae.    '*I  ha'  been  half 
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*'  And  came  back  again,"  said  Sam. 

'*  And  that's  moore  nor  you  dare  do,"  said  the  lad.  **  There's 
ne'er  a  one  o'  ye  dare  put  your  thin  boots  ower  the  water." 

"  I  dare  get  the  nest,"  said  Sam,  "  and  I  wilL" 

Pale  Willie  Westwood  pleaded  with  tears,  and  I  reasoned,  but 
it  was  no  use.  Sam  said  he  saw  the  way,  and  would  do  it*  I 
had  80  much  faith  in  his  nerve  and  ability  that  I  scarcely  ventured 
to  doubt  his  success.  I  knew  he  could  reach  the  nest ;  but  it  was 
the  turning  round  to  oome  back  again  that  I  feared.  All  entreaty, 
all  remonstrance,  was  vain.  I  might  as  well  have  tried  to  set  the 
tree  back  in  its  natural  position  as  to  move  Sam.  Hawk  Scar 
was  not  a  more  formidable  fortress  than  the  fallen  tree,  and  Sam 
stood  at  this  disadvantage,  that  he  was  not  prepared,  while  the 
hero  of  the  former  was.  However,  Sam's  jacket  was  flung  off,  his 
cap  converted  into  a  bag,  and  slung  by  his  side  ready  to  receive 
the  eggs,  and  he  slid  from  the  roots  down  to  the  trunk  of  the 
tree. 

For  the  first  two  yards  the  passage  was  easy  enough.  Sam 
either  had  no  nerve  at  all,  or  else  he  was  aU  nerve.  He  stepped 
along  steadily,  swifUy,  and  unerringly  till  he  gained  the  horizontal 
bough  which  had  driven  Enoch  bade.  Passing  his  arms  roand 
this,  he  swung  himself  to  the  other  side  as  easily  as  he  turned  over 
the  horizontal  bar. 

'<  Who'd  ha  thowt  it !  "  ejaculated  Enoch. 
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From  this  point  tke  passage  was  firaoglit  with  great  difficulties. 
Horizontal  boughs  with  crosswise  bnmches  growing  out  of  them 
made  a  barrier  in  his  path,  and  the  trunk  of  tibe  tree  was  so  much 
decreased  in  girth  that  it  formed  a  very  insecure  resting-place  for 
his  feet.  The  danger  of  this  was  greatly  increased  by  the  boug^, 
which  distracted  his  attention  from  his  footing.  We  all  looked 
on  with  suspended  breath.  Once  he  swerved  towards  the  river. 
"  He's  in ! "  said  Willie ;  but  it  was  not  so— one  foot  had  broken 
the  surface  of  the  water,  but  a  friendly  bough  was  close  at  hand, 
and  he  had  seized  it  in 'a  moment,  and  was  safely  rested  on  the 
tree  again.  A  little  munnur  of  relief  rose  involuntarily  from  our 
lips  when  we  saw  him. 

**  Don't  speak,"  he  said,  "  like  that  if  I  waver;  that  alone  was 
enongh  to  make  me  fall."  By  the  aid  of  the  bough  he  turned 
towards  us  to  say  this. 

"  Sam,"  I  said,  "  do  come  back ;  you  have  shown  them  what  you 
dare  do,  and  you  risk " 

*'  Nonsense,  Frank,  111  get  it  yet»"  said  Sam,  stopping  me,  and 
moving  on  again.  Every  Inranch  that  grew  £rom  the  trunk  of  the 
tree  decreased  its  girth  and  his  footing.  It  was  really  one  of  the 
most  perilous  tasks  ever  attempted.  Nearly  half  the  tree  was 
buried  in  water,  and  the  thick*leayed  branches  would  not  let  him 
fairly  see  the  curves  and  hollows  that  it  made.  Several  times  he 
paused,  and  seemed  almost  irresolute  whether  to  g^  on  or  return ; 
but  he  went  on.  About  one  yard  from  the  nest  the  tree  made  an 
upward  curve — a  sort  of  bend  that  raised  it  considerably  above  the 
level  of  the  water ;  from  this  point  Sam  went  on  all  fours  very 
adroitly.  The  moments  seemed  hours  to  us.  He  crept  inch  by  inch 
along  tiie  stem  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  nest.  His  hand  was  almost 
on  it,  when  the  moorfowl,  with  a  chuckle  and  a  plunge,  dived  into  the 
water,  and  scared  Sam  quite  as  much  as  he  soared  it.  The  plash  made 
by  the  water-fowl  was  not  the  only  one  we  heard.  Sam's  right  leg 
was  raised  for  another  advance.  At  the  moment,  and  startled  by  the 
cry  and  the  plash,  he  placed  it,  not  on  the  tree,  but  in  the  water. 
Again  a  iriendly  bough  saved  him,  and  he  recovered  his  equiHbrium; 
but  the  water  dripped  firom  the  leg  down  to  the  river,  making  tiny 
circles  on  its  surface.  But  for  that  accident  I  believe  Sam  would 
have  brought  the  eggs  safely  to  the  shore.  He  says  it  made  no 
difference  ;  but  we  all  think  he  was  never  quite  himself  after  it. 
Cautiously,  more  cautiously  and  slowly  than  before,  he  went  still 
by  inches  up  to  the  nest.  The  moorfowl  makes  but  a  rude  habi- 
tation of  rushes,  quite  open  and  almost  flat.    I  can  imagine  the 
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sparkle  of  Sam's  eye  as  it  rested  upon  the  seven  brown  eggs  with 
deep  red  spots  on  them  lying  within  his  reach.  We  counted  the 
going  and  rctnming  of  his  hand.  His  position  was  a  critical  one. 
The  resting-place  for  his  knees  was  not  so  thick  as  his  own  leg. 
and  was  on  a  decline.  One  hand  grasped  a  bough,  and  the  other — 
the  right  one — went  to  and  fro  to  the  nest.  "One,"  "two," 
"  three."  "  Ha,"  "  four."  Splash,  splash,  and  there  was  Sam 
below  the  water,  all  but  the  one  left  hand  and  part  of  the  arm. 

One  of  the  village  lads  raced  off  to  a  man  who  was  crossing  the 
park.  I  knew  before  he  could  come  Sam  would  either  be  drowned  or 
upon  the  tree  again.  He  was  a  good  swimmer,  but  the  lacework 
of  the  boughs  under  the  waters  was  as  great  as  that  over  it,  and 
to  swim  was  impossible.  Poor  Willie  added  to  the  horror  of  the 
moment  by  sobbing  aloud.  The  village  lads  shouted  with  terror, 
and  I  prepared  to  go  along  the  tree.  My  foot  was  already  upon 
it  when  he  arose,  and  managed  to  fasten  both  hands  upon  the 
bough.  Let  all  boys  practise  on  the  horizontal  bar ;  it  was  that 
practice  probably  that  saved  Sam's  life.  He  never  relaxed  his  hold 
upon  the  bough.     The  well-trained  muscle  bore  the  strain. 

"  Go  back,  go  back  ! "  he  shouted  to  me,  while  the  wet  dripped 
off  his  hair. 

He  swung  himself  from  that  bough  to  the  next  and  the  next, 
till  he  had  passed  that  portion  of  the  tree  that  bulged,  and  then 
he  got  to  the  trunk  again.  I  shall  never  forget  the  sight  he 
presented,  drizzled  and  dripping,  but  just  the  old  defiant  Sam. 
His  transit  back  to  shore  wiUi  his  burden  of  wet  was  a  troublesome 
one,  but  he  did  it  safely ;  and  just  as  the  boy  returned  with  the 
man  all  breathless,  Sam  stepped  up  from  the  roots  of  the  tree  on 
to  ten-a  firma,  and  drew  one  whole  egg  from  his  cap,  in  which 
were  two  broken  ones — ^the  other  had  rolled  out  and  sunk.  When- 
ever there  is  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  village  lads  to 
"  coward  "  lads  of  the  academy,  they  tell  them  of  the  moorfowVs 
nest  upon  the  fallen  tree. 
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I.  SOKE  ACCOUNT    OF    CLIO    HOUSE,    AND   A    "STAG    HI7VT. 

OUB  school  was  a  jollj  commnnitj.  There  was  no  mistake 
about  that.  We  all  liked  the  principal,  Monsienr  Blanc ;  we  all 
loved  his  wife,  Madame  Blanc ;  and  we  all  felt  as  happy  as  school- 
boys  can  feel.  Discipline  was  maintained  in  the  school  without 
nndae  severity,  and  a  manly  and  independent  spirit  took  root 
amongst  ns  with  the  least  possible  alloy  of  either  bullying  or 
sneaking. 

No  such  thing  as  a  cane  was  used  at  GHo  House,  and 
we  rarely  exceeded  one  or  two  fights  during  the  year.  Yet  the 
boys  were  not  milksops  either :  none  of  your  smooth-faced,  trim- 
coUared,  well  brushed  youths.  No;  but  sturdy,  plucky  fellows, 
most  of  us,  all  able  to  climb  a  tree,  play  cricket,  and  work  with 
a  will  too. 

In  short.  Monsieur  Blanc's  gymncLsvum  was  in  all  respects 
a  "  prime "  schoo] ;  and  now,  ailer  having  traversed  many  a 
mile  along  the  pathway  of  life,  I  often  look  back  with  cordial 
feeling^  to  those  dear  springtide  days  and  "  chew  the  cud  of  sweet 
fancies,"  suggested  by  ^e  retrospect — the  bitter  were  too  few  and 
far  between  to  hold  a  place  in  my  memory.  We  took  to  ourselveB 
credit  (as  I  have  said)  for  working  with  as  much  zeal  as  we  played, 
and  this  laudable  feeling  was  judiciously  stimulated  by  the  liberal 
allowance  of  recreation  granted  to  us ;  so  that  we  could  not  with 
any  show  of  fairness  put  forward  for  scholastic  shortcomings  the 
old  plea,  that  "  All  work  and  no  play  make  Jack  a  dull  boy." 
Besides  daily  intervals  of  play,  we  were  allowed  two  half-holidays 
every  week  :  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday. 

It  is  time,  however,  I  should  describe  some  portion  of  the 
personnel  of  our  school  for  the  edification  of  my  readers. 

Clio  House,  situated  in  a  small  village  about  ten  miles  north  of 
London,  was  conducted  by  a  French  gentleman,  who  with  his  wife 
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came  to  England  in  1840  with  tlie  intention  of  establishing  a  boys' 
school,  which  should  have  for  its  leading  feature,  good  practical 
instruction  in  the  modern  languages.  In  order  the  more  thoroughly 
to  effect  this  object,  our  worthy  principal — ^who  by  the  by  was  a 
veteran  militaire,  having  fought  in  the  wars  of  the  great  Napoleon 
— engaged  G-erman  and  French  servants  to  attend  upon  the 
boys,  as  well  as  native  professors  to  instruct  them  in  those 
languages. 

Our  classical  and  mathematical  studies  were,  however,  by  no 
means  neglected,  and  masters  who  had  graduated  at  the  universities 
were  engaged  to  guide  our  steps  to  Parnassus,  and  to  give  as  also 
an  insight  into  the  mysteries  of  Colenso  and  Euclid.  Extra  masters 
for  other  branches  of  education :  such  as  drawing,  dancing,  drill- 
ing and  fencing,  music,  astronomy,  <%ks.,  also  formed  part  of  the 
staff  of  professors ;  so  that  due  care  was  taken  that  our  curricnlam 
should  be  neither  a  circumscribed  one,  nor  ill  provided  for. 

Nor  was  less  attention  paid  to  our  bodily  wants ;  and  it  must  be 
confessed  that  not  a  few  of  the  boys  cried  up  our  school  mainly 
on  this  substantial  ground.  I  suppose  there  was  a  superiority 
as  regards  "  good  eating  **  at  Clio  House  over  most  schools,  for  I 
remember  one  of  my  comrades  gave  out  that  he  had  been  at  no  less 
than  six  different  educational  establishments,  and  had  persuaded 
his  parents  to  remove  him  from  each  of  these,  one  after  the  other, 
for  no  other  reason  than  the  meagreness  of  the  fare ;  and  even  he 
professed  himself  quite  satisfied  with  the  dietary  of  Clio  House. 
This  young  epicure,  whose  name  was  Tubbs,  was  more  remarkable 
for  bulk  of  body,  and  a  desire  to  sustain  it,  than  for  any  intel* 
lectual  or  physical  prowess,  and  in  consequence  he  received  the 
cognomen  of  "  The  Fat  Boy.*' 

Of  course,  we  too  had  our  clever  boy  —  the  standard  of 
comparison  by  which  we  measured  the  pretensions  of  all  the 
others — this  was  Jack  Finnis,  a  tail  gaunt  lad  of  fifteen,  invariably 
at  the  top  of  the  school,  and  who,  I  may  add,  has  subsequently 
taken  high  honours  at  Cambridge.  Well  do  I  remember  Jac^ 
and  his  peculiar  ways :  how  he  would  plant  himself  for  hours 
at  his  desk,  with  his  right  hand  thrust  deep  into  his  hair,  as 
if  he  meant  it  to  take  root  in  the  bush,  studying  most  Hkely 
a  problem  in  the  sixth  book  of  Euclid,  or  mayhap  with  his 
ardent  soul  absorbed  in  some  of  Yiigil's  beautiful  poetry.  Then 
there  was,  in  contrast  to  him,  the  bully  of  our  community,  who  com- 
bined with  this  odious  personal  attribute  the  mental  vacuity  of  the 
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oiiginate  the  former,  for  his  feelings  had  been  so  worked  upon  hf 
the  taunting  rebnkes  of  his  masters,  and  the  jeering  chaff  of  the  hojw, 
that  he  had  become  quite  morose  and  savage :  like  Ishmael,  *'  his 
hand  was  against  every  one,  and  every  one's  hand  against  him." 
Tom  Bnnknm,  however,  was  not  utterly  without  merit :  he  was  a 
good  cricketer,  as  many  dunces  are,  and  in  fact  excelled  (as  the 
Latin  master  used  to  say)  in  everything  that  was  useless.  But  that 
worthy  Gamaliel,  Mr.  Thompson,  it  must  be  admitted  was  no  great 
advocate  of  athletic  sports,  so  his  criticism  on  Tom  Bunkum  may 
be  regarded  as  rather  too  sweeping  and  severe.  At  all  events,  I 
cannot  believe  that  boys  in  general  would  endorse  his  dictum,  that 
such  sports  were  useless.  We  had  among  us,  moreover,  a  red- 
haired  boy,  Dick  Boscoe,  a  bit  of  an  oddity,  whose  further  acquaint* 
ance  we  shall  make  presently ;  and  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add 
that  there  was  that  motley  crowd  of  smaller  stars  that  form  the 
majority  in  every  school.  We  had  the  usual  varieties  of  cha« 
racter  and  disposition,  as  well  as  intellect.  Some  boys  were 
popular  with  everybody,  but  a  few  amongst  us,  having  '^no 
friends,"  were  occasionally  looked  upon  as  sneaks — ^perhaps  un* 
justly — while  a  greater  number  were  outspoken,  fearless  lads,  not 
very  particular  whether  they  offended  friend  or  foe.  With  this 
brief  introduction,  I  cannot  do  better  than  leave  the  ehramaH§ 
personcB  to  speak  for  themselves,  in  their  sayings  and  doings,  not 
omitting  myself,  m&i  qui  vous  parle,  of  whom  the  lees  I  say  the 
better. 


It  happened  on  one  of  our  half  holidays,  which  fell  on  the  first 
Wednesday  in  Februaiy,  that  we  determined  to  have  a  grand  field 
day,  under  the  imposing  designation  of  a  "stag  hunt" — of  course  a 
simulated  one — and  great  exertions  were  made  to  get  it  up  in  th^ 
most  effective  style  possible. 

As  a  part  of  these  preparations,  many  of  the  boys  had  been 
busily  engaged  for  several  days  before  in  tearing  up  scraps  of 
paper,  and  stuffing  them  into  bags  which  Madame  Blano  had 
made  expressly  for  the  occasion,  the  peculiar  use  of  which  will 
be  presently  explained. 

Monsieur  Sauval,  our  French  master,  who  was  a  very  fast 
runner,  kindly  volunteered  to  be  one  of  the  two  "  stags,"  and  a 
tall,  sinewy  lad  of  fifteen,  named  Everett,  the  other.  Thirteen  of  us 
voluiiteered  to  form  the  "pack"  that  was  to  give  chase;  whilst 
the  rest  of  the  boys  were  to  be  at  liberty  to  amuse  themselves  in 
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their  own  way,  either  by  playing  hockey  in  the  field  or  to  remain 
within  doors,  reading  before  the  schooboom  fire.  The  day  roee 
bright  and  dear,  and  at  half-past  one,  we  sallied  forth  from  the 
"  Groves  of  Academe,"  and  made  onr  way  to  Braintree  Common. 

Each  of  the  stags  wore  a  red  cap,  and  carried  a  bag  slnng 
ronnd  his  waist  filled  with  the  before-mentioned  paper  scraps, 
which  were  to  be  dropped  here  and  there  in  the  progress  in 
order  to  serve  as  a  trail  of  the  ronte  they  had  taken.  A  little 
before  3  p.m.  they  started  from  the  common  in  the  direction 
of  Bolton  woods,  from  whence  they  were  to  direct  their  coarse 
to  Longdale  Ghnrch,  and  thence  to  speed  on  towards  the  little 
village  of  Gulfert,  and  if  not  caught  by  that  time  to  make  their 
way  home  again. 

The  moment  they  were  off,  onr  head  huntsman  took  out 
an  ancient  silver  chronometer  from  his  pocket  to  measure  the 
time,  as  the  stags  were  to  have  ten  minutes'  "  law."  This  hunts- 
man, one  of  the  best  runners  in  the  school,  and  withal  a  joUy 
fellow,  was  Diiok  Boecoe,  our  red-haired  friend  already  men- 
tioned,  who  was  usually  designated  by  one  of  his  crinitory  nick- 
names :  "  The  Rising  Sun,"  "  Fox,"  and  "  Bill  Rufus." 

While  Rosooe  held  the  silver  ''  turnip  "  in  his  broad  hand,  no 
little  amount  of  chaffing  at  his  expense  ensued ;  this  served  to 
while  away  the  prescribed  interval  of  ten  minutes — a  period  of 
time  that  otherwise  would  have  proved  "awfully  slow"  to  the 
excitable  "  pack,"  all  eager  for  the  chase.  It  commenced  by  one 
of  us  saying  that  it  was  all  humbug  for  Roscoe  to  measure  the 
time  by  so  imperfect  an  instrument  as  a  watch,  when  he  was  the 
'*  Rising  Sun  "  himself.  This  "  timely  "  jest — albeit  a  very  hack- 
neyed one — ^was  received  with  a  roar,  on  which  the  "  Rising  Son" 
radiantly  smiled.  A  moment  or  two  after,  one  of  the  boys,  who 
passed  for  a  sneak,  insinuated  that  the  leader  of  the  pack  ought 
not  to  be  a  "  Fox,"  as  he  would  inevitably  put  us  on  a  wrong 
scent. 

This  ill-savoured  joke  met  with  a  very  different  Idnd  of  reception, 
and  the  ntterer  received  a  merited  rebuke  in  the  shape  of  a  box  on 
the  ear  firom  Roscoe,  that  brought  sparks  into  his  eyes.  Not 
daunted  at  this  warning  example,  a  third  wag — ^whose  name  by  the 
by  was  Tyrrel — gravely  inquired  if  "  Bill  Rufus  "  was  a  proper  kind 
of  huntsman,  seeing  that  he  was  more  likely  to  come  to  grief  than 
the  stag.  Before  the  culprit  could  be  taken  into  custody  and 
chastised  for  this  treasonable  jest — ^a  joyful  hurrah  burst  forth, 
indicating  that  time  was  up.     With  a  prolonged  cheer  we  then 
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bounded  off  in  fiill  obevy ;  two  of  the  best  runners  of  the  pack 
keeping  a  trifle  ahead  on  purpose  to  take  up  the  **  trail,"  while 
another  carried  a  horn,  which  he  was  enjoined  to  sound  only  in 
case  the  pack  should  become  too  widely  scattered. 

On,  on,  we  scampered  like  well-bred  deer-hounds,  over  the 
common,  then  along  a  road,  then  over  another  common;  after 
which  our  speed  relaxed  a  little,  and  most  of  us  subsided  into  that 
peculiar  jog-trot  so  common  to  runners  whose  zeal  outruns  their 
discretion.  After  the  chase  had  lasted  about  ten  minutes,  the 
trail  became  rather  indistinct,  and  a  halt  was  made.  Two  or 
three  boys  at  once  pitched  upon  the  most  unlikely  route  as  the 
one  our  stags  had  probably  taJcen,  and  after  wandering  about  for 
five  minutes  or  so,  they  were  summoned  by  the  sound  of  the 
horn  to  rejoin  the  huntsman,  who  had  succeeded  in  recovering 
the  trail. 

We  then  scampered  onwards  without  any  further  baulk  till  we 
came  to  Bolton  woods,  and  there  we  should  have  lost  all  chance 
of  capturing  the  mimic-stags,  had  not  we  perceived  a  man  cutting 
wood,  who  informed  us  that  they  had  crossed  the  next  field  in  the 
direction  of  Longdale.  Cheered  by  this  information,  we  started 
off  again  at  full  speed,  and  after  a  hard  run  of  twenty  minutes, 
arrived  at  Longdale,  to  hear  that  the  stags  had  found  cover  in 
that  place  about  five  minutes  before  us,  and  had  then  and 
there  regaled  themselves  with  draughts — "  deer-licks,"  we  should 
say  —  of  ale.  Jolly  dogs  as  we  were,  we  forthwith  followed 
their  example,  and  ^us  refireshed,  resumed  the  chase,  intent  on 
capturing  ^e  noble  animals  before  they  should  reach  Culfert. 

But  presently  some  of  the  pack  got  winded,  began  to  flag, 
and  were  fain  to  cry,  "  Hold,  enough ! "  Four  of  them  were 
indeed  so  dead-beat,  as  actually  to  give  a  man  a  shilling  for  a 
ride  to  Braintree  on  his  market-cart,  thus  converting  it  for  the 
nonce  (as  Jones,  the  wag  of  the  school,  said)  into  a  dog-eaH, 
I  am  proud  to  say,  that,  albeit  a  little  'un,  I  was  not  one  of  the 
hang-dogs,  but  kept  up  with  the  rest  of  the  pack.  We  now  doggedly 
made  our  way  across  a  ploughed  field,  instead  of  going  round  it, 
hoping  therel^  to  save  no  little  labour  by  this  economy  of  space,  but 
the  experiment  convinced  us  that  we  had  made  a  wrong  calculation ; 
for  however  correct  it  might  have  been  "  according  to  Cocker  "  and 
Eudid,  yet  in  a  physical  point  of  view  we  found  the  balance 
was  deoidedly  against  us.  We  had  not  reckoned  upon  the  hin- 
drance caused  by  the  clods  of  earth  sticking  to  our  boots,  thus 
rendering  every  two  steps  we  took  more  fatiguing  than  three  on 
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firmer  gronnd.  Onr  course  next  lay  through  a  low  eoppice  of 
small  trees,  and  here  we  began,  one  and  all  of  us,  to  show  signs 
of  being  **  considerablj  blown,"  and  could  scarcely  drag  our  wearied 
limbs  after  us. 

But  hurrah!  nil  despercmdum ;  we  were  resolved  not  jet  to 
be  beaten  to  a  stand-still.  So  we  made  another  prodigious  efibrt* 
cheering  one  another  on,  and  were  soon  rewarded  for  our  pluck  in 
thus  tenaciously  keeping  up  the  chase ;  for  no  sooner  had  we  gained 
the  open  ground,  than  the  tired  stags  appeared  in  yiew,  no  longer 
urging  on  in  wild  career,  but  halting  some  three  fields  ahead. 
This  revival  of  our  hopes  did  not,  however,  make  us  rashly  oon« 
fident,  or  abate  our  caution.  Our  jaded  condition  made  it  evident 
that  our  only  chance  of  triumph  lay  in  circumventing  our  cervine 
firiends  by  some  strategic  movement,  rather  than  by  superior 
speed. 

We  accordingly  resolved  to  steal  unperceived,  one  after  another, 
alongside  the  heige ;  and  this  we  managed  to  do  so  luckily,  as  to 
approach  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  two  unsuspecting  stags, 
then  quietly  browsing,  not  on  grass  indeed,  but  on  biscuits.  Just 
as  we  had  turned  a  comer,  and  regarded  their  capture  as  certain, 
our  incautious  trumpeter  thought  that  it  would  be  the  right  sort 
of  thing  for  him  to  unwind  his  horn,  and  make  the  welkin  ring 
with  three  well-toned  blasts.  Of  course,  at  the  first  sound,  the 
stags  darted  up,  and  before  we  could  ejaculate  Jack  Robinson,  or 
invoke  blessings  (P)  on  the  blundering  tnunpeter,  they  had  consi- 
derably increased  the  distance  between  ^emselves  and  their 
pursuers. 

Now  that  we  were  in  sight  of  them,  there  was  no  occa- 
sion to  heed  the  paper  trail,  so,  with  one  echoing  shout,  we 
sprang  after  them,  .  determined  to  *'  go  in  and  win."  The 
running  was  now  wild  and  desperate  indeed,  for  the  stags 
were  firesh,  while  we,  the  luckless  but  still  plucky  pack,  appeared 
to  have  scarcely  a  good  running  leg  left  amongst  us.  Still  we 
persevered,  and  the  very  force  of  will  seemed  to  renovate  our 
waning  muscular  powers.  It  may  be,  indeed,  that  some  stimulus 
was  afforded  by  the  irritation  we  all  felt  at  the  preposterous  con* 
dact  of  the  muff  for  blowing  his  own  trumpet  so  loudly.  However, 
on  we  ran,  till  we  came  to  a  stiff  hedge — a  regular  poser — ^to  take 
which  admitted  of  no  hesitation  or  delay.  Glean  over  it  the 
French  stag  had  already  sprung,  while  his  companion  foroed  his 
way  through  as  best  he  could,  leaving,  of  course,  a  'alight 
aperture  for  us  to  profit  by. 
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We  found,  however,  that  even  after  gaining  the  other  dde,  we 
were  not  gaining  on  them ;  in  fact,  the  distance  between  the  game 
and  the  pack  seemed  gradually  increasing,  till  oar  leader,  Boscoe, 
rising  like  an  Ajax  with  the  occasion,  started  off  with  the  spring  of  a 
panther,  and  the  rest,  panting  as  thej were, inspirited  bjthe  example, 
redoubled  their  efforts,  and  followed  in  compact  order.  Tearing 
along  at  thw  tremendous  pace,  we  rapidly  gained  ground,  until 
one  field  only  separated  the  pursued  from  the  pursuers.  Over  or 
through  the  hedge  we  went,  and  rushed  across  the  field  just  as  the 
English  stag  pushing  through  the  next  hedge,  where  the  French- 
man, endeavouring  to  jump  it,  but  misjudging  the  height,  came  down 
at  full  length  on  the  other  side,  damaging  his  outer  integuments 
most  lamentably.  Before  he  had  time  to  rise,  we  had  succeeded 
in  pushing  through  the  hedge,  were  upon  him  like  lightning, 
and  seizing  him,  proclaimed  him  as  our  lawful  prey.  Directly 
Everett,  the  other  stag,  perceived  that  his  companion  was  captured, 
he  surrendered  at  discretion,  so  that  after  a  most  exciting  chase 
of  two  hours  and  a  half,  we  managed  to  catok  both  the  stags. 
This  achievement  caused  us  no  little  elation,  owing  to  the  deserved 
reputation  of  the  stags  as  swift  and  indefatigable  runners.  It 
is  only  fiaar  to  admit,  however,  that  for  our  unexpected  success,  we 
were  mainly  indebted  to  the  accident  that  befell  the  favourite 
stag.  Monsieur  Sauval;  but  for  that,  his  superior  strength  and 
length  of  stride  must  eventually  have  left  us  in  the  lurch. 

Fortunately  for  all  of  us,  the  hunting-ground  we  had  selected 
lay  within  a  circle  of  moderate  circumference,  so  that  at  the  close 
of  the  chase  we  were  not  much  more  than  a  mile  from  home.  We 
therefore  leisurely  walked  to  Culfert,  and  after  there  partaking  of 
a  modicum  of  nut-brown  ale  and  a  few  biscuits,  we  started  home- 
wards, and  reached  Clio  House  at  about  six  o'clock,  thoroughly 
tired  and  footsore  withal.  On  our  arrival,  all  the  other  boys  were 
clamorous  in  demanding  an  account  of  our  canine  and  cervine  feats, 
but  we  resolutely  postponed  the  recital  of  them  until  we  should  have 
first  had  good  lavation  and  copious  libations  of  tea.  After  the 
refreshing  meal,  "  which  cheers,  and  not  inebriflctes,"  we  all  assem- 
bled round  the  schoolroom  fire,  while  Boscoe  related  the  various 
incidents  of  the  chase,  "  the  moving  accidents  by  wood  and  field  " 
that  had  befallen  us  during  our  memorable  stag-hunt,  not  forget- 
ing,  of  course,  how  four  of  the  pack  turned  tail,  next  turned  a 
market-cart  into  a  dog-cart,  and  then  turned  home. 

So  pleased  were  the  boys  with  the  gallant  conduct  of  Everett, 
in  keeping  up  the  chase  so  well,  that  after  we  had  narrated  the 
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TarioTu  incodenta  of  our  hunt,  they  muuuniotul;  decided  that  he 


■honld  be  cWred  round    tihe    playground,  which  diottun  wmi 
at  once  carried  into  effect,  and  puaed  off  with  great  ictat. 
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n.— A  JOLLY  BOW. 

ONE  Wednesday  evening,  towards  the  end  of  February,  we  boys 
were  sitting  round  the  school-room  fire,  chatting  about  the 
Hockey  match  which  had  come  off  that  day,  and  proposing  plans  for 
the  foxiheoming  Cricket  season.  Conspicuous  in  that  semicurele  of 
cheery  faces  might  be  seen  those  of  our  fat  friend  Tubbs,  Eyerett» 
Tom  Bunkum,  Dick  Bosooe,  and  Jack  Finnis. 

Tom  Bunkum,  although  not  a  favourite  among  us,  was  a  great 
authority  in  cricket  and  hockey ;  for,  as  we  have  already  said,  he 
flourish^  in  the  field,  albeit  a  dunce  at  the  desk.  It  was  only 
a  day  or  two  before  that  we  are  now  speaking  o^  that  Tom, 
through  a  ludicrous  blunder  he  made  in  reply  to  a  question  at 
the  Geography  class,  earned  for  himself  a  lasting  nickiiaine.  On 
being  asked  the  title  given  to  the  sovereign  ruler  of  Turkey,  he 
blurted  out  "  Omar  Pasha,  to  be  sure."  It  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  henceforth  the  9ohriguet  of  Omar  Pasha  should  be  bestowed 
on  him  by  his  schoolfellows.  Now  Tom  took  care  to  have  the 
lion's  share  in  the  conversation,  much  to  the  disg^ost  of  Tubbs, 
who  little  relished  the  swaggering  tone  usually  adopted  by  Bunkum, 
but  who  was  too  "  slow  "  to  enter  into  any  contention  with  hiw 
Meanwhile  Tubbs,  although  desirous  of  avoiding  a  squabble  with 
the  "  bounceable  "  speaker,  could  not  quite  master  a  growing  feeling 
of  annoyance,  that  needed  but  little  additional  'stimulus  to  as- 
sume the  more  decided  character  of  open  antagonism  towards 
Bunkum,  who,  it  must  be  confessed,  neglected  no  opportunity  for 
provocation,  by  pushing  him  down  at  football,  or  shinning  him 
at  hockey,  whenever  he  could  get  the  chance.  That  veiy  after- 
noon poor  Tubbs,  through  his  want  of  agility,  had  been  so  often 
caught  upon  his  wrong  side,  and  had  had,  in  consequence,  so  many 
smart  raps  bestowed  on  his  shins,  particularly  by  Bunkum, 
that  the  smouldering  embers  of  animosity  had  been  thereby  fanned 
into  an  active  state  of  combustion,  which  if  it  did  not  end  in 
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Bmoke,  threatened  to  consume  his  persecutors  and  enemies  in 
general,  and  Bunkum  in  particular.  Kow  Tom  had  just  been 
suggesting  various  alterations  in  the  hockey  rules,  none  of 
which  poor  Tubbs,  eager  as  he  was  not  to  yield  to  the  innova- 
tion, could  find  pluck  enough  to  combat  j  until  his  tormentor,  after 
a  wicked  glance  at  his  victim,  maintained  that  there  ought  reaUy 
to  be  a  more  severe  kind  of  punishment  than  shinning  for  any  big  fat 
fool  who  would  come  blundering  on  his  wrong  side,  thus  spoiling 
the  hit.  Tubbs,  torpid  as  he  usually  was,  by  reason  of  his  {^ysical 
conformation,  could  not  quite  stomach  this  gross  personality,  and 
he  actually  called  up  sufficient  spirit  to  exclaim : 

"  Yes,  that's  all  very  well  for  you,  you  big  ugly  wretch  !  Yoa 
think  because  you  have  a  pair  of  long  legs,  and  can  run,  that  you 
are  to  be  our  law-giver,  and  make  any  alteration  in  our  games  you 
choose,  when  we  all  know,  Omar  Padia,  that  you  could  not  even 
copy  correctly  one  of  these  same  rules  you  wish  to  amend." 

Tom,  for  a  wonder,  did  not  lose  his  temper  at  this  taunt, 
although  usually  very  sensitive  on  any  allusion  being  made  to  his 
deficiency  in  scholastic  acquirements ;  but,  wishing  to  draw  Tabbs 
out  for  the  benefit  of  the  school,  he  said,  ironically  : 

"  Well  now,  B.  B.,"  staring  as  he  spoke  into  Tubbs's  face,  the 
masdes  of  which  evidently  betrayed  suppressed  emotion,  "  the  mles 
shall  only  be  altered  to  please  you.  I  hope  your  poor  shins  did 
not  suffer  very  much  this  afternoon.  I  assure  you  I  deeply  r^;Tet 
having  occasioned  you  any  pain ;  but  you  know,  in  the  pursuit  of  a 
public  duty,  one  must  sacrifice  all  private  feeling." 

"  Ay,  even  as  did  the  ancient  Boman  gentleman,  who  insisted 
upon  killing  his  own  son,"  chimed  in  Finnis. 

I  should  here  explain  that  B.  B.  were  the  initials  of  **  Beer 
Barrel,"  a  cognomen  Tubbs  generally  went  by  since  Jones,  the 
funny  boy,  had  said  that  Tubbs,  instead  of  going  to  the  tailor's  to 
be  measured  for  a  coat,  contented  himself  by  allowing  the  Snip  to 
try  it  on  a  barrel,  as  that  was  as  near  an  approach  to  his  own 
figure  as  was  required  as  a  medium  for  a  good  fit. 

"  Now  Jack,  don't  you  talk  shop,"  said  Jones.  "  Besides,  why 
should  we  hurt  B.  B.'s  feelings,  and  make  him  long  for  the  arrival 
of  that  happy  time  when  he  shall  be  released  from  the  thraldom  of 
school,  to  take  his  place  with  a  prime  white  apron  on  behind  the 
counter  of  that  nice  chandler's  shop  kept  by  his  papa." 

"  How  dare  you  say  my  father  keeps  a  diandler's  shopP  "  indig- 
nantly exclaimed  Tubbs. 

"  Oh,  you  mistake  me,  B.B.,  you  do  indeed,"  continued  Jones,  in 
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a  most  provokiiigly  bland  tone ;  "  when  I  Sfdd  a  cliandler*s  shop,  I 
meant  a  oom-chandler's,  for  you  know  yon  liave  often  told  us  tliat 
you  were  brought  up  on  Tborley's  food  for  cattle ;  and  went  about 
as  a  walking  advertisement  of  its  admirable  properties." 

More  banter  of  this  kind  was  kept  up  at  poor  Tubbs's  expense, 
until  it  culminated  in  a  general  explosion  of  derisive  mirth,  which, 
as  may  well  be  supposed,  had  the  effect  of  sending  Tubbs  into  a 
violent  passion.  Springing  up  hurriedly — ^that  is,  as  hurriedly  as 
he  could — from  his  seat,  he  actually  offered  to  fight  then  and  ^ere 
''  any  fellow  in  the  room ! " 

We  all  stared  at  one  another  in  silent  amazement  at  this  phe- 
nomenon, until  Bosooe  took  up  the  gauntlet  in  this  wise :  "  I  re- 
member once  paying  a  visit  to  the  Thames  Tunnel,  and  also  paying 
a  penny  to  be  aUowed  to  thump  a  large,  soft  buffer,  in  order  to  tiy 
my  strength.  But  I  soon  got  tired  of  this  game,  for,  of  course, 
however  vigorously  I  pummelled  away,  I  was  aware  that  the  afore- 
said buffer  was  perfectly  unable  to  retaliate,  and  pummel  me  in 
return.  Now,  with  all  due  respect  to  that  doughty  hero,  B  .B.,  it 
appears  to  me  that  whoever  enters  into  a  pugilistic  encounter  with 
him  will  stand  in  precisely  the  same  relation  to  him  as  I  did  to 
the  aforesaid  buffer." 

"Would  you  like  to  put  that  opinion  to,  the  test  yourself?" 
retorted  Tubbs. 

"  Oh,  no,"  interposed  Finnis,  "  we  cannot  let  Tubbs  face  such 
an  antagonist.  How  could  ho  stand  up  before  the  glare  of  the 
BisingSunP" 

"  Ah,  I  see,"  said  Tubbs ;  "  you  are  all  mighty  great  talkers  ; 
but  your  acts  plainly  belie  your  words." 

"Why,  you  fat  imp,"  almost  screamed  Bunkum,  "do  you 
mean  to  say  we  are  afraid  of  you  P  You  are  like  one  of  those 
pillows  we  see  at  sea-side  lodging-houses,  that  contain  a  mere 
modicum  of  feathers,  which  the  unfortunate  lodger,  by  dint  of 
much  punching  at  each  end,  contrives  to  place  in  the  middle." 

"A  piUow,  at  least,  has  some  substance,"  retorted  Tubbs; 
"  and  I  am  contented  with  the  appellation,  provided  you  allow  me 
in  turn  to  term  you  a  bolster." 

"  Hear,  hear !  well  said, — ^very  well  put,  indeed,  B.  B.,"  shouted 
a  chorus  of  meny  voices. 

"  Now,  look  here,  you  fellows,"  remarked  Jones, — "  thanks  to 
Tubbs*s  telling  simile 1* 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  calling  me  a  bolster,  you  young  wretch 
Jones,"  shouted  Bunkum,  who  was  rapidly  losing  his  temper. 
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**  Silence !  don't  interrupt  Jones,"  exclaimed  the  duMrus. 

Discretion  is  said  to  be  the  better  pajt  of  valonr.  Bniikiuii, 
although  he  had  never  heard  the  dogma,  now  became  a  practical 
exponent  of  it,  and  accordingly  drew  in  his  horns. 

"  Well,  then,  gentlemen,"  continued  Jones,  ''if  I  may  be  allowed 
to  speak,  I  was  going  to  suggest  that,  as  Omar  Faaha  and  B.  B. 
bear  each  other  no  maiice,  and  as  the  word '  bolster'  haa  been 
mentioned,  suppose  that,  instead  of  having  a  regular  fights  tibej 
oontent  themselves  with  a  bolster  match." 

**  Hear,  hear !  "  from  the  chorus  as  before. 

"  Well,  I  agree  to  that,"  said  Tubbs,  with  compoeure. 

**  Bravo,  bravo,  B.  B., — ^that's  right;  I  like  your  pluck."  This 
came  from  the  mputh  of  Jack  Finnis;  probably  no  other  boy 
would  have  dared  thus  openly  to  oppose  the  bully,  ndio,  on  hear- 
ing the  words,  scowled  fiercely,  and  muttered  in  an  undertoaeb 
^  Yery  well.  Master  Jack,  we  shall  see."  Then  in  a  louder  tone, 
and  with  a  forced  smile,  he  said : 

"  Oh,  I  don't  want  to  spoil  fun;  I  don't  object  to  have  a  round 
with  our  £Ekt  friend,  only  I  must  request  him  to  fall  as  lightly  aa 
possible;  for,  although  the  Governor's  study  is  a  good  way  od^ 
yet  he  is  almost  sure  to  hear  him,  and  then  we  must  look  out 
for  squalls." 

"Kow,  Tubbs,"  said  Finnis,  regardless  of  the  sour  look  in 
Bunkum's  fieuse,  **  mind  that  you  remember  the  Latin  proverb : — 
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Audaoes  Fortuna  juvat,  timidosque  repelUt." 


Poor  Omar  Pasha !  he  was  evidently  bent  on  saying  something 
particularly  cutting ;  but,  as  he  unfortunately  could  not  under- 
stand  the  meaning  of  Jack's  Latin  proverb,  he  was  nonplussed, 
and  contented  himself  by  remarking : 

"  Becollect,  boys,  this  little  affair  comes  off  upon  the  li^n<^ing 
outside  our  room  at  9  p.m.,  punctually.     Wholl  keep  Cave  f  '• 

"  Well,"  replied  Jones,  "  as  I  got  up  this  combat,  I  suppose  I 
must ;  but  you  know  there's  not  the  least  chance  of '  Old  Blank' 
(we  usually  pronounced  our  respected  master's  name  in  this 
fashion)  coming  up." 

"  That's  very  true,"  said  Tubbs ;  "  but  it's  best  to  be  prepared, 
as  I  am  sure  Bunkum  don't  want  an  imposition  of — ; 

"  Linked  sweetness  lon^  drawn  oat." 
Before  Bunkum  could  attempt  a  fitting  reply,  the  bell  souzided, 
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and  the  Latin  master  appeared  at  the  door  calling  out,  "  Quick  I 
to  your  places,  boys,  for  prayers." 

A  general  more  was  made,  and  we  all  hurried  to  our  desks, 
ihfflre  to  await  the  adrent  of  Monsieur  and  Madame  Blanc,  who 
invariably  attended  prayers,  both  momii^  and  evening. 

Ab  Monsieur  Blanc  was  passing  the  fireplace,  he  suddenly 
stooped  down  to  pick  up  a  ring  that  lay  glittering  at  his  feet,  and 
then  inquired,  in  French,  to  whom  it  belonged. 

Bunkum's  neighbour  nudged  him  (for  he,  you  may  be  sure, 
understood  very  little  French).  "  I  say,  look,  the  Gbvemor  has 
got  your  rxQg  I  " 

"  Oh,  if  you  please,  sir,"  exclaimed  Bunkum,  lising,  "  that's  my 
zing;  it  must  have  slipped  off  my  finger."^ 

"  Ah,  my  friend,  I  am  afraid  you  are  cureless.  Mind  you  don't 
kae  it  altogether,  or,"  continued  he,  smiling,  "  let  iifaU  in  a  place 
where  you  <mghi  not  to  he  found" 

**  You  may  be  quite  sure  I  won't  do  that,  sir,"  replied  Tom  boldly. 


I  must  now  explain  the  relative  situation  oi  the  bedrooms  in 
which  the  two  combatants  slept,  before  I  commence  a  description 
of  the  Battle  of  Bolsters. 

The  dormitories  wete  all  numbered;  on  the  first-floor  were 
Nob.  1  to  4,  in  which  only  the  smaller  boys  slept.  On  the  next 
floor,  the  landing  of  which  was  a  square  space  of  about  18  feet, 
were  four  rooms,  numbered  5  to  8.  In  each  room  were  five  beds, 
occupied  by  as  many  boys.  Tubbs's  quarters  were  situated  in 
No.  6,  and  Bunkum  courted  "  nature's  soft  nurse"  in  No.  8,  in 
which  were  three  other  big  boys,  and  a  little  feUow,  ten  years  old, 
named  Digby, — a  meek,  obliging  lad,  and  a  general  favourite  in 
the  school. 

At  a  quarter  to  nine  every  evening  one  of  the  masters  went  round 
to  all  the  rooms,  and  asked  us  if  we  were  all  well,  and  if  we  needed 
anything,  and  on  receiving  a  satisfactory  reply,  kindly  wished  us 
good  night,  and  retired. 

For  the  next  ten  minutes  •  aftw  his  departure  all  was  hushed. 
Then,  as  the  dock  in  the  hall  struck  nine,  the  door  of  No.  8  turned 
on  its  hinges,  and  Bunkum,  arrayed  in  the  becoming  costume  of  a 
chemiee  de  wmt,  a  pair  of  troupers  and  slippers,  and  armed  with  a 
well-stuffed  pillow,  cautiously  stepped  forwiurd.  The  next  moment 
the  door  of  No.  6  moved,  and  Tubbs,  similarly  accoutred,  made 
his  appearance.    The  two  other  doors  were  then  opened,  and  forth 
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glided  nearly  a  score  of  figares,  all  clad  in  white.  One  of  these 
ghostly  forms  (no  other  than  that  of  Jones)  stalked  noiselessly  to 
the  foot  of  the  stairs  (from  whence  he  conld  gain  a  view  of  the 
hall),  and  there  took  up  his  position  as  scont.  The  rest  formed 
a  ring  on  the  landing,  into  which  circle  the  combatants  stepped, 
and,  after  shaking  hands,  twisted  their  bolsters  tightly,  and  silently 
bat  vigorously  went  to  work. 

Were  I  possessed  of  the  united  power  of  a  iHomer,  a  Virgil,  a 
Shakespeare,  and  a  Macaulay,  I  should  scarcely  be  able  to  describe 
in  adequate  terms  the  fierce  contest  that  now  ensued.  How 
Tubbs  kept  cool,  how  Bunkum  grew  hot ;  how  the  latter  oTer- 
balanced  himself,  and  how  the  former  forthwith  knocked  Hm 
down ;  how  the  compliment  was  returned, — once,  twice,  thrice, 
and  again ;  how  the  feathers  flew  about,  and  how  the  partizans 
of  each  combatant  displayed  their  zeal  by  dumb  gestures ;  how 
Tubbs  knocked  the  bolster  out  of  Bunkum's  hands,  and  then 
chivalrously  waited  till  his  foe  regained  possession  of  it ;  how,  when 
the  same  stroke  of  luck  happened  to  the  Pasha,  he  did  not  follow  the 
example  so  generously  set  him,  but  made  no  bones  of  knocking  the 
"  Beer  Barrel"  against  another  boy,  who  in  turn  fell  against  some- 
body else,  who  fell  against  the  door,  and  vociferated  that  his  leg 
was  broken,  and  that  he  was  maimed  for  life.  All  these  and 
many  other  equally  interesting  facts  that  pertained  to  this  des- 
perate encounter,  require,  as  I  have  said,  an  abler  pen  than  mine 
to  chronicle  in  befitting  terms.  So  I  must  leave  the  imagination 
of  my  readers  of  either  sex  to  make  good  my  deficiency,  and  to  be 
satisfied  with  my  simple  avowal  that  the  fight  was  truly  Homeiic 
in  its  various  phases  and  vicissitudes.  But  the  most  prolonged 
contests  must  come  to  an  end,  and  so  did  this,  and  that  too 
somewhat  abruptly.  When  Tubbs  had  been  knocked  off  his  legs 
by  his  ruthless  foe,  a  muffled  chant  of  "  Shame ! — unfair !  "  and 
similar  reproachful  terms,  was  intoned  by  the  white-vestmented 
bystanders,  looking  for  all  the  world  like  a  chorus  of  uneasy  ghosts 
about  to  ci'088  Styx  in  a  Greek  tragedy.  Just  then  a  faint  murmur 
was  heard  in  the  lower  regions,  betokening  alarm.  Presently  it 
expanded  into  an  articulate  recitative,  when  the  ominous  and 
mystic  words  "  Ca/ve,  Cave ! "  reverberated  through  the  corridor, 
causing  the  awe-stricken  spectral  figures  to  VMiish  like  exorcised 
evil  spirits.  In  brief,  with  these  warning  words  ringing  in  their 
ears,  all  had  to  cave  in,  by  seeking  shelter  in  their  respective 
rooms  under  favour  of  the  comparative  darkness. 

Bunkum,  who  was  a  coward,  as  well  as  a  bully,  being  the  last 
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to  reach  the  door  of  his  room,  seized  hold  of  the  boj  before  him, 
flung  him  to  the  gronnd,  and  rushed  into  bed.  This  boj,  no  other 
than  little  Digby,  fell  down,  and  did  not  manage  to  rise  until  Mon- 
sieur Blanc  appeared  upon  the  landing,  shouting  in  a  voice  of 
thunder,  "  Qui  va  la  .^" 

"  Digby,  please  sir,"  was  the  soft-toned  answer. 

''  Ha,  ha,  Bigbj !  what,  bolstering,  I  declare,"  said  Monsieur 
Blanc,  as  he  observed  feathers  lying  on  the  ground. 

"  But,  please  sir — " 

"  To  your  room  at  once,  sir,  not  a  word.  You  shall  hear  of  this 
to-morrow  morning." 

Poor  Bigby  slunk  into  his  bed,  and  Monsieur  Blanc,  after  wait- 
ing outside  for  a  few  minutes,  returned  to  his  supper. 

"  Well,  now  this  is  a  shame,  Bunlnim  ! "  ezdauned  one  of  the 
boys.  "You  are  no  gentleman!"  said  another.  "You  mean 
wretch,  to  let  a  poor  little  fellow  suffer  for  you ! "  cried  a  third. 

"  If  you  fellows,"  replied  the  bully,  "  don't  be  qjiiet,  I'll  give  you 
each  a  good  licking." 

*'  Tiy  it,  then ;  boys,*  let's  all  attack  him !"  shouted  Jones. 

But  before  we  could  second  and  carry  the  motion,  the  words 
"  Taiaez-vous,  Messieurg"  rang  out  in  a  deep  voice  from  the  shades 
below,  and  lo !  the  storm  was  quelled,  and  we  all  went  to  sleep. 

The  next  morning,  when  the  nine  o'clock  bell  rang,  and  we  were 
all  seated  at  our  desks.  Monsieur  Blanc  walked  up  the  school-room, 
took  his  seat  at  his  desk,  and,  having  tapped  thereon  three  times, 
gravely  addressed  us  in  these  terms : 

"  Gentlemen,  it  grieves  me  very  much  to  complain  of  a  scan- 
dalous scene  which  occurred  last  night,  while  I  was  sitting  at 
supper.  I  was  led  to  suspect,  from  sounds  that  reached  me,  that 
a  disturbance  was  going  on  on  the  first  landing.  I  rose  to  find 
the  cause  of  the  uproaf,  and,  on  mounting  the  stairs,  observed 
a  figure  in  white  endeavouring  to  make  its  escape.  I  followed, 
and  on  reaching  the  second  floor  found  the  boy  Digby  standing 
outside.  From  the  number  of  feathers  scattered  about,  it  was 
evident  that  bolstering  had  been  going  on.  Digby  is  doubtless  one 
of  the  delinquents;  but  where  is  the  other  one?  It  takes  at 
least  two  people  to  fight." 

"  Please,  sir,"  shouted  Tubbs,  starting  up,  **  it  was  I.  I  confess 
I  bolstered  last  night." 

••What!  with  Digby?" 

"  I  don't  say  that,  sir." 

^  With  whom,  then  P  " 

lb 
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*'  That,  sir,  I  would  rather  not  say." 

'*  But  I  will  then.  Digbj,  asseyez^vouB,  num  ga/rfon»  MonsieBr 
Bnnkom  stand  forth." 

A  cheer,  an  irrepressible  cheer,  broke  forth  from  the  Hps  of 
every  boy,  at  the  discovery  of  the  bully's  meanness  and  treadboj. 

**  Now,  sir,"  continued  M.  Blanc,  "  listen  to  me.  "  After  tdling 
Digby  to  retire  to  his  room,  and  jnst  as  I  was  returning  to  my 
evening  meal,  I  saw  something  shining  on  the  stairs,  and  on 
picking  it  up,  I  discovered  it  was  the  very  ring  which  I  found  in 
the  sdbool-room  last  evening,  and  which  yoa  said  belonged  to  yon. 
This  was  sufficient  proof  that  you  must  have  taken  part  in  the 
combat.  Again,  on  examining  your  pillow  this  morning,  I  found 
the  case  so  torn  and  damaged  as  to  leave  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  you  were  one  of  the  duellists ;  and,  as  Tubbs's  pillow  bore 
marks  of  a  similar  character,  I  feel  quite  certain  as  to  the 
identity  of  the  two  combatants.  Tubbs,  like  a  gentleman,  has  no4 
hesitated  to  conf(^,  while  you  endeavoured  to  evade  detection  by 
seeking  to  implicate  an  innocent  little  boy.  Say,  gentlemen  w31 
you  permit  so  unworthy,  so  contemptible  a  creature  to  remain  any 
longer  as  your  associate ;  shall  I  not  expel  him  at  once  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no,  please  sir,  don't  do  that,"  shouted  several  amdous 
voices,  amongst  which  the  most  prcMoinent  was  the  treble  of  little 
Digby. 

"  Well,  then,  gentlemen,  in  deference  to  your  intercession,  I  will 
not  expel  him.  My  sentence  is  this :  that  the  boy  named  Thomas 
Bunkum  be  deprived  of  all  recreation  for  the  next  fortnight* 
and  that  he  be  compelled  to  leam  all  the  tasks  which  are  set  him 
during  that  period.  Moreover,  I  desire  that  no  boy  shall  speak 
to  him  while  this  sentence  is  in  force.  I  trust,  by  that  time,  his 
mind  will  be  aroused  to  a  proper  sense  of  the  spirit  and  oondnct 
of  a  gentleman."  ^ 

And  thus  ended,  what  we  boys  called,  "  a  jolly  row." 
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IIL— "THE    VAST    JSTEXPANSB    OP    SKY.«* 

AFTEB  a  stona  comes  a  calm.  For  about  a  lortaught  afber  the 
occurrence  of  the  jolly  row  meutioiied  m  the  last  chapter,  a 
reaction  came  over  the  spirit  of  the  school,  distorbed  onlj  «t  rare 
intervals  bj  broils  of  a  mild  order. 

These  aJt^nnations  of  excitement  with  dnll  inaction  are  as 
noticeable  in  school  life  as  in  the  great  theatre  of  the  world.  It 
is  well  that  it  should  be  so.  A  constant  strain  upon  the  £EieultieB 
and  the  spirits  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  nature. 

But  I  am  becoming  moral,  and  as  I  have  mudi  more  to  relate 
that  I  hope  will  interest  mj  readers,  I  will  at  once  drop  the 
moralizing  strain,  and  return  to  my  achool  again. 

Well,  we  were  now  in  the  middle  of  March.  Bunkum's  term 
of  punishment  had  expired,  and  he  was  once  again  a  iree  boy. 
I  must  confess  that  that  part  of  the  sentence  which  sent  him  to 
Coventry  was  not  very  rigorously  executed.  Boys  have  naturally 
large  hearts  and  kindly^  dispositions,  as  well  bb  merry  tongues, 
and  soon  grow  tired  of  seeing  a  companion  suffer.  Besides, 
poor  Tom  (under  an  enforced  silence)  had  shown  somucheontritipn 
and  penitence  for  his  conduct,  that  he  had  almost  become  popular 
(for  a  time  goIj),  and  had  «ven  been  reconciled  to  his  implacable 
foe  Tubbs. 

And  how  had  B.  B.  prospered?  Wonderfully  well  indeed. 
The  boys  had  by  this  time  become  so  oonvinced,  by  his  conduct 
at  the  late  row,  and  his  subsequent  acts,  of  the  greatness  of 
his  mind,  that  the  correspondhig  size  of  his  body  had  even 
been  foigotten,  and  he  was  scarcely  ever  saluted  by  his  brief 
nickname,  except  by  Jones,  the  Funny  Boy,  who,  by-the-by, 
had  had  a  fight  with  our  old  acquaintance,  Dick  Boscoe.  The 
contest,  as  usual,  aarose  firom  ,the  most  trivial  cause. 

J(meB  one  day  met  Boscoe  Btud3ring  intently  a  book  of  poems, 
and  at  once  inquisitively  asked  him  yrboBe  e^fUsions  they  were. 

"  Cowper*B  Poems,"  was  Dick's  wpty,  pronouncing  the  first 
syllable  of  the  word  in  the  same  way  as  one  would  a  certain 
quadruped. 

**  Boscoe,  I'm  ashamed  of  you,"  said  Jones.  "  You,  at  any 
rate,  ought  to  know  how  to  pronounce  that  word,  considering 
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the  immense  quantity  of  the  beverage  of  the  same  name  yon 


consume." 


A  wordy  row  ensued,  culminating  in  abuse.  Then  Boscoe  had 
a  great  mind  to  knock  Jones  down,  to  which  Jones  rejoined,  that 
it  was  very  possible  that  Dick  had  the  desire,  but  he  certainly 
was  not  possessed  of  the  power  to  do  the  deed.  Ab  may  be 
supposed,  a  blow  soon  followed  and  the  fight  took  place.  After 
fighting  for  about  ten  minutes,  they  were  separated,  shook  hands, 
and  were  soon  good  friends  again. 

But  stay,  I  am  forgetting  the  most  important  event  of  the  fort- 
night which  elapsed  between  this  and  the  last  chapter.  We  had 
had  a  new  boy,  and  one  destined  to  play  no  unimportant  part  in 
this  chronicle. 

Jones  and  he  soon  took  a  liking  to  each  other,  that  promised 
to  ripen  into  quite  a  Damon  and  Pythias  intensity  of  firiendship. 

Instead  of  giving  a  minute  and  dull  description  of  Hariy  Rivers, 
I  will  make  use  of  a  letter  which  Jones  wrote  to  hia  mamma,  abont 
a  week  after  the  new  boy's  arrival : — 

"CUo  House,  March  15th,  185—. 

**  My  dear  Mamma, — I  hope  you  are  quite  well,  as  this  leaves 
me  at  present.  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  last  letter,  as 
well  as  for  the  money  you  sent  me.  We  have  had  a  new  boy — 
such  a  nice  chap — and  his  name  is  Harry  Bivers.  He  only  came 
last  week,  and  yet  he  and  I  are  already  as  thick  as  thieves.  He 
is  about  fifteen,  and  fair-haired,  rather  good-looking,  and  he  has 
nice  eyes.  He  is  to  be  in  the  first  class,  and  has  already  shown 
himsdf  so  sharp,  that  Jack  Finnis,  our  clever  boy,  will  have  to 
look  to  his  laurels.  Besides,  he  plays  very  well  at  all  games,  and 
says  he  is  a  good  cricketer.  Oh,  mamma,  he  brought  back  such 
lots  of '  tuck '  —  such  a  large  cake,  three  pots  of  marmalade,  and 
a  heap  of  biscuits  and  oranges.  He  was  generous  enough,  too,  to 
give  a  lot  of  them  away,  and  only  kept  a  small  share  for  himself 
and  his  chum — that's  me.  But  the  queerest  of  aU  his  qualities  is 
his  drawing ;  he  draws  beautifully,  I  can  tell  you.  I'll  try  and  send 
you  a  sketch  of  his  as  soon  as  I  can.  I  hope,  my  dear  Ma,  that 
you  will  send  me  a  cake,  because  I  do  so  want  to  share  it  with 
Harry  Bivers.  With  best  love  to  my  sisters,  and  little  Tod, 
"  I  remain,  my  dear  Mamma,  your  affectionate  son, 

"  Thomas  Jo^•E8." 


M 


P.S. — Such  a  queer  thing  happened ;  just  as  I  was  polishing 
off  this,  Harry  came  up,  and  said  to  me, '  Who  are  you  writing  to, 
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Jones  P '  '  Oh,  to  my  motiier,'  said  I ;  and,  '  By-tha-by,  Harry, 
can  yon  give  me  a  sketcli  to  send  her  P'  '  Let'a  see.  Oh,  yea, 
Tom,  here's  one  representing  the  parting  of  my  mother  and  me. 
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when  I  came  here,  and  mj  little  sister  Ada  crying  in  the  ibre- 
gronnd.'  So  here  it  is»  aosd  ain't  it  well  done  P  T.  J." 

I  jnst  said  that  Mvers  and  Jones  soon  took  a  great  liking  to  each 
other ;  bnt  this  was  not  nntil  after  another  had  tried  and  fiiiled  to 
ingratiate  himself  with  the  popnlarnew-comer.  This  was  Bax^bun, 
whose  piaetice  it  invariably  was  to  carry 'f&votir  with  eveiy  nefw  hoy, 
in  the  Ik^  of  deriving  some  benefit  from  the  friendship.  So^  on 
Bivers's  arrivaJ,  he  at  onoe  made  ofvrtures  of  amity  to  Ims,  and 
endeavoured  to  iwtell  hoaself  in  In  comade's  hmrt  as  fiiiBd,  by 
oEermg  io  look  after  kaByVnliL  he  heeame  aflcastomeA  to  tkm  ways 
of  the  school,  awl  hf  puwiug  into  Imi  can  poiaoDoiis  daiufer 
abont  the  other  bojs*  Sow,  Harry  Biven  was  am  honovnUe 
lad,  and  well  aUe  to  look  after  himselL  He  was  ^maeqwaAj 
soon  aMe  to  take  the  gauge  of  Bankum*s  character ;  and 
therefore,  instead  o£  fciMJiag  a  rtatSfy  ear  to  the  scandalMLS  re- 
ports which  "  Tke  BaBy  "  ga^e  Mm  of  the  other  lads,  htt  MMj 
told  him  that  he  did.  not  belie^a  a  word  he  said,  and  tibak  he 
wished  to  have  aodmig  to  do  with  Mm.  Bunkum  at  once 
to  treat  the  tJEair  as  a  jc&e,  but  Hany  meant  to  keep  hai 

"  No,  no,  Mcctcr  Bmkum,"  he  said  ;  "  I  know  bettec  tham  that. 
There  is  not  mxxA  at  ilte  jocose  ukicifl  akioot  you.  'Rowerwm,  I 
promise  not  to  repent  13ie  lies  you  hate  tdd  me.  Only^  I  tA  yn 
at  onee  that  I  don^t  like  you,  and  tiiat  Wwcfcalk  tke  less  wm  Hme 
to  do  with  each  other  the  better  I  wbaSL  lie  pleaccd** 

Thie  speech  sowed  in  Thomas  Bmfana's  heart  the  aaedc  of 
hatnd,  soon  to  ripen  iafto  a  full  crop  cfvcagsful  fecfiif* 

Ho  wonder,  then,  thait  whac  the  lij^A-kearted  Jones  moide  erfr- 
turca  to  Harry  they  were  eauge^  aeucf*cd,ftr  it  was  of  Jcaoa  ftat 
Buakam  had  spoken  tiie  unkiJidesi  ftmp.  Kow,  the  "ISnay 
Boy,"  although  carelecB  almoct  to  a  finite  was  at  heart  m  rarily 
good  sterling  fellow-'-one  who  woidd  not  go  oat  of  hac  waj  to 
injure  a  foe,  but  was  ever  leady  to  do  aB  he  could  to  aid  m  Miad. 

On  the  16th  Marck  Idba  iiiHiiicwit  ^"^^  ^^  afBxai  ta  the 
master's  desk  in  the  schoolroom  : — 

"  The  Prmdpal  o£  Clio  House  begs  to  inform  the  yoastg  genlle* 
men  committed  to  hia  charge,  that  he  has  made  arzangemenis 
with  Mr.  Jupiter  Major,  a  I^ctfessor  of  Astronomy,  to  give  lessons 
in  that  science  every  Monday  evening,  at  7  o'clock.  Pennission 
must  be  obtained  from  the  parcnts  of  those  gentlemen  who  are 
wilHng  to  acqfnire  that  brandi  of  knowledge.  He  has  also  much 
pleasure  in  announcing  that   Ciorporal  Jadcson,  of  the  Boyal 
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Mmines,  will  attend  every  Wednesdaj,  at  9.30  ajn.,  to  pot  the 
school  through  a  dass  of  driQing  and  fencmg." 

"  Oh,  ain't  that  stannmg  ?*'  said  Jones,  as  soon  as  he  had  read 
the  notice.  "  I  say,  I  wonder  what  this  Mr.  Jnpiter  Major  is 
like." 

"  Oh,  yon  may  be  snre,"  remarked  Finnis,  *^  that  he  is  some  old 
fellow,  with  grey  hair  and  large  spectacles,  and  dressed  in  a  suit 
of  black,  Teiy  well  worn  at  the  seams." 

'^  Well,  now,  I  shonld  not  be  surprised,"  joined  in  Bivers,  ''if 
he  should  turn  out  to  be  a  young,  well-dressed,  smart-looking  chap, 
like  many  of  these  oocolt  magicians.  The  £B4ihion,  they  find,  is 
changed.  -People  now-a-days  prefer  for  their  instructors  Hrdy 
young  men  to  those  steady-going,  dilapidated  old  files  that  were  in 
yogve  some  ten  years  ago." 

"  What  humbug  it  is,"  said  Bunkum,  <'  of  Old  Blank  giving  us 
fresh  lessons,  as  if  it  is  not  hard  work  enough  to  leani  all  the 
Latin  and  f^nchwe  have,  instead  of  bothenng  us  with  astronomy 
and  drilling." 

**  Yes  i  it's  too  bad,"  shouted  a  chorus  of  young  voices. 

"  Well,  look  here,  3rou  fellows,"  said  Bivers ;  "  I  vote  that  we 
take  a  rise  out  of  this  Jupiter  Major.  Well  give  him  some 
trouble  before  he  has  done  with  us," 

'*  AH  right,  Bivers,  I'm  agreeable ;  but  how  is  it  to  be  done  ?  *' 
inquired  the  volatile  Jones. 

"  Wait  till  Monday,"  was  the  reply.  **  Then  take  the  cue  from 
Finnis  and  me.  We  must  aU  pretend  to  be  very  stupid.  No  very 
difficult  task  for  some  of  us,  di.  Bunkum  ?  " 

''  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  I  am  stupid,  do  you  ? ''  snappishly 
asked  Tom. 

"Of  course  not.  Bunkum,"  was  the  rejoinder.  **You  only 
simulate  stupidity." 

Well,  at  length  the  plan  was  formed,  the  train  prepared,  and  all 
in  readiness  for  the  occult  Mr.  Jupiter  Major. 

The  Monday  evening  at  length  arrived,  and  at  seven  o'clock  we 
were  ushered  into  the  astronomer's  presence. 

I  must  here  tell  the  reader  that  (mly  a  dozen  boys  were  to  study 
astronomy  under  Mr.  Major.  The  extra  expense  was  so  great, 
that  many  parents  objected  to  it.  The  twelve  were  divided  into 
two  classes ;  the  first  of  inhich  was  composed  of  Harry  Bivers, 
Jack  Finnis,  Jones,  Dick  Boscoe,  Tubbs,  and  Tom  Bunkum. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  theoutward  characteristics  of  Mr.  Major, 

the  great  star-gazer,  were  not  prepossessii^,  and  the  comely  juve- 
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nile  attaributes  with  which  Bivers  had  imaginativelj  invested  him 
were  decidedly  incorrect.  He  was  a  fussy  man  of  about  forly^ 
with  a  large  brown  wig,  and  bushy  whiskers  of  the  same  tint;  add 
to  these  a  pair  of  sharp,  cunning,  little  grey  eyes,  a  large  nose  the 
colour  of  which  somewhat  resembled  an  over-ripe  strawberry,  and 
an  immense  mouth  containing  an  irregular  set  of  teeth,  and  you  can 
form  a  tolerably  accurate  idea  of  his  facial  aspect.  We  all  entered 
the  apartment  in  eager  expectation,  and  most  of  us,  to  use  a  school* 
boy  expression, ''  up  to  a  lark ;"  Bivers  and  Finnis,  calm,  serene, 
and  steady  in  demeanour,  as  became  such  giants  of  learning; 
Jones  buoyant,  full  of  mirth,  and  apparently  on  tiptoes  with 
curiosity  and  anticipation  of  fun;  Dick  Boscoe's  features  were 
sufiused  with  blushes,  but  this,  perhaps,  was  owing  to  the  contiguity 
of  his  hair  of  vegetahh  aubwrn ;  Tubbs  and  Bunkum  sauntered 
leisurely  in,  both  their  faces  perfectly  incapable  of  expressing  any 
emotion,  although,  as  the  reader  knows,  from  very  different  causes. 

"  (rood  evening,  gents"  was  the  salute  with  which  the  boys  were 
greeted. 

Ah,  why  does  the  Professor  start,  and  why  does  his  face  assume  . 
a  deadly  pallor,  barring  his  nose,  as  he  catches  sight  of  Harry 
Bivers's  face ;  and  why  does  Bivers  knit  his  brows,  and  stare  at 
the  erudite  Mr.  Major,  as  if  he  recollected  the  face,  but  not  tho 
name  of  the  owner  of  it  ?  Never  mind ;  both  soon  re-assumed 
their  self-possession,  and  the  class  began. 

The  Professor  spoke : — 

"  Before,  young  gents,  that  we  begin  our  curriculam  of  study  of 
the  'eavenly  phenomenons,  I  will  make  a  registrar  of  your  names 
in  my  note-book." 

Mem.  made  by  Jones  to  Bivers  at  the  conclusion  of  this  speech : 
"  Why,  Hany,  the  man  can't  speak  English.' 

"  Hush,  Jones,  well  take  a  rise  out  of  him.' 

<'  Your  name,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Major  to  Hany,  at  the  same  time 
changing  countenance. 

"My  name  is  Thomas  Henry  Uriah  Matthew  Bunkum,  occa* 
sionally  called  Thumb,  on  account  of  a  partiality  I  have  for 
sucking  that  digital — the  right  hand  one,  I  prefer — as  well  as  on 
account  of  my  initials  forming  the  word.  Do  you  see,  Mr.  Salt- 
petre Major  P— T-H-U-M-B." 

«  'Ang  your  initials,  sir !  and,  let  me  tell  you,  my  name  is  not 
Saltpetre,  but  Jupiter.     Now,  then,  your  name  again  P  " 

"  Tom  Bunkum,"  was  Bivers's  quiet  answer,  thinking  that  he 
had  had  enough  for  one  turn.  * 


»» 
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"  And  yours,  sir  P"  turning  to  Finnis. 

''Mine,  air,  an  it  please  yon,  is  Adolplins  Jones,  the  Funny 
Boy,  or  the  Volatile  One.  I  can  do  anything — ^write  poetry, 
tragedy,  or  comedy  for  you  by  the  yard,  history,  pastonJ, 
pastoral-comicaJ,  historical-pastoral,  scene-individable,  or  poem 
unlimited—" 

"  Stop,  stop,  sir!"  shouted  Mr.  Major.  "Kone  of  your  Grreek 
here,  sir !  I  ask  you  for  your  name,  not  for  a  lot  of  twaddle  in  a 
hunknown  tongue." 

«  Well  then,  Adolphus  Jones." 

'*  And  now/'  continued  the  Professor,  turning  to  Jones,  "  what 
is  yours  P" 

"  Mine,  Mr.  Chew-Peter  Major." 

"  Jupiter  Major,  please,  sir." 

"  Well  then,  Mr.  Jew-Peter  Major,  mine  is  Tubbs.  My  father  is 
a  chandler,  and  my  mother  keeps  a  tripe  shop.     My  brother " 

"  Will  you  be  quiet,  sir !  I  don't  want  your  pedergree.  Your 
names  is  Tubbs — ^that's  enough." 

"  And  yours  P  "     This  was  to  Boscoe. 

"  Mine,  Mr.  Jupiter  My-Jaw  P " 

"  Major,  Major,  sir  I " 

"Wdl,  then,  Mr.  Major,  my  name  is  Bivers.  Nice  name, 
isn't  it  P" 

Yes,  sir,  pretty.     That's  all.    Now  yours,  sir." 
Oh,  mine  "  replied  Tubbs,  "  is  Dick  Boscoe.    Excuse,  me,  sir, 
but' you  are  so  like  a  man  I  know.    He  is  a  cobbler  in  our  village, 
and  such  a  low  fellow." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  comparing  me  to  a  cobbler  P"  inquired 
Mr.  Major,  now  beginning  to  lose  his  temper. 

"  Oh,  no  offence,"  replied  Tubbs,  stolidly.  "  I  only  meant  in 
personal  appearance,  I  assure  you." 

The  Professor  of  Astronomy  began  now  to  show  signs  of  objec- 
tion to  fche  conduct  of  his  pupils ;  his  tranquil  brow  seemed  crossed 
with  furrows,  his  mouth  puckered  up  at  the  comers,  and  his  face 
assumed  the  expression  of  a  man  who  is  determined  to  stand  no 
nonsense. 

**  And  now,  sir,"  said  he,  turning  to  Bunkum,  and  scowling 
fiercely,  "  what  is  your  name  P" 

"  Mine,  sir,  is  simply  Jack  Finnis,  the  first  boy  in  the  first 
class,"  was  the  quiet  answer. 

''  I  can  readily  believe  it,"  said  the  troubled  Professor,  **  your 
answer  tends  to  show  that  you  are  possessed  of  rare  talents." 
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How  five  of  the  boys  did  dmclde  at  thig  idea,  to  be  sure ! 

'<  And  now,  yoiuig  genti,"  contintied  Mr.  Major, ''  we  wiQ  com- 
mence the  stndj  <^  the  'eavans,  and  while  you  are  nnder  my 
charge " 

**  Excuse  me,  sir,"  said  Bivera,  **  for  ioiermpfcing  yon,  but  I  am 
rather  deaf.  Did  yon  say  that  the  price  of  these  kctures  should 
be  under  your  charge  ?" 

"  No,  sir  !"  exckumed  the  badgered  Professor,  *'  nothing  of  the 
sort.  Besides,  the  pecuriary  arrangements  are  not  to  be  discnned 
at  present.     Tour  parents  pay,  not  you." 

After  a  few  words  of  introduddoo,  in  which  Mr.  J.  Major  de- 
clared hia  intention  of  "  hopening  the  vast  hezpause  of  sky,  and 
Tnaking  it  as  clear  to  us  as  a  book,"  he  took  up  a  chart  on  which 
were  printed  those  constellations  visible  in  the  British  IsleSi  and 
said, — 

*'  Young*  gents,  you  bobserre  a  oonsteilation  close  to  the  Korth 
Pole — it  is  called  Ursa  Major,  or  the  Ghreat  Bear." 

**  Sir,"  said  Eivers,  "  pray  excuse  me — what  language  is  Ursa 
Major,  and  which  is  the  Greai  and  whidi  is  the  Bear  P" 

'*  I  am  hastounded  at  your  ignorance,"  was  the  reply.  "  Don't 
you  know  that  Ursa  Major  is  Latin,  the  faTOurite  language  of  all 
us  learned  men?" 

"  I  presume,  sir,"  said  Jones,  "  that  it  is  so,  on  account  of  the 
last  syllable  ending  in  ^ti,  a  substance  of  which  learned  pundits 
are  remarkably  fond." 

This  idea  was  repeUed  with  scorn,  and,  taking  no  notice  of 
Bivers's  question,  as  to  which  was  the  Great  and  which  the  Bear, 
Mr.  M^or  continued — 

**  Close  to  Ursa  Major  you  will  perceive  a  smaller  oonateQation, 
similar  in  mze." 

"  How  can  it  be  similar  in  shse  if  it  is  smaller  P  "  inquired 
Tnbbs,  placidly. 

"  Don't  interrupt  me,  I  beg,"  was  the  answer.  *'  Allow  ma  to 
continue  my  lecture.     This  is  called  Ursa  Minor." 

"  Now,  sir,"  said  Eivers.  "  fiow  can  a  bear  be  a  miner  P  I 
have  heard  of  a  Polar  bear,  and  a  Dancing  bear,  but  never]|  of  a 
bear  working  in  a  mine." 

«  Minor,  Mr.  What's-your-name,  "Mr,  Bunkum,  is  the  Latin 
for  liUle :  thus  Ursa  Minor  means  &e  Little  Bear."     '^ 

"  Now,  come,  sir,  you  are  wrong,"  remarked  Jones,  boldly. 
*^  Minor  is  the  oomparatire  degree  of  parous,  and  means  amaUer  ; 
so  I  suppose  Ursa  Minor  is  Ursa  Majorca  son  or  daughto-,  as  Ihe 
case  may  be." 
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"  Tes,  jes,  that's  about'  the  size  of  it,"  said  the  Professor 
evidentlj  delighted  at  the  sight  of  a  loophole  by  means  of  which 
he  might  escape  from  the  quandaiy  in  which  these  awkward 
questions  had  placed  him. 

After  some  few  more  unimportant  interruptions  we  allowed 
him  to  continue  his  lecture  in  peace.  This  passed  off  prettj 
well,  although  we  insisted  on  calling  the  constellation  Yul- 
pecnla  very  peculiar,  and  no  arguments  of  his  could  persuade 
us  that  Brandeburgium  was  not  Brcmdy  and  bottle  rum,  and  that 
Coma  Berenices  was  not  Comb  and  nice  ices. 

At  eight  o'clock  M.  Blanc  came  in  to  know  how  the  studies 
had  progressed. 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  Mr,  Major,  "  pretty  well,  I  confess ;  Mr. 
Bunkum,"  pointing  to  Bivers,  *'  has  shown  most  haptitude  for 
the  stars  of  the  heavenly  fondament." 

'*  Indeed,"  remarked  the  Principal.  *^  I  am  surprised  at  that. 
Bunkum  is  usually  rather  a  dullard." 

"  Not  this  evening,  I  assure  you,"  was  the  reply.  **  The 
dunce  of  the  class  is  undoubtedly  Master  Finnis." 

"What!"  said  M.  Blanc.  "You,  Finnis  P  Why  you  are 
generally  called  the  clever  boy." 

"  I  don't  mean  Jones,  sir." 
I  am  speaking  to  Finnis,  Mr.  Major." 

No ;   pardon  me,  Mr.  Blank,"  said  the  Professor,  suavely. 
**  You  are  talking  to  Jones." 

.    •*  I  tell  you  I  am  not,  sir,"  was  the  reply.    "  This  is  Finnis, 
and,"  continued  he,  pointing  to  Tom,  "  that  is  Bunkum." 

"  Oh,  no,  sir,"  remarked  Mr.  Major,  "  that  is  Mr.  Jones,  and 
the  other  Mr.  Finnis." 

"  Ah,  ah ! "  said  the  wide-awake  Monsieur  Blanc,  "  I  smell  a 
rat ;  these  boys  have  been  playing  you  a  trick.  Now,  sir," — ^this 
was  to  Bivers, — "  what  name  did  you  give  to  Mr.  Major  P  " 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  Harry,  rather  sheepishly,  "  I  confess  it.  I 
called  myself  Bunkum,  sir." 

"  Now,  gentlemen,  this  is  really  too  bad,"  said  he,  remonstra* 
tingly.  "  I  shall,  however,  punish  you  all.  Mr.  M%jor,  you  can 
retire.     Good  evening,  sir." 

The  Professor  then  took  his  departure,  and  we  soon  after  went 
to  bed. 

The  next  day,  which  was  Tuesday,  the  subject  was  not  men- 
tioned by  the  principal.  Some  boys  noticed  that  he  looked  very 
gloomy,  and  in  the  afternoon  seemed  absorbed  in  a  letter.     On 
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Wednesdaj  morning,  however,  at  nine  o'clock,  he  tapped  liia  desk, 
dnd  said : — 

"  Hirers,  Finnis,  Jones,  Eoscoe,  Tnbbs,  and  Bonknm,  stand 
forth." 

Thej  did  so.     M.  Blanc  then  spoke  as  follows : — 

"  Gentlemen,  not  altogether  liking  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Jupiter 
Hajor,  the  Professor  of  Astronomy,  I  caused  inquiries  to  be  made 
into  his  antecedents,  and  have  diBCOvered,  to  my  regret,  sufficient 
to  warrant  my  forbidding  his  appearance  in  this  house  again. 
His  name  is  John  Higgins,  and  he  served  as  valet  to  a  man  of 
astronomical  tendencies  at  Isleworth.  He,  however,  left  his 
master  suddenly  a  year  ago ;  and  since  which  time,  having  ob- 
tained a  slight  knowledge  of  the  stars,  he  has  gone  about  the 
country  lecturing  on  astronomy.  These  facts,  I  believe,  fully 
warrant  his  dismissal. 

"  I  must  also  tell  you  that  I.  engaged  Mr.  Major  solely  on 
account  of  the  many  excellent  testimonials  with  which  he  was 
fhmished.  Some  of  these,  and  probably  all,  I  have  reason  to 
know  are  written  by  the  man  himself — ^the  impudent  forger !" 

"  Sir,"  said  Bivers,  coming  forward,  **  when  I  met  Mr.  Major  on 
Monday,  I  thought  I  knew  his  face,  and  I  now  recognize  in  him 
the  servant  of  Mr.  Gk>dalming,  the  astrologer,  by  whom  he  was 
discharged  on  suspicion  of  robbery  of  a  large  sum  of  money.  You 
know,  sir,  I  live  only  a  mile  from  Isleworth." 

"True,  Bivers;  and  now,  as  I  am  so  disgusted  with  evexy- 
thing  connected  with  this  Mr.  Jupiter  Major,  I  shall  not  punish 
you  six  boys  this  time ;  but,  mind,  this  conduct  must  not  occur 
again." 

"  Please,  sir,"  suddenly  shouted  a  boy,  rushing  into  the  xoom. 

Corporal  Jackson  is  come !  " 
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IV.— THE  FOOT-BALL  MATCH. 

"  Vebt  well,"  said  M.  Blanc  to  the  boy  who  announced  the 
arrival  of  Corporal  Jackson  of  the  Boyal  Marines.  "  Desire 
him  to  step  in." 

At  that  moment  the  door  opened  and  in  walked,  not  the 
gallant  corporal,  but  an  old  woman,  dressed  in  that  pecnliar 
style  not  tmcommon  among  the  lower  classes.  Her  black  bonnet 
was  tied  hurriedly  on,  and  hung  almost  on  one  side  of  her  head ; 
in  fact  it  seemed  as  if  the  obstruction  presented  by  her  right  ear 
alone  prevented  her  head-covering  from  toppling  right  over  to 
the  left  side  of  her  head.  Her  shawl — ^black  also — ^had  evidently 
seen  better  days,  and  her  dirty -brownish  dress  was  so  patched 
and  darned  as  to  leave  a  doubt  in  a  spectator's  mind  as  to  what 
was  its  original  colour. 

Looking  complacently  around  her,  she  at  once  commenced  a 
series  of  qtuui  gymnastic  movements,  and  from  the  words  that 
issued  from  her  lips — "  Grood  morning,  sir  and  gentlemen,"  we 
boys  were  led  to  imagine  that  her  original  evolutions  (probably 
learnt  xmder  the  auspices  of  her  husband — the  marine)  were  in- 
tended to  represent  a  series  of  bows,  each  different  in  character, 
but  similar  as  regards  intention. 

"  Well,  my  good  woman,"  said  the  master,  after  recovering 
from  the  first  effects  the  presence  of  the  old  lady  had  produced 
upon  him,  **  what  can  T  do  for  you  P  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  sir,"  replied  the  old  woman,  now  resuming  an  up- 
right position.  "  My  name,  sir,  is  Martha  Jackson,  Mrs.  Jackson, 
you  know,  sir,  and  the  Corporal*s  mother." 

"  Indeed.     But  you  are  not  come  to  drill  the  boys  ?  " 

Of  course  we  all  felt  in  duty  bound  to  laugh  at  this,  on  the 
same  principle  that  dependents  laugh  invariably  the  loudest  at 
the  jokes  made  by  their  masters. 

"  Of  course  not,  sir,"  replied  Mrs.  Jackson,  rather  indignantly. 
**  How  could  you  think  that  I  was  going  to  drill  the  young 
gentlemen  P   Oh,  dear,  no.     I've  come  to  tell  you  that  my  son  is 
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laid  np  with  two  large  boils  on  his  elbow,  and  that;  consequently, 
he  is  unable  to  pnt  yoar  pupils  through  their  drill  to-day; 
so,  if  it  is  all  the  same  to  you,  he  would  not  like  to  begin  nntQ 
to-day  fortnight." 

"  Very  well,  Mrs.  Jaclcson/'  said  the  master.  **  I  don*t  wish 
to  inconvenience  your  good  son.  Tell  him,  therefore,  that  I  shall 
expect  to  see  him  on  Wednesday  the  6th  of  April." 

"  Thank  you,  sir,  very  much  indeed.  Good  morning,  sir  and 
gentlemen,"  continued  the  old  lady,  and  backing  towards  the  door, 
she  repeated  her  gymnastic  salutations. 

Now  M.  Blanc,  like  most  Frenchmen,  was  a  very  iK)lite  man, 
and  therefore  felt  himself  in  duty  bound  to  bow  to  M».  Jackson, 
while  she  went  through  her  movements.  Ajs  the  reader  can 
easily  imagine,  the  effect  produced  by  these  two  worthies  bowing 
and  scraping  to  each  other  was  highly  ridiculous,  and  as  the 
cachinnatory  powers  of  boys  are  easily  aroused,  a  roar  of 
laughter  soon  burst  from  every  one  of  them,  which  so  discomposed 
the  old  lady  that  she  almost  in  her  alarm  stumbled  over  a  form, 
and  at  length  rushed  out  of  the  room  by  one  door  just  as  the 
letters  were  brought  in  at  the  other. 

**  Ah !  a  good  allowance  this  morning,"  said  M.  Blanc,  as  he 
took  them  from  the  servant.  "  One  for  Jones,  two  for  Bivers,  one 
for  Bunkum,  three  for  Tubbs,  and  one  in  a  female  hand,  I  dedare! 
Oh !  Master  Tubbs,  I  am  afraid  that  this  is  scarcely  proper."  At 
this  the  boys  again  laughed,  probably  more  in  order  to  show  their 
delight  at  the  good  humour  of  their  master,  than  on  acoonnt  of 
the  mild  joke.  Tubbs,  however,  turned  vexy  scarlet,  and  mattered 
something  about  his  sister's  handwriting,  and  that  it  was  not 
right  to  make  fun  at  his  expense. 

"Why,  what's  this?"  said  M.  Blanc,  holding  np  a  letter. 
"  The  direction  is,  *  To  the  Captain  of  the  School.*  Pray,  who 
may  that  be  ?     Which  of  you  aspires  to  that  honour  ?  " 

"  It's  Finnis,  sir,"  shouted  several  voices. 

"  No,  sir,  it's  Rivers,"  cried  another  lot  of  boys. 

**  Well,  you  must  settle  that  amongst  yourselves,  while  I  pemse 
my  own  letters.  M.  Sauval,  perhaps  you  will  keep  this  letter  till 
eleven  o'clock,  the  boys  can  ^en  read  it  during  the  ten  minutes' 
play."     He  then  left  the  room. 

What  could  the  letter  be  about  P  Bivers  suggested  that  it  was 
a  circular  from  some  enterprising  cricket-bat  manufacturer,  whilst 
Jones  was  sure  that  it  must  be  a  valentine,  which  the  writer  had 
forgotten  to  post  on  the  13th  February,  and  had  only  just  supplied 
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ike  oncdflsion.  Tubbs  urged  that  it  miglit  be  a  vow  of  Yengeanoe 
uttered  bj  Mr.  Japiter  Major  in  oonseqnence  of  his  summary 
diamissaL  Fiimis,  however,  took  the  most  oommon-sense  view  of 
the  case,  and  said  that  it  probably  was  a  challenge  for  a  cricket  or 
a  foot-baQ  match. 

And  he  was  right ;  for  at  eleven  o'clock,  when  the  letter  was 
opened,  the  boys  discovered,  to  their  great  delight,  that  it  was  a 
challenge  to  our  sdiool  from  the  Longdale  Grammar  School  to 
play  a  friendly  game  at  foot^ball,  at  Longdale  Common,  on 
Saturday,  the  2nd  Apnl,  at  two  o'clock. 

The  diflicnlty,  however,  as  to  who  was  the  rightful  claimant  of 
the  title  of  Captain  of  the  School  was  not  settled  without  some 
sUght  discnaaion,  in  the  course  of  which  no  less  than  a  dozen 
candidates  for  that  proud  title  were  proposed.  It  was,  at  length, 
suggested  by  Jones,  that  as  the  partizans  of  Bivers  and  Finnis 
were  so  equally  divided,  the  former  should  open  the  letter,  and  the 
latter  should  read  it.  This  plan  was  accordingly  adopted,  and  the 
contents  of  the  missive  made  known  to  our  Httle  world.  That 
same  evening  a  courteous  reply  was  sent  to  the  Captain  of 
Longdale  Grammar  School,  to  the  effect  that  twelve  gentlemen  of 
CUo  House  would  be  delighted  to  meet  twelve  others  of  the 
L.  G.  S.  on  the  day  mentioned,  at  the  place  appointed. 

All  was  now  bustle  and  anxiety  until  the  arrival  of  the  2nd  of 
April,  a  day  big  with  the  fate — not  of  empires,  it  is  true — ^but  of 
the  two  foot-ball  clubs.  At  half-past  one  twelve  doughty  heroes 
sallied  forth  from  the  portals  of  Clio  House  in  the  direction  of 
Longdale  Common.  On  our  arrival  there  we  found  the  Grammar 
School  boys  awaiting  us,  so  without  wasting  much  time  in  pre* 
liminaries,  we  at  once  prepared  to  commence  the  battle. 

W^  champions  of  Clio '  House  were  all  dad  in  white  flannel 
trousers,  striped  blue  shirts,  and  black  caps ;  and  the  opposing 
party  were  similarly  accoutred,  with  the  exception  of  their  shirts, 
whidi  were  of  a  blue  of  a  more  cerulean  hue  than  the  tint  we 
patronized. 

Ours  not  being  a  public  school,  oar  foot-ball  rules  were  chiefly* 
remarkable  for  their  simplicity,  and  ^e  ease  with  which  even  the 
greatest  dullard  could  underslsnd  them.  Each  of  the  goals  con- 
sisted of  two  long  sticks,  about  eight  feet  high,  forked  at  the 
top,  in  order  to  receive  a  pole  of  the  same  length,  which  rested 
on  these  supports.  The  game  was  simply  to  send  the  ball 
through  the  open  square  of  which  these  poles  formed  three  sides, 
the  ground  serving  for  the  .base.     Longdale  Common  was  fortu- 
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naiely  adorned  with  two  large  ditches,  numing  paralleL  to  each 
other  at  a  distance  of  two  hnndred  yards.  The  two  goals  were« 
therefore,  set  up  in  these  ditches ;  and  a  role  was  made  that  when* 
ever  the  ball  went  in  the  ditch,  or  beyond  it,  it  was  behind  base, 
and  could  only  be  kicked  by  the  party  whose  goal  was  in  the  said 
ditch. 

Having  won  the  toss,  Bivers,  who  was  chosen  captain,  at  onoe 
arranged  his  men.  Two  of  them  he  placed  at  the  goaL  Two 
others  (one  of  whom,  by-the-by,  was  Tubbs)  were  to  stand  abont 
twenty  yards  from  the  base,  whilst  the  other  eight,  indnding 
Bunktim,  Jones,  Boscoe,  Everett,  Finnis,  M.  Sanval,  the  French 
master  (who  was  what  boys  would  call  wonderfully  quick  on  his 
pins),  and  himself  were  to  engage  in  the  deadly  struggle,  and  en- 
deavour  to  drive  the  ball  through  the  goal  which  had  for  its 
defenders  the  gentlemen  of  the  Grammar  School. 

Having  thus  allotted  to  his  men  their  proper  positions,  Biven, 
just  as  the  clock  on  the  Common  struck  the  first  quarter  after 
two,  stood  at  an  equal  distance  from  the  two  goals,  and  giving  the 
ball  what  IB  termed  a  drop-kick  (a  feat  which  consists  in  dropping 
the  ball,  and  kicking  it  as  it  touches  the  ground),  sent  it  flying 
over  the  heads  of  the  first  row  of  his  adversaries,  all  of  whom 
were  waiting  to  receive  it,  and  hurl  it  back  defiantly  to  the  spot 
or  even  b^ond,  from  whence  it  came.  A  big,  wiiy  fellow 
caught  the  ball  just  as  it  descended,  and  with  a  good  kick 
sent  it  right  past  the  place  from  whence  it  had  just  started. 
And  now  all  was  alive,  as  with  a  wild  shout  and  braced-up 
nerves  we  rushed  into  the  game.  Bunkum  at  once  became 
particularly  active,  and  showed  unmistakeable  signs  of  intelligence 
in  kicking  the  ball  and  the  shins  of  his  opponents  with  whom 
he  came  in  contact.  And  now  a  regular  scrimmage  takes  {>lace, 
and  ten  heaving  forms  gather  aroxmd  this  leather  sphere. 
How  they  do  kick  to  be  sure  1  Some  certainly  touch  the 
ball  now  and  then,  but  many  of  them  belabour  each  other's  shins 
with  a  will — quite  unintentionally,  mind  you.  Oh  dear,  yes !  No 
one  fosters  ill-will  at  a  foot-ball  match,  unless  it  be  the  Bully,  and 
even  he,  I  am  sure,  must  now  and  then  play  the  game  for  the  fun 
to  be  derived  from  it,  rather  than  from  the  pleasure  of  administer* 
ing  toco  to  the  bodies  of  his  opponents. 

Is  that  ball  never  coming  outP 

Why  those  fellows  have  hidden  it  from  sight  for  ^ve  minutes  at 
least. 
-  "Here,  Jones,  follow  me/'  shouts  the  Captain.      "Look  out 
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boys.  Finnist  make  waj,"  and  with  a  shoat  Bivers  bears  down 
with  tremendoas  force  on  the  surging  mass  of  boys,  dashes 
into  the  midst,  upsets  two  or  three,  and  sends  the  ball  spinning 
through  the  air  within  twenty  yards  of  the  goal. 

"  Now,  then,  yon  chaps,"  cries  Jones.  **  Come  on,  keep  the 
pot  boiling.     Hurrah  1 " 

On,  on^ey  dash,  five  sturdy  fellows,  all  intent  on  either  sending 
the  ball  through  the  base,  or  else  perishing  in  the  attempt.  But  the 
enemy  is  not  to  be  "  done."  Just  as  the  cohort  were  within  two  yards 
of  the  ball,  one  of  the  boys  of  the  Grammar  School  picked  it  up  and 
threw  it  to  another,  who  stood  about  twenty  yards  o£f.  Catching  it 
before  it  fell,  that  worthy  darted  off  like  lightning,  hugging  the 
ball  close  to  his  chest.  "  M.  Sauval !  quick,  after  him — upset  him — 
take  the  ball  from  him  ! "  Away  speeds  the  wiry  Frenchman  like 
an  arrow  from  a  bow,  and  almost  before  the  other  can  say  Jack 
Bobinson,  the  Graul  trips  him  up,  lays  hold  of  the  ball  and 
throws  it  to  Bivers,  who  again  kicks  it  almost  into  the  base. 
The  Grammar  School  boys,  however,  are  not  yet  beaten,  and 
buckling  to  with  a  wiU,  they  actually  manage  to  drive  the  ball 
to  that  part  of  the  ground  where  Tubbs  and  his  companion  are 
awaiting  them.  But  what  care  they  for  thatP  Five  of  the 
Grammar  School  boys  rush  down  and  engage  in  a  violent 
tussle,  and  in  a  minute  we  see  the  ball  fly  in  the  air  past  the 
ditch  and  Tubbs  wiping  the  mud  and  dust  off  his  trousers. 
Kever  mind,  they  did  not  get  the  ball  through  the  goal. 

"  Kow,  boys,"  shout9  Bivers,  "  scatter  yourselves  while  I  kick." 

**  Hullo,  old  Beer  Barrel,"  cries  Jones.  *'  Where  did  you  lie 
last  P   My  stars !  How  the  ground  shook  to  be  sure  when  you  fell !  " 

"  Now,  Jones,"  says  the  leader,  "  no  nonsense.  Don't  you  chaff 
Tubbs.  You  go  at  once  to  the  left,  and  if  I  kick  the  ball  to  you, 
seize  hold  of  it,  and  carry  it  as  far  as  you  can.  You  are  sure  to 
be  kicked,  and  perhaps  knocked  down ;  but  you  will  have  the 
pleasing  consolation  that  you  have  done  your  duty."* 

Away  slinks  Jones  to  his  allotted  situation.  Bivers  lays  hold 
of  the  ball,  and,  scarcely  deigning  to  notice  the  six  boys  in  front  of 
him,  who  glare  like  tigers  awaiting  their  prey,  kicks  the  ball  right 
into  Jones's  hands,  who  clutches  it,  and  runs  as  fast  as  his  legs 
can  carry  him  in  the  direction  of  the  other  goal. 

"  Now,  lads,"  cries  Bivers ;  "  follow  Jones,  and  well  win  the 
game.  Here,  Bunkum,  after  him ;  qmck,  old  feUow !  You  can  keep 
the  others  off.     Now  then,  boys,  come  on,  and  the  game  is  ours." 

Away  they  start,  all  after  Jones,  who  urges  on 'his  wild  career 
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mH  pay  as  mnch  att«ntioii  to  Corporal  Jackson  next  'WdneaAaj 
OS  jon  have  bestowed  on  jonr  game  to-daj." 

Were  hu  hopes  destined  to  be  realized  P     We  shall  see. 
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v.— THE  DBILLING  LESSON. 

Bt  tliis  time  the  boys  had  settled  down  regtdarly  to  work  for 
the  half-year,  and  the  whole  school  had  got  into  a  r^pilar  groove  and 
were  progressing  steadily,  only  to  be  disturbed  by  the  Easter  vacation 
and  other  occasional  holidays.  The  internal  life  of  the  school  was 
at  this  time  marked  by  no  extraordinary  event,  except  the  immense 
advance  made  by  Bivers  in  pnblic  favour.  Since  his  display  of  gene- 
ralship on  the  occasion  of  the  foot-ball  match,  he  had  become  very 
popular  among  that  x>ortion  of  our  community  which  took  the  lead  in 
such  games,  and  in  consequence  of  the  rapid  strides  he  was  making 
in  the  first  class  and  his  willingness  to  assist  any  lad  possessed  of 
inferior  abilities  in  his  lessons,  he  was  much  liked  by  the  working 
boys,  and  it  was  confidently  expected,  ^ay,  even  hoped  by  some, 
that  he  would  wrest  the  proud  position  of  dAum  of  the  school  from 
Finnis  himself.  For  although  Jack  was  a  very  worthy  fellow,  yet 
in  consequence  of  his  disinclination  for  sports  of  an  athletic 
nature  he  was  not  generally  popular.  'Tis  true  that  ho  never 
olrjected  to  render  aid  to  a  boy  in  the  working  out  of  a  difficult 
problem;  yet  he  never  seemed  to  do  it  spontaneously.  It  was 
always  evident  that  he  helped  any  boy  simply  because  he  was 
asked,  and  not  from  a  desire  to  see  his  schoolfellow  master  his 
allotted  task.  Since  Bivers's  arrival  Finnis  had  looked  with  a  very 
jealous  eye  on  the  prominent  position  Harry  was  rapidly  gaining 
in  the  school;  and  as  he  knew  better  than  anybody  else  that 
Bivers  might  even  beat  him  at  the  examination,  the  reader  can 
readily  imagine  that  there  was  not  much  love  lost  between  these 
two  lads.  They  did  not  quarrel :  they  always  spoke  in  a  friendly 
tone  to  each  other ;  but  yet  one  could  see  that  Finnis  never  gave 
his  rival  any  assistance  willingly,  and  that,  although  he  never  sought 
by  backbiting  to  disparage  his  class-mate,  yet  he  never  vouch- 
safed to  praise  him,  either  in  his  presence  or  absence. 

If  Jack's  ideas  of  schoolboy  honour  would  not  allow  him  to  speak 
ill  of  his  rival,  there  was  one,  however,  in  the  school  who,  hating 
Bivers  with  oil  the  intensity  of  which  his  nature  was  capable,  had  no 
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sucH  Bcrnples.  Bankmn  had  not  forgotten  the  rebuff  he  reoelTed 
from  Harry  when  he  endeavoured  to  form  a  friendship  with  onr 
hero ;  and  the  many  fancied  slights  he  had  received  since  that 
period  had  fanned  the  flame  to  snch  an  extent,  that  the  bully's 
cup  of  hatred  was  now  brim-full,  and  only  required  one  drop 
more  to  make  it  flow  over.  Eivers  had  all  along  felt  an  uncon* 
querable  aversion  for  Tom,  and  consequently  avoided  him  as 
much  as  possible.  This  of  course  Bunkum  was  not  slow  to  per- 
ceive; and  feeling  convinced  that  Eivers  held  him  in  contempt, 
never  lost  an  opportunity  to  speak  ill  of  him  to  the  other  boys ; 
and  not  having  a  very  strict  regard  for  truth,  he  oocasumally 
invented  stories  about  Bivers  which  got  him  into  trouble,  and  oft» 
rendered  him  for  a  time  unpopular.  Harry,  too,  was  occaflionafly 
fined  for  leaving  his  school  books  about^  although  he  could  afanost 
always  recollect  having  put  them  in  his  desk.  Now  and  then  hi» 
copy-book  was  found  embellished  with  scrawls  and  blots,  although 
not  in  that  highly  ornamented  state  when  he  had  put  it  away. 
Once  he  found  some  of  the  leaves  of  his  Latin  grammar  gnmxned 
down ;  another  time  his  cap  was  found  in  the  playground  after 
being  missed  for  three  or  four  hours.  In  fact,  so  many  of  these 
spit^ul  tricks  were  played  upon  him,  that  the  poor  lad  could  not 
help  feeling  he  had  an  enemy  in  the  school ;  and  after  taxing  bis 
brain  on  several  occasions  as  to  who  it  could  be,  at  last  came  to 
the  conclusion  \hat  it  must  be  Bunkum.  He  was  by  nature,  how* 
ever,  too  spirited  to  take  any  notice  of  sudi  paltry  annoyanoeir 
and  resolved  to  bide  his  time,  wishing  rather  that  Bunkum  should 
quarrel  with  him  than  he  with  Bunkum, — a  resolution  which 
before  long  was  to  be  fulfilled  in  a  manner  as  strange  as  it  was 
unexpected. 

I  daresay  that  some  of  my  readers,  who  do  not  know  much 
about  school  life,  will  think  that  the  chajracter  of  Bunkum  is  some* 
what  overdrawn,  and  that  no  boy  with  such  irremediably  bad 
attributes  ever  existed  at  school.  But  the  writer  of  these  remi* 
niscences  can  safely  aver  that  such  boys  are  to  be  found  in  most 
schools,  and  that  their  presence  is  often  tisefal  in  bringing  to 
light  the  forbearance  and  other  good  qualities  of  boys  who  mxSet 
by  their  malice.  Besides,  Bunkum  was  not  so  unpopular  as 
many  would  imagine ;  for  although  the  big  boys  would  soarody 
associate  with  hun,  yet  he  constituted  himself  the  protector  of 
many  of  the  smaller  lads,  whose  self-importanoe  gloried  in  the 
idea  that  they  had  a  true  champion  in  the  taUest  boy  in  the 
schooL     Therefore  oa  almost  every  occasion  he  took  their  part  in 
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quarrels  with  the  bigger  lads,  and  thus  sowed  the  seeds  in  their 
yoong  minds  of  disrespect  and  impertinence  towards  their  elders ; 
the  result  was,  that  the  small  boys  of  Olio  House  were,  as  a 
whole,  "  a  bad  lot,"  always  excepting  little  Bigby,  on  whom 
Bunkum's  influence  had  produced  no  ill  effect,  guarded  as  he 
was  by  the  proper  protection  of  the  elder  lads,  who  punished  him 
when  he  was  '*  cheeky,"  and  defended  him  when  imposed  upon. 
Two  or  three  skirmishes,  in  which  some  grievance  of  tiie  little  boy 
was  the  casus  heUi,  had  already  occurred  between  the  bully  and 
Itiyers.  When  I  say  skirmishes,  I  mean  of  words  only.  The  time 
had  not  yet  come  for  a  regular  battle  between  the  two  lads,  for 
Bunkum  still  contented  himfielf  with  playing  little  malicious  tricks 
upon  Harry,  who  in  consequence  of  their  peculiar  nature,  accord- 
ing to  schoolboy  ideas  of  honour,  was  almost  invariably  unable 
to  retaliate,  unless  by  secret  and  mean  measures,  the  use  of  which 
Harry's  nature  rejected  with  scorn.    But  to  return  to  our  story. 

At  nine  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  6th  April,  that  gallant 
son  of  Mars,  Corporal  Jackson,  having  entirely  recovered  from  the 
eitects  of  the  boils  on  his  elbows,  marched  up  to  our  quarters. 
As  the  weather  was  still  very  cold,  he  wore  the  regulation 
great-coat  over  'his  uniform,  and  wh^  introduced  to  us  lads, 
who  were  all  drawn  up  in  a  line  in  the  playground,  sainted  us 
by  touching  his  cap  with  his  thumb  and  forefinger^  and  we,  as  in 
daty  bound  (although  we  knew  nothing  about  drill),  endeavoured 
forthwith  to  return  his  salute.  Candour,  however,  compels  me  to 
state  that  many  boys,  in  their  ignorance — ^not  impudence,  oh  dear 
no — ^touched  their  noses  with  their  thumbs,  instead  of  allowing 
that  digital  to  rise  as  high  as  the  forehead. 

*'  Now,  gentlemen,  I  leave  you  in  the  hands  of  Corporal  Jack- 
son," sud  Monsieur  Blanc,  "  and  I  trust  you  will  pay  attention  to 
all  he  says.  Vou$  sintendez  cela,  mes  hrames  gar^ons,  Monsiewr, 
voUcb  vos  etevesj* 

**  At  half-past  tin,  sir,"  was  the  corporal's  quick  reply,  who,  by 
the  by,  was  of  Irish  origin. 

**  Je  vous  demtmde paurdon**  said  the  polite M.  Blanc,  somewhat 
surprised  at  the  corporal's  answer.  '*  Oh,  I  forgot.  Of  course, 
sir,  yon  don't  understand  French." 

"  No,  mounseer,"  he  said,  making  use  of  the  only  French  word 
with  whose  meaning  he  was  acquainted ;  "  but  I  thought  you  axed 
me  at  what  toime  I  wanted  to  lave." 

This  we  regarded  as  a  jolly  good  joke; -and  so  we  laughed 

outright,  much  to  the  discomfiture  of  the  warrior. 
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"  Oh,  not  at  all,"  continaed  the  mastert  keeping  hia  countenance 
with  some  difficulty.    "  I  told  you  that  these  were  your  pupils." 

"  Och,  very  well,  sir ;  shure  I'll  look  after  them." 

"  Now  thm,  jintlemen,  attention  all !"  said  he,  turning  to  us. 

Monsieur  Bk^  left  the  playground,  and  we  prepared  to  obey  (?) 
the  corporal's  instructionB  forthwith,  however  difficult  we  might 
find  it  to  fall  in  with  his  desires  in  every  respect.  Thus,  when 
he  shouted,  in  stentorian  tones,  "Fall  in!"  how  were  we,  poor 
innocents,  to  know  what  was  meant  bv  that  order  ?  We  stared 
in  B^rise.  and  Jones,  who  was  in  ^  hnmonr  that  morning, 
said  that  he  fell  in  a  pond  last  week,  and  that  he  was  not  going 
to  repeat  the  dose. 

"  Now  thin,  .jintlemen,  quick,  do  you  hear  ?  Fall  in  a  line 
right  down  the  j^yground."  . 

We,  in  the  goodness  of  our  hearts,  endeavoured  to  make  our 
lino  accord  with  the  corporal's  wishes ;  it  was  certainly  not  a  veiy 
straight  one,  but  it  showed  that,  at  any  rate,  we  were  not  deficient 
in  alacrity. 

After  giving  to  the  line  somewhat  the  semblance  of  a  straight 
one,  he  discovered  that  the  tallest  lads  seemed  all  to  be  in  the 
centre,  instead  of  at  the  right  fiank,  and  it  consequently  took  at 
least  ten  minutes  to  place  the  tallest  boy  (that  is.  Bunkum)  at  the 
head  of  the  line,  and  the  rest  in  proportion  to  their  size ;  for  the 
lads,  on  principle,  demurred  to  the  corporal's  decision  with  regard 
to  their  height ;  and  Jones,  who  declared  that  he  was  taller  than 
Tubbs,  would  not  be  pacified  till  he  had  fetched  a  yard-measure, 
and  had  his  length  and  that  of  our  fat  friend  fairly  tested. 
The  result,  either  from  the  fact  that  Jones  was  unaccustomed  to 
the  use  of  the  measure,  or  else  that  the  rule  was  incorrectly  marked, 
showed  Tubbs  to  be  four  feet  six,  and  Jones  six  feet  four— quite 
near  enough,  as  the  Funny  Boy  said,  for  all  practical  purposes. 
Well,  at  last,  after  several  violent  side-arm  assaults  had  occurred 
among  the  smaller  lads,  we  were  formed  into  a  straight  line,  and 
were  made  acquainted  with  the  way  to  "  fall  in." 

Bunkum  headed  the  line,  Bivers  was  placed  next,  then  came 
Eoscoe  and  Everett,  a  little  further  down  was  Finnis,  and  sepa- 
rated firom  him  by  two  other  lads  stood  Jones,  and  by  his  side 
Tubbs,  who,  in  consequence  of  the  coldness  of  the  weather  and  his 
affection  for  heat,  was  dad  in  a  large  Invemess  doak  and  an 
immense  comforter  glowing  in  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow. 

After  getting  us  into  line,  the  next  point  to  which  our  in- 
structor directed  his  attention  was  our  position;  and  in  order 
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to  give  118  some  idea  as  to  what  this  shoxdd  be,  he  shouted  out  the 
following  instmciioiis,  with  so  little  regard  to  pauses,  and  with  such 
marvellous  rapidity, that  at  the  finish  he  became  quite  red  in  the  face, 
and  had  to  pause  for  almost  a  nunute  to  recover  his  breath: — 

"  Now  jintlemen  this  is  how  you  should  stand  shoulders  square 
to  the  front  toes  well  tamed  out  so  that  your  feet  may  form  an  angle  of 
60degreeflthe  arrums  hanging  straight  downfromtheshoulders palms 
of  the  hands  flat  to  the  thig^thebody  stndghtbut  indiningforward  the 
head  erect  but  not  thrownback  and-.-the — eyes — straight — to — the 
—front." 

The  dashes  between  ihe  last  words  imply  that  the  gallant 
corporal  was  compelled  to  pause  for  a  while  (being,  like  Hamlet, 
"  somewhat  fat  and  scant  of  breath  "),  and  jerk  the  syllables  out 
as  best  he  could. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  above  lucid  words  of  command  we  all 
stared  at  our  instructor,  and  remained  in  precisely  the  same  posi- 
tion we  had  just  occupied,  except  Jones,  who  catching  the  two  words 
60  degrees,  asked  Corporal  Jackson  if  he  might  fetch  his  compass- 
box,  as  he  was  not  quite  certain  with  regard  to  the  distance  which 
should  intervene  between  his  feet,  in  order  that  they  might  form 
an  angle  of  the  dimensions  required  by  the  learned  instructor. 

This  request  was  at  once  scouted  by  Mr.  Jackson,  who  now 
showed  by  his  demeanour  that  he  was  accustomed  to  the  agreeable 
task  of  instructing  schoolboys,  for  he  sharply  reprimanded  Jones 
in  a  nice  Milesian  accent,  and  ended  by  saying  that  he  would 
stand  '*  no  sky-larking," — a  phrase  he  was  evidently  veiy  fond  of, 
for  he  made  use  of  it  on  every  available  occasion. 

Jones's  rebuff  at  once  produced  a  wholesome  effect  upon  the 
whole  line,  and  soon  our  teacher  was  enabled,  without  any  violent 
opposition,  to  put  our  bodies  in  proper  military  position  to 
make  us  "  stand  at  ease," — although  we  all  felt  it  was  about  the 
uneasiest  attitude  we  had  ever  assumed,  and  that  its  appellation 
was,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  a  mockery,  a  delusion,  and  a  snare. 
We  also  managed,  after  a  short  time,  to  spring  up  pretty  smartly 
to  "attention,"  and  endeavoured  to  make  our  eyes  stare  front,  right, 
and  left ;  although,  in  consequence  of  some  of  us  being  slightly 
oblivious  as  to  which  was  our  right  and  which  our  left  eye,  and 
others  of  our  corps  suffering  under  the  grievous  misfortune  of  not 
having  the  optic  axes  of  both  eyes  strictly  coincident,  the  result 
was  not  quite  so  satisfactory  as  would  have  justified  any  Grovem- 
ment  inspector  in  complimenting  us  on  the  precision  and  regu- 
larity with  which  we  executed  our  movements. 
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Then  the  corporal  pnt  us  through  onr  facings,  and  imparted 
instmction  in  all  the  mysteries  attendant  on  the  movements  of 
right  and  left,  right-about  and  left-abont  face.  As  it  was  the 
first  time  we  had  ever  heard  of  snch  evolutions,  perfection  could 
not,  of  course,  be  expected  from  us,  and  therefore  it  was 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  occasionally  two  boys  suddenly  in 
facing  found  themselves  face  to  face,  or  that  two  others,  by  some 
chance,  turned  their  backs  upon  each  other,  to  their  great  be- 
wilderment. 

My  pen  will  not  allow  me,  and  indeed  it  would  be  almost 
needless,  to  go  through  the  various  incidents  of  our  first  lesson 
in  drilling — ^so  I  must  make  a  trifling  jump,  and  ask  the  reader  to 
imagine  the  class  standing  in  what  is  called  "open  order"  prepara- 
tory to  going  through  those  vexy  delightful  bracing  exercises  known 
as  "  extension  motions." 

As  the  time  when  these  events  happened  is  rather  long  ago, 
I  cannot  call  to  mind  the  precise  positions  occupied  by  the  boys 
in  this  formation,  but  I  do  remember — more  particularly,  perhaps, 
in  consequence  of  the  important  results  it  produced — ^that  Tublw 
stood  in  the  front  line,  and  that  behind  him  was  Bivers,  who 
was  backed  by  his  implacable  foe  Bunkum.  A  great  deal  of  time 
was  lost  at  the  commencement  of  these  same  motions  by  a  slight 
altercation  which  ensued  between  the  instructor  and  Tubbs,  on 
account  of  the  Inverness  cloak  which  the  latter  gentleman  wore ; 
for  as  these  motions  are  principally  used  to  open  the  chest  and 
give  freedom  to  the  muscles  of  the  legs  and  arms,  it  was  pretty 
obvious  that  a  loose  doak  would  somewhat  impede  the  movements, 
and  therefore,  in  spite  of  Tubbs's  declaration  that  it  would  be  the 
death  of  him  if  he  removed  his  doak,  Corporal  Jackson  carried  his 
point,  and  the  Fat  Boy  had  to  take  off  the  garment,  and  stand 
before  the  sdiool  with  his  fine  proportions  well  developed,  in 
consequence  of  the  tightness  of  the  dothes  he  wore.  The 
extension  motions  were  then  steadily  gone  through — long  pauses 
bang  absolutely  requisite  now  and  then,  in  order  tiiat  the 
Corporal  might  put  the  arms  or  legs  of  some  dull  boy  in  their 
prop^  position — and  all  went  well  until  we  came  to  a  motion 
which  was  very  intricate,  and  which  on  this  occasion  was 
productive  of  a  most  remarkable  catastrophe — very  ludicrous 
in  itself,  but  very  serious  in  its  xdtimate  result.  We  had 
to  raise  our  arms  high  above  our  heads,  and  when  they  were 
apparently  straight,  firmly  lock  the  thumbs  within  each  other, 
taming  the  palms  of  the  hand  to  the  firont.     Then  it  was  our 
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duty  to  let  our  armfi  slowly  descend,  and  endeavour,  keeping  our 
legs  quite  straiglit,  to  touch  our  boots  with  the  tips  of  tfao 
fingers.  Bunkum,  who  was  as  usual  intent  on  playing  off  some 
spiteful  trick  upon  Eivers,  thought  that  in  this  he  saw  a  good 
opportunify;  so,  just  when  Bivers's  hands  were  about  to  touch 
his  boots,  Bunkum  gave  him  a  violent  push,  which  sent  him  full 
tilt  against  Tubbs,  whose  head  was  very  near  the  ground,  and  wha 
in  consequence  at  once  turned  a  complete  summersault,  and  was 
discovered  by  the  corporal  in  a  recumbent  position  in  front  of  the 
line,  evidentiy  quite  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  strange  atti- 
tude he  had  assumed.  The  moment  Bunkum  pushed  his  nei^- 
hour  he  had  at  once  recovered  his  own  proper  position,  and 
therefore  it  was  impossible  for  the  teacher  to  imagine  that  he 
had  been  the  author  of  Tubbs's  downfall ;  but  as  Bivers  had  not 
been  able  to  regain  his  proper  position  before  the  master's  ^es 
were  upon  him,  and  as  he  could  not  help  laughing  at  Tubbs's 
droll  attitude,  the  master  at  once  assumed  that  he  had  been  the 
culprit,  and,  probably  more  enraged  in  consequence  of  the  peal  of 
laughter  whicii  burst  from  the  boys,  demanded  almost  in  a  voice  of 
thunder  what  his  name  was. 

"  Harry  Bivers,"  waa  the  quiet  reply. 

The  name  was  at  once  entered  in  a  sort  of  orderly-book  Corporal 
Jackson  always  had  with  him,  and  Bivers  was  told  that  M.  Blanc 
should  be  informed  of  the  circumstance.  After  a  few  more  exer- 
cises, facings,  and  salutes,  the  clock  struck  the  half-hour  after  ten,, 
and  our  instructor  left  us. 

Of  course  the  main  topic  of  conversation  was  Tubbs's  mishap, 
and  many  a  joke  was  cracked  at  his  expense.  Bunkum,  probably 
thinking  that  his  share  in  the  transaction  might  ooze  out,  and  not 
relishing  the  consequences  of  such  an  event,  at  once  retired  to  the 
schoolroom,  whilst  a  group  of  boys  formed  round  Bivers  to  laugh 
with  him  at  the  joke,  and  to  administer  to  him  copious  doses  of 
'comfort  and  sympathy  in  his  affliction. 

"  Why,  Hamry,"  said  Jones,  "  what  ever  made  you  push  old 
Beer  Barrel  over  P  " 

"  Yes,"  pathetically  interposed  the  youth  who  gloried  in  that 
Bacchic  nickname ;  "  'pon  my  word  it  was  too  bad  of  you.  I  did  not 
for  the  life  of  me  know  where  I  was.  You  came  so  suddenly  on  me."^ 

"  Nonsense,  nonsense,"  replied  Bivers,  somewhat  testily ;  "  I  did 
nothing  of  the  sort.  It  was  that  brute  Bunkum  who  pushed  me. 
I  should  never  have  dreamt  of  upsetting  Tubbs." 
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"Oh,  then,  Bankam  pushed  jou  I "  exclaimed  Jones.  "  Did  he  P 
Just  like  him,  though." 

"  Ah  i  I  only  wish  he  was  here,"  continued  Birers ;  "  Td  pretty 
quicklj  tell  him  a  bit  of  my  mind." 

"  Of  course  you  would,"  said  Tubbs,  glad  to  join  in  the  abuse 
of  his  tormentor.  "  He  has  sloped.  He  is  too  mean  to  bear  the 
punishment  himself.  If  he  had  been  a  gentleman  he  woxdd  have 
told  Corporal  Jackson  at  once  that  it  was  he  who  pushed  me,  and 
not  you.  Rivers." 

«<  My  eye  I  B.  B.,"  shouted  Jones,  **  look  at  your  trousers.  Oh, 
ain't  they  torn  nicely.  Gut  away  in,  and  get  ^em  changed  before 
schooltime,  else  you  will  get  into  a  row  too." 

*'  Well,  Bivers,  I  am  sorry  for  you,"  said  Finnis,  who  had  up  till 
this  time  taken  no  part  in  the  discussion.  "  But  you  must  not  inform 
against  Bunkum,  you  know.  You  are  too  mudi  of  a  gentleman,  I 
am  sure,  to  desire  to  transgress  the  school  rules  of  honour." 

"  Of  course  I  am,"  replied  Harry,  proudly.  "  Do  you  think  Pd 
sneak  of  a  paltry  wretch  like  the  bully  P  Do  you  think  I'd  demean 
myself  to  say  to  M.  Blanc,  'Please,  sir.  Bunkum  pushed  me  P  '  Not 
I,  indeed,  I  care  nothing  about  ike  task  I  shall  have  for  it.  The 
only  thing  I  mind  is  the  vile  insult  he  has  shown  me.  But  I 
have  stood  his  underhand  conduct  too  long  already.  Yes ;  111  be 
revenged.     My  mind  is  made  up.    I'll " 

**  What  P    What  P  "  impatiently  inquired  the  bystanders. 

"  What  P  Why,  as  sure  as  my  name  is  Harry  Bivers,  I'U  chal- 
lenge Bunkum  and  make  him  fight  me." 
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yi.— THE  TUG  OF  WAB. 

The  Irish  corporal  was  as  good  as  his  word»  and  did  not 
n^lect  to  tell  M.  Blanc  that  Bivers  had  upset  our  firiend  Tabbs. 
'  Harry  accordingly  was  informed  that  he  was  to  copy  a  hundred 
lines  of  Yirgil  before  he  set  foot  on  the  playground  again. 
The  mildness  of  the  punishment  may  not  seem  altogether  in 
accordance  with  the  intensity  of  the  offence,  but  I  may  perhaps 
whisper  that  the  corporal,  who  had  taken  a  fancy  to  Bivers  for  his 
good-tempered  face  and  straightforward  manner,  represented  the 
matter  in  a  somewhat  &70urable  light  to  the  master,  who,  looking 
upon  it  as  a  boyish  freak,  accorded  to  the  delinquent  the  punishment 
just  mentioned.  Harry  never  hesitated  for  a  moment  as  to  the 
course  for  him  to  adopt  on  the  occasion,  and  even  if  he  had  done 
BO,  the  argruments  of  his  chum,  Jones,  would  soon  have  set  him 
right ;  "  for,  I  say,  look  here,  Harry,  old  chap,"  said  that  youth, 
"  you  have  a  himdred  lines  of  old '  Yirgil '  to  copy.  Well,  you  do 
them  in  less  than  an  hour,  and  it  is  done  with,  and  forgotten; 
.  but,  if  you  tell  against  Bunkum,  he  gets  the  hundred  lines— or, 
perhaps  more — and  you  get,  what  is  ten  times  worse  than  the 
task,  the  character  of  a  aneah;  and  if  that  ain't  worse  than  a 
hundred  Hues,  why,  giving  a  fellow  corkscrews  at  Spanish  Fly 
ain't  jolly, — ^that's  all." 

So  Bivers  did  his  task  joyfully,  and  then  his  thoughts  again 
recurred  to  the  threat  he  had  uttered  against  Bunkum,  and  he 
determined  in  his  mind  that  he  would  carry  out  his  intention  and 
do  his  best  to  beat  him — ay,  and  at  once  too. 

"  Now,  listen  to  reason,  Bivers,"  said  Boscoe,  who  formed  part 
of  a  group  of  four,  the  other  members  of  which  were,  besides 
Harry-— our  dear  old  fat  Tubbs,  and  Jones.  "  You  must  not  go 
straight  up  to  the  bxdly,  and  tell  him  you  want  to  fight  him.  Why, 
it  would  be  madness." 

"  And  besides,  old  chap,"  argued  Tubbs,  "  you  must  recollect 
that  he  is  a  head  taller  than  you  are,  and  that  in  case  he  licked 
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you — mind,  I  onlj  say  in  case — why,  then,  his  set  would  laugh 
at  you,  and  you  would  feel  disgusted,  and  vexed  with  your  rash 
conduct." 

**  Yes,  Hany,"  chimed  in  Jones,  hitting  him  on  the  back,  by 
way  of  giving  extra  force  to  what  he  said,  **  hide  your  time,  mj 
boy.  Let  your  anger  calm  down.  'Don't  let  your  angry  passions 
rise,'  as  Shakespeare  makes  the  down  say  in  the  tragedy  of 
'Young  Norval.'  Don't  you  give  the  first  word.  You  may  be 
sure  that  that  brute  Tom  will  have  heard  thai  you  want  to  fight 
him,  and  that  he,  convinced  of  his  superior  strength,  will  endeavour 
to  arouse  the  lion  in  you ;  then,  my  boy,  like  a  gnyhound  when 
the  leask  is  slipped,  you  can  rash  in  and  win,  glorying  in  tiie 
jnstneet  of  your  eaxan  and  ilie  sympaiky  o£  the  bset  part  of  ibe 
■ofaooL" 

So  with  theie  aErguments  the  lads  peisiuided  the  exakied 
Bxvere  to  let  his  anger  oool  down,  and  to  take  no  steps  to  punidi 
Bunkum  for  the  piesentk—- to  meet  him,  not  with  studied  oontempty 
bat  still  witii  indifference,  and  if  he,  preBuming  on  the  quiet 
ammer  in  whidi  Biveni  had  allowed  himself  to  be  puniwhed  for 
ham  own  miaikedf  riioald  aasume  an  anogsflt  air,  then,  tax  the 
first  word  of  provocation,  tiw  ideeping  lion  was  to  be  aroused,  and 
Bivers-— of  he  fdt  eonfideai«of  his  o^m  prowen— was  to  hnil  the 
haSj  finom  his  iiirane»  and  give  him  as  sound  a  timMhiiig  •■  he 
ooaM. 

And  so  for  a  time  tlie  fire  of  hate  bemt  bw,  soon,  however,  to 
be  rekindled  by  the  tordi  which  Thomoe  Bunkum  £d  not  hesitate 
to  apply  to  it  when  eeefaifiai  ofiemL 

The  summer  waa  now  tA  hand,  the  trees  had  decked  themseireB 
in  all  the  |^iy  .of  their  leafy  vestments,  the  gsrdene  had  sasimied 
their  summer  dress  of  many  colours,  and  Natne  proclaimed 
IB  an  unndstakeable  manner  to  tiie  sbhodlboy  tiiKt  theGridcet 
fifi>flyjn  had  oome. 

The  first  steps  which  the  boys  of  CSfo  Boase  took,  in  order  to 
make  their  Cricket  Club  rise,  liuanix  Iflra,  from  the  aehes  into 
wkdeh  it  had  sunk  at  the  previous  autumn,  was  to  somnum  the 
members  (of  course,  the  whole  school)  to  a  grand  oonmuttee 
meeting  convened  by  Bosooe,  the  late  preBident»  and  which  was 
to  be  held  under  the  laige  tree  in  the  Plqrgmnnd,  on  the  aeeond 
Tuesday  in ,  between  the  hours  of  two  and  three. 

Boon  the  day,  and  then  the  hour  arrived,  and  as  the  clock 
tirack  two  the  lads  trooped  in,  with  that  ittmrd  to  punetoalilj 


f  nmumosvoxB  ov  bcbool  usn, 

whkk  schoolboys  always  mamlert  on  the  oocarion  of  aaij  proeeed- 
ing  in  which  th^  take  a  personal  interest. 

The  chair — which,  bj-tke^bj,  was  a  form  co^rered  with  green 
baize — ^was  at  once  stood  upon  by  Bosooe,  near  whom  was  Jack 
Finnis,  who  in  oonseqitenoe  of  his  financial  skill  in  the  arithmetic 
class  fnllj  justified  the  Olio  House  Cricket  Club  in  choosing  him 
for  their  treasorer,  an  onarovs  post,  which  he  had  held  in  the 
most  satisfactory  manner  for  the  last  three  seasons,  and  would, 
if  he  remained,  proboMy  keep  for  as  many  mote.  To  his  right 
was  Bunkum,  who  had  been  secretary  for  the  last  season,  while 
close  to  Bosooe  were,  by  a  strange  chance,  Birers  and  Tubbs.  I 
say  strange,  for  a  bystander  would  possibly  conjectnve  that  the 
seats  were  taken  by  dK)ioe,  ffiad  that,  in  the  case  of  an  election, 
Bosooe  would  eu]^ort  has  neighbour,  and  Finnis  the  member  who 
stood  dose  to  him. 

I  must  here  digress  a  moment  to  expiain  the  duties  of  the 
TariooB  pfficers  of  'Uie  Olio  Hoose  Club. 

Bight  members  of  the  dub,  elected  by  the  school,  formed  the 
committee ;  it  was  their  duisj  to  choose  the  Eleven  of  the  school,  to 
purchase  the  yarious  articles  required  in  the  game,  and  to  arrange 
the  Matches.  The  sehodl,  from  these  eight,  elected  first  a  presi- 
dent, who  was  usually  the  best  orioketer,  and  therefore,  besides 
assuming  the  diief  position  in  the  councils  of  the  dub,  acted  as 
captain  upon  the  oecasion  of  a  Hatch.  His  power  was  rather 
of  a  negatire  tiian  a  posxtive  nature,  for  he  was  only  allowed  to 
give  a  casting-Tote  in  the  case  of  a  tie.  In  fact,  his  position 
somewhat  asaimilated  to  that  of  the  Speaker  in  the  House  of 
Oimimons ;  for  it  was  he  whose  duty  it  was  to  call  unruly  members 
to  order,  and  as  these  members  were  schoolboys,  his  Toioe  was 
often  heard. 

The  next  important  officer  was  the  treasurer,  who  kept  all  the 
money  that  might  accrue  from  subscriptions,  and  from  the  rarious 
fines  inflicted  for  slight  offances,  such  as  learing  a  bat  out  in  the 
field  all  night,  dropping  a  stump  on  the  grarel,  Ac.,  dbc.  The 
subscriptions  were  all  paid  by  the  master,  and  charged  in  the  bill 
to  the  parents  of  the  boys ;  a  plan  infinitely  preferable  to  making 
the  boys  pay  out  of  their  own  slender  stock  of  pocket  money. 

Then  came  the  secretary.  He  it  was  who  conducted  the  eor* 
respondence  of  the  Club,  who  sent  copies  of  the  Matches  to  the 
newspapers,  and  who  kept  the  key  and  had  the  charge  of  tiie 
cricket  cupboard. 

There  were  also  two  minor  officers  called  sub*secretarie8«   These 
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were  not  on  the  oommittee»biit  were  generallj  two  of  the  smaUert 
lads  in  the  school — the  dignii^  of  whose  office  rendered  them  very 
important  in  their  own  eyes,  bnt  in  nobody  else's.  Their  dnties 
consisted  in  pipe-daying  the  pads,  gloves,  and  cricket-boots  prior 
to  a  match,  and  their  pleasure  in  being  allowed  to  accompany  the 
Eleven  whenever  they  went  any  distance  to  engage  in  *'  friendly 
hostilities  **  with  anotiier  dnb.  And  now  to  resume. 
.  The  president  having  requested  the  boys  to  keep  silence — a 
request  which  they  at  once  broke  by  saying,  "  Oh,  yes,  they 
would  " — made  a  short  speech  about  the  favourable  circumstances 
under  which  they  were  likely  to  begin  the  season,  and  also  alluded 
to  facts  particularly  interesting  in  themselves,  but  which  the 
noise  the  other  boys  made  prevented  all  from  hearing.  He  then 
wound  up  by  saying  the  usual  election  of  the  committee  and 
officers  would  take  place,  and  that  therefore  he  would  abdicate  the 
chair  in  order  to  make  room,  if  the  members  desired,  for  another 
president.  An  almost  unanimous  "  No !"  proclaimed  ,that  the 
president  would  soon  be  reinstalled  in  the  chair  of  office.  Seven 
out  of  the  eight  members  who  served  on  the  committee  during  the 
former  season  were  still  at  the  school ;  they  were  at  once  re-elected, 
and  Bivers,  as  was  expected,  was  unanimously  chosen  to  fill  tlie 
vacant  seat.  The  next  task  was  to  elect  a  president.  Jones  at 
once  jumped  up,  and  placing  his  hand  on  Boscoe's  shoulder,  pro- 
posed that  he  should  be  re-elected,  and  of  course  took  the  oppor* 
tunity  of  making  a  very  humourous  speech,  which  our  space  un* 
fortunately  prevents  us  recording.  Tubbs  seconded  the  proposal, 
and  as  nobody  had  another  candidate  to  suggest,  Boscoe  was 
again  pushed  in,  or  rather  on,  the  chair  of  office.  "VTith  a  director, 
the  proceedings  now  began  in  earnest. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  the  president,  after  thanking  them  for  the 
esteem  it  appeared  they  felt  for  him.  "  We  have  now  to  elect 
a " 

Here  he  was  interrupted  by  a  ball  of  paper  that  was  thrown, 
OLot  at  him,  but  on  the  table  in  front  of  him.  It  came  so  suddenly, 
that  he  had  just  commenced  saying,  "This  is  too  bad,"  when' a 
voice  from  the  midst  of  a  group  of  boys  said,  "  Bead." 

Boscoe,  therefore,  opened  the  paper,  and  having  mastered  its 
contents,  said : — 

"  It  is  usually  the  case,  unless  some  good  reason  is  given,  to  re- 
elect the  old  officers  each  year;  but  I  &id  that  two  of  your  body 
wish  respectively  to  propose  and  second  a  candidate  for  the  secre- 
taiyship.    As  this  plan  is  likely  to  lead  to  some  slight  discosaioiiy 
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I  ahftll  postpone  it  until  we  h&Ta  re-elected  the  other  officers  of  the 
dnh,  nfaicli,  bj-tbe-by,  consiBt  only  of  the  treasnrer  and  Uie  two 
mb-Mcretoriea." 
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"  Snub-secretaries,  yon  mean/'  said  a  small  boy,  who  had 
filled  this  important  offioe,  and  had,  in  consequence  of  his  care- 
lessness, been  desuied  to  resign ;  a  request  to  which  he  had  at  once 
acceded  on  the  same  ptsnmpHe  that — **  A  well-bred  dog  walks  down 
stairs  when  he  sees  patsparations  a-foot  for  kicking  him  out." 

"  Ordai:;  ordec,**  sfaontod  the  president.  It  was  no^oed  that 
Bunkum  had  suddenly  turned  pale,  and  by  the  nervous  twitching 
of  his  mouth  that  somatfaing  had  been  said  or  done  to  affect  his 
equanimity. 

**  Well^  now,"  resumed  fhe  Preadent,  "  we  amst  choose  the 
treasurer.    I  propose  that  my  friend  Finnis  be  r»^ected." 

*'  I  ffeoond  the  proposal,'*  said  Hanlmm,  somewhat  nervously. 

**  Those  who  wish  the  Te-election  of  Mr.  Fimiis  will  be  pleased 
to  sigxiify  idle  same  in  the  uraal  ainwiai;**  contiiiiMi  tlici  pceaJdant, 
after  iSmo  ^bmetofyped  fixnn  of  pmiwediwgB^  a  sinilar  saian. 

The  aaiSien  ebration  of  aidukiiraeit  of  hands  left  bo  donbt  as 
to  the  decision  of  the  members. 

"  And  now  we  mnat  dioose  two  8id>4ecEetadaiy  geattHBeBL  I 
suppose  Digby  and  SoaiKh  are  to  be  Te-eSHted^"  said  Biak»  fpiafly, 
to  the  boys. 

The  Ix^  breaflla  ef  &e  two  little  be^  just  -mentiaai  lasfed 
with  ematina.  M  the  idea  of  the  immoae  oedbal  thiaiq(k  iJiitli 
they  were  pnaamg. 

*"  Oh,  yfl<*  shouted,  laiqpncQy,  lb  ■wwaitjca  It  mm  Hie 
custom,  t^imk  down  upm  iim  subs,  aiithiiy  win  called,iHrMbody 
oyer  tvHb«  jmmii  of  agv  aipoed  to  the  o&m. 

''Wen,  tinn,  Kgl^  wkA  Smith,  jm  saa  etiH  to  be  Aha  asb- 
secanetariM^  aaal  mind  you  da  your  mark  weL" 

A  gentle  hfanli  sufiused  iSae  disiiis  dT  the  t«D  laib,  amikmj 
meekly  anuwuid,  "  We  wiB  is  ear  lasL* 

**  And  vamj'  said  Xescoe,  ^  we Ibawa teeieot  m  eacMfcary.''  All 
the  boys  pniiEed  np  &eir  eaaa  Jit  tfaiarSBd  aipami  auddadj 
deeply  lulaiwsted  m  the  proand^ipk  -Brntkam  endweoered  to 
look  as  mumoeroMl  as  possibly  aaal  — segwH^,  as  •  ■■irtl  urof 
course,  appeared  man  -aaeaay  ftaa  ever.  ^Baokasa  asaa  &e 
secretary  laat  year?  so,  in  accoidance  «afli  the  cushaB  which  ^as 
always  prevailed  in  this  dnb,  J^  «i  -preaidentt  propose  Bmikom  as 
secretary." 

"  And  I,"  quietly  said  Finnis,  "  knowing  how  well  he  has  done 
his  duty  in  this  respect.''  A  subdued  hiss  came  firom  one  eonner 
of  the  room.  Taking  no  notice  of  this  intermptioD,  Jack  eooa- 
tinued,  *'  Second  the  proposal." 
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"  Has  anybody  another  oandidaie  to  propose  P  "  asked  Bosooe. 

"  Yes/'  shouted  a  medittm-sized  boj,  coining  forward ;  "  I  pro- 
pose Harry  Biyers  as  secretary." 

The  lad  who  spake  these  words  was  a  sharp-looking  hoy  about 
thirteen,  between  whom  and  Bnnknm  no  ftiendship  existed.  They 
were  in  the  same  class,  and  while  Bunkum  always  had  to  flounder 
through  his  work,  the  other  boy,  whose  name  was  Harv^,  gene- 
laUy  occupiMd  the  second  or  third  place  in  the  class.  The  ctisparity 
between  the  bisebs  of  the  two  lads  waa  so  veiy  apparent^  that  M. 
Blano  would  often  tell  Bunkum  that  he  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  him- 
self to  allow  such  a  little  boy  to  beat  him.  This  galled  the 
bully  to  the  quick,  and  he  therefore  during  play  hours  never 
neglected  an  opportunity  to  bully  the  little  hero  in  questiont 
James  Harvey. 

The  idea  a£  sudi  a  small  boy  thus  openly  bearding  Bunkum 
took  every  one  by  surprise,  and  while  aome  other  little  boys  in- 
Sonned  their  immediate  neighbours  that  they  would  not  be  in 
Harvey's  shoes  for  something,  others  expressed  the  same  idea  in 
aSEermt  words  by  saying  ti^t  for  the  same  sum  neither  would 
they  be  under  his  head  of  hair. 

Bunkum,  the  bnlly,  only  laughed,  but  yet  the  museleB  of  his 
mouth  twitehed  in  an  odd  manner. 

'^Oh,  yery  well,"  quietly  observed  Boscoa;  '^yon*  Harveg^, 
ptopoae  Biven*    Who  seconds  hiuL?" 

*^I  do/'  (Aneenkf  shouted  Jones,  who  I  believe  haii,  with  &e 
assistance  of  Tubbs^  aetually  indented  thia  plan,  although  quite 
mknown  to  Bivers* 

''WeD,  then  the  two  candidates  nmst  go  to  thepoU.  Who 
totes  for  BunknmP" 

About  ten  hands  were  at  once  raised,  principally  by  lads  who 
stood  dose  to  that  youth.  An  ill-natured  person,  might  perhaps 
aay  that  that  was  probably  the  reason. 

"One,  two,  three^  five,  eight  and  two,  ten,"  said  Boscoe, 
eennting  the  hands  thus  rsdsed ;  **  and  now  who  votes  for  Bivers  P 
Let  me  see— twenty,  I  declare.  Bivers,  jcxi  are  hereby  dbcted 
sesretary.    Will  you  serve  P" 

'*  With  mudi  pleasure,"  replied  Harry,  calmly. 

A  dea&ning  cheer  came  from  the  lips  of  all  the  boys  who*  dared 
thus  openly  express  their  joy,  and  the  meeting  broke  up. 

As  Bivers  passed  Bunkum,  the  bully  turning  to  Phmis,  who 
was  standing  dose  by,  said  in  a  tone  loud  enough  for  Harry  to 
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"  I  suppose  Bivers  went  round  and  bnlHed  all  the  little  diaps 
into  voting  for  him/' 

''TBen!"  exclaimed  our  hero,  turning  shaiply  round,  ''with 
your  usual  good  luck,  you  are  wrong." 

"Am  IP"  interrogatiyely  sneered  Bunkum;  "indeed,  I  must 
say  I  should  not  haye  been  surprised  to  hear  that  you  did.  It  is 
only  like  what  you  usually  do." 

"  Say,  rather,  that  it  is  one  of  your  tricks,"  said  Harry,  quickly. 
"  Look  here.  Bunkum,  I  have  not  quite  forgotten  the  affair  of  the 
drilling  lesson  yet.  I  know  well  enough  that  you  pushed  me  down 
that  day. 

"  You  lie,  you  cub ! "  shouted  Bunkum,  losing  all  control 
oyer  himself. 

"  This,  then,  to  prove  I  don't,"  exclaiming  Harry,  aiming  a 
blow  at  Bunkum's  head,  and  hitting  him  full  on  the  nose. 

At  the  commencement  of  this  chronicle  of  School  Life  I  men- 
tioned to  my  readers  that  we  rarely  exceeded  one  fight  in  the 
year. ,  It  therefore  grieves  me  very  much  to  be  compelled  to 
describe  one,  but  I  am  sure  that  I  i^ould  not  be  doing  my  duty 
as  a  chronicler  of  events  if  I  did  not  teU  you  at  least  something 
about  this  encounter,  which  was  talked  about  for  years  after  it 
occurred.  But  I  must  warn  you  that  my  account  will  be  brie£ 
No  pleasure  can  be  derived  from  an  accurate  report  of  the  bumps 
on  the  faces  of  the  combatants,  of  the  the  heavy  body-blows  given 
by  one,  and  of  the  way  they  were  parried  by  the  other,  how 
Bivers  drew  first  blood,  and  how  Bunkum  got  first  knock-down 
blow,  how  Tubbs  and  Jones  supported  Harry,  and  sponged  lus 
face  assiduously,  and  how  no  less  than  five  boys  (all  little  ones, 
however)  performed  the  same  kindly  offices  for  Bunkum.  Details 
such  as  these  rather  degrade  books  which  profess  to  hold  up  to 
nature  the  mirror  of  School  Life. 

Bunkum  at  once  returned  the  blow  which  Bivers  had  levelled 
at  him.  And  now  the  boys  gather  round  and  watch  with  eager 
eyes  every  movement  of  the  two  combatants.  The  disparity 
between  their  height  is  plainly  apparent.  Bunkum  seems  almost 
a  head  taller  than  his  rival,  who  with  brow  knit  and  fists  doubled 
watches  his  antagonist  with  the  glare  of  a  lion.  After  a  manner 
peculiar  to  boys,  they  fight  in  a  very  roundabout  fiishion. 
Bunkum  almost  tucks  in  his  head,  and  works  his  aims  round 
somewhat  like  the  sails  of  a  windmill;  while  Bivers,  'tis  true, 
keeps  his  head  up,  but  yet  hits  wildly  and  loosely.  Thus  for  a 
time  they  seem  to  saw  the  air  and  scarcely  touch  each  other—* 
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or  at  most  lightly,  until  Hany,  by  almost  a  fluke,  dashes  his 
fist  into  Tom's  face,  hits  his  nose,  and  sees  as  a  aequUv/r  a  drop 
of  blood  on  the  gronnd.  This  arouses  Bunknm,  and  he  now 
becomes  cautioos.  After  pawing  the  air  wUdlj  for  a  time  he 
whirls  round  his  arms  again  until  somehow  Bivers  runs  his  head 
against  ono  of  them  with  such  force  that  he  drops  upon  the 
ground.  At  this  Bunkum  smiles  sardonically,  while  Hany's 
firiends  raise  him,  and  endeayour  by  an  application  of  a  sponge 
to  restore  him  as  £ar  as  they  can  to  a  state  of  calmness.  Soon 
he  rises,  and  again  prepares  to  rush  upon  his  foe,  who  elated  at 
the  luck  which  has  just  attended  his  efforts  to  vanquish  a  hated 
rival,  becomes  careless,  and  therefore  receives,  one  directly  after 
the  other,  two  stinging  blows  from  Bivers,  one  on  the  chest,  the 
other  on  the  mouth.  These  ceftainly  at  once  bring  him  to  his 
senses,  and  his  arms  soon  cease  their  rotatory  movements,  and 
commence  moving  straight  from  the  shoiilders. 

Grinding  his  teeth  and  scowling  fiercely,  he  awaits  the  on- 
slaught, and,  just  as  Bivers  comes  within  hitting  distance,  he 
jumps  forward,  and  directing  a  blow  full  at  his  face  knocks  him 
dean  off  his  legs.  Great  is  the  consternation  expressed  on  the 
faces  of  the  lads,  including  even  that  of  the  usually  placid  and 
emotionless  Tubbs.  Jones,  however,  who  takes  a  cheering  view  of 
everything  whispers  to  Harry. 

"  Cheer  up,  old  boy,  and  youll  win  yet.  He  is  awfully  blown. 
Just  you  keep  calm,  and  look  where  you  hit,  and  youll  soon 
knock  him  out  of  time." 

And  so  Harry  does  keep  calm,  and  as  he  remains  still,  Bunkum 
grows  wild,  until,  taking  advantage  of  his  foe's  ^ntle  retreat,  he 
lunges  out  a  fierce  blow,  which  Harry  dexterously  guards  with  his 
sinister  fist,  whilst  with  the  other  he  dashes  in  such  a  fierce  blow 
upon  Bunkum's  nose  as  to  make  that  worthy  at  once  shout 
"  0-o-o-h !"  in  a  prolonged  manner,  and  dive  into  his  pocket  for 
his  handkerchief.  Nothing  alarms  a  boy,  and  perhaps  a  man, 
so  much  as  the  sight  of  his  own  blood.  This  Bunkum  knows ;  of 
this  fact  the  other  lads  are  also  aware.  The  spirits  therefore  of 
Hariry 's  partisans — almost  the  whole  school — rise  with  the  occasion, 
and  gladness  again  reigns  supreme  within  them. 

Bunkum's  fwrve  has  now  almost  left  him.  He  is  fain  to  pause 
every  now  and  then,  to  wipe  the  blood  firom  his  nose.  His  blows, 
too,  are  weak,  whilst  Harry,  Antseus-like,  seems  to  have  acquired 
fresh  strength  from  having  kissed  Mother  Tellus  twice,  and  appears 
determined  not  to  be  beaten.    But  he  now  becomes  too  sanguine, 
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aad  soaieelj  beeds  the  Hows  wbiek  Bvakua  ddivan,  aWiangii, 
being  on.  tlie  body,  they  tell  oonndembl j  upon  bis  powen  of  «b- 
dnranoe.  Soon  be  has  Teaeon  to  regret  hie  oarelfiBSBesB,  ibr  Hue 
baUy*  nerving  all  bk  abnoflt-ahattered  atrengtb  for  one  effort, 
deliYen  another  atnmiing  blow  -wiih.  aueh  gpood  effect  as  again  to 
flcnd  Bivem  clean  ofiT hie  lege.  Onoa niore,.boweirery  bereriTee,.  and 
eomee  up,  desperately  blown  'tis  tnie ;  while  bis  antaganist^aJaioat 
overcome  by  the  abode  of  the  last  cancaaBion,  seems  so  weak  thai, 
to  speak  byperfoo]ically»  yoa  might  blow  him  awmy  like  a  father. 
This  Jones  pereeEvee,  and  therefore  as  he  sends  Bivers  np  be  says 
to  him,  "  Braee  all  your  efforts,  Baixy.  Give  him  one  more  blow 
tin  the  nose,  and  he  is  beaten.''  So  Biven,  as  calmly  as  be  can, 
wttits  till  Bunkum  draws  near;  then  witih  a  vldlant  effint  he ahaost 
jumps  off  the  ground,  and  rasas  his  fist  with  all  bis  force  agaiimt 
the  bully's  nose.  The  crimson  stnam  goabee  forth,  and  Bnnknm 
sinks  on  the  ground,  fiiintly  uttering  the  three  words, — 

"  I  give  in." 

Ab  he  delivers  the  last  word,  the  edbodroom-door  bursts  open, 
and  in  a  voice  of  thunder  M.  Bhuic  shouts  out»—- 

**  What  does  this  aU  meanP" 
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Vin.— "  BEEAKING-UP." 

At  length  the  last  days  of  the  Half-jear  came,  and  a  buzz 
of  excitement  pervaded  the  whole  school,  for  on  Thursday,  the 
20th  July,  pleasure  was  to  be  heaped  on  pleasure.  In  the 
morning  the  prizes  were  to  be  given  away,  at  one  o'clock  the  boys 
were  invited  to  partake  of  a  cold  collation ;  and  at  two  they  were 
to  leave  Clio  House  for  home. 

There  was,  moreover,  much  mystery  attached  to  the  Examina- 
tion. Although  Bivers  and  Finnis  had  each  obtained  the 
same  numbers  in  their  class,  yet  it  was  by  no  means  certain 
that  they  would  each  receive  a  similar  prize ;  for  as  Finnis  was 
about  to  leave  the  school  for  Cambridge,  it  was  deemed  probable 
by  many  that  M.  Blanc  would  give  him  a  better  prize  than  he 
would  to  Rivers,  as  the  latter  was  certain  of  obtaining  the  first 
prize,  without  much  difficulty,  during  the  ensuing  half-year. 

Our  readers  will  have  noticed  that  our  friend  the  Funny  Boy 
had  once  or  twice  kept  pretty  close  to  the  two  first  lads,  and 
therefore  they  will  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  Jones  was 
third  in  the  school,  while  honest  Dick  Boscoe,  who  unfortunately, 
owing  to  the  important  parts  played  by  Bivers,  Finnis,  and 
Bunkum,  seldom  figures  in  this  story,  managed  by  dint  of 
perseverance  to  obtain  the  first  place  in  the  second  class. 
Harvey,  the  small  boy  who  had  proposed  Eivers  as  secretary,  was 
first  in  the  third  class,  while  Tom  Bunkum  was  first  at  the  other 
end.  Little  Bigby  (thanks,  perhaps,  to  the  coaching  he  had  re- 
ceived from  Bivers  and  some  of  the  other  boys)  was  actually  third 
in  the  same  class.  The  only  other  point  of  mystery  that  remained 
to  be  solved  was  the  name  of  the  probable  winner  of  the  silver 
medal  given  for  good  conduct.  On  this  subject  no  two  boys 
agreed,  and  although  many  actually  thought  that  Bivers  would 
obtain  it,  still  the  more  general  opinion  was  that  Finnis's  name 
would  be  engraved  upon  it,  particularly  as  he  was  about  to  leave, 
and  to  resume  his  studies  at  Cambridge. 
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The  last  Mondaj  in  the  half-year  was  designated  as  "  Bumping 
Monday/'  for  Clio  House  was  essentiallj  an  old-fashioned  sdiool 
in  adhering  to  some  of  those  peculiar  customs  which  tradition  has 
carefhllj  handed  down  from  one  generation  of  hoys  to  another* 
alheit  slightly  impaired  by  age  and  change. 

The  meaning  of  the  term  *'  Bumping  Monday  "  was,  that  on 
this  particular  day  the  hoys  wcfre  accustomed  to  bump  any  lad 
who  had  rendered  himself  obnoxious  during  the  half-year.    The 
procedure  in  such  cases  was  aa  follows : — Oub  boy  would  hold  the 
victim  by  his  arms,  while  two  others  would  seize  his  legs,  and  then 
getting  him  in  a  horizontal  position,  with  his  face  towards  the 
sky,  the  torturers  would  drop  him  sharply  gnce  or  twice  on  the 
parallel  bars,  or  whirl  him  against  the  side  of  the  swing,  as  their 
inclination  prompted.     At  the  end  of  the   present  half-year, 
however,  there  was  no  delinquent  on  whom  the  boys  sought  to  vent 
their  pent-up  wrongs,  except  Bunkum,  and  he  perhaps  knowing 
that  tiie  sensation  enjoyed  by  the  bumpee  in  this  recreation  was 
by  no  means  agreeable,  wisely  kept  aloof  in  the  schoolroom,  by 
the  side  of  a  master  almost  all  day,  and  thus  evaded  the  indig* 
nity.     His  escape  was,  nevertheless,  a  particularly  narrow  one, 
for  just  before   three  o'clock  school,  one  boy  (probably  recol- 
lecting the  grudge  he  had  nursed  against  the  buHy  for  some  time) 
suddeSoly  rushed  into  tke  room  and  informed  him  that  M.  Blanc 
wanted  to  speak  to  him.    Then,  as  soon  as  he  reached  the  steps 
which  led  from  the  playground  to  M.  Blanc's  studio,  this  lad — 
Smith,  by  the  way — shouted  out,  **  Boys,  here's  Bunkum,  at 
last;  let's  bump  him!"     But  before  the  lads  could  lay  hold  of 
him,  Tom  rushed  past   Smith,  and  ran  into  the  school-room 
as  fast  as  his  legs  could  carry  him.     In  spite  of  their  inalnHtjr 
to  bump  him,  however,  the  boys  did  not  hesitate  to  say  several 
very  unpleasant  things  as  he  sat  at  his  desk  in  the  school- 
room;  so  that,  altogether,  Bunkum  was  not  particularly  flonj 
when  "  Bumping  Monday  "  came  to  an  end.    Tom  had  not  much 
to  fear  from  the  time-honoured  customs  of  l^e  two  following  days* 
as  their  object  was  to  annoy  the  master  more  thftn  any  of  the  hoys. 
The  Tuesday  was  called  "  Crib-crust,"  and  on  ibis  day  the  boys 
were  expected  to  pocket  the  crusts  of  theit  bread  at  meal  times.  The 
advantages  to  be  gained  by  this  exploit  were  however  somewhat 
difficult  to  arrive  at,  for  as  soon  as  the  lads  had  told  each  other 
how  many  crusts  they  had  cribbed,  the  spofls  thus  obtainod 
Were  either  eaten  or  tlurown  away. 

Btadies  for  the  half-year  came  to  an  end  at  Aiur  o'clock  in  the 
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aAeznooa  of  the  Toesda j,  and  the  boys  were  allowed  to  play 
cricket  in  the  field  until  eight  o'clock.  Diuring  this  day  the 
arrangements  for  the  ATinnal  Match  between  old  and  preaent  boye 
were  conduded,  and  it  was  definitely  setUed  that  it  should  be 
played  at  Kennington  Oval,  on  Thursday,  the  37th  July*  By 
4idopting  this  date,  Boscoe,  the  president,  would  be  able  to  eount 
on  the  services  of  the  whole  sehool  eleven,  as  he  knew  that  at  tii«(b 
time  not  one  of  them  would  haye  left  town.  Great  interest  was 
uttaohed  to  the  match ;  for  during  the  twelve  years  in  which  it 
had  hem  played,  the  old  members  had  won  ei^t  matches,  two  had 
been  drawn,  and  two  had  been  won  by  the  boys.  In  consequence, 
however,  of  the  aco^psion  to  their  ranks  of  such  a  good  player  as 
Biivers,  the  boys  almost  ventured  to  hope  that  the  tide  of  victory 
would  be  turned  this  year  in  their  favour,  although  strange  reports 
had  reached  the  school  anent  the  strength  of  the  other  £21even, 
which,  it  was  asserted,  numbered  in  its  ranks  members  of  th(9 
Universities,  as  well  as  youths  who  played  in  the  elevens  of  the 
pnUic  schools. 

On  Wednesday,  the  last  day  but  <Hie  of  the  half,  the  boys  did 
not  rise  till  half-past  seven — an  unusually  late  hour  for  a  school- 
boy ;  and  after  breakfast  Uiey  were  aJJowed  to  amuse  themselves  as 
they  listed  during  the  whole  day,  except  whei^  summoned  away  to 
superintend  the  packing  of  their  trunks,  a  task  which  was  conducted 
nxider  the  immediate  supervision  of  Madame  Blene  aided  by 
several  of  the  domestics.  A  good  part  of  the  znoming  was  therefore 
opeujpied  in  packing  up  books,  clearing  out  desks,  and  tying  sundry 
odds  and  ends,  su^  as  old  pencils,  penholders,  stamps,  polished 
pebbles,  &e.,  into  parcels^  in  order  that  they  might  be  placed  in 
the  trunks  without  first  undeigoing  a  cnstom-houae  search  at  the 
hands  of  those  ia  authority.  An  odd  custom  was  observed  on 
the  packing  day,  aJthoogh  from  iU  nature  it  was  alknost  in  the 
throes  of  death,  and  would  probably  expire  as  soon  as  the  firamers 
Off  it  had  left.  This  Wednesday  had  been  known  for  a  long  time 
as  "  Out-button  Wednesday,"  a  day  on  which  each  boy  was 
expected  to  procure  as  many  buttons  as  he  could,  either  by  cutting 
them  off  his  own  clothes  or  else  from  the  garments  of  any  other 
boys  he  could  lay  his  hands  on.  It  may  easily  be  imagined  that  the 
sadden  disappearance  of  buttons  from  different  parts  of  a  boy's 
clothes  was  a  drcumstance  likely  to  lead  to  awkward  results,  as  £gu: 
as  the  comfort  of  the  wearer  and  the  appearance  of  his  garments 
were  concerned ;  and  therefore  the  boys  did  all  they  could  to  keep 
•out  of  the  way  of  those  who  practised  this  delectable  amnseTn/gntiy 
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partidxlarly  as  an  awkward  coup  would  occasionally  result  in  the 
pantomimic  disappearance  of  part  of  the  boy's  dotiies  as  well  as 
the  bnttons  that  supported  them  in  their  proper  position. 

These  three  costoms  that  I  haye  mentioned  as  pertaining  to  the 
last  days  of  the  half-year  may  be  taken  as  a  tolerably  fair  ex- 
ample of  the  absnrd  nature  of  some  of  the  old  institutions  which 
boys  favour,  as  being  "  such  jolly  fun."  Perhaps,  however,  the 
most  ridiculous  and  improper  of  all  such  is  the  one  known  as 
<<  fagging/'  a  custom  so  barbarous  and  so  utterly  opposed  to  all 
English  ideas  of  liberty,  that  I  wonder  it  has  been  tolerated 
so  long.  It  is,  however,  at  the  present  time  confined  to  only  a 
few  public  schools ;  and  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  before  long 
we  shall  aU  have  the  gratification  of  numbering  it  among  the 
things  of  the  past.  By  what  right  forsooth  has  a  boy,  because 
he  is  a  few  years  older,  or  knows  a  few  more  problems  in  EucHd 
than  another  lad,  to  hold  the  latter  in  subjection,  and  to  make  him 
perform  all  sorts  of  menial  duties  such  a^  we  should  not  even 
expect  from  our  paid  servants  P  A  young  lad  on  leaving  home 
generally  has  his  cup  of  misery  suj£ciently  fuU  at  finding  himself 
in  the  midst  of  a  lot  of  strangers ;  and  yet,  where  fagging  prevails, 
his  sufferings  are  still  further  to  be  i^;gravated  by  a  big  bully, 
who  insists  that  his  junior  shall  perform  any  absurd  task  that  he 
may  choose  to  impose  on  him. 

But  to  return  to  ''  Out-button  Wednesday."  I  have  said  that 
this  absurd  custom  was  dying  out,  and  in  fact,  except  among  a 
few  of  the  lads,  it  was  now  scarcely  practised  at  all.  Tom  Bunkrun 
was  a  great  hand  at  this  amusement,  and  by  the  laws  of  the  game 
he  had  a  right  to  cut  buttons  off  anybody's  clothes,  if  he  could, 
while  alter  the  deed  was  done  the  unfortunate  victim  had  no 
right  to  retaliate  in  any  way.  Thus  Bivers  found  himself  miwts 
a  few  buttols  towards  the  end  of  the  day ;  but  as  several  other 
lads  were  in  the  same  predicament,  they  all  made  light  of  the^ 
loss,  and  treated  the  affair  as  a  capital  joke,  much  to  the  disgust 
of  Bunkum,  who  had  wished  that  they  would  be  in  a  great  rage 
with  him,  as  he  knew  that  by  the  laws  of  the  school  they  would 
be  unable  to  get  redress. 

The  day,  like  all  days  when  boys  have  no  work  to  do,  was 
very  dull  indeed,  and  seemed  so  long  and  wearisome  that  they 
thought  it  would  never  come  to  an  end.  In  the  afternoon  there- 
fore, in  order  to  create  some  kind  of  excitement,  a  single-wicket 
match  in  the  field  was  arranged  between  Bivers  and  Jones  on  one 
side,  and  Boscoe  and  Bunkum  on  the  other. 
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Boscoe  went  in  first,  whilst  Biyers  bowled,  and  Jones  stood 
long-ofP.  Now,  Dick  the  president  was  a  capital  bat,  perhaps  the 
best  in  the  school,  but  he  excelled  more  in  back  play  and  leg-hits 
than  forward  drives.  Birers  bowled  round  hand.  His  pace  was 
not  very  fast,  but  he  knew  the  advantage  of  pitching  the  ball  well 
up,  and  thus  he  usually  took  wickets ;  for  when  a  player  sees  a 
ball  pitched  up  so  far  as  to  make  him  hesitate  whether  he  can 
play  forward  or  whether  he  ought  to  play  back  hit,  he  generally 
goes  wrong,  and  often  loses  his  wicket.  The  second  ball  that 
Bivers  bowled,  Dick  cut  graceftilly,  but  unfortunately  it  went 
behind  the  wicket,  and  therefore  no  runs  could  be  scored  off  it. 
The  next  six  balls  were  well  on  the  stumps,  and  it  was  as  much  as 
Boscoe  could  do  to  keep  them  away  from  his  wicket.  *  This  per- 
severance had  the  effect  of  making  Master  Harry  bowl  rather 
loosely,  and  the  result  was  that  in  a  short  time  Boscoe  by  a 
vigorous  effort  drove  the  ball  over  Harry's  head  for  three — a 
wonderful  hit,  and  equal  to  a  sixer  at  double  wicket.  Boscoe  now 
began  to  make  runs  quickly ;  he  got  two  for  a  hit  to  square  leg, 
which  just  kept  on  the  right  side  of  tbe  stump.  Then  he  scored 
another  two  for  a  cut  to  cover-point ;  next,  a  single  to  long-on ;  and 
then  Harry,  bracing  himself  up,  bowled  him  by  a  splendid  shooter. 
So  Boscoe  was  out  after  scoring  8.  It  was  now  Bunkum's  turn.  He 
was  noted  for  rather  an  affected  style  of  defence.  He  liked  to  cut 
balls  or  to  poke  them  to  slip  or  to  third  man ;  but  he  scarcely  ever 
drove  a  ball  properly.  The  first  ball  he  received  was  wide.  The 
second  he  played  to  slip,  and  of  course  no  run  was  obtained. 
Then  Bivers,  who  (like  a  good  cricketer)  played  with  his  head  as 
well  as  his  hands,  gave  him  almost  a  full-pitch,  which  he  hit  right 
into  the  air  to  long-off^  where  Jones  was  standing.  When  the 
Funny  Boy  saw  it  coming  he  jumped  into  the  air  in  a  most 
grotesque  manner,  shouting,  "Now  then, Butter-fingers,"  and  in  the 
most  adroitly  gauche  manner,  let  it  slip  through  his  fingers ;  then, 
just  as  it  touched  the  ground,  he  kicked  it  up  in  the  air  and 
caught  it  with  one  hand,  amidst  shouts  of  laughter  and  applause. 
So  one  side  was  out  for  nine  runs.  No  time  was  lost  between  the 
innings,  and  in  a  short  time  Bivers  appeared  at  the  wicket  to  the 
very  fast  bowling  of  Boscoe,.  who  put  his  field  at  cover-point.  It 
seemed  almost  impossible  to  hit  such  bowling  in  front  of  the 
wicket ;  nevertheless,  Bivers  after  playing  six  balls  met  a  long-hop 
that  was  coming  in  from  leg,  and  pushed  it  with  all  his 
might  to  long-on  for  three.  Had  anybody  been  there  he  would 
only  have  scored  one ;  but  as  Tom  Bunkum  had  to  run  all  the 
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way  ronnd  firom  coyer-point,  he  maBoged  to  soora  the  number  just 
mentioned  with  the  greatest  ease.  Boeooe  hereupon  put  Bunkum 
at  long-on ;  but  the  next  ball  the  dodgy  Harry  hit  to  oorer-point, 
and  made  two  more.  This  apparently  so  elated  him  that  be  hit 
hard  at  the  next  ball — a  bailer, —  and,  as  a  result,  off  dropped  the 
two  bails,  and  Bivers  was  out  with  five  as  a  total  Jones  followed, 
but  before  be  began  he  vowed  he  eould  not  play,  as  the  son  waa 
in  his  way ;  but  when  it  was  suggested  to  him  that  the  son  was 
behind  his  back,  he  playfully  retorted  that  he  mistook  Boscoe*B 
golden  nob  for  the  sun,  and  thence  the  error. 

At  this,  there  waa  a  general  laugh,  in  whioh  eren  Diek  joined, 
although  at  the  same  time  he  told  Jones  that  he  intended  to  bowl 
him  first  balL  And  he  was  right  too,  £ot  the  very  first  he  d»- 
livered  kaodced  the  leg-stomp  out  of  the  ground.  The  Funny  Boy 
sadly  regretted  hia  joke,  for  ^e  boys  laughed  at  him  for  a  couple  of 
minutes  at  least,  while  Boseoe  patted  him  on  ths  back  and  aggra* 
Yated  hia  misery  by  teUing  him,  with  much  grayity,  thatbe  ahwild 
have  to  take  his  name  out  of  the  eleven  if  he  did  not  plaj  better 
in  future. 

Boacoe  now  took  the  bat  again*  and  aoored  six  in  a  steady  man- 
ner before  Rivers  bowled  him  off  hia  pads.  Bunkum,  too,  made 
five  by  a  drive  past  Jonea  lor  two»  and  three  ainglea  to  the  oC 
Total,  eleven.  Total  ci  both  innings  nineteen.  So  Biyos  and 
Jones  had  to  make  fifteen  to  win ;  a  hard  task  at  single  wicket  and 
off  such  bowling  as  Bosooe's.  Bivers  began  by  playing  a  ball  past 
the  bowler  for  which  he  scored  one ;  then  he  jdayed  five  or  six 
baUs  steadily.  Next  he  got  a  square-leg  hit  for  two;  then  cane 
another  lot  of  well-jHtohed  balk.  Then  Harry  made  two  of  a 
cover-point  hit ;  then  a  fine  drive  off  a  swift  ball  for  one.  A  few 
minutes  later,  he  neatly  cut  a  ball  on  the  right  aide  of  the  wicket 
for  two;  and  then,  afiw  playing  some  shooters  and  bailers  in  ackaa 
manner,  he  hit  a  sky  w  to  k»g-on,  where  Bunkum  was  standingi 
and  was  caught  by  that  gentleman  after  makingeightruns.  So  Joims 
had  seven  to  make  in  order  to  win  the  game,  which  had  now  become 
very  exciting.  The  Funny  Boy  b^gan  well,  for  the  second  ball 
he  hit  right  across  his  wicket  for  two,  and  when  expostulated 
with  for  h^  bad  play,  he  replied  that  it  waa  the  Harrow  drive,  and 
a  style  which  only  good  {layers  could  adopt.  The  next  hit  ha 
made  was  ereaoi  more  remarkable.  The  ball  came  to  leg,  and  Janes 
awinging  his  bat  behind  him  on  the  right  side,  managed  to  tip  it 
and  send  it  to  square-leg  for  two.  The  excitement  now  was 
intense.    Boys  pc^ed  each  other  in  the  back  and  ribe,  stamped 
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on  the  gronncl:  Hke  ckildTen  in  a  paMioii»  and  apploaded  Jonet 
to  the  skies.  Their  delight  too  was  iaoreaaed  when  Boscoe*. 
rather  irritated  by  the  Fnimy  Boy's  reeirtaiLce,  howled  a  wide.  A 
little  later  on,  Jones  played  a  ball  back  to  the  bowler,  which  Boeooo 
let  slip  through  his  legs.  Away  darted  Jones^  and  managed  te> 
leaoh  the  bowling  stamp  jnst  as  Bonkani  pidced  np  the  ball.  "Throw 
it  np,  Tom,"  shonted  Bosooe.  And  so  he  did;  but  cklier  from  excite- 
ment or  nnskilfnlness  the  ball  fell  a  conpile  of  leet  off  the  stomps. 
I^ow,  Boscoe  began  to  bowl  l&Mter  than  ever  :  so  fast  indeed,  that 
the  fonrth  baU  after  the  oooorrence  of  Tom's  lailnre  he  broke  the 
leg-stomp  dean  in  ha]f«  **  Well  played,  Jones  ! "  ezdaimed  all  the 
bi^.  "A  tie  match !  Look,  BiTers  made  ei^t»  and  Jones  haa 
made  six.    !Fonrteen  and  five  are  nineteen.     Capital  1 " 

This  single-wicket  match  managed  to  while  away  the  time  nntil 
tea  was  ready.  After  that  meal  the  boys  adjoorned  to  the  field 
and  formed  a  group  under  the  old  oak-tree  in  the  comer.  Here 
they  chatted  at  their  ease  about  matters  interesting  to  the  school- 
boy.  All  old  grudges  were  forgotten,  and  Baren  and  Bnnknm, 
Tnbbs  and  Finnis,  conversed  cheerily,  and  with  all  the  semblance  of 
friendship.  Several  little  presents,  such  as  a  knife,  a  book,  a  famous 
penholder,  a  oricket-ball,  ^c,  were  made  to  Finnis,  as  he  was  going 
to  leave ;  while  he,  in  return  to  these  expreseionB  of  good  feeling, 
promised  to  write  to  all  l^e  boys,  and  never  to  forget  the  pleasant 
time  he  had  spent  at  Clio  House.  Jones  was  veiy  pressing  in 
asking  him  to  give  him  a  lock  of  his  hair,  but  as  that  exasperating 
youth  said  he  wanted  it  to  make  a  doormat  with,  the  request  was 
refused,  accompanied  by  a  smart  tap  on  the  ear,  ftr  which  Jones 
thanked  him,  and  said  he  would  regard  the  ho«  jutft  given  him  as 
a  mark  of  friendship.  And  so  the  boys  rattled  on,  laughing  and 
jesting,  until  the  sinking  of  the  sun  and  the  sound  of  liie  bell 
warned  them  that  it  was  time  to  return  to  the  schoolroom,  and 
join  in  the  evening  prayers  for  the  hurt  time  that  half-year. 

Bunkum  strongly  wished  to  get  np  a  good  bolster  match  for  the 
last  night,  but  the  other  boyS)  knowing  how  great  an  objeotion  their 
master  had  to  such  bellicose  encounters,  and  feeling  that  it  was 
'^^if<^g  to  give  him  any  annoyance,  when  he  was  occupied  with  his 
accounts  and  the  half-yearly  reports  of  the  boys,  deblared  one  and 
all  that  they  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  and  tiiat  if  Bunkum 
wanted  to  bolster  he  must  needs  contend  with  the  bedposts. 

At  eight  next  morning  the  elated  boys  rose,  and  all,  dressed  in 
their  best,  sauntersd  about  the  playground  until  breakfast  time. 
As  soon  as  that  meal  was  over,  the  gardeners  and  coachman  of  the 
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establishment  bronght  large  pots  of  choice  flowers  into  the  school- 
TOom»  and  by  decorating  the  gaseliers  and  clock  made  the  old  place 
look  quite  fresh  and  smart.  At  half-past  ten  the  boys  were  all 
nshered  into  their  places,  and  then  in  came,  one  by  one,  the  fonr 
resident  masters,  all  of  whom,  being  popular  with  the  boys,  were 
greeted  with  loud  cheers  as  they  appeared.  After  a  short  pause, 
two  of  the  boys,  wno  had  been  previously  summoned  for  the 
purpose,  entered,  bearing  between  them  a  large  basket  covered 
with  a  green  cloth.  This  they  carried  to  the  end  of  the  room, 
and  then  resumed  their  places,  whilst  two  of  the  masters  proceeded 
to  place  its  contents  upon  the  desks,  which  had  been  raised  and 
covered  with  baize  so  as  to  form  a  table  on  which  the  prizes  might 
be  laid.  As  soon  as  they  had  been  deposited  in  their  proper 
positions,  a  boy  who  had  been  standing  at  the  door  rushed  into 
the  room,  and  shouted  "  Silence  !"  Instantly  all  the  boys  roee. 
In  a  few  seconds  more  a  rustling  of  silk  was  heard  on  the  stair- 
case, and  in  came  Madame  Blanc,  leading  by  the  hand  her  little 
son,  a  flaxen*haired  lad  six  years  old,  and  followed  by  her  daughter. 

As  soon  as  they  appeared,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  boys  knew  no 
bounds,  and  cheers  upon  cheers  reverberated  through  the  spacious 
schoolroom,  until  the  small  procession  had  taken  up  the  position 
allotted  to  it  at  the  end  of  tiie  room.  But  if  the  cheers  for  the 
masters  and  Madame  Blanc  had  been  uproarious,  by  what  word 
can  I  designate  those  which  greeted  M.  Blanc  as  he  i^peared  wiUi 
his  Eeport  under  his  arm  P  Not  content  with  shouting,  the  boys 
stamped  on  the  ground,  slammed  their  desks,  and  by  all  sorts  of 
unearthly  noises  endeavoured  to  show  their  revered  master  how 
deeply-rooted  was  the  attachment  which  his  kindness  and  good 
treatment  had  planted  in  their  hearts. 

As  soon  as  silence  was  obtained,  M.  Blanc  proceeded  to  read  Lis 
Eeport,  in  which  he  stated  that  the  conduct  and  attention  to  studies 
shown  by  his  pupils  generally  during  the  half-year  had  been  very 
satisfactory.  At  this  the  cheering  was  again  lustily  renewed. 
Then,  afber  delivering  himself  of  several  short  essays  in  sucoessiony 
the  respective  titles  of  which  might  have  been,  "  On  the  Advan- 
tages of  a  Good  Education,''  "On  the  Duty  of  Obedience  to  those 
placed  in  Authority  over  us,"  and  so  forth,  he  proceeded  to  indi* 
vidualize  those  who  had  been  the  most  successful  in  the  different 
branches  of  study. 

AH  our  special  friends'  names,  with  the  exception  of  Bonkuin, 
were  mentioned  several  times ;  but  as  Tom's  name  had  never  been 
mentioned  once  in  the  category  during  the  eight  distributions  of 
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prizes  at  which  he  had  assisted,  he  had  bj  this  time  grown  calloas 
to  the  fact  of  his  name  being  conspicuous  by  its  absence,  and  had 
come  to  regard  the  proceedings  with  an  air  of  the  xftmost  indiffer- 
ence. After  M.  Blanc  had  thus  mentioned  the  names  of  most  of 
the  leading  boys,  he  proceeded  to  make  his  remarks  touching 
good  conduct ;  and  with  r^ard  to  the  silyer  medal  for  the  best- 
conducted  lad  during  the  half*year,  he  spoke  thus  :-^ 

"  You  will  all,  I  am  sure,  gentlemen,  be  glad  to  hear  that  I 
haye  resolved  to  award  the  silver  medal  to  John  Finnis  for 
uniform  good  conduct  during  the  half-year  just  concluded. 
(Cheers.)  He  is,  I  am  sony  to  say,  about  to  leave  this  school, 
where  his  conduct  and  constant  application  to  study  during  the 
last  four  years  have  affi>rded  myself  and  his  masters  the  greatest 
satisfaction.  TJua  medal  he  will  keep,  I  trust,  as  a  token  of  the 
high  esteem  I  bear  for  him,  and  will  look  upon  it  not  so  much  as 
a  reward  for  his  conduct  during  the  last  six  months,  but  as 
a  testimonial  of  the  satisfactory  manner  in  which  he  has  behaved 
during  the  whole  time  he' has  been  under  my  roof.  (Loud  cheer- 
ing.) While  upon  this  subject  I  may  also  mention  the  satis- 
faction with  which  I  have  generally  noticed  the  conduct  of 
one  who  has  so  lately  come  among  us  ("  That's  you,  Harry," 
whispered  Jones).  Henry  Bivers — (here  he  was  interrupted  by 
prolonged  cheers) — during  the  short  time  he  has  been  here, 
has  afforded  me  great  satisfaction,  and  if  it  had  not  been  for 
his  conduct  at  the  drilling  lesson,  and  subsequently  in  a  matter 
of  a  more  serious  nature,  I  should  have  given  him  a  medal  as  well. 
(Poor  Harry  on  hearing  these  words  melted  into  tears,  but  soon 
dieered  up  again  as  he  thought  of  the  motives  that  had  actuated 
him  in  these  transactions.)  I  hear  from  the  masters,  who  see  more 
of  him  than  I  do,  that  he  has  become  very  popular  amongst  his 
schoolfellows,  and  this  fact  I  consider  as  a  significant  homage  to 
the  nobleness  of  his  character.  (The  cheers  now  became  quite 
deafening.) 

"  John  Finnis !"  exclaimed  M.  Blanc,  addresoing  that  fortunate 
youth,  as  soon  as  the  boys  were  quiet  again. 

Jack  rose  and  walked  up  to  the  platform  amidst  the  shouts  of 
the  boys. 

**  There,  my  lad,"  said  M.  Blanc,  shaking  hands  with  him. 
"«Take  this  medal  for  your  good  conduct,  and  with  it  accept  the' 
assurance  of  my  esteem." 

Finnis,  after  bowing  to  the  Master  and  Madame  Blanc,  then 
returned  to  his  place. 
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And  now,  gentlemen,"  eontinaed  the  pnnsipal,  ^  I  hare  io^ 
deUyer  to  you  thfi  prizes  for  yoorpFogreas  in  Btodj.  There  haa  been, 
I  rejoice  to  sa7,a  determined  etrnggle  for  the  first  prize  in  the  sdhool,. 
and  so  severe  has  the  oonteet  been,  that  it  has  resulted,  to  nse  a 
sporting  term,  in  p,  dead  heat  between  two  boys,  who  both  possesi 
tolents  of  no  mean  order.  I  therefore  have  mnoh  pleasure  in 
awarding  two  prizes  of  similar,  value  to  my  firiends  John  Finnis 
and  Henry  Bivers.  You  two  boys,"  said  he,  as  he  shook  hands  with 
them, "  have  proved  how  highly  each  of  you  value  the  proud  positioft 
of  dux  of  the  school,  and  I  am  truly  delighted  to  give  you  this 
alight  reward  for  your  exertions.  He  then  handed  to  each  of  them 
a  magnificent  copy  of  Shakespeare's  works,  and  with  the  dieers 
of  the  whole  school  ringing  in  their  ears,  they  returned  to  their 

*'  Of  course,"  continued  M.  Blanc,  "  there  is  no  second  prise; 
but  I  am  delighted  to  be  able  to  present  the  third  to  Master 
Jones." 

"  Well  done,  Funny  Boy !"  shouted  the  school  as  that  notable 
youth  ambled  up  to  the  de«k. 

"  I  have  watched  your  progress,  my  dear  boy,  during  the  time 
you  have  been  under  my  charge,  with  great  satis&ction,  and  I  am 
truly  glad  to  see  how  popular  you  seem  to  be  among  your  feDow 
pupils.  Depend  upon  it  one  of  the  best  ways  to  attain  an  im* 
portant  position  in  a  school  is  to  like  and  to  be  liked  fay  your 
brother  Bcholaars.  Accept  firom  me  this  copy  of  Macaulay's 
History  of  England,  and  next  Half  mind  you  work  as  hard  as  yoo 
can,  and  then  perhaps  you  ma]^  even  beat  your  firiend  Bivers." 

As  Jones  retired  he  certainly  looked  anything  but  the  embo(fi- 
ment  of  fun.  His  Hps  quivered,  and  a  tear  glistened  in  each  of 
his  eyes,  as  he  thought  how  pleased  his  parents  would  be  at 
the  creditable  position  he  had  attained  in  the  sehooL 

Our  good-tempered  firiend,  Dick  Bosooe,  received  (as  we  know) 
the  first  prize  in  the  second  class ;  and  Tubbs,  who  was  only  five 
numbers  below  hxm,  the  second.  By  a  strange  chance  his  prize 
was  a  copy  of  Bacon's  Essays,  and  a  merry  laugh,  .in  which  he 
good-humouredly  joined,  ran  through  the  school  as  'IL  Blanc  said 
that  he  had  given  him  Lamb,  as  the  study  of  it  might  have  had 
aome  connection  with  his  jolly  appearance. 

In  the  third  class,  Harvey  carried  off  the  fijrst  jnriie,  and  o«r 
little  friend  Digby  received  the  third.  Then,  after  a  km 
more  remarks  to  the  effect  that  he  trusted  the  boys  would 
enjoy  their  holidays,  and  return  to  school  with  their   mental 
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facnltiiBB  in  good  trm  after  the  x«po«e  they  had  h^d,  M.  BIkbc 
iayited  his  papik  to  a  eold  ooUatioiL  before  thej  went  home*  aad 
aeoompaased  by  hia  wife  and  fiunily,  left  the  room,  with  iSie 
boys'  aproarions  eheera  ringing  in  his  ease.  The  half  htmc 
that  elapsed  between  the  departure  of  the  anthoritiieB  and  the 
sounding  of  the  bdl  that  aBmoanced  the  aerring  of  the  banqnat, 
was  occupied  hy  the  boys  in  examiiiing  the  prizes  obtained  by 
their  friends,  and  in  passing  oomments  on  the  award  of  the  medal. 
Most  of  the  boys  agreed  that  the  decision  of  IC.  Bknc  waa  per- 
fectly correct,  althongh  scarcely  any  hesitated  to  aaseit  that  if  tin 
master  had  known  as  much  abovt  the  two  instances  of  Horry^s 
conduct  whidi  he  had  quoted  as  they  themselves  did,  he  woald 
have  awarded  a  medal  to  Eirera  as  well.  However,  they  consoled 
him  and  themselves  by  the  reflection  that  he  would  be  sure  to  g«t 
it  at  ChristDUW  time.  At  length  it  was  announced  that  ihe 
ooUatkm  was  ready,  so  sauutering  ailong  the  passages  instead  of 
following  each  other  in  the  usual  Indian  file,  the  boys  bent  their 
ateps  to  the  dining*rooni.  There  a  sumptuous  repast,  consisting 
of  cdd  veal  and  ham,  raised  pies,  fowls,  custards,  jellies,  blanc- 
mange, tartlets,  eakea,  and  other  delicacies  awaited  them,  and  as 
soon  as  grace  was  said,  the  boys  set  to  with  a  will  to  do  juatitse 
to  the  good  things  which  IC.  Blanc  iu  his  generosity  had  set  before 
them.  As  soon  asthe  first  edge  had  been  taken  off  their  appetites, 
li.  Blanc  requested  the  boys  to  fill  their  glasses  with  the  wiae 
which  was  on  the  table,  and  then  impressively  8ai#: — 

**  Gentlemen,  Qod  save  the  Queen !" 

The  loyal  sentiment  waa  responded  to  by  a  score  of  powerfal 
lungs,  and  then  an  attack  was  made  upon  the  ]%hter  artadsa  of 
food  that  were  on  the  table. 

What  can  be  the  matter  with  Finnia  P  He  does  not  eat  nvaeh. 
He  looks  pale  and  agitated,  and  hia  fingers  tremble  as  he  raiaea  his 
glass  to  hk  lips.  Now  these  symptoms  at  a  dinner  usually  aaggest 
tiie  idea  that  the  patient  who  suffers  from  them  has  to  undei^ 
the  operation  of  making  a  speech.  This,  in  fact,  was  the  case 
with  Jack,  for  it  had  been  the  custom  ''  from  time  immemorial " 
for  the  winner  of  the  medal  to  propose  the  health  of  M.  Blanc 
and  his  wife.  At  length,  after  a  pause  of  a  few  minutes,  during 
which  all  the  boys  looked  at  Jack,  and  kept  murmuring,  "  Gro  on," 
Finnis,  gulping  down  his  nervousness,  rose  and  said,  in  a  voice 
somewhat  diaky  and  nervous, — 

"  (Gentlemen,  it  has  always — you  know — I  believe — ^been  the 
custom  at  this  school — ^this  institution,  I  mean — (hear,  hear !) — 
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for  the  winner  of  the  prize — ^that  is,  prize  medal — ^to  offer  bis — 
no,  that  is,  to  propose  the  toast — ^the  health,  I  mean — of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Blanc — that  is,  I  shonld  say,  our  worthj  host  and  his 
amiable  partner.  And  when  I  say — ^and  when  I  saj,  that  is  to 
say  I  shonld  say — (hear,  hear  I  bravo) — ^that  it  is  my  pleasure  to 
.  do  so — and  knowing  that  I  have  done  my  best  to  do  so — I  beg 
to  propose  the  health  of  Monsienr  and  Madame  Blanc." 

The  loud  cheers  which  followed  the  conclusion  of  this  masterly 
speech  having  subsided,  M.  Blanc  stood  up,  and  said  that  he  was 
much  obliged  to  the  boys  &>t  drinking  his  health  in  such  a  cordial 
manner,  and  that  he  was  equally  gratefol  to  his  friend,  John 
Finnis,  for  the  genial  terms  in  which  he  had  proposed  it. 

A  few  other  toasts  followed.  Jones  proposed  the  health  of  the 
masters,  and  stated  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  care  with  which 
the  English  master  had  superintended  his  studies,  he  never  should 
have  been  able  to  make  the  speech  in  which  he  proposed  his 
health ;  had  it  not  been  for  the  French  master,  he  should  have 
called  young  ladies  fiU/ies,  and  spoken  of  their  bewitching  eyes  as 
lure-yous  all  his  life.  He  also  had  sundry  reasons  of  an  equally 
appropriate  nature  for  praising  the  German  and  Latin  masters, 
and  concluded  his  speech  amidst  shrieks  of  applause. 

Want  of  space  prevents  my  reporting  the  other  speeches  that 
followed,  so  I  must  hasten  on  to  the  conclusion  of  the  coUation. 
As  soon  as  M.  Blanc  gave  the  signal,  the  boys  rose  and  retired  to 
equip  themsel4es,  and  to  get  their  luggage  ready  for  their  home- 
ward journey.  They  then  went  to  the  study  of  M.  Blanc,  who 
gave  them  the  necessary  funds  requisite  for  their  journey,  and 
bade  them  a  hearty  farewell.  Our  friends  Bivers,  Jones,  Boscoe, 
and  Digby,  all  living  in  London,  chartered  one  cab  among  them, 
and  after  gettmg  their  boxes  placed  on  the  roof^  th^  said  good-bye 
to  Madame  Blanc,  shook  hands  with  the  masters  aud  boys  witfam 
hail,  and  then  with  a  loud  cheer  drove  away  frx>m  Clio  House 
in  eager  anticipation  of  the  varied  delights  of  their  Midsummer 
Holidays. 
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DL— THE    CEIOKBT   MATCH. 

Ths  first  few  dajs  of  the  holidays  are  always  enjoyed  more  by  the 
schoolboy  than  any  other  portion  of  the  time  devoted  to  recrea* 
tion.  The  novelty  of  scene  and  manners,  the  additional  interest 
taken  in  him  by  the  inmates  of  the  honse,  all  tend  to  render  the 
first  week  very  delightfhl  and  enjoyable  in  the  extreme.  So,  at 
least,  thought  Jones,  who  flitted  abont  the  honse  in  which  he- 
resided,  as  happy  as  a  king,  and  as  blithesome  as  a  bee  gomg* 
from  flower  to  flower.  Fortunately,  too,  for  both  lads,  Jones 
and  Bivers  lived  in  the  same  part  of  the  town,  and  therefore  th& 
flame  of  friendship  which  had  burned  so  brightly  at  school  was 
not  sJlowed  to  languish  and  smoulder  during  holiday  time.  They 
had  not  been  at  home  three  days  when  Jones  was  pennitted  to  have 
his  friend  Harry  to  spend  the  day  with  him ;  and  the  pleasure 
the  Funny  Boy  took  in  showing  Harry  all  over  the  house,  and 
pulling  out  odds  and  ends  the  sight  of  which,  he  fought,  might 
please  him,  testified  plainly  as  to  the  feelings  of  friendship  which 
Jones  entertained  for  his  schoolfellow.  Then  Mr.  Jones,  a  jolly- 
looking  gentleman  of  fifty,  or  thereabouts,  amused  the  lads  after 
dinner  by  taking  them  into  his  study  and  showing  them  a  part  of 
his  collection  of  prints,  and  directing  their  attention  to  some 
of  the  quaint  old  books  which  he  possessed.  Hany  was  also 
introduced  to  Jones's  mother,  who  thanked  him  heartily  for  the 
kindness  with  which  he  had  treated  her  boy,  and  praised  him 
highly  for  the  talents  he  possessed.  All  this  made  Harry  turn 
very  red  and  feel  very  uncomfortable ;  yet  I  doubt  if  he  objected 
to  it  very  much,  for  in  the  same  room  were  Jones's  sisters,  two 
charming  girls,  who  seemed  to  look  with  eyes  of  favour  (much  to 
his  delight,  of  course)  upon  the  new  friend  their  brother  had 
brought  home  with  hxm. 

A  few  days  after  this,  Jones  spent  a  day  with  Harry.  Here 
there  was  no  father  to  welcome  the  visitor,  but  a  widowed  mother 
who  showed  Jones,  by  the  kindly  manner  in  which  she  treated 
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him,  that  she  had  heard  from  her  son  some  mention  of  his  good 
qualities,  and  that  she  was  gratified  by  the  firiendship  the  two 
lads  had  formed.  They  spent  th6  b^  part  of  the  day  in 
watching  a  match  at  Lord's,  and  in  the  evening  Jones  was  content 
to  inspect  some  of  his  friend's  treasures  in  the  way  of  books, 
fossils,  birds'  eggs,  &o.,  and  returned  home  at  ten  o'clock,  after 
spending  a  very  jolly  day  indeed. 

And  now  the  day  appointed  for  the  grand  match  had  arrived, 
and  the  sun  shone  bright  and  clear  on  the  morning  of  the  27th 
July. 

At  the  last  moment  it  was  settled  that  Uie  locality  should  be 
changed,  and  therefore  the  vemte  was  altered  from  the  Oval  to  a 
large  ground  at  Peckham.  Jones  and  Rivers  had  naturally 
settled  to  go  together  to  the  ground ;  and  at  ten,  Hany, 
dressed  in  flft^wwala,  and  bearing  the  different  implements  he 
required  in  the  game,  appeared  at  Jones's  house.  That  worthy, 
with  the  proverbial  punctuality  of  boys  when  a  oricke^  matdi  is 
concerned,  did  not  keep  his  friend  waiting  long,  and  jumping  on  to 
the  top  of  an  omnibus,  the  two  friends  were  soon  bowled  along  at 
a  merry  pace  towards  PecVham.  While  they  are  on  the  road,  it 
will  be  as  well  if  we  give  a  list  of  the  School  Eleven,  as  well  ss 
a  short  acoount  of  their  various  capabilities  .in  the 
departments  of  the  game : — 


7.  Everett,  1^  and  long  off. 

8.  Tubbs,  long  stop. 

9.  Brown,  long  slip. 

10.  Thompson,  mid  on. 

11.  Styles,  short  leg. 


1.  Boscoe  (Captain),  bowler. 

2.  Finnis,  poiift. 

3.  Bivers,  bowler. 

4.  Jones,  coverpoint. 

5.  Bunkum,  wicket  keeper. 

6.  Harvey,  long  off  and  leg.     * 

Boscoe,  the  captain  of  the  eleven,  was  one  of  ifie  best,  if  not 
the  very  best  bat  ui  the  school.  His  leg  hits  were  numerous  and 
veiy  fine,  and  his  wrist  play  had  been  often  and  justly  admired. 
As  a  bowler,  too,  he  often  proved  very  destructive,  as  he  well 
understood  whether  to  pitch  a  ball  far  up  or  short,  according  to 
the  style  of  the  batsman  opposed  to  him. 

'  Finnis  was  what  is  called  a  safe  bat,  although  candour  compeb 
me  to  state  that  he  was  anything  but  a  graceful  one.  He  was 
what  is  usually  called  a  "  poker,"  and  the  way  he  would  come 
down  hard  on  shooters  and  well  pitched  balls  was  partioalarly 
comic.  The  place  he  occupied  in  the  field  was  point^  and  theiei 
on  an  average,  he  caught  three  or  four  each  match. 
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Bivers,  who  had  suddenly  flashed  like  a  meteor  through  the 
cricket  horizon,  was  regarded  by  many  as  the  best  player  in  the 
eleven.  He  hit  well  and  fr^ ;  he  oonld  play  back,  cnt,  or  hit  to 
leg  with  apparently  the  greatest  ease,  and  withont  any  effort. 
His  bowling,  too,  was  considered  soffidentiy  good  to  warrant 
Boeooe  installing  him  as  bowler  of  the  eleven,  vice  Bonknm 
snperseded.  It  is  tme  that  there  was  nothing  very  wonderfnl 
abont  Harry's  bowling,  bnt  yet  he  managed,  generally,  to 
taJce  at  least  five  wickets  each  innings ;  for  he  played  with  his 
head  as  well  as  his  arms,  and  changed  the  pitch  of  the  ball 
according  to  the  play  of  the  batsman,  a  proceeding  which 
might  be  adopts  with  advantage  by  many  of  ^e  young  bowlers 
of  the  present  day. 

Jones,  although  not  a  very  safe  bat,  was  one  of  the  beet  fields 
at  coverpoint  in  the  eleven.  He  was  such  an  active  lad,  and 
always  on  the  look-out,  that  very  few  players  dared  steal  a  run 
when  Jones  was  fielding  the  ball,  l^e  worst  feature  about  him 
in  the  cricket-field,  so  Bosooe  said,  was  his  tongue,  which  he 
could  not  keep  still  for  a  minute,  and  consequently  now  and  then 
the  bowler  would  pull  up  just  aa  he  was  about  to  deliver  the  ball, 
and  burst  out  laughing  at  some  vile  joke  or  quaint  conceit 
invented  and  uttered  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  by  the  Funny 
Boy. 

A  slight  account  of  Bunkum's  quality  as  a  bat  was  given  in 
the  last  chapter.  As  a  wicket-keeper  he  was  not  altogether 
without  merit,  and  occasionally  stumped  or  caught  a  player  in  a 
manner  which  would  not  have  disgraced  even  the  great  Lockyer 
himself. 

Not  much  need  be  said  of  the  other  players,  who  all  fielded 
pretty  well  in  their  respective  places,  and  occasionally  made  runs. 
Tubbs,  perhaps,  was  the  best  bat  of  the  tail,  but  as  he  ran  so 
yery  slowly,  his  score  wwnever  very  high,  and  his  anud  fate  was 
to  be  run  out  by  his  partner,  who  could  not  always  calculate  the 
time  that  the  Fat  Boy  was  likely  to  take  running  twenty-two  yards. 

On  the  arrival  of  Bivers  and  Jones  at  the  ground  they  found 
most  of  the  members  of  the  two  elevens  there  assembled,  and 
numerous  and  hearty  were  the  salutations  with  which  Jones  was 
greeted  by  many  of  the  old  boys,  some  of  whom  were  at  Clio 
House  witii  him,  whilst  others  recognized  him  through  meeting 
him  at  the  annual  match  year  after  year.  It  must  be  owned  that 
the  Old  Boys'  Eleven  was  very  strong,  numbering  in  its  ranks 
several  members  of  the  different  Univorsities' College  Elevens,  as  well 
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as  one  or  two  men  or  jonths  from  the  public  schools.  That  pluck 
which  is  supposed  to  be  such  a  marked  characteristic  of  English  men 
and  boys  was  well  inoculated  in  the  schoolboys,  and  determined 
as  they  were  to  beat  the  other  eleven  if  possible,  they  boldly 
rallied  out  into  the  field  at  the  bidding  of  their  captain  who  had 
managed  to  lose  the  toss.  The  old  members  sent  in  two  steady 
bats  to  the  bowling  of  Bosooe  and  BiTers,  both  rather  fast. 

For  two  or  three  overs  there  was  not  much  done,  but  from  the 
first  ball  of  his  third  over,  Harry  bowled  one  of  the  batsmen  by 
A  splendid  bailer ;  one  wicket  ibr  6.  The  next  man  did  not  stay 
very  long  either,  for  after  scoring  five  by  a  leg  hit  for  three  and 
two  singles,  he  was  well  caught  at  the  wicket  by  Bunkum ;  so  two 
wickets  fell  for  16.  Great  joy  at  this  unexpected  result  was 
manifested  by  the  Clio  House  boys.  They  were  soon,  however, 
requested  to  brace  all  their  nerves  for  the  coming  struggle,  as  the 
next  to  appear  was  Mr.  Thompson,  a  man  noted  for  hard  hitting 
and  large  scores,  and  the  great  batting'  gun  of  the  eleven.  He 
began  work  well  by  a  coverpoint  hit  for  three,  and  then  followed 
by  a  drive  for  four  off  Boscoe. 

Soon  after  this,  however,  he  lost  his  companion,  one  of  the  men 
who  went  in  first,  who  was  bowled  by  a  shooter  from  Boscoe  after 
scoring  12.  Three  wickets  for  30.  This  state  of  the  game^ 
however,  seemed  very  encouraging  for  the  Clio  House  Eleven, 
as  they  fully  anticipated  that  the  first  four  men  would  make  at 
least  100  between  them,  and  here  three  of  them  were  out  for  30. 
The  next  man  also  did  nottstay  long,  as  Bivers  pitched  him 
a  ball  well  up,  which  he  lunged  out  at  and  lost  his  wicket.  Then 
when  Finnis  caught  the  next  at  point  for  eight  only,  the  joy  of  the 
field  boiled  over  and  manifested  itself  by  the  boys  patting  each 
other  on  the  back,  by  several  couples  improvising  small  sparring 
matches,  and  by  Jones  taming  head  over  heels  for  a  minute  at 
least.  This  gymnastic  exercise,  however,  was  suddenly  brought 
to  a  dose,  as  the  Funny  Boy,  in  the  excess  of  his  delight,  com- 
mitted a  more  graceful  summerset  than  usual,  and  planted  his 
heels  right  in  poor  Bunkum's  stomach,  much  to  that  gentleman's 
disgust. 

Boscoe  now  called  the  men  to  order,  as  although  they  had  taken 
five  wickets  for  50,  it  was  yet  probable  that  they  still  had  some 
work  before  them.  The  game  went  on  quietly  and  regoiBrlj, 
Thompson  scoring  runs  slowly  and  safely,  and  the  other  men 
contributing  their  mite,  which  varied  from  0  to  8,  and  then 
retiring.    At  length  when  the  eleventh  man  appeared*  Bivers,  who 
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• 

had  allilirongli  the  inningB  been  bowling  steadilj,  gave  Thompson 
a  full  pitch  which  he  sl^ed  to  long  off.  Everett,  however,  was 
standing  there ;  as  he  was  one  of  the  safest  catches  in  the  eleven 
the  reader  will  not  be  snrprised  at  being  told  that  he  dntched 
the  ball,  and  Thompson  had  to  retire  after  scoring  25  in  the  most 
ekilfhl  maimer  possible.  In  fibct,  as  Jones  observed,  it  was  as 
good  an  innings  as  one  would  even  see  in  a  grand  match  at  Lord's, 
and  jet  the  eleven  not  only  had  the  privilege  <of  seeing  it  for 
nothiog,  bat  also  the  additional  pleasure  of  joining  in  the  match ; 
so  ihej  were,  therefore,  better  off  than  anybody  who  paid  six- 
pence to  see  a  grand  match,  and  consequently  very  ludcy 
fellows  indeed.  The  first  innings  of  the  Old  Boys  thus  closed 
at  one  o'clock  for  88  runs,  16  of  which  were  extras ;  namely,  8 
byes  and  the  same  number  of  wides. 

The  members  of  the  Boys  Eleven  had,  however,  ample  reason 
for  congratulating  themselves  on  the  unexpected  result,  as  this 
was  the  smallest  score  ever  made  by  an  Old  Members'  Eleven 
since  the  establishment  of  the  match.  Such  is  the  conceit  of  the 
human  race,  that  Jones  actually  endeavoured  to  persuade  some  of 
his  comrades  that  he  had  been  the  main  cause  of  the  result ;  but 
as  his  arguments  were  very  lengthy — ^too  lengthy,  indeed,  to  be  even 
understood  by  anybody  on  the  field, — it  would  be  of  little  avail  to 
produce  them  here. 

A  considerable  pause  was  now  made  in  the  hostilities,  on. 
account  of  a  decree  being  passed  by  the  respective  captains  that 
it  was  time  for  lunch. 

During  the  meal  the  conversation  turned  principally  on  events 
connected  with  the  life  of  Clio  House  School.  Some  of  the  old 
boys  related  the  different  rows  in  which  they  had  participated, 
while  the  modem  heroes  gave  details  of  events  which  had 
happened  in  their  time,  in  order  to  convince  their  seniors  that 
there  was  as  much  "  plnck  "  and  true  boy-spirit  existent  in  them 
as  ever  their  predecessors  possessed. 

Bunkum,  not  to  be  behind  the  rest  in  relating  his  own  exploits, 
told  (as  he  thought)  an  effective  story  about  the  way  in  which  he 
and  some  other  fellows  played  tridra  upon  a  new  boy  one  cold 
winter's  night.  His  narrative,  rngfAn/^  of  being  received  by  shouts 
of  laughter  and  hearfy  cheers,  was  listened  to  in  silence,  until  it 
came  to  an  end,  when  the  captain  of  the  Old  Boys  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  tell  him  that  he  had  no  reason  to  boast  of  his  oondnct  in 
this  partioular  transaction,  and  that  in  future  he  had  better  say 
nothmg  about  his  own  deeds.  This  unexpected  rebuff  at  once  made 
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Bunknin  oollapse,  and  assuming  an  air  of  injured  innocence  he 
relapsed  into  silence,  and  scajcely  spoke  a  word  the  rest  of  the 
day. 

It  was  not  until  three  o'clock  that  the  Present  Lads  prepared 
to  defend  their  wickets  against  the  attacks  of  the  Old  Bo^s ;  and 
when  they  appeared  in  the  persons  of  Boscoe  and  Finnis,  the 
spectators  settled  down  quietly  in  their  places,  as  if  oonvineed  that 
they  were  sure  to  see  some  good  cricket.  The  Fates,  however, 
were  unpropitious,  for  scarcely  had  Boscoe  got  wdl  in,  when  in 
cutting  at  a  bail  he  managed  to  hit  his  wicket^  and  had  to  retiie 
with  only  5  to  his  name.  His  companion,  although  he  stayed  in  a 
little  longer,  yet  did  not  meet  wiUi  better  luck,  for  after  sooiing 
three  singles,  he  was  caught  at  slip,  off  an  orerpitched  ball.  Jones 
and  Bunkum  were  the  two  next.  The  Funny  Boy  only  made  one 
before  he  was  well  bowled;  while  Bunkum  made  9  by  snicks^ 
when,  after  playing  at  a  baU,  the  wicket-keeper  caught  it,  and 
shouted, — 

"How's  that?" 

**  Out,"  was  the  reply. 

"  What  a  lie !"  shouted  Bunkum,  in  a  passion. 

''Tou  can't  dispute  the  judgment  of  the  umpire,"  said  the 
captain  of  the  side,  calmly. 

"  Can't  I,  though  P  I'U  go  out ;  but  I  think  he's  a  regular 
cheat ;  there  now." 

As  soon  as  he  had  iSnished  speaking,  the  captain  of  the  side  ran 
after  him,  and  made  him  apologize  to  the  umpire  for  the  language 
he  had  used.  This  was  the  only  unpleasant  occurrence  during  the 
day,  and  even  this  was  soon  foigotten. 

The  game  began  to  look  very  uphill  for  the  lads,  and  those 
seers  who  had  prophesied  that  ihe  boys  were  sure  to  win  b^gan 
now  to  think  that  their  anticipations  had  been  somewhat  hasty  and 
premature.  Bivers  and  Harvey,  however,  somewhat  improved  the 
state  of  affairs,  for  the  former  scored  19  in  six  hits  in  a  veiy  short 
time,  thus  leaving  the  score,  when  his  wicket  fell,  at  40  runs  for  five 
wickets.  The  three  next  wickets  also  fell  for  small  numbers,  and 
the  game  was  almost  looked  upon  as  hopeless,  when  Everett,  by 
his  steady  defence  and  free  play,  scored  21,  and  brought  the  score 
to  74,  when  the  two  last  lads.  Styles  and  Tubbs,  went  to  the 
wickets.  Fourteen  runs  to  tie,  and  only  these  two  lads  to  get 
them.  Tubbe  had  never  got  a  double  figure  in  his  life,  al^ough 
he  oould  generally  keep  his  wicket  up  for  some  time,  and  his 
partner  could  never  be  rdied  on  in  spite  of  the  flashy  innings  he 
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played  now  and  tb^ii.  So  yictcHy  waa  deemed  impossible,  and  the 
bojs  felt  ahnost  convinced  that  they  would  have  to  wait  another 
year  before  they  would  be  able  to  wrest  the  victory  from  their 
opponents.  The  two  lads  who  were  in  began  pretty  well, 
for  after  they  had  each  played  two  maiden  overs  they  seemed  to 
acquire  a  little  more  confidence,  and  boldly  hit  out.  The  result 
was  that  before  a  dozen  more  balls  had  been  delivered  they  had 
pulled  off  eight  of  the  number  which  they  required.  The  other 
members  of  the  Eleven  felt  pleased  at  the  steadiness  and  skill  of 
the  two  defenders,  although  th^  could  not  but  feel  convmced 
that  each  ball  might  end  the  g^ame.  Three  more  were  added,  and 
then  Tubbs,  worn  out  or'done  up  by  so  much  exertion  ran  a  short 
run.  Still  the  wickets  were  up ;  and,  oh  joy !  Tubbs  at  length 
hit  a  two,  and  made  the  score  87 — only  one  behind.  The  scorers 
rose,  and  the  excitement  became  overpowering.  "  Steady,  lads ; 
mind  you  play  steady."  In  a  minute  Styles  played  a  ball  to  long- 
on,  and  they  started  oflf  for  two.  "Well  run!  We  have  won.  But  not  so 
fast.  "  One  short,"  shouted  the  imperturbable  umpire,  for  the 
unwieldy  Tubbs,  in  his  hurry  to  get  back  to  his  ground,  did  not 
run  quite  far  enough. 

"  Never  mind,"  shout  the  lads,  "  they  have  tied,  and  they  are 
sure  to  win  now.     Don't  you  see  how  well  they  are  in  P  " 

However  well  Tubbs  may  have  been  in  when  the  speaker 
uttered  these  Words,  the  next  ball,  by  taking  his  bails,  showed  that 
he  was  well  out,  and  the  game  was  a  tie.  As  it  was  now  half- 
past  six,  it  was  decided  that  play  should  cease,  and  that  the 
result  should  be  according  to  the  first  innings. 

Well  played,  boys ! "  said  Eoscoe  to  the  two  young  athletes  as 
they  approached  the  tent.  ''Well  done,  indeed;  I  never  saw 
either  of  you  play  so  well.  Why,  Styles,  you'll  be  a  great  bat 
some  day.  As  for  you,  Tnbbs,  you  wretch,"  continued  he,  jocosely, 
"what  do  you  mean,  sir,  by  running  short? — for  my  part,  I 
cannot  understand  how  a  fdk>w  can  be  so  stupid  as  to  run 
short." 

"  You  muff,  B —  B — "  aaid  three  or  four  boys  together. 

"  It's  too  bad  of  you  fellows  to  abuse  me  for  running  short," 
said  Tubbe,  stolidly,  to  the  lads  who  had  just  been  scolding  him ; 
**  for  if  I  did  not  win  the  game  for  you,  still  I  prevented  you  losing 
it ;  and  as  you  don't  praise  me  for  my  good  play,  you  have  no 
right  to  abuse  me  for  my  carelessness." 

Thua  ended  this  wonderful  match,  of  which  we  subjoin  the 
score: — 
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Past  Mxkbebs. 

• 

G.  SpeDoer,  b  Bosooe 

..• 

...     12 

A.  Tamer,  b  Eivers 

... 

...       1 

B.  Beid,  c  Bnxikaxn,  b  Biven 

... 

...       o 

T.  TbompBon,  c  Everett,  b  Biyera... 

... 

...     25 

D.  Milman,  b  Bivers         

.*• 

-.       4 

A.  Hawkins,  o  Fiimis,  b  Bosooe  ... 

•  • » 

...       o 

G.  GoiLwaj,  0  Bosooe,  b  Bivers     ... 

... 

0 

H.  Graves,  b  Bosooe 

... 

...       7 

E.  Bobinson,  run  out        

... 

*••         o 

W.  Chapman,  b  Bosooe 

... 

...       2 

J.  Heaton,  not  oat            

... 

0 

Bjes,  8 ;  wides,  8      

... 

...     16 

88 


Pbxsent  Mxmbxbs. 


Bosooe,  1  w,  b  Graves        5 

Fxnnis,  c  Graves,  b  liifflman          •••         ...         ...  3 

Jones,  b  Ghraves     •••         •••         •••         •••         ...  1 

Bankom,  c  Beid,  b  Milman          9 

Bosooe,  0  Heaton,  b  Graves          19 

Harvey,  1  b  w,  b  Graves 3 

Brown,  c  Chapman,  b  Milman      6 

Thompson,  b  Milman        1 

EvCTett,  b  Gbaves ...        ...         ...         ...         •>.  21 

Tnbbs,  b  Graves 7 

Styles,  not  out      ...         ...         ...  7 

Byes,  5;  wides,  1      ..•         .••         •••         ...  6 

88 

At  the  oondosion  of  the  match  the  players  changed  their  clotlics 
as  speedily  as  possible,  and  then  started  off  to  enjoy  a  good  dinner 
at  the  honse  of  Mr.  Thompson,  who  lived  dose  by.  Woold  we  had 
more  space  to  record  all  the  amenities  of  that  most  delightfnl  evening, 
one  of  the  most  prominent  of  which  was  the  admirable  speech 
Jones  made  in  proposing  the  health  of  the  host.  Snffioe  it,  there- 
fore, to  say  that  at  eleven  the  bojrs  took  their  departure,  said  good- 
bye to  each  other,  one  and  all  expressing  a  hope  that  they  might 
meet  again  in  good  health  at  the  oonolnsion  of  the  ICidsonuner 
vacation. 
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''  Heat  not  a  funiaoe  for  your  foe  no  hot, 
'  That  it  do  singo  yourself." — Shaietpeare, 

The  boys  of  Clio  House  reassembled  upon  the  lOth  of  September. 
Almost  all  of  them  come  back  daring  the  first  week  of  the  half- 
year,  for  they  had  had  snch  very  long  holidays,  that  not  only  were 
the  parents  of  some  of  the  lads  glad  when  the  vacation  was  over, 
but  even  the  boys  began  to  feel  themselves  satiated  with  the 
pleasnres  of  home,  and  longed'  to  be  back  at  school,  either  at  their 
desks  or  in  the  playground.  With  the  exception  of  Finnis,  all 
oar  acquaintances  came  back  to  school ;  and  were  joined  by  no 
new  boys  to  disarrange  the  social  positions  of  the  various  members 
of  this  small  community.  Bivers  and  Jones  returned  together, 
and  in  fact,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  weeks,  which  Bivers  had 
spent  at  the  seaside,  these  two  lads  had  been  in  each  other's 
company  during  the  whole  vacation,  and  had  consequently  become 
more  attached  to  each  other  than  ever.  Little  Digby  had  also 
paid  each  of  them  a  visit,  and  they  in  return  had  been  to  his 
house,  where  the  two  lads  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  his  two 
sisters,  each  of  whom  had  created  such  a  deep  impression  upon  the 
susceptible  hearts  of  the  youths,  that  they  had  vowed  individually 
and  collectively  to  look  after  their  prot^g^,  and  protect  him  from 
injury,  as  much  as  lay  in  their  power,  duridg  their  sojourn  at 
school.  With  regard  to  our  friend  Tubbs,  who  made  his 
appearance  in  the  schoolroom  on  the  first  day  of  the  half-year, 
such  a  wonderful  transformation  had  taken  place  in  him,  that 
some  of  his  old  friends  declared  they  scarcely  knew  him,  for  Tubbs, 
the  "  beer-barrel,"  bad  actually  become  quite  thin  and  elegant. 
During  the  holidays  his  elder  brother  had  taken  him  on  a  walking 
tour  through  Wales,  and  although  B.B.  had  at  first  objected  to  go  to 
bed  at  ten,  to  rise  at  six,  and  then  often  to  walk  five  miles  before 
breakfast,  yet  in  a  short  time  he  began  to  enjoy  the  change  of  life, 
and  finding  he  was  decreasing  in  size,  he  redoubled  his  energies,  and 
come  back  quite  thin  and  with  muscles  as  hard  as  iron.  Thus, 
Tubbs  was  able  to  throw  off  the  nickname  which  had  gradually 
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attached  itself  to  liiin;  and  as — excepting  that  he  was  a  veiy 
honourable  lad — this  had  been  his  most  marked  characteristic,  I 
am  afraid  that  we  shall  hear  scarcely  anything  of  him  in  the 
remaining  chapters  of  this  chronicle.  This  also  will  be  the  case 
with  several  more  of  our  friends,  for  the  term  or  session  (for  one 
can  scarcely  call  three  months  a  half-year)  we  are  about  to  enter 
upon  was  singularly  devoid  of  incidents,  with  the  exception  of  one, 
which  was  in  itsdlf  of  such  great  importance,  and  resulted  in  sudi 
wondrous  consequences,  that  we  shall  almost  have  to  confine  our 
remarks  to  a  recital  of  it. 

It  may  perhaps  be  remembered,  that  in  one  of  the  early 
chapters  of  these  Beminiscences,  it  was  stated  that  Bunkum  and 
Digby  slept  in  one  bedroom.  Bivers  had  during  the  first  half- 
year  slept  in  another  room,  but  fancying  that  Bunkum  occasion- 
ally illused  his  little  friend,  he  obtained  permission  to  sleep  in  the 
same  room  as  the  other  two  boys,  as  by  this  means  he  hoped  to 
act  as  a  sort  of  check  on  Tom's  conduct,  as  Bunkum  had  returned 
to  school  to  all  appearances  no  way  changed,  both  as  regards 
character  and  knowledge.  He  had  brought  back  with  him,  as 
was  his  wont,  a  great  mass  of  cakes,  fruit,  &c.,  and  by  judiciously 
distributing  these  among  the  lads,  had  obtained  a  temporaxy 
popularity,  although,  we  grieve  to  say,  his  generosity  was  simply  on 
the  principle  of  throwing  away  a  sprat  to  catch  a  herring.  We  are 
persuaded  that  several  of  our  readers  will  be  led  to  believe  that  we 
have  exaggerated  the  faults  of  Bunkum,  and  shown  blindness  to 
his  virtues,  but  we  assure  all  whom  it  may  concern  that  the 
character  of  Bunkum  as  depicted  in  these  pages,  although 
scarcely  the  type  of  a  schoolboy,  is  yet  true  to  nature,  and  that  it 
was  our  own  fortui^  to  be  at  school  with  just  such  a  lad.  Bunkum, 
you  must  know,  was  an  only  son,  had  no  mother,  and  was  con- 
sequently left  to  do  almost  whatever  he  pleased.  This  excess  of 
liberty  was  productive  of  bad  fruits,  for  when  at  home  he  was 
constantly  in  the  society  of  young  men,  who  taught  him  things 
and  induced  him  to  act  in  a  manner  disgraceful  ^Like  to  a  boy  or 
a  man.  In  fact,  to  sum  him  up  in  one  sentence,  Thomas 
Bunkum  seemed  a  lad  without  one  good  moral  feeUng,  and  one  of 
those  beings  who  are  reclaimed  to  the  path  of  virtue  by  some 
great  mor^  shock, — as  being  indirectly  the  cause  of  almost  the 
death  of  one  of  their  comrades,  or  steering  under  the  loss  of  < 
relation  or  friend  very  dear  to  them. 

Bivers  met  Bunkum,  on  his  return  to  school,  without  a  spark 
of  animosity  and  in  the  friendliest  manner  possible,  for,  like  a 
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generooB  boy,  He  had  determiiied  to  let  bygones  be  bygones ;  and 
unless  Bunkum  by  any  fresh  act  of  malioe  should  bring  more 
sufMng  upon  his  head,  Bivers  was  ready  to  meet  him  as  a 
friend  and  to  treat  him  accordingly. 

For  a  time  all  went  merry  as  a  marriage  bell.  The  boys 
played  without  quarrelling,  lessons  were  learned  properly,  and 
tasks  had  become  as  few  and  far  between  as,  according  to 
Campb^  are  angels'  visits.  Bunkum  was  at  peace  with  the 
world,  and  for  the  nonce  had  dofEbd  his  IshmaeHtish  character. 
The  calm,  however,  did  not  last  very  long,  and  soon  the  storm, 
which  had  been  silently  but  Btead£ftstly  gathering,  burst  upon  the 
school  with  awful  fury.  The  scene  of  the  outbreak  was  the  bed- 
room in  which  slept  Bunkum  end  Bivers. 

At  supper  that  evening  it  happened  that  little  Digby,  feeling 
rather  hungry  (what  schoollx^  does  not  P),  unfortunately 
took  a  piece  of  bread-and-butter  on  which  Bunkum,  who  sat 
opposite  to  him,  had  fixed  his  eyes,  and  who,  in  order  to  obtain  this 
piece — ft  crust,  by  the  by — was  gobbling  the  portion  he  had  in 
hand  at  the  risk  of  choking,  when  just  as  the  last  piece  was  on  its 
way  to  his  mouth,  what  did  he  see  but  Digby's  hand  stretch  itself 
forth  and  take  the  coveted  dainty  morsel  almost  from  his  grasp.  In 
an  instant,  in  the  most  impulsive  manner,  he  gave  the  little  lad  a 
violent  kick,  at  the  same  tune  breathing  vows  of  the  direst 
vengeance.  As  soon  as  the  boys  were  in  bed  and  the  light  had 
been  extingrnished*  Bunkum  returned  to  the  subject  in  the  following 

"  I  say,  you  chaps,  what  do  you  think  that  young  fellow  Digby 
did  to-night  ?  Why,  he  actually  snatched  a  piece  of  bread-and- 
bntter  away  from  me  just  when  I  was  going  V>  take  it.  I  believe, 
too,  that  he  had  already  eaten  three  pieces.  I  never  heard  of 
sudi  greediness  before  I" 

"  Well*  that  was  mean,"  said  one  of  the  boys,  to  whom  Bunkum 
had  lately  given  a  large  amount  of  what  is  vulgarly  called  *'tuck." 

"  I  don't  see  it,"  replied  Bivers.  ''  Besides,  if  Digby  felt  hungry, 
he  had  a  right  to  eat  as  much  as  he  wanted;  and  I  must  confess 
that  it  seems  to  me  that  the  fault  rested  more  with  Bunkum  than 
I)igby>  for  as  he  eats  rather  fast,  it  is  very  probable  that  he  had 
consumed  five  pieces  to  Digby's  three." 

*' A  big  fellow  wants  more  than  a  Uttle-un,"  again  chimed  in 
the  recent  recipient  of  Bunkum's  bounty. 

"  Please,  I  didn't  snatch  it,"  timidly  murmured  little  Digby, 
"  and  I  had  only  had  one  piece  before.    I  am  sure  I  did  not 
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Bnatch  it,  too ;  for  when  I  took  it  I  looked  round  first,  to  see  if 
there  was  any  big  boj  near  who  wanted  a  piece." 

"Then  you  mean  to  say  that  I  am  not  telling  the  truth?" 
sulkily  asked  Banknm. 

"  Oh,  no,  I  don't  at  all !  I  assure  you  I  don't,"  was  the  meek 
reply. 

'*  Sounds  very  like  it,"  muttered  Bunkum's  friend. 

**  Now  look  here,  you  fellows,"  suddenly  said  Biyers  \***  it's  too 
bad  to  tease  a  little  fellow  for  taking  a  piece  of  bread-and-butter." 

**  Is  it  though  P  "  sneered  Bunkum.  '*  The  young  chap  ought 
to  respect  his  seniors,  and  hang  me  if  I  don't  make  him,  too ! 
Come  here,  young  fellow,  and  I'U  deal  gently  with  you." 

"  Oh,  don't  hurt  me.  Bunkum,  please !  "  piteously  said  Digby. 
*'  I  am  yeiy  sorry  I  ofGanded  you ;  I  am  indeed." 

**  None  of  your  whimpering,  you  young  scamp,"  was  the  brutal 
reply.  "  Just  do  as  you  are  told,  or  it  will  be  worse  for  you.  So 
come  here  at  once." 

**  Digby,  stay  where  you  are,"  said  Rivers,  quietly  and  firmly ; 
**  and  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Bunkum,  you  are  not  going  to  tiy 
your  old  tricks  on  again,  this  half." 

"I  shall  do  as  I  please,"  growled  the  bully,  not  movingi 
however. 

For  five  minutes  all  was  silence.  Then  the  boy  who  had  just 
supported  Bunkum,  and  who  hated  Bivers,  because  the  boy  he 
liked  apparently  objected  to  him  also,  said  quietly, — 

"  Well,  I  would  not  lei  anybody  prevent  me  doing  what  I 
pleased." 

This  taunt  seemed  to  goad  Bunkum  to  the  quick ;  for,  springiog 
hastily  out  of  his  bed,  he  rushed  towards  that  in  which  Digby  wsb 
located,  and,  before  he  could  be  stopped,  caught  the  lad  a  soimd 
box  on  the  ear.  He  was  just  proceeding  to  give  him  a  good 
pummelling,  when  Rivers  rushed  to  the  spot,  and,  by  a  vigorous 
push,  sent  the  bully  sprawling  on  the  ground. 

**  What  do  you  mean  by  that  P  "  said  Bunkum,  apparently  not 
desiring  to  take  the  initiative  in  acting — a  determination  prohaUj 
due  to  his  recollection  of  a  certain  contest  which  took  plaoe  dvxvag 
the  last  half,  in  which  he  took  a  prominent^  though  not  a  Tery 
successful,  part. 

"What  do  I  meanP"  shouted  Rivers,  panting  with  wiftth. 
"  Why,  I  mean  that  if  you  touch  Digby,  FU  try  to  give  you  as 
good  a  thrashing  as  ever  you  had." 

I  ?ri8h  you'd  mind  your  own  business,"  was  the  evasive  replj' 
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•  Tho  tableau  formed  bj  the  inhabitants  of  the  dormitory  at  that 
moment  was  somewhat  martial,  although  almost  bordering  on  the 
ridiculous.  In  the  centre  stood  Eivers  and  Bunkum,  each  attired 
Kolely  in  their  night- shirts,  glaring  at  each  other  like  wild  beasts. 
Near  them  lay  little  Digby,  coiled  up  in  bed,  and  trembling  like 
an  aspen ;  while  in  the  other  comer  of  the  room  was  Bankum's 
supporter  leaning  on  his  elbow,  and  evidently  enjoying  the  whole 
affair.    * 

"  Then,  why  don't  you  P"  was  Bivers's  somewhat  tu-quoqive  reply. 

*'  Go  it,  Bunkum,"  said  the  recipient  of  the  bully's  bounty,  by 
way  of  arousing  his  patron. 

"  Hang  me  if  I  stand  this !"  shouted  Bunkum,  angrily.  "  Here, 
get  out  of  the  way,"  said  he,  pushing  Rivers  aside,  and  rushing  to 
Digby's  bed.  Before,  however,  his  fist  could  alight  on  the  quiver- 
ing form  of  his  victim,  Bivers  seized  him  by  the  throat,  and,  with 
all  the  force  of  which  he  was  master,  hurled  him  against  his  bed. 
Falling  backwards,  he  slipped  down,  and  in  catching  hold  of  his 
bed  to  save  himself,  he  loosened  one  of  the  joints,  and  down  came 
his  French  bedstead  with  a  crash  which  must  have  been  heard  all 
over  the  house.  Therefore,  as  a  natural  result,  M.  Blanc,  who 
was  in  his  study,  at  once  rushed  to  the  room,  and  to  his 
surprise,  found  Bunkum  lying  prostrate  on  the  floor,  almost 
entirely  covered  by  the  mass  of  bedclothes  he  had  dragged  upon 
him,  and  Bivers  standing  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  breathing 
defiance,  and  looking  as  wild  as  possible.  The  first  and  the  most 
natural  idea  that  struck  the  master  was,  that  the  two  boys  had 
been  fighting,  and  that  Bivers  had  either  knocked  or  pushed  the 
other  one  down ;  and  as  in  these  cases  he  was  not  wont  to  occupy 
much  time  in  asking  the  boys  the  causes  of  their  occurrence,  he 
simply  said, — 

*'  So,  you  two  boys  have  been  fighting.  Yery  well ;  you  shall 
hear  about  this  to-morrow." 

Now,  little  Digbyi  the  cause  of  all  this  disturbance,  had  for 
some  time  lain  on  his  bed,  a  victim  to  the  most  powerful  emotions — 
gratitude  to  and  hope  for  Bivers,  and  fear  of  Bunkum.  When, 
however,  he  saw  that  in  all  probability  his  protector  would  be 
punished  unjustly,  he  could  resist  no  longer,  and  banishing  all 
tlioughts  of  vengeance  firom  his  mind,  he  sprang  out  of  bed,  and 
throwing  himse^  on  his  knees  before  the  master,  said  in  suppli- 
cating tones, — 

"  Oh,  sir  I  please,  sir !  it  was  not  Bivers.  He  only  got  out  of 
•bed  to  protect  me  from  Bunkum,  sir." 
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there.  The  reader  will  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  it  was  a 
book  written  for  boys  of  tender  age  and  small  intellect,  and  con- 
sisted of  a  series  of  cautionary  stories  for  heedless  children,  point- 
ing out  the  dreadful  results  that  might  arise  from  birds' -nesting, 
playing  with  fire,  frightening  people,  dragging  a  chair  away 
when  anybody  wished  to  sit  down,  and  many  other  tricks  indi- 
genous, as  it  were,  to  the  race  of  schoolboys  in  general. 

The  lecture  was  divided  into  two  parts,  as  the  lecturer  had  not 
a  very  strong  voice.  The  first  part  treated  of  Sheridan's  early 
life  and  great  successes,  and  terminated  with  his  celebrated  speech 
at  the  Warren  Hastings  trial.  As  soon  as  the  lecturer  had  given, 
with  great  power,  sundry  portions  of  the  wonderful  speech,  he 
retired  for  a  few  minutes,  in  order  to  rest  his  voice  and  to  take 
some  slight  refreshment.  The  audience  too  stood  up  to  stretch 
themselves,  and  to  chat  about  what  they  had  heard.  Jones  and 
Eivers  formed  the  centre  of  a  group  chatting  and  laughing  gaily, 
and  telling  each  other  what  a  jolly  lecture  it  was.  Bunkum  was 
standing  behind  them,  and,  perhaps  in  order  to  get  more  room, 
he  moved  the  empty  chair  which  was  behind  Rivers  fortlier  back. 
When  the  lecturer  returned,  the  boys  prepared  to  take  their 
places  again.  And  now  a  villanous  idea  flashed  across  Bunkum's 
brain — a  plan  of  which  he  had  just  read,  and  which  he  determined 
to  put  into  practice,  and  thus,  regardless  of  all  consequences, 
avenge  himscdf  on  his  hated  foe.  As  Bivers  was  about  to  sit 
down.  Bunkum  rapidly  drew  away  the  chair  as  far  as  he  could, 
and  Bivers  fell  backwards  on  the  ground,  stiiking  in  his  fall  tba 
sharp  corner  of  some  stone  steps  leading  into  a  yard  that  stooJ 
there.  In  an  instant  blood  gushed  from  his  head,  and  he  ^v^^ 
senseless. 
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XL— THE    AWAKENED     OONSCIENOB. 

"  Hearen  and  angels 
Take  great  delight  in  a  oonverted  sinner." 

THE  noise  that  Elvers  made  in  falling,  and  the  irrepressible 
scream  that  issued  from  Jones's  lips,  attracted  mdversal 
attention ;  so  that  before  Bnnknm  oonld  alter  his  position,  half 
the  inmateB  of  the  room  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  him  stand 
with  the  chair  in  hand,  grazing  at  the  senseless  body  of  his  comrade. 
M.  Blanc  at  once  made  his  way  to  the  spot  where  lay  the  prostrate 
form  of  Bivers,  and  being  a  man  endowed  with  great  presence  of 
mind,  he  calmly  requested  the  lecturer  to  continue  his  discourse ; 
then,  with  the  assistance  of  Jones  and  another  boy  who  was  sitting 
near,  he  soon  carried  Harry  to  a  chemist's  shop  hard  by,  where 
he  had  the  lad's  head  bathed,  and  then  took  him  home  to  bed. 
Although  the  chemist's  opinion  as  to  the  nature  of  the  case  could  not 
be  conodered  in  the  light  of  professional  authority,  yet  the  few 
remarks  that  the  man  made  were  of  such  a  nature  as  to  cause  great 
aJarm  to  the  master;  for  he  said  that  it  was  one  of  the  most 
ertensiye  scalp  wounds  he  had  ever  seen,  and  that  such  cases  were 
often  attended  with  alarming  results.  Bivers  was  therefore  put 
to  bed  as  soon  as  they  reached  home,  and  to  all  questions  that  were 
put  to  him,  he  answered  peevishly,  and  said  that  he  desired  to 
be  left  alone. 

It  may  be  imagined  that  the  latter  part  of  Sheridan's  career 
had  matter  of  little  interest  for  the  audience,  who,  one  and  all, 
were  thinking  of  the  poor  lad  they  had  seen  carried  out  of  the 
halL  In  a  small  village  like  the  one  in  which  the  school  was 
situate,  most  of  the  boys  were  known  to  the  townspeople,  and 
Bivers  had  by  several  acts  of  politeness,  such  as  offering  an  um- 
brella on  a  rainy  day  to  people  he  met,  &o,,  ingratiated  himself 
with  some  of  the  inhabitants,  who  from  this  circumstance  took  a 
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warm  interest  in  him,  and  were  natorallj  ^eved  at  the  unto- 
ward event  that  had  occnrred.  The  lecture  was,  however, 
enjoyed  least  of  all  hy  Bunkum,  who  sat  by  himself  in  his  old 
seat,  looking  the  picture  of  woe  and  despair ;  for  he  felt  that,  like 
an  idiot,  he  had  done  a  deed  the  responsibility  of  which  he  could 
not  evade,  and  IJioughtB  of  puxudunent  in  vaaoniB  forms  flitted 
through  his  head  every  instant.  Then,  again,  the  fact  that  he  would 
be  scouted  and  cut  by  all  his  schoolfellows  depressed  him  terribly. 
It  might  happen,  however — and  very  likely  too— that  M.  Blanc  would 
expel  him ;  in  which  case  he  need  not  vex  himself  about  w^at  las 
schoolfellows  said  or  did — ^he  should  be  away  from  them.  But  sup- 
pose Bivers  were  to — to  die  I  Oh,  agonizing  thought !  At  tluB 
dreadful  supposition  he  buried  his  head  in  his  hands,  and  a  solitary 
tear  escaped  his  eyelids,  either  at  the  thought  of  his  comrade's 
agcmy,  tar  else  at  what  he  himself  should  have  to  endure.  Let  m 
hope  tint  it  was  the  fbnner.  Few  natures  are  so  vtterly  4qaraved 
in  eaify  life  but  that  one  spark  of  pity  remains  in  them. 

The  lecture  was  soon  concluded,  and  the  boys  walked,  isro  and 
two,  moumiully  home,  with  Bunkum  by  himself  in  the  reflor;  luA 
a  word  being  spoken  all  the  time.  At  supper,  M.  Blanc  took  ha 
usual  place ;  but  not  a  syllable  on  the  subject  fiall  firom  him,  ani^ 
his  face  looked  bo  grave  and  sad,  that  the  boys  all  idt  that  tlie 
aocident  must  have  been  more  serious  than  some  of  tiwm  had 
imagined.  On  retaring  to  rest  thai  night,  those  boys  who  slept 
in  Even's  room  perceived  thttt  his  bed  was  vacant :  the  poor  lad 
n»st  indeed  have  had  a  violent  blow.^  The  next  mnmiiy  at  hreak- 
fsflt,  however,  to  the  relief  of  all  the  boys,  M.  Blanc  made  *  Um 
reooaarkB  upon  the  subject:  he  said  thai,  in  all  probability,  poor 
Smrs  woidd  be  attacked  by  compression  of  the  Inain,  and  he  there- 
fore requested  the  lads  to  play  as  quietly  as  possibfo,  so  that  ihe 
noise  might  not  distnzb  him.  *'  As  for  ^e  boy  who  had  been  the 
cause  of  the  accident,"  continued  he»  fixing  his  eyes  on  Bunkam, "  he 
did  not  intend  to  punish  him  at  present.  He  would  wait  tiU  he 
w&s  able  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  injury  inflicted  on  Biveis> 
aaid  then  the  boy  should  receive  a  chastisemeEnt  proportaooate  to 
the  ofisnoe."  This  was  all  he  told  the  boys,  and  with  downosrtt 
haads  and  drooping  spirits  they  filed  c^  to  Hie  pbygrovad. 
As  soon  as  the  laiis  left  the  room,  thefirst  subject  for  conversaiiaB 
that  Batnrally  presented  itself  to  M.  Bknc  aiid  his  wife  was  te 
reeent  aoeident,  and  the  various  matters  connected  with  it 

^  I  can  scarcely  conceive,  Charles,"  said  the  lady,  **  what  oonld 
have  indnoed  Bunkum  to  be  guilty  of  so  hontUe  an  outraga" 
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"  Well,  you  see,  my  dear»  I  had  reason  to  pimish  him  a  short 
time  since  for  attenipting  to  tease  little  Bigby,  and  the  way  in 
vMch  he  was  found  oat  was  that  Bivers,  in  defending  the  little 
boy,  pushed  Bunkum  down ;  moreover,  if  I  reeollect  right,  Bivera^ 
Ittst  Half,  had  a  fight  with  Bunkum,  and  that  boy  is  so  revengefdly 
that  I  am  persuaded  he  would  go  to  almost  any  length  in  order 
to  attain  his  end." 

"  He  is,  indeed,  a  strange,  character." 

"  S.Q  is  almost  ruined,  my  dear.  Tou  know  he  has  no  mother, 
and  his  &ther  never  looks  after  him.  Then  he  is  certainly  deficient 
in  intellect,  being  always  last  in  his  class.  Thus  he  is  almost 
always  deprived  of  his  playhours,  and  both  masters  and  boys  caQ 
scarcely  help  laughing  at  the  absurd  blunders  he  makea.  This 
hardens  him,  and  he  hates  almost  everybody  in  the  school.  I  am 
afraid  I  shall  have  to  give  him  up." 

"  What,  expel  him,  Charles  P" 

"  Well,  my  dear,  I  don't  see  tb  at  I  can  do  anything  else.  You 
see  poor  Bivers  is  sure  to  be  ill  a  long  time ;  in  &ct,  one  can 
scaroely  surmise  what  the  result  of  this  blow  will  be.  I  have 
written  to  his  mother,  acquainting  her  with  the  case,  and  have 
told  her  that  if  she  hkes  to  come  here  to  nurse  him«  I  will  place  a 
room  at  her  disposal." 

"  I  am  afraid  that  it  is  a  deplorable  afiTair  altogether.  I  think  you 
will  be  right  in  expelling  Bunkum ;  but  yet  I  sincerely  wish  that 
you  could  punish  him  severely  and  yet  contrive  to  keep  him  here.'' 

''There  I  agree  witii  you,"  replied  M.  Blanc;  ''for  if  ex- 
pelled he  may  become  worse  and  worse.  Stop !  I  have  an  idea. 
The  boy  cannot  be  so  depraved  but  that  this  accident  will 
have  a  deep  effect  on  him ;  I  will  take  an  opportonity  of  talking 
to  him  upon  the  subject,  and  when  poor  Bivers  gets  better,  I  will 
send  Bunkum  to  him  to  express  his  regret  for  the  accident.  If 
he  deelines,  he  shall  leave  the  house ;  if  he  accepts  my  offer,  the 
flight  of  his  sick  schoolfellow  and  the  feelings  of  sorrow  he  will 
have  to  express,  are  almost  sure,  I  think,  to  touch  some  chord  of 
pity  in  him ;  and  then,  pray  Heaven  we  may  reform  the  boy  yet." 

"  A  glorious  plan,  husband ;  let  us  hope  it  may  succeed." 

"  And  now,  my  dear,  for  the  present,  in  order  to  give  him  full 
opportunity  to  reflect  on  what  he  has  done,  I  will  direct  that  no 
boy  is  to  npeek  to  him.  This  I  know  by  experience  is  one  of  the 
severest  punishments  to  which  I  can  submit  any  lad,  as  the  fact 
of  being  despised  by  and  separated  from  his  schoolfiaUows  affects 
him  far  more  than  being  chastised  by  his  master.    Ah,  there's 
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the  nine  o'clock  bell  for  school.    Send  for  me,  my  dear,  directly 
the  doctor  comes."    With  these  words  he  left  the  room. 

Bnnkum  on  quitting  the  breakfajst-room  went  straight  to  his 
desk,  and  sitting  down  before  it,  endearonred  to  think  over  the 
sad  event  of  the  preceding  night,  and  what  the  resnlt  of  it 
would  be;  bat  as  none  of  the  boys  cared  about  playing  that 
morning,  so  distressed  were  they  on  Biyers's  account,  the 
schoolroom  was  full  of  lads,  talking  in  little  groups  about  the 
affair;  and  as  eveiy  now  and  then  Bunkum  heard  his  own  name 
associated  with  epithets  of  a  most  unpleasant  character,  even  firom 
the  mouths  of  little  boys  whom  under  the  present  circumstances 
he  dared  not  thrash,  he  was  glad  to  leave  the  room  and  think 
over  the  matter  in  the  solitude  of  the  playground. 

"  Let  me  see,"  said  he,  **  the  governor  saw  me  draw  the  chair 
away.  Well,  it  was  a  joke  after  all.  I  wonder  if  hell  look  upon 
it  as  such.  How's  he  going  to  punish  me,  I  wonder  P — a  thrashing,  I 
hope.  That  will  be  soon  over.  Suppose  he  expels  me ;  my  stars ! 
shouldn't  I  then  catch  it  from  my  father !  But  suppose  Bivers  dies. 
Oh,  no !  no !  that's  impossible — that  can't  be.  I  won't  think  of 
that.  Well,  he  brought  it  on  himself.  He's  always  interfering 
with  me.  Why  did  he  fight  me  last  Half?  It's  all  his  own  fiEoilt, 
and  I  ain't  sorry  at  all  for  it;  that  is  as  long  as  I  don't  get 

expelled,  and  Bivers  don't .    Bah !   nonsense.    Cheer  up,  old 

fellow,"  continued  he,  apostrophizing  himself;  "  what's  done  can't 
be  undone ;  so  bear  it  like  a  man." 

The  accident  had  evidently  produced'  no  effect  on  his  moral 
feelings.  He  was  still  hardened,  and  instead  of  feeling  pity  for 
his  poor  schoolfellow,  almost  looked  on  himself  as  the  suffering 
person,  particularly  as  he  was  not  to  be  told  how  he  was  to  be 
punished  for  some  time  to  come.  Some  writer  has  said  that  a  con- 
demned murderer  suffers  ten  times  the  amount  of  pain  in  the  anxiety 
of  awaiting  his  execution  than  in  the  punishment  itself.  And  in 
Bunkum's  case  the  uncertainty  of  his  punishment  was  ten  times 
more  grievous  to  him  than  what  he  would  suffer  in  actually  under- 
going the  chastisement  which  awaited  him;  and  then  another 
feeling  rose  within  his  breast, — how  could  he  sit  at  his  desk  day 
after  day,  a  mark  of  scorn  to  masters  and  boys,  feeling  it  even 
a  relief  when  a  master  scolded  him,  and  knowing  that  not  a 
kind  word  would  be  spoken  to  him  by  anybody?  Well,  never 
mind,  he  was  in  for  it  now,  and  must  keep  up  as  well  as  he  could 
under  the  circumstances.  On  coming  into  the  schoolroom,  M. 
Blanc  gave  out  that  no  boy  was  to  speak  to  Bunkum  until  further 
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notice — adding,  that  if  any  boj   broke  this  mle,  be  sbonld  be 
ponished  in  the  same  manner. 

Late  that  same  day  Mrs.  Bivers  arrived,  and  was  at  once 
nahered  into  the  room  where  her  son  lay  apparently  in  a  profound 
sleep,  and  bathed  in  a  profose  perspiration.  The  doctor  was  there- 
fore instantly  summoned ;  as  soon  as  he  had  examined  the  patient, 
he  turned  very  grave,  and  intimated  that  there  was  every  cause 
for  alarm.  "  You  see,  madam,"  said  he  to  Mrs.  Bivers,  "his  pulse 
is  laboured ;  and  you  will  also  notice  that  the  pupil  of  his  right 
eye  is  dilated,  and  that  he  is  totally  insensible  to  light.  I  find, 
too,  that  there  is  a  swelling  on  the  right  side  of  his  head ;  and," 
continued  he,  raising  the  left  1^  and  arm,  *'  the  whole  of  the  left 
side  is  paralysed.  All  these  symptoms  show  unmistakable  signs 
of  compression  of  the  brain ;  his  head  must  be  shaved  at  once,  and 
the  room  kept  dark  and  quiet.  At  present,  however,  I  cannot  take 
upon  myself  to  say  how  the  case  will  end." 

Now  that  Harry  was  absent,  Jones  did  his  best  to  watch  over 
Digby  and  protect  him.  They  walked  together  in  the  playground, 
when  they  went  to  church,  and  sat  next  to  each  other  when  they 
prepared  lessons ;  and  each  morning  after  breakfast  they  would 
waylay  either  M.  Blanc  or  his  wife,  and  ask  in  a  tremulous  voice 
how  Harry  was  getting  on ;  and  each  morning  they  received  the 
I'eply,  "  Worse,  my  boy ;  he  is  rather  worse  this  morning." 

One  morning,  indeed,  about  ten  days  after  the  accident,  when 
Digby  asked  M.  Blanc  how  his  schoolfellow  was,  the  good  master 
shook  his  head  and  said,  "  He  was  senseless  all  last  night,  Digby, 
and  we  are  all  much  alarmed  about  him." 

Now  that  Bivers  was  in  danger,  M.  Blanc  thought  it  time 
to  speak  to  Bunkum,  and  endeavour  to  work  upon  his  feelings  by 
describing  the  state  to  which  his  malice  had  brought  his  school* 
fellow.  Bunkum  had  not  altered  his  demeanour  at  all ;  he  showed 
just  the  same  amount  of  bravado  as  before,  and  seemed  not  to 
mind  the  continued  silence  of  his  schoolfeUows.  Some  said  he 
looked  a  trifle  paler,  but  that  was  all.  When,  however,  he 
was  told  that  M.  Blanc  wanted  to  speak  to  him,  he  certainly  grew 
very  white,  and  walked  slowly  to  his  master's  study,  detennined, 
however,  not  to  show  any  signs  of  weakness  or  make  a  fool  of 
himself  by  crying,  or  anything  of  that  sort. 

"  I  have  sent  for  you,  Bunkum,"  said  the  master  sternly,  "  as  I 

think  it  my  duty  to  let  you  know  the  state  of  your  comrade.     Do 

you  know  that  his  life  is  in  danger  P" 

**  Is  it  P"  stolidly  answered  Bunkum. 

«s 
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"  Parhapsy  knowing  this,  you  will  toll  me  what  induced  you  to 
act  80  villanously  towards  him  P" 

"  I  only  meant  it  as  a  joke,"  replied  the  boy. 

**  What,  you  call  that  a  joke  P     When  yon  must  haye 
that  the  result  would  be  serious.     Gome  now,  tell  the  trutib, 
it  not  reyenge  that  incited  you  to  act  thus  P" 

"  Ko,  sir,  I  am  sure  it  was  only  a  joke." 

"  Now  look  here.  Bunkum ;  I  am  going  to  talk  to  you  seriooaly. 
You  must  know  as  well  as  I  do,  that  you  are  the  worst-behaTedE 
boy  in  the  school,  and  that  you  give  us  all  more  trouble  than  any 
other  lad  in  the  place.  You  are  abo  yecy  backward  in  your 
studies;  this»  however,  I  could  forgive,  if  you  would  bdiaiftt 
better.  I  have  oompktints  of  you  every  day,  and  I  am  resolved 
to  puziish  you  so  severely  for  this  crime  thab  it  shall  make  vm 
impression  (m  you  for  life."  This  speech  had  no  effect  on  Bonkom, 
who  continued  as  dull  and  stolid-looking  as  ever. 

"  You  don't  seem  to  think  that  you  have  been  guilty  of  a 
crime,"  continued  the  master ;  "  but---let  me  tell  you — if  Bivers 
were  to  die,  you  would  be  put  in  prison — mark  my  words,  ar — 
and  then  who  knows  what  would  happen  P  "  The  boy  turned  pallet 
but  made  no  reply. 

"  I  grieve,  I  deeply  grieve  to  see  a  boy  so  hardened  as  you  ap- 
pear to  be.  O,  Bonkum !  think  seriously  of  what  I  am  going  to 
say.  What,  if  she  were  alive,  would  youv  poor  mother,  now 
in  heaven,  say,  if  her  boy,  her  only  son,  were  oiceu^d  of 
commuting  mtvrd&r ! "    Bunkum,  at  these  words,  shuddered  eon* 

vulsively ;  a  solitary  tear  dropped  from  his  eye,  and  he  left  the  itxan. 

•  #  •  •  • 

At  last  the  crisis  was  at  hand,  and  Mrs.  Bivers,  sitting  up 
night  after  night  with  her  son,  was  torn  with  grief  and  cruel  fore- 
boding as  to  the  result.  The  doctor  came  twice  a  day,  and  bade 
her  hope  for  the  best.  The  boys  were  deored  not  to  play  m  the 
playground^  as  the  ninse  might  make  him  worae.  He  was  pra^ 
for  morning  and  evening,  at  prayers,  as  well  as  at  the  vflhge 
church.  People  sent  every  day  to  inquire  after  him.  Gbapes 
and  all  sorts  of  fruit  and  delicacies  were  sent  to  him  by  the 
neighbours  ~  so  popular  was  Harry  Bivers  among  all  who  knew 
him.  At  length,  after  endless  watching,  care,  and  anxiety^  the 
crisis  came,  and  one  morning  Haxiy  opened  his  eyes  to  reeognize 
his  mother.     He  wa»  sewed  ! 

The  welcome  news  spread  rapidly  among  aU  the  boya,  and 
once  more  the  old  joyous  schoolboy  spirit  returned  to  the  school. 
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Can  it  be  .said  that  even  Bonknm  did  not  r^oioe  P  I  fancy  be 
did.  I  am  almost  Bore  that  even  he  was  glad  to  hear  that  his 
eomrade  was  out  of  danger,  altbongb  be  kaew  that  the  time 
of  bis  own  punishment  was  at  band. 

Katarally,  as  soon  as  fiivers  grew  a  little  stronger,  be  asked  to 
see  bis  frioid  Jones,  abont  whom  he  had  talked  often  to  bis 
mother.  Springing  np  three  stairs  at  a  time,  as  soon  as  he  heard 
that  iie  might  see  his  friend,  the  Funny  Boy  mshed  to  the  door 
of  the  sick*room,  and,  after  waiting  a  minate  to  reeover  bis  fareaiih, 
knocked  gently,  in  order  not  to  distorb  any  of  the  inmates.  The 
door  opened  qnietly,  and  a  soft  yoioe  said,  *'  Gome  in,  Master 
Jones." 

The  first  aspect  of  the  sick-room  almost  npset  Jones ;  and  so 
dark  was  it,  that  it  was  some  time  before  he  conld  disoo^r  the 
prostrate  form  of  his  old  friend.  At  length  he  spied  him,  and, 
waSkxag  np  to  the  bed,  held  out  his  big  brown  hand,  into  whose 
grasp  a  thin  white  one  soon  found  its  way,  and  a  low  voice  mnr- 
mored,  *'  I  am  so  glad  to  see  yon,  Jones." 

**  Do  yon  think  Harry  is  changed  mnch  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Biven, 
presently,  to  the  visitor. 

"  Oh,  yes,  be  is  indeed,  ma'am.  Ton  my  word,  I  should  hardly 
have  known  him ;  and  Fve  got  such  lots  of  things  to  tell  bim,  if 
it  won't  distorb  bim/* 

"111  give  you  five  minutes;  and  in  order  that  my  presence 
may  not  be  any  check  upon  your  conversation,  I'll  leave  yon  to 
yonnelves." 

As  soon  as  the  door  had  closed,  Jones  drew  his  chair  dose  to 
the  bed  and  said, — 

"  O  Harry,  ain't  I  just  glad  to  'see  you  again  P  My  word,  old 
fellow,  bat  how  thin  you  are  1 " 

«  Ah !  don't  you  think  you'd  be  thin,  oLd  dkap,  if  you  had  nnder- 
gone  what  I  have  P  But  how  are  all  the  fellows  P  How's  little 
DigbyP" 

"  First  rate,  I  can  tell  you.  I  have  been  looking  Jifter  him 
myself^  and  he's  getting  on  capitally.  To  tell  you  tiie  truth,  I 
tlunk  your  illness  has  made  me  a  different  boy." 

*'  Has  it,  Jones  P     I  am  very  glad  to  hear  ^at." 

''Well,  you  see,  Harry,  b^ore  you  were  ill  I  was  not  given 
much  to  thinking,  and  took  things  just  as  they  came;  bat  now, 
Harry,  I  see  that  even  yon  are  as  we  axe — ^we  are  dose  to  death, 
and — ^that's  it — oh,  bother  ! "  said  he,  wiping  away  a  tear, — "  yon 
know  what  I  mean." 
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"  I  tlimk  I  do,  Jones ;  but  now  tell  me,  how's  Banki;m  F" 

"  Whj,  you'd  scarcely  believe  it,  Harry,  but  he  ain't  altered  a 
bit.  You  know  none  of  us  are  allowed  to  speak  to  him ;  but 
what  does  he  care  for  that?  He  sits  at  his  desk  looking  as 
gloomy  and  sulky  as  you  please.  Then  you  know,  when  you 
were  very  ill  indeed,  the  governor  had  him  in  his  study  ajid,  so  I 
hear,  gave  him  a  sound  lecture.  When  he  came  out  he  did  look 
pale — my  word  I  wasn't  he  white  P  However,  he  soon  recovered 
from  it,  and  has  been  just  the  same  as  ever,  since  then."  • 

"  And  have  you  had  any  hockey  matches  P  " 

"  "No,  Harry ;  you  know  we  were  to  have  played  the  Grammar 
School  last  Saturday ;  but  the  twelve,  to  a  boy,  said  they  would 
not  play  while  you  were  so  ill,  and  the  governor  was  so  pleased 
that  he  has  promised  to  give  us  a  half-holiday  when  you're  well, 
so  that  we  may  all  play  together.    Ain't  that  jolly  P  " 

''Yes,  he  is  very  good  indeed,  Jones,  and  so  is  Madame 
Blanc ;  I  am  sure  i^e  has  been  as  kind  to  me  as  almost  any 
mother  could.  Ton  my  word,"  said  he,  smiling  faintly,  "it's  almost 
worth  while  getting  ill,  in  order  to  be  treated  like  I  have  been." 

«  Never  mind  that,  old  chap.  Just  you  dieer  up,  and  get  well  as 
soon  as  you  can.  By  the  by,  Harry,  has  the  governor  said  any- 
thing to  you  about  Bunkum  P  I  wonder  if  he'll  be  expelled." 

"  Oh,  Jones,  I  hope  not ;  I  do  indeed.  Poor  fellow,  he  meant 
it  as  a  joke,  I  am  sure ;  and  if  he  was  expelled  for  it,  I  should  be 
80  sorry." 

"  Well,  but  you  know,  Harry,"  said  Jones,  shaking  his  head, 
**  there  was  never  much  of  a  joke  in  Mr.  Bunkum.  You  may  be 
sure  that  what  he  did  was  out  of  revenge.  He  has  hated  you 
ever  since  you  gave  him  that  licking  last  Half." 

"Yes,  but,  Jones,"  replied  Hiury,  quietly,  "my  dangerous 
illness  has  changed  some  of  my  ideas,  and  just  before  you  came  in 
my  mother  and  I  were  repeating  the  Lord's  Prayer — '  Fargwe  U9 
our  trespasses  as  toe  forgive  tliem  that  trespass  against  its,* " 

**  Oh  yes ;  but  them,  you  know " 

"Now,  my  dear  bc^s,"  said  Mrs.  Bivers,  "I  must  separate 
you.  Ghx>d-bye,  Master  Jones ;  you  must  come  and  see  Hany 
again  soon." 

"  Thank  you,  ma'am.  Qood-bye,  Harry,  old  boy.  Take  care 
of  yourself." 

"  Gk>od-bye,  Jones  I  I  am  so  glad  I  have  seen  you.  Stop  a 
minute  though.  Gould  you  ask  the  governor  if  he'd  allow  me  to 
see  Bunkum  P     I  am  sure  he  would." 
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"  All  right,  old  follow^ ;  I'll  not  forget,"  was  tho  reply,  as  Jones 
disappeared. 

Ho  immediately  went  to  His  master's  study,  and  gaye  him  the 
message  intrusted  to  him  by  Harry.  M.  Blanc  was  naturally 
well  pleased  that  Bivers  had  thus  anticipated  his  wishes,  and  at 
once  sent  for  Bunkum.  As  he  entered  the  room,  M.  Blanc  said 
to  him, — 

"  Bunkum,  Bivers  wishes  to  speak  to  you." 

"  Oh,  please,  sir,"  replied  the  boy,  quickly,  "  I'd  rather  not  see 
him." 

"  But  you  must  see  him.  Now  mark  my  words.  I  shall  send 
for  you  again  to-morrow  morning,  and  if  you  then  refuse  to  see 
him,  I  shall  at  once  make  arrangements  to  send  you  home." 

All  day  long  Bunkum  was  in  a  dreadful  state  of  despair.  "  How 
could  he  face  Bivers  P  What  should  he  say  to  him  P  He  was  not 
going  to  be  such  a  fool  as  to  say  how  sorry  he  was  for  what  had 
happened.  Of  course  he  would  rather  it  had  not  happened ;  but 
it  was  too  bad  of  Bivers  to  send  for  him.  However,  if  he  did  not 
go  to  the  room  the  governor  would  expel  him ;  and  shouldn't  he 
catch  it  then  from  his  father  P  Well,  perhaps,  after  all,  it  would 
be  as  well  to  see  him,  and  get  it  over.  He  needn't  say  much,  yon 
know;  and  perhaps,  too,  Bivers  would  ask  for  him  not  to  be 
punished  too  severely." 

So  the  next  morning,  after  breakfast,  he  told  M.  Blanc 
that  he  was  ready  to  see  Bivers,  if  he  wished  it,  and  soon 
walked  upstairs  in  a  jaunty  manner,  endeavouring  to  convince 
himself  that  he  did  not  mind  meeting  his  schoolfellow  at  all. 
But  yet  there  was  an  inward  feeling  that  made  him  tremble  as 
he  approached  the  door  of  the  bedroom ;  and  as  he  crossed  its 
threshold  he  started  convulsively,  for  the  sight  of  the  darkened 
room,  the  long  array  of  medicine-bottles,  and  the  thin,  pale-faced 
boy  in  bed,  quite  overcame  him,  and  changed  his  indifference  to  a 
feeling  of  contrition.  This,  however,  passed  away  in  a  minute, 
and  he  felt  himself  again. 

**  Ah,  Bunkum,  how  are  you  P"  said  Bivers,  holding  out  a  thin 
white  hand. 

"How  ore  youP"  was  the  gruff  reply,  as  the  boys  shook 
hands. 

'*  It's  very  kind  of  you  to  come  and  see  me." 

**  Well,  the  governor  made  me  come ;  so  I  had  no  choice." 

A  silence  ensued,  then  Harry  said, — 

"  You  don't  look  very  well,  Bunkum.     You  seem  pale." 

0  ^ 
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"Yes,  I  ain't  quite  right ;  I  have  beeif  sent  to  Goyentrj  since 
I — that  is — since  you  had  your  accident." 

"  Oh,  we  won't  talk  about  that.  How*8  the  school  going  on  ? 
yoxL  have  had  no  cricket  since  I  left." 

"  No,  we  have  not  had  any  cricket/'  was  the  short,  gruff  reply  ; 
for  Bunkum  determined  not  to  say  too  much. 

"  Ah,  well  then,  I  have  not  missed  much;  but  I  have  been  very 
ill  indeed,  Bunkum." 

The  sight  of  Harry's  thin  face  as  he  said  these  words  almost 
overcame  the  boy ;  he  felt  a  rising  in  his  throat  as  he  murmured^ 
«  Have  you  P" 

"  But  now  tell  me.  Bunkum,  was  it  not  meant  as  a  joke  when 
you  ptQled  the  chair  away  from  me  P" 

"  Of  course  it  was,"  said  the  lad,  coughing  softly,  and  speaking 
in  a  quivering  voice. 

"  I  knew  it,"  replied  Harry,  smiling ;  ''  I  told  M.  Blanc  so.  I 
said  you  could  not  be  so  wicked ;  so  let's  shake  hands,  Bunkcun." 

This  was  too  much :  Bunkum  could  stand  it  no  longer. 

**  Oh,  Bivers,  forgive  me,"  sobbed  Bunkum,  grasping  with  both 
hands  the  weak  little  hand  which  Bivers  held  out.  "  Forgive  me, 
and  I'll  change.  I've  had  a  hard  part  to  play.  The  boys  all 
hate  me, — they  hate  me,  and  you  hate  me,  I'm  sure." 

"  No  I  don't.  Bunkum ;  well  be  friends  henceforth ;  you  will 
change  your  mode  of  behaviour  I  am  sure,  And  all  will  go  well." 

"  Oh,  thank  you,  thank  you,"  said  the  delighted  boy ;  "those 
are  the  first  kind  words  I've  heard  since  I  came  hare.  Yoaknow 
my  mother  died  when  I  was  young,  and  I've  had  no  one  to  look 
after  me,  so  I've  done  just  what  I  pleased ;  but  now  I'll  change, 
I'n  try  to  work,  and  may  yet  be  able  to  do  well." 

*'  Bunkum,  you  shall,  my  good  fellow.  Well  be  friends ;  we'll 
sit  together,  and  111  help  you,  and  you  won't  bully  Digby  again  P*' 

"  No  that  I  won't ;  1*11  do  whatever  you  like." 

*'  Listen,  then,  Tom ;  I  have  taken  to  think  more  than  I  did  before 
I  was  ill,  and  am  inclined  to  believo  that  we  boys  are  not  quite  so 
regions  as  we  ought  to  be.  Please  give  me  that  Testament,  and 
we'll  read  a  chapter  together."  Bunkum  knelt  down  at  the  side  of 
the  bed,  and  when  M.  Blanc  came  in,  Bivers  was  repeating  these 
comforting  words,— 

"  Joy  shall  he  in  Heaven  over  one  sinner  ihcd  repenieth,  more 
than  over  ninety  and  nine  just  persons,  whirh  need  no  repentance. 
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Xn.— ALL'S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL. 

Akd  who  will  grumble  with  us  because  oar  story  ends  well  ? 
Snrelj  it  is  better  and  certainly  mach  more  moral  that  ^Bunkum 
should  reform  and  become  a  good  lad  than  that  he  should  be 
expelled,  and  that  the  reader,  allowing  the  reins  of  his  imagination 
to  hang  loose,  should  form  pictures  of  the  boy's  future  trials,  and 
his  race  down  the  hiU  of  life. 

Biyers  grew  rapidly  well,  and  before  the  end  of  October  was 
able  to  be  moved.  Tfis  mother,  who  stayed  at  Clio  House  until 
his  recovery,  then  took  him  home  for  a  short  time  in  order  that 
he  might  entirely  recover  his  strength  before  he  returned  to  work. 
Before  his  departure,  his  friends  Jones  and  little  Digby  paid  him 
several  visits,  and  gave  him  a  full  account  of  the  different  events 
that  had  happened  since  they  last  met.  They  also  told  him  what 
a  sudden  and  wondrous  change  had  been  effected  in  Bunkum,  and 
how  M.  Blanc  considered  that  he  had  been  sufficiently  punished  by 
being  avoided  by  both  masters  and  boys  for  such  a  long  time,  and 
therefore  had  resolved  not  to  inflict  any  further  penalty  upon  him. 

The  reader  will  probably  consider  tiiat  being  sent  to  Coventiy 
for  a  few  weeks  was  scarcely  sufficient  punishment  for  such  an 
outrage  as  Bunkum  had  been  guilty  of;  but  here  let  us  suggest 
that  no  one  should  be  punished  for  the  sake  of  inflicting  chastise- 
ment, the  great  end  of  punishment  being  to  deter  and  reform 
a  boy,  and  not  to  gratify  vengeful  feelings.  Now,  M.  Blanc,  seeing 
that  the  right  chord  in  Bunkum's  heart  had  been  touched  at  last, 
and  thinking — as  a  sensible  man — that  if  he  now  dealt  severely 
with  him,  the  probability  was  that  t&e  good  feelings  which  had 
just  come  to  light  would  be  again  entirely  deadened,  and  that  no 
good  result  would  be  obtained  from  the  seeds  which  had  just  been 
sown,  therefore  deemed  it  advisable  to  leave  it  to  Bunkum's 
better  nature  whether  a  lasting  reform  in  his  conduct  should  be 
inaugurated  or  not,  and  accordingly  resolved  to  give  him  a  chance, 
by  allo¥nng  him  to  resume  his  old  footing  of  association  with  his 
comrades. 
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In  almost  the  last  interview  wliicli  \Saxry  had  before  his 
departure  he  requested  Jones  to  do  aJl  that  he  ootdd  to  induce 
Bonknm  to  persevere  in  the  task  he  had  so  wisely  hegun ;  and  the 
consequence  was  that  althoagh  Bonkmn  was  at  first  somewhat  ah  j 
at  accepting  Jones's  assistance,  yet  he  soon  overcame  that  difficulty, 
and  b^ore  long  might  often  be  seen  sitting  next  to  Jones,  and 
studying  Yirgil  or  Xenophon  out  of  the  same  book. 

M.  Blanc  was  so  delisted  at  the  apparently  succeasful  prospect 
of  his  plan  that  he  requested  the  masters  to  look  after  Bunkum  as 
much  as  they  could,  and  afford  him  encouragement  and  fumigf-synr^ 
when  needed.  Thus  by  their  aid  and  his  own  increased  endeavoois 
he  was  able  to  leave  the  place  he  occupied  in  the  third  class  at 
the  lidldsummer  examination,  and  by  the  middle  of  November 'he 
found  himself  fifth  in  the  class,  with  some  chance,  if  he  continued 
to  work  hard,  of  obtaining  at  Christmas  the  third  prize. 

Nor  was  his  social  position  less  progressive,  for  many  of  the  boys 
had  heard  from  Jones  how  he  had  expressed  his  regret  to  Rivers 
for  what  he  had  done,  and  as  the  Funny  Boy  did  not  neglect  to 
inform  them  that  it  was  his  desire  to  improve  his  position  in  the 
school,  they  one  and  all  looked  favourably  on  him,  and  did  aU  they 
could  in  tiie  furtherance  of  the  design ;  so  that  before  Bivers's 
return  in  November,  Bunkum's  conduct  was  characterized  by  so 
much  modesty  and  amiabilily  that  he  ha4  become  a  favourite 
with  the  other  lads,  and  a  kindly  feeling  pervaded  the  whole 
schooL 

The  term  had  now  come  to  a  dose,  and  vrith  the  exceptaon 
of  the  examination  there  was  only  one  event  to  chronicle.  The 
rank  which  the  different  boys  obtained  in  their  classes  was  not  a 
matter  of  much  interest  on  the  present  occasion,  as  most  of  the 
results  were  looked  upon  as  for^;one  conclusions.  Thus,  Harry 
Bivers,  who  returned  to  school  at  the  beginning  of  November, 
easily  obtained  the  first  prize  in  the  school,  as  weU  as  the  medal  for 
good  conduct,  while  Jones  was,  in  sporting  parlance,  a  bad 
second.  Little  Digby,  thanks  to  the  attention  his  fiiends  had 
bestowed  upon  him,  was  second  in  the  third  class,  in  which 
Bunkum  was  actually  third.  The  examination  passed  over 
quietly,  and  no  event  of  any  consequence  occurred  till  the  evening 
but  one  before  the  boys  went  home.  On  that  occasion,  M.  Blanc, 
delighted  at  the  way  in  which  all  his  boys  had  behaved  since 
Harry's  accident,  promised  to  give  them  a  supper,  and  in  order  to 
render  it  more  enjoyable,  he  determined  that  they  should  have  it 
all  to  themselves,  and  that  the  presence  of  a  master  should  not  bo 
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allowed  to  temper  down  the  glow  of  hannony  tliat  was  sure  to 
shine  forth  on  snch  a  festfve  scene. 

As  the  bojs  had  many  matters  to  oocnpy  their  thoughts  with, 
the  interval  before  the  eveiung  of  the  party  soon  passed,  and  in 
high  glee  did  they  hail  its  adyent.  At  8  pjn.  they  met  in  the 
dining-room,  and  on  taking  their  places  round  the  table,  Bivers 
was  asked  to  officiate  as  president,  while  bluff  Dick  Boscoe  sat 
at  the  other  end.  The  president  was  supported  by  Jones  and 
Digby,  whilst  the  vice-president  had  Tubbs  and  Bunkum  on  either 
side  of  him.  After  the  keen  edge  of  youthful  appetite  had  been 
sated  by  the  agency  of  substantial  viands — served  cold — the 
conversation  became  more  general,  and,  in  accordance  with  the 
recognized  rules  on  such  occasions,  Biveni  was  called  upon  to 
propose  a  toast,  which  was  to  bis  done  honour  to  from  a  well-filled 
bowl  of  negus.  Elvers,  who  was  as  little  bashful  as  any  boy 
present,  at  once  jumped  on  his  legs,  and  in  a  few  tieatly-tumed 
sentences  proposed  the  health  of  M.  Blanc,  to  whom»  he  said,  they 
ought  all  to  be  grateful  for  the  many  acts  of  kindness  he  had  at 
different  times  ^own  them.  "  We  axe  apt,"  he  oontinued,  "  to 
look  upon  a  Frenchman  as  a  natural  enemy,  but  I  am  sure  that 
if  he  generally  resembles  M.  Blanc,  we  ought  rather  to  regard  him 
as  one  of  the  best  people  on  earth.  I  know  that  other  schools 
sneer  at  us  and  tell  us  that  it's  all  humbug  having  a  Frenchman 
for  a  master,  but  I  think  that  we  are  the  best  judges  of  that ;  and  I 
can  safely  state  that  such  is  not  our  opinion."'  Loud  and  con- 
tinued cheering  followed  the  oondusion  of  the  speech.  As  soon 
as  it  had  subsided,  considerable  discussion  ensued  as  to  who  was 
the  proper  person  to  return  thanks.  This  knotty  point  was  at 
length  decided  by  the  chairman,  who  adopted  as  a  precedent  that 
when  the  sovereign's  health  was  proposed  nobody  ventured  to  return 
thanks,  and  therefore  that  rule  was  to  hold  good  on  the  present 
occasion.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  this  arrangement  proved 
veiy  unwelcome  to  Jones,  who,  being  gifted  with  an  undue  amount 
of  foresight^  had  felt  confident,  6:0m  the  moment  Bivers  b^an 
to  speak,  that  he  was  to  be  called  upon  to  reply,  and  had 
accordingly  prepared  an  elaborate  speech  for  the  occasion.  In 
order  that  the  fun  of  the  evening  should  not  be  allowed  to  flag. 
Bivers  next  requested  his  friend  Tubbs  to  sing  a  song.  At  this, 
there  was  a  general  shout,  and  all  the  boys  looked  delighted, 
except  Tubbs,  who  turned  red  and  white  alternately,  and  vowed 
that  he  did  not  know  the  words  of  a  single  song ;  at  least,  some  time 

ago  he  knew  one,  but  had  now  altogether  forgotten  it.    However, 
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either  the  pleasant  society  he  was  in,  or  else  the  wine  and  water 
he  had  consumed,  proved  a  wonderful  incentive  to  memoxy,  and 
in  a  short  time  Tnbbs  trolled  out,  in  a  falsetto  voice,  the  quaint 
ballad, ''  Old  Simon  the  Cellarer,"  a  song  of  which  he  had  always 
been  very  fond,  as  the  hero  was  a  man  whose  character  he  shoidd 
like  to  emulate.  Jones,  who  by  this  time  had  got  over  his  dis- 
tippointment,  and  who  could  never  let  a  display  of  such  feeling 
pass  unnoticed,  told  the  vocalist  "  that  it  was  quite  affecting,  and 
almost  made  him  weep ;"  adding  immediately,  however,  that  the 
notion  of  comparing  Tubbs  to  any  Simon,  except  in  the  matter  of 
sipplicity,  was  so  ludicrous  that  it  had  sent  his  tears  down  the 
wrong  way,  and  had  almost  choked  him.  At  this,  a  lot  of  litUe 
boys  laughed,  although  there  was  in  truth  little  or  no  wit  in 
the  remark. 

Jones,  who  could  not  keep  still  for  an  instant,  now  blurted  oat 
that  he  had  tf  riddle  to  ask.  The  subject  of  inspiration,  he  said, 
was  the  apple-pie  he  had  been  eating,  and  he  wished  to  know  why 
it  was  like  a  bad  penny.  After  a  pause  of  a  minute  or  two,  duiing 
which  many  of  the  boys  looked  wise,  and  gazed  at  the  ceiling  as 
if  they  expected  to  find  the  answer  there,  Tubbs,  who  wanted  to 
turn  ^e  laugh  against  the  Funny  Boy,  shouted  out, — 

''  Because  Jones  has  great  difficulty  in  passing  it." 

At  this  double  reflection  on  Master  Jones,  the  boys  laughed 
uproariously,  until  the  olject-  of  the  sarcasm,  looking  round  with 
an  air  of  triumph,  retorted, —     • 

"  Very  clever,  Tubbs,  for  you ;  but  you  are  wrong,  old  chap* 
This  apple-pie  is  like  a  bad  penny,  because  it  is  not  cwrrarUy 

"  Well,  that  i8  good,"  said  Tubbs,  as  soon  as  he  caught  the 
joke. 

**  Of  course  it  is,"  was  the  rejoinder;  ''but  look  here,  Tubbs,  I 
have  got  another  one  for  you — What  tree  is  a  donkey  like  P '' 

"  Let  me  see.  Oak  P  No.  Beech  P  No,  that's  not  it.  Oh, 
I  shall  give  it  up." 

**  Wcdl,  then,"  said  Jones,  winking  at  the  boys,  "  the  tree  a 
donkey  is  like  is  yew,  you  know." 

**X}h,  I  don't  think  much  of  that,"  said  Tubbs,  rather  do?m- 
cast. 

*'  That  proves  you  to  be  a  donkey !"  shouted  the  boys  iff  chorus. 

"  But  come, come,  gentlemen,"  said  the  president,  "we  are  wasting 
time.     Perhaps  my  fnend  Boscoe  will  sing  a  song." 

"  Oh  do,  Dick,  do,"  exclaimed  Jones.  "  Now,  what  shall  it  be  P 
Suppose  we  say  the  '  Bed  Cross  Knight,'  or  '  Bed,  White,  and 
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Bine,'  or  tlie  '  Bed  Bliine  Wine ;'  something  red,  jon  know,  will 
snit  you." 

**  Do  keep  that  fellow  qniet  !*'  langhinglj  said  Boscoe,  as  he 
began  to  warble, — 


"  The  maids  of  merry  England, 
So  beautiful  and  fair." 


This  ditty  condnded,  the  fun  became  loud  and  general.  Songs 
were  snng,  recitations  delivered,  riddles  asked,  and  various  other 
incentives  to  enjoyment  resorted  to  without  stint.  Jones  was  the 
very  life  of  the  party.  He  made  fun  of,  and  jested  with,  every- 
body, not  forgetting  even  the  president,  to  whom  he  kept  chanting, 
"  Flow  on,  thou  shining  Bivers." 

Bunkum  added  his  qiiota  to  the  general  enjoyment,  and  sang  a 
comic  song  with  great  applause.  Tubbs  also  gave  a  recitation  friym 
Shakespeare.  The  subject  was,  "All  the  world's  a  stage,"  etc. 
When,  however,  he  came  to  the  last  line,  he  could  not  for  the  life 
of  him  tell  whether  he  should  pronounce  the  last  s  in  ecms,  and 
therefore  stammered  to  such  an  extent  that  Jones  told  him  jestingly 
that  his  8<md8  were  run  out.  Little  Digby,  too,  when  called  upon 
in  his  turn,  sang  a  most  patriotic  song  about  the  island  home 
of  an  Englishman  being  the  star  of  Uie  earth.  Bivers  related 
the  comic  adventures  of  a  Torkshireman  and  his  tyke  in  reference ' 
to  some  commercial  transaction  with  a  fishmonger.  All  that  can 
be  now  remembered  of  it  is  that  it  ended  in  the  utter  discom- 
fiture of  the  tradesman,  and  that  the  bumpkin  said, — 

"My  dog's  Yorkshire, 
And  Vm  Yorkshire,  too." 

At  length,  when  everybody  had  either  said  or  sung  something, 
Jones  suggested  that  they  should  play  at  blindman's  buff,  and 
instantly  the  tables  and  chairs  were  put  on  one  side,  and  the  Funny 
Boy  himself  was  blindfolded.  He,  however,  soon  caught  Boscoe, 
whom  he  vowed  he  knew  by  the  glare  of  his  hair,  which  penetrated 
even  through  the  handkerchief;  but  the  fun  of  the  game  was 
when  Tubbs  was  caught.  That  bad  boy  Jones  seemed  determined 
to  make  Tubbs  the  butt  of  all  his  jokes,  and  although,  as  we  have 
said,  Tubbs  had  wondrously  decreased  in  bulk,  yet  the  relentless 
Jones  chaffed  him  unmercifully  about  his  proportions,  and  even 
went  so  far  as  to  sing  a  very  common  song,  the  title  of  which 
was,  "Oh,  shouldn't  I  like  to  grow  fet." 

As  soon  as  poor  Tubbs  was  blindfolded,  Jones  vowed  he  would 
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h&Ye.  some  rare  sporty  and  fmatching  a  pillow  firom  the  sofa,  threw 
it  into  his  victim's  arms,  who,  rolling  on  the  gronnd  with  it,  yowed 
he  had  floored  dotmiy  Bnnknm,  and  would  not  be  convinced  to 
the  contrary  for  a  long  time  that  there  was  no  life  in  it.  Other 
equally  hoysteroustrickB  were  enacted  by  the  Funny  Boy  and  others; 
and  thus  tibe  lads  enjoyed  themselyes  till  half-past  ten  o'clock.  No 
quarrelling  disturbed  the  joyous  scene.  All  were  in  perfect  good 
humour  and  on  good  terms  with  one  another,  and  the  most 
ooBSpiouoos  group  of  the  evening  was  that  formed  by  the  now 
&st  three  friend^  Bivers,  Bunkum,  and  Digby.  Then,  at  half- 
past  ten,  M.  Blaao  came  in,  and  asked  the  boys  if  they  had 
enjoyed  themselves,  to  which  question  a  unanimous  shout  in  the 
affirmative  was  enthusiasticaJly  given. 

"  Then,  my  good  boys,  before  you  retire  to  bed,  I  must  take 
this  opportunity  of  tellmg  you  how  pleased  I  am  with,  you  all. 
This  year  has  been  an  eventful  one  for  many  of  you ;  but  I  feel 
sure  Uiat  when  in  future  life  you  look  back  upon  it^  your  Bemi- 
nisoenoes  wiU  be  of  the  pleasantest  nature." 

Here  our  stozy  ends.  Hay  we  venture  to  hope  that  our 
indulgent  reader  will  agree  with  this  kindly  remark  of  the 
schoolmaster. 


THE  ZHI), 
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C|e  S^vJsBtnkxs  Comer.    . 

A     DAY     O^N     THE     DEEP. 

A      NATAL      BECOLLBCTIOK. 
BY  ALFRED  VINCENT. 


No.  I. — ^A  Day. 

I  HAV£  now  been  many  years  afloat ;  but,  tbroagh  wind  and 
wave,  rain  and  snow,  thnnder  and  lightning,  my  memory,  sorely 
tried  as  it  has  been,  has  never  faQed  to  retain  every  incident, 
however  minnte,  that  took  place  during  my  first  day  and  night 
on  the  deep. , 

It  was  in  1837,  just  twenty-six  years  ago,  that  I  first  meddled 
with  salt  water.  There  was  nothing  interesting  going  on — 
nothing  that  was  likely  to  attract  a  merry  yonng  fellow — ^bnt  a 
longing  for  the  sea  deeply  rooted  in  my  heart  -lored  me  on.  The 
step  was  taken,  and  to  this  hour  I  have  never  repented  it.  The 
navy  at  that  time  was  in  its  worst  condition.  Both  ships  and 
ofiicers  were  in  a  fearfhlly  low  state ;  the  latter  were  a  disgrace 
rather  than  a  credit  to  their  profession.  The  coarseness,  swearing, 
and  drunkenness  of  the  rare  old  navy  of  Nelson  and  Collxngwood's 
time,  had,  it  is  true,  qnite  gone  out  of  fashion ;  bnt  with  them 
had  disappeared  the  rich,  rongh  worth  and  honour  which  raised 
the  service  to  the  height  it  then  boasted  of.  To  that  glorious 
time  had  succeeded  a  mean,  spiritless  clockwork ;  only  men  who 
had  rank  or  interest  could  obtain  an  entrance  into  the  navy, 
or,  once  in,  could  ever  dream  of  promotion.  Vice  was  by  no 
means  abolished,  but  it  was  practised  in  a  squalid,  refined,  would-be 
gentlemanly  way,  that  deceived  the  shrewdeet.  Maybe,  had  I 
been  possessed  of  more  discernment,  I  would  not  have  ventured  to 
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mingle  in  Bach  a  whirlpool  of  vice.     Lnckilj  for  me  the  die 
cast !     Luckily,  because,  thank  Heaven !  I  have  lived  to  see  what 
the  navy  can  be  and  what  it  now  is. 

Why  should  I  dwell  on  what  passed  before  I  got  afloat  ?  StiH, 
I  feel  an  indescribable  longing  to  go  over  on  paper  each  little 
incident  that  occurred  on  that  eventful  morning.  The  pride  with 
which  I  rigged  myself  out  in  my  bran-new  blna  jacket^  buckled 
on  my  dirk,  and  donned  my  gold,  laced  cap, — ^I  could  linger  on 
those  pleasures  for  hours ;  but  I  must 'needs  hurry  on  to  when*  at 
eleven  o'clock,  I  arrived  at  the  Sally  Port,  after  a  run  to  Southsea, 
where  I  had  been  sent  to  look  for  it  by  a  mischief-loving  mid. 

I  had  never  seen  the  sea  before,  and  now  I  beheld  her  in  all 
her  summer  beauty.  To  describe  my  fiBelings  at  that  moment 
would  be  impossible.  Ask  a  new-bom  baby  what  it  tibinks  wlien 
it  first  opens  its  eyes,  and  it  wiH  be  able  to  give  you  as 
satisfactory  an  answer  as  I  could  about  what  I  felt  on  entmng 
intd  my  new  life.  I  can  say  one  thing,  however,  and  that  is,  that 
the  predominant  thought  was  an  utter  contempt  for  myself  for 
having  been  content  during  thirteen  long  years,  with  knowing 
only  what  earth  was,  never  having  once  set  ejea  on  that  gkurioas 
element  which  compoees  two^thirds  of  the  worid. 

''Boat,  sirP  boat,  sirP"  jabbered  the  watermen  around  me; 
and  I  jumped  into  the  nearest  whenj. 

"Pull  to  the  Stormy  Petrel,"  said  I;  ''she's  ^.fir^ate^  yon 
know." 

"  Ay,  ay,  sir,"  replied  the  greasy  old  sinner;  "  I  'spects  I  know 
that  better  than  you,  sir." 

I  did  not  lose  a  moment  of  my  three-quarters  of  an  hour's 
poll  to  Spithead,  but  I  plied  the  boatman  with  queataons  quiver 
than  he  could  answer  them,  so  that,  at  the  end*  though  far  from 
certain  aa  to  what  a  ship  really  was  like,  I  knew  just  as  nnich 
more  than  I  did,  as  three  quarteni  of  an  hoor'a  inceeaant  queatkaring 
could  teach  me. 

"  Now,  sir,"  said  the  man,  when  we  arrived  alongside,  "lay  hold 
of  these  man-ropes,  put  your  feet  on  those  dents  there,  go  in  at 
the  gangway  atop  there,  and  touch  your  hat  as  soon  aa  yon  act 
foot  on  deck." 

"  Why  P  " 

"  Oh,  sir,  it*s  man-o'-war  fashion,  and  it'll  give  yon  a  look 
of  'sperienoe,  you  know." 

"  Thanks  1  much  obliged,"  I  replied,  slipping  aa  extra  AtlKTig 
into  the  kind  waterman's  hand. 
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"  Another  bit  of  advice,  sir/'  he  added.  ^  I  see  yoa're  a  green- 
horn, so  minc^  yoa're  'spectfdl  to  your  officers,  sir.    Bemember.*' 

"  Thank  you ;"  and  I  gave  him  another  sixpence.  To  do  him 
jnstioe,  he  had  a  much  more  favourable  opinion  of  men-of-war, 
tiban  diore  boatmen  usually  have.  Being  naturally  active,  I 
dimbed  the  side  without  much  difficulty,  and  touched  my  hat  to 
the  quarter-deck,  as  soon  as  I  set  foot  on  it.  I  had  wdlnigh 
forgotten  to  do  so,  so  great  was  my  astonishment.  Yast  I  had 
always  concluded  a  frigate  was,  but  the  Stormy  Peta-el  surpassed 
my  most  saaigiiine  expectations.  I  was  gazing  with  admiration 
at  the  long  clean  deck,  ornamented,  I  may  say,  by  her  rows  of 
bright  g^uns,  when  I  feilt  myself  rou^y  slipped  on  my  back. 

"  Hnllo  I "  I  exdaimed  angrily ;  **  ^at's  that  for  P  "  and  turn- 
ing  round.  I  saw  a  midshipmaa,  bo  bigger  than  myeelf. 

**  Don*t  speak  like  that,  younker,"  he  said  x>ompously,  drawing 
himself  up  an  inch  above  his  usual  height.  "  Be  more  guarded 
in  your  language,  young  gentleman,  and  iouoh  your  hat  to  your 
snpenor  omcer. 

Now,  I  thought  it  uncommonly  strange  that  a  little  shrimp 
of  a  mid  diould  be  my  superior  officer;  but  still,  reasoned  I, 
sailors  are  half  amphibions,  and  their  customs  may  }>e  as  different 
from  landsmen's  as  a  fish's  are  from  a  horse's.  I  had  made  up 
my  mind  to  follow  the  boatman's  second  piece  of  advice,  so  I 
touched  my.  hot  very  respectfully  to  him :  "  I  really  didn^  know, 
sir,''  Ib^gan. 

"  Didn't  know,  indeed  I    Don't  plead  ignorance,  sir !     Didnt  I 
see  you  salute  the  quarter-deck  P  " 
Yes,  sir." 

Tes,  sir,  no  sir,  be  hung,"  be  then  exdaimed,  bursting  out 
laughing.  ''Oome,  Johnny  Newoome,  I've  caught  you  once,  at 
any  rate,  and  I  don't  mind  if  I  catch  you  again." 

"Then  you  are  not  my  superior  officer P" 

"  No,  Johnny ;  no,  I'm  l&e  you,  not  even  a  midshipman ;  I'm 
only  a  volunteer  of  the  first  class,  as  they  choose  to  call  us.  Look 
there,  there's  the  veal  officer  of  the  watch  just  come  on  deck.  Listen, 
my  boy ;  when  I  introduce  yon,  make  him  a  low  bow,  and  con- 
gratulate him  on  having  reached  his  fifty-fifth  year." 

"WhyP" 

''  listen,  Johnny,  and  don't  chatter.  His  family  have  always 
died  before  readiing  it.  To-day  he  strikes  fifty-five,  and  he  thinks 
it  is  too  good  to  be  true,  so  hell  be  your  friend  for  li&,  if  you  do 
as  I  told  you/^ 


tt 
it 
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"  Bnt  are  yon  sure  you  mean  it  P  *' 

"  Mean  it  P  of  course  I  do." 

"  For,  do  you  know,  he  doesn't  look  fifty-five." 

"  Of  course,  not  to  landsmen  like  you !     The  sea,  you  know, 
always  makes  people  look  older.     Kow,  I  dare  say,  yon  would 
hardly  think  I  was  eighteen." 
You  eighteen ! " 

A  fact,  my  boy !  and  when  you've  been  a  year  at  sea,  youH 
look  twenty." 

"  I  hope  not,  I  replied  innocently,  "  because  wholl  take  in  my 
unifoimsP" 

"  Oh,  time  enough  tiien,  Johnny ;  but  come  on." 

"  Sir,"  he  said  to  Mr.  F ,  '<  here's  a  gentleman  come  to 

jom." 

''  You  P  "  asked  the  lieutenant,  pointing  to  me  with  his  <*iii 

"  Yes,  sir,"  I  replied,  with  a  profound  salaam.  "  Hum — ^I  beg, 
sir — hum — to  congratulate  you,  sir — ^hum — ^on  having  so  sacoess- 
fuUy — ^hum — reached  your  fifty — ^hum — ^fifth  birthday,  sir — ^hum — 
hum." 

"  What ! "  he  exclaimed,  **  by  every  thing  wonderful — what  do 
you  mean  P     What  does  he  mean,  Mr.  Bruce  P  " 

"  I'm  sure  I  don't  know,  sir,"  replied  the  rascal.  **  Perhaps 
he's  rather  light-headed,  sir ;  for  he's  not  dined  yet." 

"Hum,"  grunted  the  officer;  ''very  well,  younker;  don't  be 
impertinent  another  time ;  you're  green,  and  I'U  overlook  it.  Tuke 
him  below,  Mr.  Bruce,  and  show  him  your  berth." 

And  Bruce  took  me  below. 

"•  What  do  you  mean,  sir,"  I  exclaimed,  fiercely  doubling  my 
fists,  "  by  pla3ring  me  that  trick  P  " 

"  What,  Mr.  Ghreen  P  "  he  replied ;  '*  do  you  mean  to  insinuate 
that  I  didn't  tell  you  thirty-five  P  " 

"Idor 

"Oh,  Johnny  Newcome,"  he  exclaimed;  "you're  a  nice  nut 
for  the  devil  to  crack." 

"  My  name  is  not  Johnny  Newcome,  sir !  it's  Harry  Hunt." 

"  Then  you're  a  nice  Iva/re  for  the  devil  to  hunt — eh,  my  boy  ?  '* 

"  Then  I'm  sure  youWe  the  devil  who  hunts  me,"  I  growled  out 
testily. 

"  Come,  my  boy,"  replied  Bruce,  whom  I  couldn't  help  liking, 
"  don't  be  sulky ;  it's  dreadful  to  be  sulky  on  board  ship,  for  you 
can  never  get  away  from  the  person  you  hate ;  so  the  b^  plan  is 
to  like  everybody.     Look  here,  Hunt ;  here's  our  berth.     Splendid 
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apaiiment,  isn't  it  ?  *'  and  he  opened  the  door.  I  was  perfectly 
unprepared  for  wliat  I  saw,  or,  rather,  I  was  agreeably  surprised  ; 
for  ever  since  I  hisid  e3cpressed  a  desire  to  go  to  sea,  my  father 
and  mother  and  evexybody  did  nothing  but  draw  horrid  pictures 
of  that  "  dreadful  black  hole,  the  cockpit."  Indeed  they  even 
went  so  far  as  to  call  it  the  coal-pit,'  a  name  which  it  certainly 
does  not  deserve.  And  when,  as  a  small  brat,  I  was  locked  up 
in  that  fiendish  invention,  the  black  hole,'  I  used  to  console  myself 
by  saying,  **  Well,  at  any  rate,  it's  not  worse  than  the  cock-pit.*' 
Therefore,  when  I  looked  at  the  decently-lighted  berth  for  the 
mids,  I  was  most  unexpectedly  and  agreeably  surprised.  I  remember 
distinctly  how  each  member  of  the  mess  was  employed.  Some 
were  r^bding,  some  were  drawing,  some  torturing  some  music; 
others  were  playing  at  games,  and  a  great  many  were  talking. 
But  one  I  remember  above  all  the  others.  He  was  a  taU,  lanky, 
stupid-looking  youth  of  about  seventeen,  who,  having  mixed  himself 
a  glass  of  grog,  was  whining  out  piteously  the  toast,  "  Our  new 
Queen,  and  our  old  country."  But  nobody  would  listen,  and  he 
repeated  it  doIefuUy,  till,  quite  out  of  patience,  he  nudged  his 
neighbour.  "  Don't  you  hear,  Wallace  P  "  he  said ;  "  Our  new 
Queen  and  our  old  country.." 

"  Ay,  ay,"  replied  Wallace,  "  I  hear^  drink  to  them :  or  wait, 
Carteret,  I'll  drink  !"  and  he  seized  his  glass.  "Kow,  then,  out 
with  the  toast,  *  Our  old  Queen  and  our  new  country,"  cried 
Carteret.  "By  Jove,  though,"  he  continued,  "he's  taken  my 
glass." 

Dinner  came  in,  and  precious  glad  I  was  of  it.  One  small 
trick  was  played  on  me,  which  I  will  record,  as  a  beacon  to  other 
youngsters.  "  Tommy  Bruce  gave  me  a  ready  mixed  glass  of  grog. 
"  Hunt,"  he  whispered,  confidentially,  "  you  must  drink  it,  and 
like  it  too,  or  you  are  no  sailor."  Consequently  I  sipped  and 
sipped.  I  thought  it  horrid  stuff,  but  still  I  sipped  away  man- 
fully. 

"  Well,  Hunt,  and  how  do  you  like  it  ?  "  asked  Bruce. 

"  Oh,  famously,  capital,  devilish  good  stuff,  I  declare,"  I  ex- 
claimed, still  making  wiy  faces  at  the  bare  recollection  of  it. 
"  Never  tasted  anjrthing  better,  I  assure  you." 

"  I  say,"  said  Bruce,  winking  comically  across  the  table,  "  Johnny 
Newoome  here  has  bolted  a  glass  of  vinegar  half-and-half." 

Afber  dinner,  Wallace,  Bruce,  and  a  fellow  called  Somers, 
volunteered  to  show  me  over  the  ship,  which,  of  course,  was  too 
good  on  offer  to  be  rejected.     It  must  not  be  supposed,  however. 
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tliat  the  thing  was  done  out  of  pure  good  nature ;  ftur  firom  it» 
tb^  only  wanted  to  trick  me  again. 

''  What  are  the  names  of  the  three  maate  P  "  I  asked. 

"  What !  "  exclaimed  Somers,  with  mock  surprise ;  **  Yoa  know 
what  a  mast  is  already ! " 

**  Yesy"  I  replied,  highly  flattered ;  "  and  I  know  this  is  the 
deck,  and  those  things  at  right  angles  with  the  masts  are  yards. 
But  what  do  you  call  the  three  masts  P  " 

"  Fore,  main,  and  mizen,"  replied  Wallace,  pointing  to  each  as 
he  mentioned  it. 

"  I  can  understand  why  the  fore  and  main  ones  are  oaUed  so, 
but  why  do  you  call  the  hmdmost  miaen  P  " 

^  Oh,"  replied  Bruce,  without  hesitation ;  **  three  yean  a^o  a 
fxiend  of  the  captain^  a  certain  Miss  Korthoote,  came  on  bond 
to  see  him,  and  thinking  the  mizen-mafit  (or  affaer-mast,  as  it  waa 
than  called),  so  excessively  pretfy  and  slim,  she  entreaied  the 
skipper  to  call  it  by  her  name.  He  was  very  tender  towards  her 
and  consented,  so  we  all  called  it  the  Miss  Northcote  mast^  How- 
ever, when  any  of  the  nobs  wanted  to  masthead  a  younker,  they 
found  it  such  a  devilish  crack-jaw  word  to  get  out, '  €k>  to  the 
Miss-Northcote-top-gallant-cross-trees,'  that  it  got  shortened  into 
Miss  N ." 


« 


"  Oh,  thanks,"  said  I,  implicitly  believing  every  word  he 
Then,  what  do  you  call  this  P  "  pointing  vaguely  round  ma. 
That,"  said  Wallace,  "  is  the  gtAor^-deck,  so  called  because, 
when  one  fights  and  comes  to  dose  qtuxHers  (for  you  know  in  the 
navy  it's  never  the  custom  to  do  things  by  halves),  all  the  fim 
comes  off  here.  Then  that's  the  wadat,  because  aU  the  wasie,  at 
spare  booms,  are  stowed  there.  The  main  and  lower  decks  you 
know ;  then  comes  a  large  space  called  the  hold^  because  it  holds 
BO  many  things.  The  bottom  of  all  the  ship  is  the  keel,  invented 
by  a  Mr.  Keel  j  and  above  that  is  the  kelson,  invented  by  Mr.  Keel's 


son." 


"  Thank  you.  Then,  Bruce,  what's  that  sort  of  mast  over  the 
figure-head  P" 

"  We  call  that  the  '  beau's  prit.'  The  beau  (or  rather  belle,  it 
should  be)  is  the  ship,  and  '  prit '  is  short  for  '  pretty  dear,'  because 
it  adds  so  much  to  a  craft's  beauty.     Do  you  see,  Johnny  P  ** 

"FeifecUy,  thank  you.  I  say,  have  you  any  live  stock  on 
boaidP" 

"  Plenty,"  replied  Somers,  quickly  ;  "  we've  horses,  hounds, 
hogs,  cats,  and  fish ;  let's  see,  and  bulls  too." 
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"  You  forgot  all  the  fovl  creatures  aboard,  Tom/'  observed 
Bruce. 

"  Quite  true !  and  we've  any  number  of  pigs  below  in  the 
hold." 

"  I  can't  get  over  the  horses  though,"  said  I.  "  Surely  you 
never  ride  on  board  ship,  do  you  P  " 

*'  Oh  no,  we  don't ;  tiiey're  for  the  horse  marines  !  " 

"  And  we've  plenty  of  harness  for  them,"  added  WaQace ;  "  we've 
bits,  bridles,  saddles,  stirnipB,  and  a  martixigale." 

"  And  a  very  nice  gig,  too,"  put  in  Somers. 

"  Come,  Hunt,"  said  Brace,  "  come  to  tea."  And  we  all  four 
went  below.  On  the  main-deck  we  saw  a  man  hammering  with 
a  wooden  mallet,  which  split  up. 

"  The  old  commander's  not  worth  a  halfyenny,"  he  exclaimed. 

"  Come,"  thought  I,  "  the  discipline  can't  be  very  strict,  if  the 
men  are  allowed  to  talk  openly  in  Idiat  way  of  l^ie  captain." 

My  first  day  afloat  was  drawing  to  a  dose,  and  never  for  a 
moment  did  I  repent  the  choice  I  had  made ;  for  though  they 
were  teasing  and  mischief-loving,  I  never  met  such  real  friends  as 
the  merry  mids  of  HJiC.B.  Stormy  Petrel.  They  again  tried  many 
ways  of  taking  me  in ;  but  I  had  grown  waxy,  and  I  passed  a 
jolly  evening,  till  the  first  night-watch  was  called  at  eight  o'clock, 
and  with  that,  of  courBe«  I  must  wind  up  the  account  of  my  first 
day  on  the  deep. 


WORK. 

Calk  thee,  O  my  troubled  ^irit. 

Panting  after  higher  things. 
They  who  would  the  bright  inherit, 

Cannot  rise  on  Fancy's  wings. 

Man  must  labour ;  labour  ever, 

To  achieve  a  hero's  name. 
They  who  slumber  sweet,  shall  never 

Bise  to  feel  the  flush  of  fieune. 

Sweet  the  peace  that  labour  bringeth ; 

Toil  and  care  are  always  blest ; 
But  sweeter  yet  the  thought  that  singeth, 

"  After  labour  cometh  rest.* 


II 


Bevirissco. 
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THE    OWL. 


I  Kxow  an  old  owl  who  may  be  seen 

Near  a  balf  niin'd  tower. 
Where  he  has  made  his  «bode  so  green. 

All  in  an  ivy  bower. 
There  he  retreats  from  the  son  at  noon, 
There  he  escapes  from  the  sUv'ry  moon, 
0, 1  would  make  his  acquaintance  soon. 

If  I  bat  had  the  power. 

• 

Knowing  and  wise  he  looks  when  awake, 

Wiser  still  when  he 's  asleep ; 
Strange  revelations  that  owl  could  make — 

Tales  that  would  make  one's  flesh  creep  ; 
For  he  has  dwelt  there  so  many  years, 
Witnessed  a  century's  hoj^es  and  fears. 
Seen  bloodshed,  merriment,  smiles,  and  tears. 

As  from  his  nook  he  did  peep. 

People  have  lived,  and  people  have  died ; 

Yet  that  owl  still  blinks  away, 
With  his  shrill  screech  that  has  terrified 

Many  who  near  him  did  stay ; 
Haunting  the  gloomiest  spots  at  night. 
Hiding  as  soon  as  the  sun  shines  bright ; 
So  he  may  live,  in  his  lonely  plight. 

When  we  have  all  turned  to  clay. 


Masetto. 


ON    WINTER. 

The  bare  and  leafless  trees  around. 
The  frost  that  whitens  on  the  ground. 
The  woods  that  now  no  longer  sound 
With  songs  of  birds  alone  in  Summer  found. 

The  winds  that  cold  and  bitter  blow, 
The  rain  and  sleet,  the  hail  and  snow. 
Summer's  departure  plainly  show. 
And  say  that  Autumn  like^e  soon  will  go. 
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No  longer  green  and  verdant  trees — 
With  foliage  shook  by  every  breeze — 
Onr  sight  at  every  moment  please ; 
Far  different  sights  we  see  instead  of  these. 

Winter  has  come — we  plainly  see 

It*s  marks  on  every  plant  and  tree. 

No  more  from  flowers  the  busy  bee 

His  honey  sips ;  no  insects  sport  in  glee.    . 

Bnt  Winter  has  its  joys  b&  well, 
When  once  has  mng  the  summer's  kneQ, 
With  monmihl  sonnd,  and  sorrowing  bell — 
O'er  wood  and  mountain,  dale,  and  fertile  dell. 

The  mom,  if  cold  and  frosty,  still 

May  clear  and  bracing  be ;  the  rill — 

Though  frozen  o'er,  cold  and  chill — 

May  still  display  the  skater's  strength  and  skill. 

Though  cold  and  bitter  be  the  night, 
Yet  in  our  homes  the  fire  shines  bright. 
And  cheers  us  withHts  changeful  light. 
Putting  all  dark  and  gloomy  thoughts  to  flight. 

And  Christmas  too  will  soon  be  here, 

Its  joys  and  pleasures  aU  are  near ; 

And  then  the  slowly  fading  year 

Will  pass  away ;  and  gladly  we  shall  hear — 

A  thousand  merry  voices  sing 
Of  all  that  the  New  Year  shall  bring ; 
And  then,  once  more,  the  words  will  ring 
With  winged  minstreb— harbingers  of  Spring. 

There  let  us  stay  our  humble  song,  i 

Content  to  know  again  ere  long. 

In  nature's  order  all  the  throng 

Of  Spring-like  buds  and  blossoms  will  among 

The  lanes  and  hedges  bloom ;  to  know 
That  winter  is  not  all  of  snow. 
That  every  season,  altered  though 
It  be,  of  pleasures  has  its  flow. 

Ptjbb. 
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OUR  MOTHEE  TOKGUE. 

Pray  what  familiar  matron  mutt  ezfreBs 
Th'  aimezed  acrostic's  oomprehenBiyenflBB  ? 

All  actual  authors  amply,  aye,  attest — 

My  beauty's  brilliant  beams  benignly  blest 

(Celestially  cerulean) — charming  diarity ! 

Displaying  dear  delectability ; 

Enam'ring  every  eye,  engaging  e'er 

Firm  friendship's  fostering  faith,  forefending  fear. 

Giving  grace  goodly  greeting;  granting  glory 

Seartiest  honour ;  hailing  heroes  hoary  • 

In  innocent,  ingenuous  interest. 

Justly  jeering  jealousy's  jarring  jest ; 

Eindred  kindness  kindling,  keenly  kindliest — 

Lo  1  loyal,  lofty  lore,  life's  lustre  light ! 

Make  man  more  meetiy  measure  merit's  might ; 

Neglecting  never  nature's  nobleness ; 

Occluding  our  own  ostentatiousness. 

Peerless  preceptress ;  pas^on's  pest  preclude^ 

Quite  quelling  quarrels,  quick'ning  quietude ; 

Bestoring  reason's  reign,  reseating  right, 

Sustaining  suffering  sorrow,  stifling  spite ; 

Transcendentiy  triumphant,  teaching  truth 

Unconquerable :  under  use  uncouth, 

Yictim's  vindictive,  valiant  votaress, 

With  woe's  worst  weapons  wielding  willingness ; 

Expert  executrix — exact  exprest ! 

Your  years  yet  yielding  you,  yea,  youthful  yest ; 

Zeal's  zenith'd  zephyr !  zealot's  zoned  zest ! 


RIDDLES. 

1.  Why  is  a  wig  like  a  lie  ? 

2.  (An  Irish  conundrum.)     Why  is  love  like  a  novel  r 

3.  What  is  the  differenoe  between  a  deer  fleeing  from  its  pursuers , 
and  a  decrepid  witch  P 

4.  Why  are  the  new  iron  ships  mostly  Spanii^  F 

5.  Why  are  the  crews  of  the  new  *'  barks  "  more  watchful  than 
those  of  other  ships  P 
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.CHARADES. 


I. 

Mt  first  is  a  tdtle  of  Spain ; 

My  second  pertains  to  a  watcH ; 
And  if  from  my  riddle  no  knowledge  you  gain, 

Together  yon  11  make  a  good  match. 

II. 

My  first  is  a  contrast  to  all  that  is  bright, 

And  shnns  the  approach  of  the  first  dawn  of  light ; 

My  next,  yon  may  ponder  and  hunt  it  abont, 

But  you'd  better  give  in,  for  yon  11  ne'er  find  it  out; 

My  next,  sailors  dread  on  an  iron-bound  coast. 

Lest  the  fruits  of  their  savings  for  years  should  be  lost. 

My  whole  British  warriors  cherish  her  name. 

And  high  'tis  inscribed  i«  the  Temple  of  Fame. 

ni. 

A  hateful  painsion  is  my  first ; 

We  ofl  ^ead  on  my  second ; 
My  whole,  I'd  tell  you  if  I  durst, 

A  genial  isle  is  reckon'd. 

IV. 

First  pick  out  a  letter,  don't  make  it  too  big; 

My  second  shall  be  the  leg  of  a  pig ; 

Now,  put  both  together,  'twill  show  you  a  town 

That  for  gloves  of  tann'd  leather  has  still  great  renown. 

V. 

My  first  will  ne'er  grow  old ; 

My  second,  ne'er  be  lost ; 
My  third,  folks  anxiously  behold 

When  India's  seas  they've  crosa'd;. 
My  whole  an  island  will  appear. 
And  in  the.  northern  hemisphere. 
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TI. 

Two  syllables  mj  first  contains, 
And  vast  the  weight  which  it  sustains ; 
Yet  all  around  the  globe  it  flies. 
Or  ninety  fathom  deep  it  lies 

Within  this  mighty  ball : 
Without  it,  we  could  never  do — 
I  could  not,  reader,  nor  could  you. 
My  next,  a  simple  passage  lies 
Eight  thro*  my  first,  for  him  who  tries ; 
Tis  shallow,  deep,  narrow,  or  broad. 
And  travellers  dread  it  on  the  road 

When  mountain  torrents  fall. 
My  whole's  a  port  for  sloops,  ships,  brigs, 
And  very  famous  'tis  for  pigs. 

\n, 

I  cover  mountain-tops  sublime. 
And  garnish,  like  old  Father  Time, 

The  valley  and  the  lawn ; 
Of  emerald  grass  I  dress  the  head, 
Or  pendent  hang  by  spider's  thread. 

Glistening  in  morning's  dawn. 
My  next,  to  many  a  gaol  belongs. 
And  pleasure  yields  to  mighty  tbrongs 

Who  desecrate  their  name ; — 
A  relic  of  barbaric  age, 
A  blot  upon  our  countiy's  page. 

And  of  our  laws  the  shame. 
My  whole,  a  tiny  8X>arkliug  ball, 
Translucent,  beautiful,  and  small, 

But  pure  as  falling  snow ; 
Is  bom  of  night's  estremest  age, 
And  finishes  its  pilgrimage 

As  shadows  shorter  grow. 

My  first  c>>4i  ne'er  be  far  behind. 
My  second 's  a  metal  of  whitish  kind ; 
My  third 's  a  squall,  which  may  dismay ; 
My  whole's  a  songster,  spruce  and  gay. 
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The  Chamiings,    Bj  Mn.  Henry  Wood.    Bentley. 

It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  believe  that  '■  The  Cbanniogs  **  and  "  East  Ljnne  *'  are  written  by 
tlie  same  anthor,  so  difllnrent  are  they  in  style,  moral,  and  treatment.    The  fonner--clerer  as 
it  really  was—was  yet  scarcely  the  book  to  put  in  a  youncr  lady's  hands,  whereas  the  pre- 
sent volume  contains  a  moral  which  is  unexceptionable.    It  is  imposdble  torise  fhnn  a  perusal 
€*t  **  The  Channings/*  without  feeling  conrineed  that  its  author  is  possessed  of  rare  talents, 
althoug-h  at  the  same  time  the  male  reader  will  detect  in  it  many  ftralts  which  a  la4y  is  sure  to 
commit  when  writing:  about  boys  and  school  lifie.     *'  The  Channings  *'  is  stanply  the  life  for  six 
months  of  two  families— the  Channings  and  the  York  ea— dwelling  bi  a  cathedral  town  which 
the  authoress  calls  **  Helstonleigh/*  bat  which  we  bcUeve  is  in  reaU^  Worceatnr.     The 
interest  of  the  book  rests  enUrely  on  the  loss  of  a  ^€^0  note  which  Arthur  Channing, 
tbe  hero  of  tte  book,  is  accused  of  stealing  flrom  his  master,  Mr.  Galloway,  a  lawyer.    In 
this  same  office  is  iU^Umd  Yorke,  an  artlded  clerk,  and  a  weak  old  man  named  Jenkins,  who 
does  all  the  work,  and  dies  from  the  effects  of  over  exertion.    Mr.  Gallowigr  pats  a  d£10  note  in 
a  letter,  which  he  places  on  a  desk  in  sight  of  these  clerks.    Now  Roland  Yorke  was  out  tuat 
aftexnoon,  and  could  not  possibly  have  stolen  it.    Jenkins  was  ill  in  bed,  therefore  poor 
Arthur  most  have  been  the  thief.     No  cme  came  to  the  office  except  au  elder  brother  of 
Arthur,  by  name  Hamish,  and  he  of  course  mould  not  have  stolen  the  money.    Axttiur  and 
his  sister  Constance,  however,  are  convinced  that  Hamish  is  the  thief,  but,  as  the  exposure 
tvonld  break  the  Aither's  heart  and  involve  the  ruin  of  the  whole  family,  Arthur  nobly  bears 
the  blame.  Mr.  Galloway,  his  master,  out  of  regard  for  Mr.  Channhig,  declines  to  prosecute,  and 
Arthur  consequently  escapes  the  degradation  of  a  felon's  cell.  The  lawyer,  however,  tarns  him 
away  flrom  bis  employ,  his  younger  brother  Tom  loses  tbe  seniorship  of  the  school  in  conae. 
quence  of  the  disgrace  of  the  family,  Constuace  is  deserted  by  her  lover,  the  Rev.  William 
Yorke,  and  another  brother,  little  Charley  Chanutaig,  by  some  plot  very  slightly  connected  with 
the  tiieft,  throws  himself  into  a  csaal,  and  disappears  altogether.    Now  we  fad  convinced  all 
along  that  Hamish  is  the  real  thief,  when  towards  the  end  of  the  book  Roland  Yorke,  who 
has  Just  started  foi  Port  Natal,  writes  to  say  that  he  stole  the  note,  and  that  Arthur  was  inno- 
cent.   All  is  now  cleared.'   Arthur  becomes  an  articled  clerk,  Tom  is  installed  senior  of  the 
school,  Constance  re-accepts  the  Rev.  William  Yorke's  hand,  Hamish  receives  a  lucrative 
appointment,  and  Charley  returns  home,  having  been  picked  up  by  a  lighterman  and  nursed  for 
some  time.    Thus  it  will  be  seen  t3iat  the  plot  is  somewhat  alight  and  unimportant.    Tbe  merit 
of  the  book  consists  in  the  elaboratentss  with  which  it  is  worked  out,  and  the  devcr  manner  in 
wMch  the  secret  of  the  theft  is  kept.    To  our  mind  the  characters  of  Ketdi,  the  college  porter, 
who  is  always  qoanrelling  wi^  the  college  boys,  and  Mrs.  Jenkins,  the  termagant  bat  loving 
spoase  of  the  poor  derk,  am  the  best.    Arthur  Channing  is  one  of  those  milksop,  proper  young 
men  that  ladies  love  to  depict.    As  for  the  dergyman,  the  Rev.  WilUam  Yorke,  he  is  a  disgrace 
to  the  book.    Readers  always  associate  derical  characters  with  goodnesa  and  honour,  bat 
Mrs.  Henry  Wood  makes  Constance's  lover  sach  a  mlztare  of  meanness  and  pride,  as  to  con- 
vince  every  reader  of  the  falsity  of  her  ideal.    We  are  rather  aorpriaed  too  at  the  fireedom  with 
which  the  Bishop  of  Hdstonleigh  mixes  with  the  boys  of  the  school,  and  some  of  the  ottier 
characters.    He  is  always  on  foot,  and  invariably  tuna  up  in  th6  qaeerest  places  imaginable. 
The  schoolmaster,  the  boys,  and  thdr  relations,  seem  to  be  quite  a  happy  family.    The  latter 
are  continually  entering  the  class-room,  in  order  to  have  «*  chat  with  the  master  and  boys 
while  lessoDs  are  gohig  on.    These  slight  errors  are  the  weak  pointa  of  the  book,  and,  with 
their  exception,  "The  Channings**  is  a  charming  volume,  which  every  boy  will  read  and 
re-read  with  pleasure,  and  in  which  even  *' children  of  a  larger  growth**  will  find  many 
passages  to  delight  and  amnse  thrm. 
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Snow  Flaket,    By  M.  B.  Edwards.    niiMtrafeed  by  H.  K.  Browne.    S.  JLow,  Son»  &  Q>. 

One  of  the  prettiest  gift-books  for  a  little  boy  or  giri  we  bave  ever  teen.  The  sw«et  ob- 
plidty  of  the  verses,  and  the  beauty  of  the  iUastrations  printed  in  colbors,  unite  in  maklaf  a 
charming  little  Tolume.  Were  we  disposed  to  criticise  the  rhymes  semely,  we  miglLt  fe^ 
fault  with  the  following  Unas  :— 

'*  Alas !  he  has  no  home  but  ours. 
No  other  parents  but  us  two  i 
The  secret  of  his  name  and  birth 
Beneadi  the  waves  is  buried  low.*' 

KiHgstoH**  Annual  far  1803.    S.  Low,  Son,  &  Co. 

Ur.  Kingston^has  deservedly  become  such  a  very  great  tsvourlte  with  boya,  that  mnj  wort 
emanating  fixim  his  versatile  pen  is  sure  to  be  eagerly  penued  bf  a  muldtnde  of  jxi^sib 
iwders.  Hia  "Annual  for  IWS  *'  ts  quit*  eaual  in mntt to  ite  predecessoBs,  Utbaagl^  ^ 
we  disposed  to  be  captious,  we  might  grumble  at  the  paucity  of  origfaiai  iUaatratioBe  it 
tains.  However,  a  capital  story  by  the  Editor,  entitled  '*  The  Rsmbles  of  Tom  Bainbridge,** 
some  excellent  {wpers  on  Natural  History,  make  ample  amends  fbr  any  shortocmxincu,  amoagit 
whldi  we  are  iadined  to  dasa  the  aitieles  "  Hie  Autbor'a  Progvass,*'  whidi  tnm.  ' 
axe  quite  unauited  to  that  daaa  of  readers  Mr.  Kingston  parttcnlarly  addresaaa. 


A  Chat  wUk  tk€  B09B  vn  New  Fear**  Xve,    By  Old  Mary.    Jaafcaon,  Walfenl*  ft 

The  best  proof  of  tiie  ezcettence  ef  this  book  Is  (bund  in  the  ftet  that  many  r'-iriria 
their  boys  to  stay  up  till  paat  midnight  on  New  Year's  Bve  in  order  to  eigoy  the  vety 
and  moral  chat  which  they  had  with  Old  Merry.    The  book  is  simply  a  very  intereating  ser- 
mon, and  one  whidi  even  boys  will  read  with  pleasure. 

DUnoimng  Viewe,    Dean. 

Mr.  Dbak  deserves  tiie  gratitude  of  Engttah  chfldren  for  the  wonderfM  and  diannlng  toy 
books  he  has  produced  for  their  delectation.  He  has  forwarded  to  oa  a  book  of  Dioaotviar 
Views,  and  a  new  book  of  Magic  Illununations,  both  of  which  axa  aura  to  »»*>«^nHy  great 
favourites  in  many  a  nursery. 

The  Pariomr  Oardener.    S.  Low,  Son,  ft  Co. 

In  this  modest  and  wdl- written  treatise,  practical  instructionB  axe  given  with  regard  to  the 
cultivation  of  plants  in  dwelling-rooms.    The  book  la  written  with  great  care  and  oamrTirncn 
and  evidently  by  one  who  entertains  a  strong  aflbotkm  tor  flowais  of  aU  ktada. 

Foetieal  ConoenatioH  Cards,     By  An  Authoress  of  Distinction.     First  and  Second  Series. 

W.  H.  Cranser,  Jnn. 

**  An  Authoresa  of  Distlnctton  '*  haa  wittton  aoow  veiy  pretty  Itttte  Ooovcraatiaa  Cards. 
although  "  Poetical "  is  rather  an  ambitious  title  ftur  them.    The  lady  ia,  however, 
larly  severe  on  her  own  sex,  for  she  teUa  us  that 

**  They  say  there  is  no  rale  without  exception. 
But  ^is  I  look  upon  as  a  deeaptten. 
Are  not  all  women  very  ibnd  of  ticking, 
Rrom  high-born  damsd  down  to  country  mawkin  ?  " 

Wordaw^rWe  Poesis/^r  ike  Vemng.    A.  Strahan  ft  Go. 

Many  of  Wordsworth's  poems  are  so  charmingly  unallbctad,  that  they  are 
adapted  for  children.    Who  does  not  recollect  learning  at  school  the  beantifkil  poem  of  the 
Pet  Lamb? 

"  The  dew  waa  lUling  fast,  the  stars  began  to  bUnk. 
I  heard  a  voice :  it  aaid,  •  Drink,  prat^  craatove,  drink.*  " 

The  preaent  selection  is  very  well  done,  and  the  illoatxetiona  are  ftill  of  taata  and  fias|ilieity, 
except  the  one  on  page  42,  where,  dther  through  the  fiMlt  of  the  artist  or  the  engraver,  one  or 
the  boy's  legs  is  half  the  size  of  the  other.  We  cannot  condude  this  notice  wttbont  calBi^ 
attention  to  tiie  gorgaena  and  elabonte  cover  in  ^^di  tiw  vetameis 


Bomaniie  Pauagee  in  BngUeh  Htetorjf.    By  May  Beverisy.    Jlsmes  Hogg  ft  Sons. 

May  Beveriey  dedicates  her  very  interesting  book  to  those  who  are  yet  in  the  school-room 
or  soon  about  to  leave  it,  in  order  that  theymaj  become  better  aequa toted  with  whet  ia  caUod 
The  Romance  of  Hiktory.  TIm  aubiject  is  one  which  may  be  reodered  paitlealarly  anlartainiag 
to  boys,  and  the  Authoress  has,  in  the  present  instance,  certainly  succeeded  la-  her  taak.  We 
must,  however,  complain  of  the  inordinate  length  of  some  of  the  chapters,  paiticulariy  the  ooe 
about  Ludlow  Caatle,  whieh  is  deddedly  the  moat  neintcfaatftng  in  the  book.  Hie  style  too 
ia  in  many  instances  inflated  and  uonataial)  witness  the  fbUowiag  paaasge :— **  Weieoase, 
fair  son !  I  know  not  how  the  dial  stands,  but  methlnks  thou  hast  taitled  long,  or  else  this 
heavy,  suxdisrged  atmosphere,  and  my  own  gloomy  thoughts,  have  made  the  laggard  boors 
Aill  loog  since  noon.  Surchaxged  indeed  I  and  the  storm  will  sunly  bieak  anon.**  We  may 
add  that  the  volume,  like  all  Mr.  Hogg's  books,  is  charmingly  got  up,  and  that  the  illustrations 
are  very  well  executed. 
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m  MEMQRTAM, 


I. 

It  was  the  even  of  Christ's  birth, 
Loud  all  had  been  just  now  in  mirth. 
Till  sonnded  out  the  church's  chime 
Through  air  still  as  the  breezeless  deep. 
I  rested ;  'twas  that  happy  time 
'Twixt  weary  life  and  peaceful  sleep. 
The  moon  with  mystic  ghastly  ray 
Had  made  all  that  whidbi  while  shines  day 
Seems  beautiful,  look  fearful  now-^ 
The  holly  bush,  the  aspen  bough. 
The  ruin  with  its  bee^e  brow. 
Bold  was  that  man  who,  free  from  fright, 
Stepped  out  upon  that  ghastly  night : 
Sudden  the  owl  with  flapping  wing 
Would  fly,  and  leave  him  shivering ; 
The  bat  from  unexpected  place 
Would  seem  almost  to  touch  his  &ce ; 
The  moon  would  throw  a  quivering  light 
Upon  each  black  and  stygian  pool ; 
The  breeze,  more  cold  than  evening  cool. 
Shuddered :  0  terrible  was  that  night ! 

n. 

I  laid  me  down  to  peaceful  rest, 
That  time  of  all  the  pleasantest, 
When  long  is  pondered  o'er  the  day 
Which  just  has  passed  so  quick  away ; 
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Then,  as  twelve  chimes  begin  to  ring. 
Sweet  sleep  with  swift  and  silent  wing 
Bears  yon  to  heaven,  as  it  seems, 
Into  the  lofty  land  of  dreams. 


in. 

I  saw  a  spirit  stand  by  altar  high, 

I  saw  it  look  towards  the  dreary  sky, 

I  heard  it  spirits  of  the  air  invoke, 

Then  from  the  altar  rose  a  pale,  blue  smoke ; 

Towards  the  heaven  it  curled,  and  I  did  see 

On  it  a  pale  and  ghastly  tapestiy. 

On  it  I  saw  fnll  many  a  picture  gleam. 

And  thus  I  shaped  the  vision  of  my  dream. 


IV. 

The  death-bed  of  a  Christian  lowly. 
Of  one  most  meek,  most  sweet,  most  holy, 
I  saw :  that  lady  was  at  rest. 
Sleeping  of  sleeps  the  peaoefullest — 
There  lay  she  calm.    Near,  her  loved  child 
Looked  once  more  on  her  features  mild. 


V. 

I — though  'twas  sleep — saw  nothing : 
But,  trembling,  suddenly  I  saw 
The  flashing  of  an  angd's  wing, 
And  then  I  knew  she  was  no  more ; 
And  then  I  saw  that  many  a  tear 
Bedewed  in  grief  that  holy  bier. 
As  in  the  autumn  falls  a  rose 
To  pieces,  and  with  many  a  leaf 
SprinMes  the  ground,  in  sweet  repose 
So  died  she,  whom  the  bitterest  grief 
Of  all  who  knew  bewails  ;  e'en  now 
Beigned  calmest  peace  upon  her  brow ; 
A  rose  suffused  in  leaves  to  ground 
Falls  not  more  gently — 'twas  a  swound. 
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She  was  at  last  at  perfect  rest. 
At  last  amidst  the  truly  blest ; 
A  babe  npon  its  mother's  breast 
Sleeps  not  more  calm,  more  peacefully. 
Lies  not  more  happily  than  she. 

VI. 

But  upward  curled  the  smoke  to  heaven. 
And  now  the  picture-dream  was  riven, 
And  I  beheld  full  wond'ringly 
The  azure  beauties  of  the  sky. 

vn. 

And  now  fair  angels  in  the  air 
I  saw,  and  they  a  form  did  bear. 
With  kindest,  happiest  looks  of  love, 
Unto  the  house  prepared  above. 
And  that  dear  form  whom  now  they  bore 
Was  she,  whom  I  on  death-bed  saw, 
And  from  her  white  robe  pearls  did  hang» 
While  like  angelic  bells  they  rang. 
I  ask^  one  with  golden  hair 
What  these  pearls  celestial  were ; 
The  glorious  angel  paused  awhile, 
Then  said,  with  sweetest,  kindest  smile, 
"  Of  these  pure  pearls  that  shine  so  clear 
And  give  such  lustre  from  afar. 
The  orphan's  and  the  widow's  tear 
They  died  for  her,  are  each  a  star — 
Yea,  no  star  of  the  firmament 
On  earth  to  shine  by  heaven  sent 
Gives  e'er  a  lustre  half  so  bright 
As  these  few  pearls  in  Jesu's  sight.'^ 

vm. 

At  last,  through  cloudy  vapours  riven, 
Glistened  the  pearly  gates  of  heaven. 
And  now  through  kingdoms  vast  and  diut 
Pealed  of  hope  and  joy  the  hymn ; 
Loud  through  vistas  bright  and  long. 
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Through  realms  where  mortal  never  trod, 
Welooming  that  soid  to  God, 
"  Hosaum,"  Grjing,  "  loud  rgoioe." 
"Now  from  the  mansions  of  the  blest 
Arose  in  accents  faint  a  voice. 
Whispering  sofUy  perfect  rest. 

Arthttb  Falet  Falgiulte. 


SONG  OF  THE  PATRIOTS. 

I. 

Abisb,  arise !  ye  brave  and  true,  and  arm  for  Freedom's  cause. 
Up  I  arm  for  glorious  liberty,  and  own  no  other  laws  * 
Than  those  which  bid  the  warrior  to  pity  and  to  spare 
The  young  and  the  defenceless,  and  all  that's  good  and  £Eur. 
Arise  and  arm,  and  fear  not,  for  Justice  is  our  shield, 
And  Freedom's  right,  like  a  glorious  Hght,  leads  onward  to  the 
field. 

n. 

To  arms !  to  arms !  ye  heroes,  and  let  your  war-cry  be, 
"  On  for  our  glorious  fatheriand,  and  for  oar  liberty !" 
Then  Heaven  will  look  upon  ye  with  all-approving  eye. 
And  be  your  shield  in  the  battle-field,  when  the  war  is  raging 

high. 
And  when  all  red  with  the  blood  of  the  dead  flies  the  glorious 

flag  of  fame, 
When  proud  hearts  bum,  and  souls  return  to  the  land  from 

whence  they  came. 

m. 

O  come !  0  come  1  ye  brave  and  true,  and  join  the  glorious  band. 
Who  go  to  prove  to  tyrants  the  power  of  chainless  hand ; 
Who  go  to  seek  their  freedom  with  the  strong  hand  of  right, 
To  win  the  prize  of  conquest^  and  virtue's  lanzeU  bright ; 
Or  seek  eternal  liberty  and  freedom  in  the  grave 
From  the  awful  curse  which  ^urdles  in  the  life-blood  of  the  slave. 

L'SspoiB. 
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A  DESCRIPTION  OF  A  STORM. 

.     .     .    .    The  mad  tornadoes  rise, 
Tear  down  the  woods,  and  waft  them  to  the  skies ; 
And  flying  onward  in  its  path  of  death 
It  smites  the  billows  with  its  boist'rous  breath. 
The  flashing  lightnings  fly  from  pole  to  pole. 
And  loud  and  awful  do  the  thunders  roll. 
Uprooted  trees  fly  thro'  the  howling  air. 
And  scatter  dire  destruction  eveiywhere ; 
Trees,  plains,  and  forests  in  destruction  hurl'd, 
O'erspread  with  ruin  is  the  tropic  world. 
It  seem'd  some  dreadful  demon  of  the  blast. 
Who  wreaks  his  vengeance  as  he  swifUy  passed. 
The  drenching  rain  descends  in  whirling  showers. 
And  all  the  sky  a  watery  deluge  pours. 

Now  oft  are  heard  the  sound  of  human  cries. 
Men  on  their  knees  to  Heav'n  lift  their  eyes, 
And  cry  to  God  to  still  the  raging  storm. 
He  speaks  the  word,  and  angry  winds  reform, 
The  foaming  seas  and  howling  storms  obey ; 
He  waves  his  hand,  and  stills  the  liquid  way. 

Now,  for  fierce  waves  the  spicy  breezes  blow. 
The  gentle  tides  roll  in,  in  peace  the  rivers  flow. 


SOMETHING  HIGHER. 

Sfring,  as  she  goes  to  wake  the  waiting  world, 
Pauses  a  moment  and  draws  softly  near 

Where  in  its  seed  some  floweret  lies  up-curled. 
And  words  of  hope  she  whispers  in  its  ear. 

Then  straight  the  little  heart^th  longing  swells — 
Myaterions  longing  for  the  pure  and  bnght ; 

Dark  is  the  place  where  now  it  darkly  dwdls. 
Oh  I  how  it  straineth  for  the  unseen  light. 
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Heavily  rests  upon  its  head  the  mould, 
And  all  around  it  presses  damp  and  chill ; 

But  it  hath  warmth  within  that  fears  not  cold. 
And  hindrance  jieldeth  to  its  earnest  will. 

Till  in  heav'n's  face  well  pleased  it  smileth  up, 
Drinking  delight  from  sunbeam  and  cool  shower. 

Or  thankful  lifts  dew-diamonds  in  its  cup, 
While  heav'n  smiles  down  upon  the  happy  flower. 

Is  there  not  one  who  feels  a  better  part 

Of  his  fall*n  nature  yearningly  aspire  P 
'Tis  the  low  echo  stirring  in  the  heaxt 
«  When  Grod's  voice  speaks  and  calls  to  climb  up  higher ! 

Then  burst  thy  fetters — ^gird  thee  for  the  strife. 

Strong  in  the  strength  vouchsafed  to  all  who  pray : 

Thus  shalt  thou  win  a  nobler,  larger  life. 
And  pass  rejoicing  on  thine  heav'nward  way. 

Unsoiled,  the  plant  comes  through  the  soiling  earth ; 

So,  midst  temptation  to  thyself  be  true. 
And  He  who  shieldeth  it,  though  little  worth, 

Pure  through  impurity  wiU  safe  bring  you. 

W.  SAnfTHiLL  Bhowke. 


A  WORD  TO  THE   BOYS  ON   POLITENESS. 

"  When  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  sick,  the  last  thing  he  took 
was  a  litUo  tea.  On  his  servant^s  handing  it  to  him  in  a  sanoer, 
and  asking  him  if  he  would  have  it,  the  Duke  replied,  '  Yes,  if 
you  please.'  These  were  his  last  words.  How  much  kindness  and 
courtesy  is  expressed  by  them  I  He  who  had  commanded  the 
greatest  armies  in  Europe,  and  was  long  accustomed  to  the  tone  of 
authority,  did  not  despise  or  overlook  the  small  ooortesies  of  life. 
Ah !  how  many  boys  do !  What  a  rude  tone  of  command  they 
often  use  to  their  little  brothers  and  ^ters,  and  sometimes  to  their 
mothers.   They  order  so !    This  is  ill*bred  and  nnchiistiaD,  and 
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shows  a  coarse  nature  and  a  liard  heart.  In  all  your  home  talk, 
remember, — *If  you  please.'  Among  your  playmates,  don't 
forget,  *  If  you  please/  To  all  who  wait  upon  or  serve  you, 
believe  that '  If  you  please'  will  make  you  better  served  than  all 
the  cross  or  ordering  words  in  the  whole  dictionary.  Don't  forget 
three  little  words — *  If  you  please.' " 


THE  BOY-CHIEF. 

'Tis  a  furious   onset  —  the  last  attempt,  the  final  struggle  for 

freedom! 
'With  a  desperate  courage  they  onward  press,  for  they  know  that 

upon  ihe  issue 
The  cause  of  liberty  and  the  fate  of  thousands  are  depending ; 
And  full  gallantly  chargeth    the  valiant  band  on  the  tyrant's 

mighty  army. 

The  chief  of  Liberty's  sons  is  slain,  and  in  his  heart's  blood  he 

Ueth; 
By  him  his  fair-haired  boy  is  kneeling,  weeping,  and  crying  for 

vengeance. 
But,  lo !  he  starteth  up,  and  taketh  the  bloody  sword  of  his  father. 
And  raising  aloft  the  prostrate  banner,  the  young  chief  headed 

the  onslaught. 

But,  alas  !  alas !  for  the  enemy  have  captured  the  youthful  leader ; 
And  his  now  victorious  followers  miss  him  too  late  to  regain  him : 
He  is  borne  away  with  frantic  speed  to  the  tent  of  the  proud 

usurper. 
Who  gluts  on  his  prize,  as  he  asketh  him,  "  Art  thou  the  son  of 

the  chieftain  ? '' 

"  I  am ;   but  I  fear  not  thee,  proud  foe,"  the  boy-chief  answered 

the  tyrant ; 
**  Kill  me  at  once — ^you  fright  me  not — ^for  death  for  me  hath  no 

terror : 
And  the  son  of  the  chief  of  Liberty's  catise  scometh  to  die  like  a 

minion; 
Therefore,  thy  prowess  tliou  must  show,  for  I  challenge  thee  to 

the  combat  I " 
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The  monarch  scowled,  and  ezdaimed  in  his  rage,  "  Stripling,  thy 

life  is  ended," 
And  at  him  thmst  with  his  pointed  sword,  and  in  the  breast  he 

pierced  him; 
When,  ronsing  himself  with  all  his  might,  the  jonthfbl  warrior 

stmck  him 
A  blow  that  cleft  his  head  in  twain,  and  then  they  lay  dead 

together. 

Hark !  a  sudden  shont,  a  monmfcd  cry,  that  rendeth  the  air  with 

echoes. 
And  the  sturdy  victors  breathless  come,  bounding  in  to  the  resene : 
But,  ah.  I  'tis  in  vain,  for  the  youth  lies  dead,  although  he  hath 

slain  the  monarch ; 
And  they,  beating  their  shields  with  a  mournful  clang,  bear  away 

the  light  corpse  of  their  boy-chief. 

H.  G.  HuKT. 


A  MERRY  SEA  LIFE. 

How  merry  are  we  of  the  boundless  sea, 
With  nought  but  the  hollow  oak  beneath  us ; 
How  burdenless  is  our  roving  life, 
The  sea  our  home,  the  ship  our  wife. 
We  do  always  die,  without  e'er  a  sigh. 
And  leave  our  deeds  behind  to  wreathe  us. 

The  wild  winds  that  rise  our  ship  chastise. 

The  green  waves  we  see  upon  our  lee, 

As  they  roar  and  they  seethe  both  long  and  loud. 

But  over  them  all  we  do  hold  us  proud ; 

Por  the  man  that  dies,  eternally  Ues 

In  the  bed  of  the  ever-boiling  sea. 

Oh,  how  we  pity  those  who  yawn  and  doze 

To  the  cheerl^s  sounds  of  the  drowsy  shore, 

For  they  live  a  life  that  we  sea-boys  scorn. 

And  they  die  a  death  that  we  caU  forlorn — 

Mere  fools  !  those  who  choose  their  whole  life  to  lose. 

And  their  chance  of  the  sea  for  evermore. 
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Come,  my  mesBmates,  cheer !  to  the  sea  so  dear, 
And  allow  the  lubbers  to  take  their  choice ; 
Well  Hve  and  love  the  great  boundless  seas, 
We  never  will  change  green  waves  for  green  trees ; 
We'll  always  rejoice  in  the  calling  voice 
Of  the  sea — that  place  of  jolly  good  cheer. 

Hurrah  !  my  brave  boys,  now  come,  our  joys 
We'll  launch  on  the  merry  and  Hvely  blue. 
On  land  for  awhile  my  body  I've  lent. 
But  a  sorry  time  on  the  shore  I've  spent. 
Now,  jackets  of  blue,  my  tars  stout  and  true, 
PuU  ahoy,  with  a  yeo  heave  ho,  my  boys  I 

Ye  lubbers  ashore,  now  say  nevermore 
That  a  homely  life  on  the  land  ye  lead. 
For  we  claim  ahead  that  most  peaceful  right, 
For  we  always  have  our  home  in  sight. 
If  duty  need,  for  our  land  we'll  bleed. 
Then  we'll  lie  in  the  sea  for  evermore. 

Habby  Moobman. 


CHARADES. 

{Our  Subscribers  need  not  tend  answers  to  (trades,) 

I. 

My  first  of  all  physic  now  holds  the  chief  place ; 
When  you  take  it  you  ofl  look  my  next  in  the  face ; 
My  third,  youth  should  honour  wherever  'tis  found. 
For  with  silver  the  heads  of  its  servants  are  crown'd. 
My  whole  is  the  path  which  the  Christian  must  tread 
Thro'  earth's  changing  scenes  till  he  rests  with  the  dead. 

n. 

You  would  run  from  my  first,  tho'  a  very  small  dog ; 

My  next,  you  can  see  in  the  air ; 
My  third,  you  will  smell  in  an  old  stagnant  bog. 

And  may  ride  in  my  last  to  the  fair. 
My  whole  is  an  isle,  to  the  south  of  the  line, 
Wliere  martyrs  have  triumph'd  thro'  power  Divine. 
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m. 


Complete  I  am  of  letters  four, 

And  tell  of  treasures  yet  in  store  : 

Take  a  letter  from  the  same ; 

And  you  11  find  a  plant  much  used  in  ale. 

IV. 

My  first  is  a  beer-barrel. 

And  oft  the  cause  of  fun  and  quarrel ; 

My  second  is  a  heavy  weight, 

And  sometimes  means  a  measure  great ; 

My  whole  is  but  a  piece  of  dress. 

"Now  please  unfold  to  me  my  guess. 

▼. 

My  first's  a  celebrated  engineer, 
My  first  and  second  are  a  liquid  clear, 
My  third  is  an  amusing  game, 
And  my  whole  is  a  field  of  fame. 


ANSWERS  TO  RIDDLES  ON  PAGE   10. 

1.  Because  it  is  a  false-hood. 

2.  Because  it  is  a-fiction  (affection). 

3.  One  is  a  hunted  stag,  the  other  a  stunted  hag. 

4.  Because  they  are  made  of  cast-steel  (Castille). 

5.  Because  they  have  an  eye  on  (iron)  everything. 


ANSWERS  TO  CHARADES  ON  PAGE   11. 

1.  Don-key. 

2.  Night-in-gale. 

3.  Ire-land. 

4.  Hex-ham. 

5.  New-found-land. 

6.  Water-ford. 

7.  Dew-drop. 

8.  Kigh-tin-gale. 
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8L  Winifred^ 8,  or  the  World  of  School.    Adam  &  Charles  Black. 

We  rise  from  a  perusal  of  this  volume  with  an  earnest  convic- 
tion that  its  author  is  a  clever  man,  and  that  he  ttMiet  have  made 
boys  and  school  life  his  particular  study  during  a  considerable 
portion  of  his  own ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  we  feel  bound  to  enter 
a  protest  against  the  general  bearing  of  the  book,  which  seems 
only  intended  to  show  how  miserable  a  schoolboy  can  be.  Little 
Arthur  Eden — one  of  the  best  characters — ^is  almost  rendered 
idiotic  for  life,  by  the  constant  torture  he  has  to  endure  at  the 
hands  of  three  bullies,  named  Balfour,  Mackworth,  and  Jones, 
who  seem  utterly  devoid  of  all  ideas  of  humanity.  A  little 
brother  of  the  hero  is  treated  in  the  same  manner,  but  is  ulti- 
mately enabled  to  triumph  over  his  oppressors,  through  the 
intervention  of  a  doughty  champion,  rejoicing  in  the  euphonious 
name  of  Bliss.  In  fact,  except  when  the  funny  boy — who  is  much 
too  clever,  and  says  things  far  too  witty  for  a  schoolboy — ^is  on 
the  scene,  the  reader  cannot  but  feel  oppressed  at  the  pictures  of 
misery  that  pass  before  him.  A  death-scene — apparently  an  un- 
avoidable adjunct  to  a  boy's  book — is  depicted,  in  a  style  as 
charming  as  it  is  natural  and  unaffected.  By  all  means,  we  say, 
let  big  boys  read  this  book.  They  will  enjoy  it ;  but  we  must 
caution  par^its  against  putting  it  into  the  hands  of  young  lads 
going  to  school.  The  effect  produced  would  he  highly  datigerovs. 
The  composition  and  style  of  the  author  are  so  manly  and  plea- 
sant, that  if  he  were  to  write  a  book  about  the  pleasant  features 
of  school  life,  we  almost  venture  to  predict  for  it  a  success  equal 
to  that  of  "  Tom  Brown." 

Lost  among  the  Affghcms.     Smith,  Elder,  &  Co. 

ArrxR  one  of  the  fiercest  battles  which  took  place  in  the  disas- 
trous Affghan  war,  an  infant  was  found  upon  the  battle-field,  and 
taken  with  his  nurse  to  the  leader  of  the  Affghan  forces.  After 
sojourning  with  them  until  he  reached  the  age  of  fourteen,  he 
determined  to  run  away,  as  his  hatred  of  the  Afghans  had  grown 
too  violent  to  allow  him  any  pleasure  while  he  Hved  with  them. 
He  therefore  left  his  home  one  day,  and  wandered  through  the 
different  countries  of  Central  Asia  for  four  years,  at  the  expiration 
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of  whicli  period,  when  just  on  the  point  of  being  shot,  he  met  the 
English  ambassador  going  to  Herat,  by  whom  he  was  sent  to 
Lord  Elphinstone;  and  on  stating  that  he  was  the  son  of  an 
Englishman,  that  nobleman  took  charge  of  him,  and  at  length 
appointed  him  to  the  office  of  interpreter  to  the  superintendent  of 
the  Gfoyemment  telegraph  at  Knrrachee.  The  interest  of  the  book 
is  of  conrse  concentrated  in  John  Campbell's  (the  name  Lord 
Elphinstone  gave  him)  recital  of  bis  adventures,  and  his  account 
of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  various  nomadic  tribes  of  Cen- 
tral Asia.  We  are  bound  to  believe  that  the  book  is  a  true 
narrative,  jet  we  must  confess  that  many  of  the  inoidentB  border 
BO  closely  upon  the  marvellous,  as  to  tax  our  powers  of  belief  to  a 
very  great  extent.  There  seems  to  be  almost  a  plot  in  the  book, 
in  which  Campbell  often  falls  into  danger  (almost  impossible  to 
escape  from),  only  to  be  saved  by  some  dull  and  prosaic  Deua  ex 
mctehind.  His  portrait,  given  as  the  frontispiece,  is  certainly  not 
that  of  a  prepossessing  youth,  and  two  fingers  of  the  right  hand 
are  held  up  to  the  cheek,  as  if  he  were  suffering  from  a  severe 
attack  of  face-ache.  The  recital  of  his  deeds  does  not  lead  us  to 
suppose  that  he  was  noted  for  great  moral  character,  as  some  of 
his  acts  are  certainly  anything  but  creditable  to  a  hero  of  a  story 
of  travel.  He  impresses  the  Kaffirs  with  his  importance  and 
power  by  shooting  a  few  of  them,  thus  inspiring  their  minds 
with  a  wholesome  dread ;  and  in  many  places  he  acts  the  part 
of  a  spy  and  a  traitor,  without  hesitating  for  a  moment  to  avow 
his  share  in  such  nefarious  transactaous.  To  all  boys  fond  of 
adventure,  this  volume  wHl  be  especially  welcome,  and  as  it  is  not 
marred  by  a  display  of  fine  writing,  it  is  sure  to  become  very 
popular  among  youUis  of  roving  prodivities. 

The  Ne8i  Hunters.    By  William  Dalton.    A«  Hall  &  Co. 

This  book,  although  some  of  the  incidents  contained  in  it  are 
highly  improbable,  is  yet  very  interesting.  The  plot  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  volume,  wherein  are  narrated  tiie  drcnmstanoes 
by  which  the  two  heroes,  Claud  and  Martin  Blake,  are  induced  to 
joxD  a  tribe  of  nest-hunters,  is  very  poiwerful,  although  rather  un- 
pleasant in  some  of  its  details.  The  adventures  these  courageooe 
youths  participate  in,  and  the  many  hardships  and  troubles  thej 
have  to  undergo,  are  admirably  described,  and  are  those  that  most 
boys  like  to  read  about.  "  The  Nest  Hunters  **  is  sure  to  increase 
the  popularity  Mr.  Dalton  already  enjoys  amongst  the  youths  of 
Great  Britain. 


®|e  Bvkstnku  ^axm. 


THE  DEATH  OF  EGBERT  BRUCE. 

Upon  the  moumfol  bed  of  death 

The  valiant  Bruce  was  laid ; 
Around  the  couch  were  noble  knights, 

And  monks,  who  kneeling,  pray'd. 
He  spoke  to  them  of  by -gone  days, 

Of  battles  lost  and  won. 
And  counselled  what  was  best  to  do. 

After  his  race  was  run. 

Then  Douglas  to  his  side  he  call'd. 

Lord  James,  sumamed  "  the  Good," 
And  in  low,  dying  accents,  said, — 

"  Thou  by  my  side  hast  stood ; 
Thou,  Douglas,  during  every  change. 

My  dearest  friend  hast  been. 
And  hardships  sore  we  have  endured. 

And  struggles  great  have  seen. 

j 
''  As  to  my  most  beloved  friend,  I 

I  tell  unto  thee  now. 
In  days  which  are  long  since  by-past, 

I  made  a  solemn  vow. 
That  if,  by  God's  all-powerful  aid, 

I  should  overcome  the  foe, 
I  would  assume  the  holy  cross,  j 

And  'gainst  the  Sar'cen  go. 

"  But  now  I'm  stretch'd — God's  will  be  done —  ! 

Upon  a  bed  of  death ;  I 

So  pray  attend  unto  the  words 

Said  with  my  dying  breath  ! 
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When  from  this  poor  and  mortal  frame 

The  spirit  weaJc  doth  part, 
I  beg  that,  from  my  helpless  corse. 

You  then  remove  my  heart ; 
And  to  the  holy  sepnlchre 

I  entreat  yon  will  it  take. 
Oh !  grant  me  this  request,  my  friend, 

For  Bobert  Bmce's  sake !  " 


My  noble  king,"  then  Douglas  sobb*d. 
In  this,  thy  dying  hour, 
I  promise  to  fulfil  thy  wish. 

If  God  but  give  me  power." 
Upon  him,  sweetly  smiling,  then. 

The  monarch  raised  his  head, 
"  I  now  fcall  truly  die  in  peace," — 

The  noble  Bruce  was  dead ! 

Within  Dunfermline's  abbey  choir. 

Thou  now  art  lying  cold ; 
And  stilled  is  that  arm  of  might. 

And  hush'd  those  accents  bold. 
Farewell  to  thee,  victorious  prince  ! 

Who  kept  thy  country  free ; 
In  all  the  line  of  Scotland's  kings, 

There  was  not  one  like  thee ! 


BoxALD  Stuart. 


THE  PENNING  OF  DON  QUIXOTE. 

Seated  within  a  small,  close  cell, 
Whitewash'd,  and  almost  bare, 

In  which  the  sultry  Spanish  sun 
Streams  with  a  fervid  glare. 

The  iron-barr'd  grating  shadows  cast. 

Upon  the  hard,  stone  floor ; 
While  glancing  near  a  rippling  stream. 

Tumbles  the  pebbles  o'er. 
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An  upright  form,  with  lofty  brow, 

An  eye  that's  form'd  to  see 
The  clash  of  war  and  glittering  stoel ; 

A  soldier's  port  has  he. 

Deep  musing  now,  his  eye  is  fix'd 

On  the  bright  blue,  which  seen 
Through  prison-grating,  brings  to  mind 

A  far-off  foreign  scene : 

Where  high,  white  walls  with  cannon  arm'd. 

And  many  a  prison  cell; 
With  turban'd  Moors  in  glist'ning  steel, 

Guarding  those  prisons  well. 

With  pale  white  captives,  dragging  each 

A  heavy  clanking  chain ; 
Feeble  and  wan,  each  single  step 

Brings  forth  a  cry  of  pain. 

Cervantes*  eye  now  bums  with  hate. 

His  right  hand  seeks  his  side ; 
But  his  trusty  sword  no  longer  hangs 

Where  once  it  hung  in  pride. 

Then  listless,  dropping  on  his  seat, 

His  head  sinks  in  his  hands ; 
But  starting  soon,  with  brighten'd  eye 

And  gesture  quick,  he  stands. 

For  hours  he  muses,  pacing  quick, 

Nor  thirst  or  hunger  heed ; 
Then  seated  at  his  small  deal  board. 

To  work  he  goes  with  speed. 

His  good  right  hand  is  driving  fast 

The  quill  across  the  sheet ; 
His  left  one  lost  while  fighting  hard 

Against  the  Turkish  fleet. 
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» 

With  bold,  free  scrawl  he  dashes  down — 
"  Don  QuEtOTE,  Chafteb.  One  ;" 

And  ere  the  short,  quick  twilight  came. 
Chapter  the  first  was  done. 

Treating  of  how  the  good  Don  liyed. 

And  how  he  novels  read, 
Till  last  of  all  much  reading  proved 

Too  much  for  Qnixote's  head. 

Oh !  would  we  knew  the  da^  on  which 

He  i)6nn'd  that  chapter,  and 
Bight  merrily  we'd  keep  it  thro' 

The  length  of  Old  England.  Exceisiob. 


THE  SHIPWRECK. 

I. 

A  GALLAXT  ship  is  sailing  amid  the  billows  high, 

Where  the  x>^ting  rain  is  fjedling  and  the  winds  do  moan  and 

sigh, 
Scarce  three  leagues  distant  from  the  land,  'tis  tossing  thro'  the 

main, 
The  hovering  donds  betokening  a  dreadful  hurricane ! 

u. 

'Tis  midnight !  still  the  people  crowd  upon  the  Falmouth  shore. 
The  ship  is  now  a  dismal  wreck  which  sailed  so  well  before. 
The  weather  now  has  changM,  the  waves  roll  mountains  high. 
No  boat  can  rough  a  sea  like  this,  oh  !  must  the  crew,  then,  die  P 

m. 

But  hope  is  left,  for  the  Lifeboat  maj  sail  the  angry  wave, 

^d  mann'd  by  a  few  brave  mariners  the  crew  they  may  yet 

save. 
'Tis  done  !  the  gallant  deed  is  done,  the  crew  are  safe  on  shore. 
And  they  have  met  their  happy  friends  they  thought  to  see  no 

more. 

G.  CUIOUKG. 
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THE  ORPHAN  WANDERER. 

I. 

Who  yon  pale-faced  boy  that  lingers 
With  his  sore  feet  in  the  brook  ? 

Vacantly  he  gazeth  round  him, 
'Tis  a  weary,  careworn  look : 

He  hlB  achm^iimbs  is  resting 
In  yon  qniet,  grassy  nook. 

II. 

On  the  bank,  and  dose  beside  him, 
Lies  the  youthful  hawker's  pack ; 

Many  a  weary  mile  he's  travell'd 
With  that  load  upon  his  back ; 

Many  a  painful  step  he's  taken 
On  that  hard  and  stony  track. 

III. 

All  for  nought  his  day-long  journey, 

Food  or  money  hath  he  not ; 
Not  a  crust  to  stay  his  hunger  I 

No  snug  ivy-mantled  cot 
Shows  to  him  its  welcome  outline : 

Hard  the  youthful  pedlar's  lot ! 

IV. 

Father  hath  he  not, — -nor  mother ; 

Both  are  resting  in  their  grave : 
Both  have  cross'd  Death's  dark,  deep  river,- 

O'er  their  mounds  the  grass  doth  wave : 
He  is  lefl,  lone,  sad,  and  weary, 

Life's  unceasing  toil  to  brave. 

V. 

Now,  the  soothing  hour  of  sunset 
Gilds  with  farewell  rays  the  west ; 
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Now  the  silent  evening  dotheth 
Nature  with  her  russet  vest, 

And  each  pair  of  weary  pinions 
Waft  the  warbler  to  its  nest.  - 


VI. 

Night  is  come,  and  gentle  slumbers 

Soon  the  orphan's  eyelids  close. 
With  his  blister'd  feet  still  bathing 

He  hath  sunk  into  repose : 
Sleeping, — ^while  the  dew  is  falling, — 

He  forgetteth  all  his  woes. 

VII. 

Paler  growing, — ^brighter  growing. 

Are  his  features  wan  and  fair ; — 
'Tis  a  gleam  of  joy  unearthly, — 

And  he  bids  farewell  to  care ; 
For  his  spirit 's  now  in  heaven. 

And  no  sorrow  entereth  there  I 

vm. 

When  the  morning  came,  a  woodman 

Starting  forth  at  dawn  of  day, 
Found  the  body,  cold  and  lifeless. 

Where  beside  the  brook  it  lay ; 
And  a  deep-drawn  sigh  escaped  him 

As  he  bore  the  corpse  away. 

Hekby  G.  Hukt. 


THE  BROTHERS  BOLD. 

The  sea  was  swelling  high  and  proud ; 
The  storm  was  raging  fierce  and  loud ; 
While  watch'd  was  by  an  eager  crowd 
A  vessel  proud. 
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This  ship  lay  stranded  on  a  rock, 
Shattered  by  the  fierce  tempest's  shock, 
Which  the  scared  crew,  which  forward  flock, 
Coidd  only  mock. 

"  Oh,  are  there  none  to  help  that  crew  ? 
Those  gaUant,  helpless,  striving  few. 
Who,  dying  near,  do  bid  to  you 
A  sad  adieu. 


"  Oh,  is  there  nobody  that's  brave 
Enough  to  stem  the  rolling  wave  ? 
Then  we  alone — we  two  shall  have 
That  crew  to  save  I " 

Thus  outspake  two  young  Brothers  bold, 
Whose  lives  they  did  but  cheaply  hold, 
When  they  for  others  could  be  sold 
In  manner  bold. 

They  launch'd  upon  the  waters  wide : 
The  raging  storm  they  two  defied, 
To  try  the  perils  of  the  tide 
As  yet  untried. 

And  on  towards  the  ship  dash  they, 
Over  the  deep  and  wat'ry  way ; 
Of  hope  there  is  not  scarce  a  ray ; 

But  still  they  pray. 

* 

The  lookers-on  their  kerchiefs  wave  : 
"  0  God ! "  they  ciy,  "  some  pity  have ; 
0  Heaven,  do  in  mercy  save 

Those  brothers  brave !" 


"  They  near  !  they  near  !  "  their  kindred  cry, 
"  May  Heaven's  power  from  on  high 
Guard  those  who  to  destruction  fly 
So  fearlessly. 
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*'  Ob  see,  oh  see,  they  Ve  reach'd  their  goal ! 
Bursts  firom  many  an  anxious  soul : 
"  0  God,  thy  mighty  waves  control. 
And  tempest's  rolL" 

And  back  their  human  freight  they  bore 
Back  to  the  safe  and  friendly  shore, 
Through  the  elements'  fearful  roar 
And  deadly  war. 

"  My  child  !  my  child,  I  cannot  find," 
The  captain  cried;  "  she 's  left  behind. 
Oh,  he  who 's  brave,  and  he  who 's  kind, 
My  daughter  find." 

*^  Brother,  still  more  honour  is  there ! 
Grood  captain,  have  no  longer  care, 
In  half  an  hour  here  we  '11  bear 
Your  daughter  fair. 

"  Gome,  brother,  we  will  venture  this ; 
Mother,  give  us  your  parting  kiss. 
This  daring  deed  we  would  not  miss 
For  years  of  bliss." 

"  My  only  sons,"  the  mother  cried, 
"  Venture  not  on  the  waters  wide. 
For  there  you  will  lie  side  by  side. 
Beneath  the  tide." 

"  Cheer  up,  cheer  up,  0  mother  dear ; 
Brush  off  that  truth-foretelling  tear ; 
For  ne'er  again,  I  greatly  fear, 
Shall  we  meet  here." 

Again  to  sea  they  bravely  dash. 
Lighted  by  lightning's  friendly  flash. 
Encouraged  by  the  thunder's  crash 
To  deed  so  rash. 


9» 
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'*  Oh,  blessmg  on  that  hroiher  pair. 
Who  nothing  for  their  lives  do  care! 
They  Ve  goin'd  the  ship  and  back  do  bear 
My  daughter  fiur." 

"  She  sinks !  she  sinks !  "  the  people  cry ; 
"  She 's  sunk  !  she 's  sunk !  "  the  echoes  sigh. 
Ne'er  again  will  those  brothers  try 
A  deed  so  high. 

They  never,  never  reached  the  land ; 
But  brother  died  in  brother's  hand ; 
They  died  in  Courage's  mighty  band 
Hard  by  the  strand. 

Beneath  the  sea  lies  wealth  untold ! 
A  gem  more  bright  than  precious  gold 
The  waters  in  their  bosom  fold — 
The  Brothers  bold ! 

HfiBBBBT  MOBETOXm. 


THE  LAST  OP  THE  MOHICANS. 

The  bright  sun  was  setting  in  its  bed  in  the  west, 

The  prairie  was  flooded  with  light ; 
And  the  prairie  hen  had  retired  to  its  rest 

Before  the  approaching  of  night. 
The  tall  weeds  and  grass  in  the  sighing  roU'd, 

And  moan'd  like  the  ocean's  deep  swell ; 
The  bright  sunbeams  shone  like  pure  molten  gold, 

As  on  that  wild  landscape  they  fell. 

When  an  old  man  was  seen  approaching  the  place, 

His  head  bow'd  with  sorrow  and  grief, 
His  garb  proclaim'd  him  of  the  Indian  race, 

And  he  once  was  a  Mohican  chief. 
His  nation  onoe  held  all  the  land  by  the  shore, 

By  the  side  of  the  rolling  sea ; 
Now  its  glory  and  might  for  ever  were  o'dr, 

And  the  last  of  his  race  was  he ! 
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Wearied  and  footsore,  he  eat  down  on  a  mound. 

That  rose  from  the  prairie  wide : 
He  had  wander'd  afiEur  from  the  hnnting-groondy 

Where  his  fathers  had  lived  and  died  I 
The  old  sachem's  strength  was  iast  ebbing  away. 

The  body  and  soul  would  soon  part : 
For  his  noble  form  bore  the  marks  of  decay, 

And  his  flEMe  of  a  broken  heart ! 

The  homes  of  the  white  men  behind  him  he*d  left. 

He  could  not  remain  in  their  land. 
For  they  were  the  spoilers  who  rudely  bereft 

The  homes  and  the  rights  of  his  band. 
And  the  place  whereon  they  their  cabins  had  rear'd. 

He  once  look'd  upon  with  delight ! 
Ev'ry  inch  of  that  sacred  soil  was  revered ; 

For  'twas  there  he  first  saw  the  light. 

And  on  that  same  spot  the  tall  wigwams  once  stood. 

Wherein  his  forefathers  once  dwelt : 
As  he  thought  on  these  things  in  his  wild  solitude, 

What  anguish  the  Mohican  felt ! 
The  graves  of  his  fathers  were  carelessly  trod 

By  the  foot  of  the  alien  now; 
Their  very  hones  torn  from  the  sheltering  sod 

By  the  white  man's  unsparing  plough  ! 

He  thought  on  his  son,  who  defending  him  died, 

And  who  now  in  the  prairie  slept. 
Oh !  "  take  me,  too,"  to  the  "  Great  Spirit"  he  cried ; 

And  then  the  stem  Mohican  wept. 
He  wept  for  lus  nation,  that  its  glory  had  pass'd ; 

He  wept  for  his  friends  and  his  son ; 
He  wept,  as  he  thought  that  he  was  the  last, — 

The  last  of  his  tribe, — the  last  one  I 

He  heard  not  the  sound  that  was  borne  on  the  air. 

So  absorb'd  was  he  in  his  grief. 
Ah !  'twould  soon  be  ended, — ^the  sorrow,  the  care. 

That  prey'd  on  the  Mohican  chief. 
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Bnt  he  dreamt  not  that  dark,  grim  death  was  so  near, 

Although  he  had  come  there  to  die  .* 
For  him  death  had  no  terrors,  and  no  pangs  of  fear, 

Bat, — he  knew  not  that  it  was  so  nigh. 

Bnt,  oh !  what  a  fate !  what  a  horrible  death ! 

With  hot  flames  for  a  winding  sheet ! 
To  be  burnt  alive,  in  the  fire's  scorching  breath  : 
'  'Twas  a  death  the  old  sachem  could  meet. 
He  saw  a  red  glare — ^that  flashed  in  .the  sky. 

And  he  knew  from  whai  source  it  came ; 
Bright  red  lurid  fire  shot  up  wildly  on  high, — 

The  prairie  was  one  eheet  of  flame  I 

The  Sagamore  smiled, — he  thought  that  his  prayer 

Was  heard  in  the  "  Great  Spirit's  "  ear ; 
He  raised  his  arm,  and  said,  "  His  answer  is  fhare. 

The  death  that  I  pray'd  for  is  near ! " 
He  heard  now  the  sound,  he  heard  not  before. 

Like  thunder  it  shook  the  firm  ground  ; 
For  thousands  of  bisons  were  trampling  it  o'er. 

And  soon  they  drew  nigh  to  the  mound. 

On  came  that  vast  herd  of  wolves,  bisons,  and  deer. 

All  roaring  and  snorting  with  fright ! 
They  parted  in  lines  when  the  mound  they  drew  near, 

And  soon  they  all  rush'd  out  of  sight ! 
The  wild  flames  approach'd  the  old  Sagamore ! 

But  he  moved  not  an  inch  as  they  came ! 
He  sat  unmoved,  as  he  heard  the  fire  roar 

He  fear'd  not  that  wild  sea  of  flame  ! 

He  sat  there  unmoved  as  onward  it  came. 

Till  he  felt  its  hot,  fiery  breath  ; 
There  was  now  no  escape  from  these  walls  of  flame 

But  the  Sagamore  courted  death  ! 
He  sang  his  death-song  as  the  flames  closed  around. 

Till  his  voice  refused  to  sing  more. 
The  raging  flames  quickly  pass'd  over  the  mound — 

The  Mohican's  sorrows  were  o^ei\ 
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When  morning  dawned,  Nature  was  dreary  and  bare, 

A  dark  sable  mourning  she  wore ; 
The  hoarse  wind  sang  a  dirge  o'er  the  ludcined  bones  there. 

That  were  lefl  of  the  old  Sagamore. 
The  dark,  gloomy  clonds  their  bright  tear-drops  shed 

O'er  that  wild  and  lone  place  in  grief ; 
For,  a  nation's  glory  for  ever  had  fled, 

When  died — ^the  last  Mohican  chief! 

Lbnni  Lehafe. 


RIDDLES. 

1.  Why  does  a  scolding  woman  keep  x)eople  at  a  distance  P 

2.  Why  is  an  imaginary  office  like  a  good  dinner  eaten  by  an 
invalid? 


CHARADES. 


I. 


My  first  is  bat  a  woman's  name ; 
My  second  every  man  has  been ; 
My  whole's  a  name  well  known  to  £Eune, 
The  greatest  sailor  ever  seen. 


11. 

My  first  alofl  in  ships  is  seen. 

Or  else  near  houses,  paved  and  clean. 

Obeys  the  shopman's  swift  demands. 

When  stuffs  he  metes  with  skilful  hands ; 

My  next  is  part  of  our  frame, 

Without  it  ne'er  was  warlike  fame, 

Some  chairs  also  have  need  of  me. 

And  yet  I  issue  from  the  sea ; 

My  whole,  though  longer  word  it  be, 

Half  of  my  first  can  only  be. 
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ni. 


My  first  in  midst  of  all  has  been ; 
My  second's  on  the  ocean  seen, 
Dealing  destruction,  bloodshed,  war, 
Or  bearing  peaceful  goods  from  far ; 
My  third  is  met  from  pole  to  pole, 
On  snowy  peak  or  ocean's  roll ; 
My  whole,  a  merry  youngster  he. 
Who  in  my  second  you  may  see, 
For  there  he  lives,  so  blithe  and  gay, 
As  merry  as  a  mom  of  May. 


IV. 

My  first 's  a  colour  often  seen 

Where  horses  run  together  ; 

My  next  a  dissyllabic  word 

Applied  to  London  weather. 

My  whole,  surpassing  Deerfoot,  runs, 

By  plaudits  loud  inspired, 

With  little  respite,  night  by  night, 

Yet  ne'er  is  worn  nor  tired. 


V. 

My  first  in  contrast  with  my  second,  know 
When  full  of  spirits  ('tis  not  ever  so) ; 
My  second  let  me  set  before  your  eyes  : 
Wlien  like  young  lovers  'tis  a  thing  of  sighs ; 
My  whole  a  town  in  England  you  may  trace, 
From  castle,  river,  school,  and  market-place. 


ANSWERS  TO  CHARADES  ON  PAGES  23  A  24. 

1.  Pil-grim-age. 

2.  Mad-a-gas-cor. 
8.    Hope. 

4.  But-ton. 

5.  Waterloo. 
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Hie  Jfmior  Clerk :   a  Tale  of  City  Life,     By  Edwin  Hodder. 

Jackson,  Walford  &  Hodder. 

Thts  is  a  really  good  mora!  book;  and  may  also  be  com- 
mended for  the  lucid,  interesting  story  it  contains.  Greorge 
Weston,  the  son  of  a  widow,  is  installed,  at  the  age  of  seventeen, 
in  the  office  of  a  Mr.  Compton,  at  a  salary  of  half  a  guinea 
a  week.  He  is,  as  one  can  readily  imagine,  a  very  proper  boy ; 
he  never  goes  to  theatres;  he  prefers  a  coffee-shop  to  a  tavern 
for  dinner;  and,  in  fact,  possesses  all  those  good  qualities 
with  which  an  author  usually  invests  the  hero  of  a  moral 
tale.  There  is  not  much  plot  in  the  book,  and  the  climas  is 
feeble  and  hurried.  Greorge  Weston  at  length  gets  inveigled  into 
a  theatre,  then  goes  again,  and  in  a  short  time  after  his  first  visit 
to  a  play-house,  stays  away  from  home  two  or  three  nights  a  week. 
On  these  occasions  he  sleeps  at  a  highly-respectable  hotel,  where 
he  meets  some  very  pleasant  commercial  gentlemen,  who  persuade 
him  to  make  a  fourth  at  a  game  of  whist.  Of  course,  he  loses, 
and  fortune  continues  averse  to  him,  until  he  is  mulcted  of  about 
five  pounds.  Then  suddenly,  and  for  no  earthly  reason  that  we  know 
of,  he  steals  a  cheque  of  £100  from  his  employers,  and  takes  the 
train  to  Plymouth,  with  the  intention  of  emigrating  to  Port  Natal. 
But  while  in  that  town  he  hears  a  sermon,  which  produces  so 
great  an  effect  upon  him  that  he  is  seized  with  a  malignant  fever. 
His  friends  now  discover  his  whereabouts,  and  just  as  he  is  recover- 
ing his  uncle  is  seized  with  the  idea  that  George  Weston  would 
make  a  capital  clergyman.  He  consequently  enters  the  ministry, 
and  becomes  a  great  and  good  man.  We  are  perfectly  unable 
to  understand  by  what  sequence  of  events  a  boy  who  stei^  a  sum 
of  money,  must  necessarily  make  a  good  clei^gyman.  It  seems 
to  us  that  Mr.  Hodder  had  got  his  hero  so  entangled  in  the 
meshes  of  the  story,  that  he  scarcely  knew  how  to  extricate  him, 
or  else  he  would  never  have  made  use  of  such  a  clumsy  expedient 
for  concluding  his  very  interesting  book.  We  cannot  agree  with 
the  author  in  his  sweeping  condemnation  of  Bulwer's  novels ;  and 
we  must  also  inform  him  that  people  do  not  have  tickeU  for  a 
private  box  at  a  theatre,  as  one  ticket  is  usually  sufficient  in  such 
cases.  We  have  read  "  The  Junior  Clerk  "  with  much  pleasure, 
and  can  cordially  and  conscientiously  recommend  it  to  any  boy 
about  to  enter  the  busy  world  of  city  life. 


SHAKESPEAEIAN  PUZZLES. 

The  next  number  of  Etzbt  Bot's  IfAOAZixs  vnll  he  sent  graite 
to  any  Subscnher  who  forwards  to  us,  before  the  ISih  May,  tlio 
Solution  to  the  Shakeepearian  Puzzle, 

No  solutioiL  will  be  received  afler  the  first  post  on  the  18th  inst. 

No.  3. — '*  You  DO  BUT  BAB  THE  DOOB  UPON  TOUB  OWN  LIBEBTY 
IP  TOU  DENY  TOUB  GBIEfS  TO  TOUB  FBIEND." 

The  correct  solution  has  been  received  from  H.  N.  SjmB, 
S.  F.  NichoUs,  Charles  Ford,  W.  J.  Ebbetts,  F.  Straker,  Jos. 
Mason,  George  Hill,  A.  Johnston,  B.  W.  Hill,  F.  Taylor, 
H.  Bichards,  L.  Merjon,  S.  Ambrose,  J.  C.  C,  P.  Green,  G.  W. 
Grosvener,  F.  L.  May,  B.  L.  Grew,  W.  Lloyd,  J.  Box,  H.  W.  Pate, 
F.  W.  M.,  T.  Henderson,  A.  J.  Booke,  W.  J.  Hubbard,  W.  S. 
Ayrton,  junr.,  John  Nixon,  J.  G.  V.  Welch,  S.  P.  Potter,  J.  Bozea, 
C.  J.  Chapman,  W.  S.  Watts,  C.  McNaught,  W.  Grist,  S.  G.  T., 
A.  H.  Vasey,  A.  B.  Thirst,  L.  M.  Slaughter,  E.  Anderson,  H. 
Bradbury,  H.  B.  D.,  W.  H.  Bassaw,  F.  W.  Wright,  H.  Eastes, 
M.K.M.  (whose  address  we  want),  George  Buston,H.  J.  Andrews, 

F.  G.  Perkins,  Percy  T.  Macquoid,  E.  C.  Hooton,  W.  Tate,  E.  S. 
Jones,  W.  V.  Jacob,  J.  F.  C,  P.  McAdam  Muir,  Marcia,  T.  White- 
head, C.  Feste,  Huson  Pay,  J.  L.  Ekins,  John  Crawford,  A.  Haghe, 
Gilbert  Beid,  W.  H.  Hoodless,  W.  H.  Twelvetrees,  J.  Harney, 
W.  H.  Owen,  J.  S.  Trundle,  Georgie,  D.  Byan,  A.  F.  Cox,  B.  G. 
Thomas,  Yilleneuve,  William  Bawson,  J.  K.  Hemp,  E.  Hickey, 
E.  J.  Melhuish,  W.  0.  Bobertson,  D.  Keillor,  Sidney  Smith,  T. 
Palmer,  Frederick  W.  Greaves,  John  Kerr,  J.  B.  Eocles,  B.  8. 
Matthews,  A.  E.  P.,  B.  Depledge,  T.  W.  Beid,  Frederic  Watt, 
•G.  W.  Totham,  C.  Pocock,  J.  M.  Johnstone,  F.  Horwood,  B. 
Dick,  A.  A.  Young,  John  Morris,  W.  H.  Heathfield,  H.  B.  Kempe, 
W.  J.  Brett,  G.  H.  Seed,  E.  W.  Enfield,  W.  B.  Gustard,  T.  Lester, 
H.  B.  H.,  W.  H.  Catlin,  G.  Grnbb,  J.  Harper,  F.  Scott,  J.  Lyall, 
C.  North,  A.  Campbell,  H.  E.  Warner,  Socrates,  Benevolus  (address 
wanted),  W.  Stains,  J.  Marshall,  W.  Hale,  Edward  T.,  G.  A.  Dowty, 

G.  B.  Smith,  T.  H.  Joyce,  W.  P.  Bathamley,  J.  E.  Joselin,  F.  C. 
Wilson,  Thames,  H.  Adams,  C.  J.  Dawson,  Joseph  Vincent,  M. 
Petit  (address  wanted).  Miss  E.  Adams,  Charles  Gumming. 

In  future  the  solvers  of  the  Shakespeabiak  Puzzle  must  give 
the  name  of  the  Play  from  which  the  quotation  is  taken,  and  must 
enclose  one  stamp  for  the  postage  of  the  number. 

AU  Letters  on  matters  connected  with  "  Eteby  Boy's  Magazine*' 
should  be  addressed  to  Mr.  Edmund  Boutledge,  50,  Bvssell'Square, 
London,  W,C, 


THE    PRIZE    ESSAY. 


Twenty  competitors  entered  the  lists  to  contend  for  the  Prize  oftacd  by  ns  last  NoTembe", 
and  althou^li  this  time  the  number  is  only  ten,  yet  the  literacy  merits  of  the  dttfereit 
compositions,  and  the  power  of  graspinir  a  somewhat  difflcolt  snl^iect  shown  by  oar  youiK 
athletes,  manifest  so  great  an  improrement  since  last  year,  that  we  feel  perfectly  Jastillea  ui 
congratulating  ourselves  on  the  fact,  that  oar  Subscribers  possess  au  tmmen^  amount  ct' 
latent  literary  talent — only  requiring  opportunities  like  the  present  for  its  ripening  siwl 
c<*mplete  development.  The  prize  has  been  awarded,  after  long  considcratioQ,  to  Flor, 
nf  Greenock,  for  an  Essay  which  is  remarkable  for  clearness  uf  Ideas  and  almost  wonderful 
facility  of  expression  in  one  so  young.  His  composition  is  a  rare  promise  of  ftatore  exoeileoci 
in  litexaiy  attainments. 

A.  B.  (Kelso). — As  four  pages  out  of  the  six  tUs  essay  occupies  an  taken  ap  with  s 
biography  of  the  Great  Napoleon,  the  memoir  of  the  present  Emperor  and  the  oomparimn 
tietween  the  two  sre  almost  as  limited  as  A.  B.'s  ideas  of  spelling.  "  Britain  atepid  in." 
"  Napoleon  got  up  mtHmhtre  aeigta,**  **  The  people  began  to  loom  their  high  opinion  of  him." 
**  Tlie  manner  in  which  Napoleon  behaved  to  the  Poles  Justly  ofompHfy*  tais.*'  TIm  maoacr 
in  which  we  have  extracted  specimens  of  A.  B.*s  spelling  Justly  exemiriifles  our  remarks. 

G.  S.  Y.  (Newport; . — If  the  whole  of  this  Essay  were  regarded  as  a  portion  only,  our 
anticipations  of  the  rest  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  G.  S.  Y.  was  sore  to  win  the  pnzt- 
As,  however,  he  contents  himself  with  writing  the  Mogn^rfiiea  of  the  two  Napoleons,  st..' 
entirely  neglects  to  draw  a  comrarison  between  them,  be  will  not  have  the  honour  ^Dcver 
leave  out  the  u  again,  G.  S.  Y.}  of  receiving  the  palm  of  glory  on  the  present  occasion. 

IvAV  Hob.— Had  the  subject  of  the  Essay  been  "  The  Character  of  Napoleon  I.**  Ivan  Hoe 
would  assuredly  have  gained  the  prize.  He  grasps  the  subject  boldly,  and  depicts  the  cbaracter 
of  the  Great  Emperor  in  a  manner  which,  to  say  the  least,  does  him  infinite  credit.  Tbe 
almost  utter  absence  of  any  comparison  between  the  characters  of  the  Uncle  and  Nephew 
entirely  preclude  Ivan  Hoe  firom  all  chance  of  the  prize. 

ScRiPToa  has  vrritten  a  capital  Essay.  We  have  had  considerable  trouble  in  deddin:: 
between  his  claims  and  those  of  his  townsman  Floy,  who  possesses  a  greater  facility  o: 
expression  than  tbe  author  of  certainly  the  second-best  Essay. 

J.  H.  (HanweU;.— A  venr  clear  and  sensible  Essay.  The  writer  has  evidently  taken  greac 
pains  with  his  work,  and  has  consulted  many  books  before  instituting  a  comparison  bctwcru 
the  two  Napoleons.  Occasionally,  however,  we  detect  marks  of  carelessness.  How  can  s 
man  lie  roaiMf  a  camp  fire  ?  People  may  act  /rem  interested  mottvas,  but  never  /or  them  : 
and  the  Idea  that  the  Volunteers  sprang  into  existence  in  consequence  of  the  dictatOTlal  tow 
assumed  by  Napoleon  III.  on  the  occasion  of  *'  Tbe  Oiaini  aflkir,**  ia  simply  absord.  Tbe 
Essay  is  neatly  copied,  and  is  f^ree  from  bad  spelling. 

A.  N.  C.  (Streatham)  has  not  much  improved  in  essay  writing  since  he  gave  his  opinion  s< 
to  *'  What  makes  a  Gentleman.*'  He  cannot  even  divide  syllables  properly.  Then  he  writes 
bretheren,  and  tells  us  about  tbe  execution  of  a  person  be  calls  Robespteece.  What  dort 
A.  N.  C.  mean  by  saying  that  Napoleon  made  his  brother's  king's }  Rather  a  queer  way  of 
forming  the  pluial. 

Caubrbnsis  expresses  bis  ideas  very  neatly,  and  shows  much  discrimination  andsoondnest 
in  the  comparison  he  institutes.  A  little  more  care  would  have  prevented  such  blunders  ^ 
**  Cavagniac,"  "  hidispensible,"  and  "  inaugerated." 

B.  D.  (Wakefield) — ^A  good  Essay,  irremediably  spoiled  by  such  careless  mistakes  as 
"  tumpreme  power,"  *'  Merfif^eranean,"  ftc.  **  The  battle  of  Waterloo  was  fought  by  tb-s 
allies  under  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  completely  routed  the  French.**  Ftom  this  the 
reader  will  infer  that  the  battle,  and  not  the  Duke,  routed  the  French. 

T.  S.  B.  (Northwich).— Sixty-one  pages  of  seventeen  lines  each  amount  to  1097  line**  One 
of  our  rules  is  that  no  Essay  is  to  consist  of  more  than  30s  Unes.  Our  Northwich  fHend  ha« 
therefore  (to  use  a  vulgarism)  ovodone  it,— a  fsct  very  much  to  be  regretted  by  him  as  well 
as  by  ourselves,  for  his  Essay  is  remarkabty  wdl  conceived*  and  tbe  idcaa  very  deverly 
worked  oat. 


€^  S^vbstnktB  €axMx. 


THE     TWO     NAPOLEONS. 

J.    COXFAlUSOy    BVrWKEN    THB    6BBAT  VJLFOfLBOS    AND   THX    TKESEVT 

XMFBXOK  OF  THB  7BBBCH. 

Bt   FLOY. 

Tbb  Unde  of  liis  Nepbew,  and  the  Nephew  of  hiB  Uncle,  how 
like,  yet  how  different.  How  like  in  the  manner  in  which  they 
obtained  power,  how  different  the  results.  The  first  Napoleon, 
disregarding  every  pledge  and  trea^^y,  donned  the  imperial  purple, 
and  founded  a  dynasty;  his  nephew,  doubly  perjured,  cast  off  the 
presidential  robeis,  and  boldly  proclaim^  himself  the  Third 
Emperor.  As  the  same  sun  which  shone  with  sickly  ray  o'er  the 
snows  of  winter  begoldens  Nature  in  summer,  so  the  same  arts  by 
which  the  lieutenant  of  artillery  won  the  Empire  were  exercised  by 
the  refugee  with  eqiud  sucoe.!  But  a.  tl^  aim  i>np,>rt8  mora 
warmth  in  the  peaceful  quiet  of  summer  than  amidst  the  howling 
winter  blasts,  so  France  has  attained  a  far  higher  place  amongst 
nations,  und^  the  benignant  empire  of  Peace,  than  it  ever  did 
in  the  stormy  days  of  the  First  Napoleon. 

If  the  accomplishment  of  great  ends  by  means  beyond  the  in- 
vention of  others  constitutes  a  genius,  then  both  Napoleons  have 
fiurly  earned  the  title.  That  an  obscure  Corsioan  should  attempt 
what  Bobespierre  had  failed  in,  and  succeed — ^thathe  should  revo- 
lutionise the  art  of  war,  and  become  the  first  soldier  in  Europe — 
that  he  should  subjugate  the  Prussians,  Austrians,  Italians, 
G^ermans,  and  Spaniards,  and  rule  the  mightiest  empire  which  has 
existed  since  the  days  of  Charlemagne — truly  this  entitles  Napo- 
leon I.  to  the  name  of  genius.  That  a  r^ugee,  a  man  regarded 
generally  as  a  hare-bramed  enthusiast,  should  become  President^ 
Emperor,  and  the  foremost  man  in  Europe,  and  rule  France  in 
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peace  and  quiet  for  ten  years — ihe  man  who  has  done  this  may 
well  claim  to  be  called  a  genius. 

Alas !  that  this  flattering  pictore  shonld  have  soch  adark  back- 
ground. Both  were  destitute  of  all  moral  principle — unscmpnlous 
to  a  degree,  to  senre  their  own  interests.  The  man  who  rode  orer 
his  own  troops  dying  on  the  battle-field,  finds  his  exact  counterpart 
in  him  who  butchered  the  helpless  defenders  of  the  barricades ; 
the  man  who  broke  faith  with  tiie  Turks,  Bussians,  Grermana  ajid 
Spaniards,  in  no  way  differs  from  him  who,  by  repeated  Tiolations 
of  his  oath,  has  stamped  so  foul  a  blot  on  the  otherwise  fidr 
escutcheon  of  the  Third  Napoleon.  What  was  said  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  may  be  safely  applied  to  his  nephew :  "  He  was  the 
perfection  of  intellect,  without  moral  principle." 

Thus  far  we  have  considered  the  manner  in  which  the  two 
Napoleons  obtained  their  empires ;  how  different  are  the  results  of 
their  rule.  The  French  nation  has  an  intense  craving  for  war, 
and  unless  indulged  in  that  luxury  it  gets  discontented  and 
unruly.  This  fact  partly  explains  the  constant  succession  of  wars 
during  the  first  empire.  Napoleon  had  gained  the  throne  by  war, 
and  war  was  necessary  for  its  stability.  He  set  the  ball  a-rolling, 
and  found  it  impossible  to  stop  it. 

Whatever  may  be  the  position  assigned  to  Napoleon  L  in  the 
roll  of  greatness,  he  assuredly  cannot  be  classed  with  those  warriors 
who  have  contributed  to  the  advancement  of  mankind.  ]£&  wars 
were  pre-eminently  selfish ;  he  covered  Europe  with  blood,  merely 
to  exalt  his  name  and  extend  his  empire.  His  glory  is  of  that 
kind  which  touches  the  heart  only  to  make  it  mourn  the  rending 
asunder  of  all  the  ties  which  bind  men  in  a  common  brotherho<5d. 
France,  under  his  leadership,  made  great  strides  towards  the 
supremacy  of  Europe ;  what  Louis  XTV.  had  dreamed  of,  Napoleon 
and  his  marshals  had  achieved.  From  the  Black  Sea  to  the  At- 
lantic, from  the  German  Ocean  to  the  Mediterranean,  the  French 
eagle  flew  triumphant.  More  than  fourteen  years  did  Europe 
grovel  beneath  a  military  despotism ;  her  cities  were  sacked,  her 
plains  wasted,  and  her  blood  poured  forth  like  water.  But  France 
dearly  paid  for  all  these  triumphs,  and  at  his  fall  was  in  a  far 
worse  condition  than  at  his  accession.  Her  capital  was  in  pos- 
session of  her  bitterest  foes;  her  army  routed  and  disbanded; 
and  her  idol  a  prisoner  fi»ur  thousand  leagues  away.  The  old 
monarchy  was  restored,  the  frontiers  cut  down  to  the  old  limits, 
and  all  the  fruits  of  the  bloody  revolution  thrown  away. 

If  the  first  Napoleon  was  a  greater  soldier  than  his  nephew,  the 
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latter  certainly  far  transoends  him  in  statesmancraft.  Clear, 
energetic,  and  penetrating  as  Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  in  mili- 
tary science,  he  yet  succeeded  in  attaining  and  maintaining  his 
high  position  more  through  the  political  errors  of  his  enemies  than 
by  his  own  foresight.  Not  so  in  the  case  of  Napoleon  III. :  ever 
since  he  was  a  refugee  in  "  Perfidious  Albion,"  he  has,  by  judi- 
ciously calculating  and  foreseeing  the  consequences,  constituted 
himself,  in  a  manner,  more  the  controller  of  events  than  their  mere 
instrument.  The  man  of  Marengo  would  never  have  weathered 
the  troublous  times  of  1848-52,  or  come  out  so  gracefully  and 
successfully  as  his  nephew  did,  with  all  the  most  eminent  men  in 
France  arrayed  against  him,  his  capital  the  very  hotbed  of  all  the 
elements  of  revolution,  yet  controlled  and  subdued  the  opposing 
factions  in  a  manner  perfectly  marvellous.  When  he  proclaimed 
himself  Emperor,  France  was  wesJcened  by  several  successive 
internal  convulsions ;  now  she  could  abnost  withstand  the  Conti- 
nent in  arms.  Though  nominaU/y  the  empire  of  peace,  in  reaUiy 
there  has  been  an  almost  regular  series  of  wars  since  1852  ;  but 
in  the  main  these  have  been  far  removed  from  France,  and  while 
they  pandered  to  the  national  taste  for  glory,  did  not  inflame  it  to 
such  a  degree  as  to  threaten  the  stability  of  the  throne.  He  has 
not  only  increased  the  military  power  of  France ;  trade  has  grown 
up  and  flourished  under  his  fostering  care.  By  judicious  treaties 
foreign  goods  are  imported  at  cheap  rates,  and  French  goods 
exported  at  favourable  duties.  He  has  **  developed  all  the  natural 
powers  of  his  empire,  covered  its  rivers  with  commerce,  filled  its 
cities  with  opulence,  restored  the  neglected  fertility  of  its  plains, 
and  rendered  its  capital  the  centre  of  the  most  brilliant  civilization 
the  world  has  ever  seen.*'  From  his  long  residence  in  England, 
he  has  acquired  more  liberal  tendencies  than  his  uncle,  and  fully 
sensible  of  the  value  of  our  institutions,  has  assimilated,  as  far  as 
possible,  those  of  France  to  them. 

By  the  partial  abolition  of  the  passport  system,  and  increase  of 
liberty  of  the  press,  he  has  wrought  a  change  in  France,  which, 
more  than  anything,  has  tended  to  fix  his  empire  on  the  only  true 
basis — ^the  love  of  his  people. 

But  his  sagacity  did  not  allow  him  to  stop  here.  Following  the 
example  of  his  uncle,  he  has,  by  skilfully  interspersing  the  dull 
routine  of  life  with  those  festivities  and  pageants  which  delio^ht 
and  dazzle  the  French  nation,  become  immensely  popular.  Nor 
has  he  benefited  France  only ;  indirectly,  he  was  the  cause  of  that 
famous  spontaneous  movement, — the  rising  and  arming  of  our 
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citizeii  S(^dieEB.  The  rivalry  between  the  two  natiopfl  has  pro- 
duoed  that  fleet  destmed  to  play  so  important  a  part  in  fiitiuw 
naval  waifihre — ^the  iron-cladB.  He  haa  neutralized  greatly  tlie 
immenie  preponderance  of  power  wHieh  Bnssia  poseesaed  in 
north  Europe,  and,  in  conjunction  with  Britain,  has  brought  liie 
Chinese  to  reason,  and  opened  up  that  country  to  traders  of  all 
nations.  Though  nofc  to  be  compared  to  his  nnde  as  a  soldier, 
he  showed  himself  by  no  means  unskilled  in  the  art  of  war  during 
his  campaign  in  Italy. 

It  has  been  truly  said,  that  the  most  potent  powers  in  tlie 
natural  world  are  those  which  work  silently.  The  tempest  howls, 
the  thunder  rolls,  but  the  deadly  lightning-flash  moveth  in 
silenee.  This  is  also  true  of  the  physical  wcvld;  the  bustling, 
noisy  engine  rushes  swiftly  through  space ;  but  how  much  swifter 
does  the  noiseless  message  speed  along  the  eleotric  wires.  So,  it 
is  not  the  roar  and  din  of  contending  millions  that  has  the  most 
influence  on  the  world ;  the  silent  but  powerful  arts  of  peaoe  exert 
a  &r  greater  power. 

If  the  flrst  flfteen  years  of  the  present  century  were  blotted 
out  of  the  page  of  history,  and  Napoleon  had  never  existed,  would 
the  world  be  much  the  losers  ?  We  trow  not.  War,  in  whatever 
light  it  may  be  viewed,  is  eminently  prejudiinal  to  mankind  and 
to  the  advance  of  civilization ;  it  tends  to  draw  out  their  aniznal 
qaiditie.;  and  whatwer  adrantages  it  may  bring  are  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  long  train  of  desolation  and  mourning  it 
leaves  in  its  track.  During  the  first  empire,  civilization  stood 
still,  if  it  did  not  actually  retrog^rade,  and  the  number  of  human 
beings  prematurely  hurled  out  of  existence  was  awful.  And  this 
was  all  caused  by  the  ambition  of  a  man,  whose  hearty  still  un- 
satisfied, cried  on  in  unchanged  tones,  *'  Give  I  give !" 

But  vengeance,  though  long  delayed,  came  at  last,  and  on 
Napoleon  himself  fell  the  heaviest  blow  of  all.  **  AU  the  shame, 
sorrows,  sufferings  of  France  were  concentred  on  his  head;  he 
saw  his  military  power  ruined,  his  last  army  slaughtered,  his  last 
adherents  exiled,  his  family  fugitive,  his  whole  dynasty  uncrowned, 
and  himself  given  up  as  a  prisoner  to  England,  to  be  sent  to  an 
English  dungeon,  to  be  kept  in  English  hands — to  finish  his  soli- 
tary  and  bitter  existence  in  desertion  and  disease,  and  be  laid  in 
an  English  grave — ^leaving  to  mankind  perhaps  the  most  striking 
moral  of  blasted  ambition  ever  given  to  the  world."  "  Thus  ob- 
scurely, painfully,  almost  ignominiously,  dosed  the  career  of  the 
most  brilliant,  ambitious,  and  powerful  monarch  of  his  time.     No 
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man  had  ever  attained  a  higlier  rank,  and  sunk  from  it  to  a  lower 
— ^no  man  had  ever  been  so  favoured,  and  so  utterly  deserted  by 
fortune — ^no  man  had  ever  possessed  so  large  an  influence  over  the 
mind  of  Europe,  and  been  finallj  an  object  of  hostility  so  universal. 
He  was  the  only  man  in  history  against  whom  a  continent  in 
:arm8  pronounced  sentence  of  overthrow,  the  only  soldier  whose 
personal  fall  was  the  object  of  a  general  war,  and  the  only  mo- 
narch whose  capture  ensured  the  fall  of  his  dynasty,  extinguished 
an  empire,  and  finished  the  loftiest  dream  of  human  ambition  in  a 
dungeon." 

But  the  evil  effects  were  not  greatest  during  his  reign:  a 
reaction  took  place  which  showed  itself  more  or  less  for  thirty-seven 
years  after  his  fall.  The  Chartists  in  England,  rioters  in  Ireland, 
revolutionists  in  France,  republicans  in  Prussia,  the  half-patriots, 
half-brigands  of  Italy,  were  all  offshoots  of  a  common  stock,  and 
showed  how  difficult  it  is  even  for  civilized  Europe  to  recover  from 
a  long  war  and  relapse  into  the  humbler  and  less  exciting  arts  of 
peace.  Of  the  first  empire  it  has  been  said :  "  The  whole  period 
will  be  to  posterity  what  Virgil  describes  the  Italian  plains  to 
have  been  to  the  peasant  of  his  day — a  scene  of  gigantic  recollec- 
tions ;  as  turning  up  with  the  ploughshare  the  site  of  ancient 
batties,  he  finds  l^e  remnants  of  a  race  of  bolder  frame  and  more 
trenchant  weapons,  the  weightier  sword,  and  the  mightier  arm." 
But  this  is  almost  all. 

The  ten  years  of  the  Third  Napoleon  will  have  a  tenfold  greater 
power  on  the  future  destinies  of  the  world  than  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte's twenty  years'  despotism.  Though  we  live  in  a  wonderful 
age,  it  is  quite  apparent  that  Louis  Napoleon  is  its  most 
wonderful  product.  We  may  know  where  to  look  for  many  more 
honest,  even  more  brilliant ;  but  where  shall  we  find  one  so  able, 
or  one  whose  fortunes  have  been  every  way  so  extraordinary  ? 
Even  the  First  Napoleon's  fortunes  are  scarcdly  to  be  compared  to 
those  of  his  nephew. 

If  we  reflect  on  the  matter,  it  does  not  appear  so  very  unnatural 
or  strange  that  one  of  the  greatest  legislators  and  generals  the 
world  has  ever  seen — a  nmn  who  "  consolidated  the  power  and 
extended  the  fame  of  the  French  nation  till  they  rung  through  the 
world,"  should  reach  the  perilous  heights  of  empire — as  that  an 
adventurer,  who  had  gained  no  battles,  reformed  no  laws,  and 
extended  no  territory,  should  reach  the  imperial  throne.  It  is  no 
longer  of  any  use  to  consider  the  means  by  which  he  rose  to  power ; 
the  world  must  at  length  accept  him  as  he  is ;  he  stands  before  it 
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as  a  fact — not  a  theory — ^the  powerful  and  popnlar  liead  of  tiie 
French  people.  If  he  has  not  been  wise,  he  has  been  daring;  if 
not  just,  at  least  snccessfnl ;  and  snccess,  like  charily,  maj  be  said 
tx)  cover  a  multitude  of  sins.  He  set  himself  a  great  work  to  do. 
and  he  has  done  it ;  in  his  own  words,  he  has  **  nobly  avenged  the 
reverses  of  the  French  (1814-15)  people,  without  making  anj 
victims,  without  threatening  any  independence,  and  wiUiout 
troubling  the  peace  of  the  world.*'  All  h^  subjects  have  long  ago 
not  only  acknowledged,  but  cheerfully  accepted,  him  as  their  ruler; 
and  both  he  and  the  French  people  are,  to  all  appearance,  well 
contented  with  each  other.  Perhaps  it  may  be  premature  to  pass 
an  opinion  on  the  present  Emperor;  but  whatever  may  be  his 
after  deeds,  up  to  the  present  tune  he  has  earned  in  a  far  truer 
and  nobler  sense  than  his  uncle,  the  title  of"  Napoleon  the  Great."* 


THE  DEATH  OP  THE  TRAPPER. 

Tub  bright  sun  had  set  in  the  far  distant  west. 
And  the  woods  in  the  vesture  of  autumn  were  drest» 

Whilst  the  dead  leaves  rustled  sadly ; 
The  birds  had  retired  to  their  dark  leafy  shade. 
The  bee  to  the  hive,  and  the  deer  to  the  glade 

Where  the  streamlet  prattled  gladly. 

Over  forest  and  prairie  all  Nature  was  stQl, 
Save  the  rustle  of  leaves  and  the  rush  of  the  rill. 

And  the  tree  tops  moaning  drearily. 
By  the  side  of  the  brook  an  old  trapper  was  lying ; 
Like  the  leaves  strew'd  around,  he  was  silently  dying — 

Lonely,  and  sadly,  and  wearily. 

Though  his  eyesight  was  dim,  yet  it  once  had  been  keen ; 
Though  his  strength  was  impair'd  from  what  once  it  had  been 

Li  the  prime  of  his  vigorous  life ; — 
Yet  he  looked,  as  he  lay  in  the  fast  waning  light, 
Like  a  noble  ship  wreck'd  by  the  hurricane*s  might 

And  the  heaving  billows'  strife. 
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Now  night  lias  sncceeded  tlie  bright  stmny  day. 
And  the  old  trapper's  life  is  fast  ebbing  way 

Under  the  moon's  pale  rays; 
His  big  hands  are  clasp'd  o'er  his  mnscnlar  chest. 
Whilst  in  simple  strong  words  all  his  thoughts  are  exprest, 

As  here  in  the  desert  he  prays. 

His  faithfnl  dog  Hector — a  friend  often  tried — 
Unconscious  of  evil,  lies  qniet  at  his  side, 

Buried  in  deepest  repose ; 
But  the  grim  King  of  Terrors  has  laid  his  cold  hand 
On  the  old  trapper's  head,  and  has  given  that  command 

Fear'd  by  the  Almighty's  foes. 


The  sun  again  rises,  and  brings  cheerful  day, 

And  the  mist  from  the  cloud-loving  hills  rolls  away, 

But  the  trapper  lies  in  his  last  rest. 
His  dog  lick'd  his  face,  then  lay  down  by  his  side, 
When  he  saw  he  moved  not ;  and  then  silently  died. 

With  his  head  on  his  loved  master's  breast. 


A     SEA    LIFE. 

Mekrilt,  merrily,  boys,  0 ! 

We  will  shoot  o'er  the  jumping  seas ; 
We'll  hark  to  the  piping  noise,  0  ! 

Of  the  waves  and  the  howling  breeze. 

Cheerily,  cheerily,  boys,  0  ! 

Hurrah !  for  the  roaring  gale ; 
Hurrah  I  for  all  water  joys,  0  ! 

Hurrah !  for  the  wind-filled  sail. 

For  ever,  for  ever,  boys,  O  ! 

We'll  foDow  the  gaJloping  wave ; 
Well  hark  to  its  gladd'ning  voice,  0  ! 

With  hearts  that  are  merry  and  brave. 
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Merrily,  merrily,  boys,  O  ! 

Oh,  never  ashore  will  we  go ; 
We'll  sing  with  the  piping  noise,  O ! 

Of  the  waves  thai  ever  do  flow. 

Cheerily,  cheerily,  boys,  O I 

Oh,  rich  is  oar  portion  on  earth ; 

Merrily,  merrily,  boys,  0  1 

With  the  waves  well  mingle  oar  mirth*    . 

H.  MOOBMAX. 


A    FAIRY. 

O,  YOU  who  go  at  Christmas  time — 

Ton  who  scarce  know  what  care  is —  • 
To  see  the  joyons  pantomime. 

And  pretty  spangled  fairies, 
Have  no  idea  how  hard  they  toil. 

Those  creatures  light  and  airy. 
Who  seem  unreal ;  so  I'll  relate 

The  story  of  a  Fairy. 

She  was  a  little  elfish  thing. 

Whose  childish  face  look'd  olden. 
And  right  down  to  her  waist  there  fell 

Her  hair  so  bright  and  golden ; 
And  when  deck'd  out  in  showy  gauze, 

To  "  group  "  the  "  Transformation,** 
She  look'd  just  like  the  ideal  queen 

Of  some  ofl-fancied  nation. 

She  had  such  fanciful  strange  ways. 

And  people  used  to  wonder 
AMierever  she  got  those  quaint  thoughts 

Which  made  them  strangely  ponder. 
Her  voice  was  sweet — so  wildly  sweet ; 

And  when  she  came  advancing 
I  used  to  fanc^  her  some  fay 

With  mortals  kindly  dancing. 
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I'never  knew  her  cross  or  sad — 

With  her  laugh  soonding  gaily 
She  seemed  so  glad ;  and  yet  I  ^onght 

Her  form  was  wasting  daily ; 
And  soon  I  fonnd  her  strange-like  eyes 

Had  lost  their  el£ah  brightness. 
And  on  her  face  I  saw  the  paint. 

To  hide  its  deudly  whiteness. 

I  saw  her  in  the  Fairy  scene, 

On  painted  meadows  lying ; 
And  I  found  in  a  wretched  room 

My  darling,  friendless,  dying. 
I  heard  her  voice — I  hear  it  now — 

Saying  good-bye  for  ever ; 
And  yet  I  mourned  not,  for  I  knew 

She'd  gone  where  pain  comes  never. 

>  Ma&ktto. 


••c*- 


POOR    OLD    DOGGIE. 

Lying  by  the  warm  fireside. 

Poor  old  doggie ; 
Once  your  master's  hope  and  pride. 

Poor  old  doggie. 
Once  so  watchful  night  and  day, 
Keeping  robbers  far  away ; 
Out  of  doors  you  can't  now  stray, 

Poor  old  doggie. 

You  seem  to  know  all  that  takes  place. 

Poor  old  doggie ; 
With  your  still  sagacious  face. 

Poor  old  doggie. 
And  you,  though  you  have  no  mind. 
Must  think,  for  I  always  find 
You  know  them  who  treat  you  kind. 

Poor  old  doggie. 
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Wbat  strange,  fdnnj  tricks  you  knet^. 

Poor  old  doggie, 
Ere  yoa  weak  and  aged  grew. 

Poor  old  doggie. 
How  yon  made  all  strangers  fear 
,  You,  whenever  they  came  near ; 
Yet  they  liked  you  everywhere, 

Poor  old  doggie. 

No  more  in  the  pond  youll  swim, 

Poor  old  doggie; 
And  your  watchfiil  eyes  are  dim. 

Poor  old  doggie. 
No  more  to  the  woods  you'll  hie — 
Faithful  creature,  you  shall  lie 
On  the  warm  health  till  you  die. 

Poor  old  doggie. 


B.  J. 


THE  SENTENCE. 
I. 

How  gravely  the  Judge  doth  sit  on  his  seat, 
How  fast  doth  the  heart  of  the  prisoner  beat ; 
The  jurymen  all  have  lefl  the  room, 
They  vnJl  soon  come  back  to  read  his  doom. 
He  stands  as  fix*d  as  a  statue  of  stone. 
Not  a  sigh  escapes,  not  a  single  moan ; 
His  tongae  is  tied,  he  utters  no  word ; 
Naught  save  the  tick  of  the  clock  is  heard ; 
A  silence  dread  reigns  through  the  Court, 
The  time  seems  long,  though  'tis  but  short — 
An  age  it  seems  to  the  pns'ner  there, 
His  face  so  calm  with  mute  despair ! 

II. 

An  hour  has  pass'd,  and  all  too  soon 
Those  twelve  jurymen,  one  by  one. 
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Slowly,  Badlj,  re-enter  the  room. 

Ha !  why  doth  the  pris'ner  start,  and  look 

As  if  he  could  read  as  an  open  book 

Each  face  of  those  twelve,  who  passing  by 

Avoid  the  glance  of  his  rolling  eye. 

Too  late !  too  late !  he  hath  read  his  doom 

From  each  fjEu^e  of  those  twelve  who  re-enter  the  room. 

The  question  is  put,  there  comes  the  reply, 

Full  well  he  knows  'tis  the  sentence  to  die — 

"  Guilty,  my  lord."     How  solemn  the  word. 

(Doth  he  not  hear  P  or  hath  he  not  heard  P) 

From  mouth  and  ears  the  red,  red  blood 

Comes  gushing  out  in  a  fiery  flood. 

He  sinks !  he  totters !  he  falls  to  the  ground ! 

A  crowd  of  persons  the  pris'ner  surround. 

Dark  is  his  eye,  deep  his  soul's  despair ; 

**  Open  the  doors,  and  let  in  the  air !  " 

Too  late !  too  late !  low  sinks  his  head ; 

Ye  cannot  give  life  to  the  cold  and  dead. 

There  is  no  need  of  the  gallows-tree. 

He  hath  passed  away  from  his  misery ! 

C.  CumiiNo. 


-•«•- 


CHARADES. 

I. 

A  BOT  whose  teeth  were  sound  would  choose 

To  have  my  first  my  second's  size. 
But  were  one  tooth  my  second,  then 

It  wouldn't  be  a  dfunty  prize ; 
Of  many  a  second  in  my  whole. 

The  produce  helps  my  first  to  form ; 
My  whole 's  an  island,  where  you  want 

No  blazing  logs  to  keep  you  warm. 

n. 

In  Dublin's  streets  perchance  I'm  tired ; 
I  raise  my  hand,  my  first  is  hired ; 
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But  when  at  home  the  cost  I've  reckon'd, 
I  throw  myself  into  mj  second. 
I  stamp  mj  whole,  and  do  dedare, 
I  wish  I'd  walked  than  paid  the  fare. 


m. 


Black  in  the  mom  my  first  is  seen. 
When  worn  abroad  by  serf  or  queen ; 
My  second  'mid  cries  of  dogs  and  men 
Is  often  heard  in  wood  and  glen ; 
My  whole,  when  my  first  is  rather  tight. 
My  efforts  to  wear  will  expedite. 


IV. 

As  a  chancery  first,  being  not  twenty^one, 
A  bride's  second  I  mnst  not  display ; 

In  my  whole,  alas,  Frank,  indeed  it's  no  fan  ; 
My  second  IVe  put  smoothly  away. 


-«*• 
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Glimpses  into  Petland.    By  the  Bev.  J.  G,  Wood.    Bell  A- Daldj. 

If,  as  a  great  writer  has  observed,  the  proper  study  of  manldnd 
is  roan,  surely  the  next  objects  he  should  investigate  are  the  lower 
orders  in  the  scale  of  creation.  No  study  can  possibly  be  more 
delightful  than  that  of  natural  history,  and  none  is  so  likely  to 
evoke  the  better  feelings  of  which  our  nature  is  capable.  As  an 
earnest  labourer  in  the  task  of  rendering  the  study  of  natural 
history  general,  the  Eev.  J.  G.  Wood  stands  particularly  pre- 
eminent ;  and  to  those  who  have  read  his  larger  works  on  the 
same  subject,  we  cordially  recommend  the  present  volume. 
Every  boy  should  read  it,  and  almost  every  boy  will  be  asto- 
nished at  the  paucity  of  knowledge  he  had  previously  acquired 
about  even  the  commonest  of  the  denizens  of  FetlaJid.  The  first 
and  most  prominent  object  in  this  favoured  territory  is  a  wonder- 
ful cat  called  "  Fret,"  who  comes  to  the  author  as  a  tiny  clear 
French  grey  kitten,  with  a  bluish  bloom,  marked  tiger-wise  with 
black  stress,  who  has  lost  his  mother,  and  is  rescued  from 
either  drowning  or  starvation  by  the  kindly  intercession  of  his 
future  master,  who  takes  him  home  and  brings  him  up  by  hand. 
He  is  the  funniest,  tiniest  kitten  imaginable,  with  a  little 
round  head,  and  short  uncertain  legs,  that  always  bear  him  diago- 
nally, and  broke  down  three  or  four  times  in  carrying  their  owner 
even  for  a  yard.  After  the  fatuitous  manner  of  kittens,  Fret  gets 
in  everybody's  way,  and  often  by  mistake  is  kicked  down  stairs, 
but  never  troubles  himself  about  such  mischance,  contenting  him- 
self with  a  short  vocal  remonstrance  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then 
forgetting  all  about  it.  Of  course  he  possesses  the  bump  of  pug- 
nacity strongly  developed,  and  fights  most  of  the  neighbouring  cats, 
usually  coming  off  victorious  and  very  muddy,  which  damage  he  is 
in  the  habit  of  repairing  by  roUing  between  the  dean  sheets  upon 
his  master's  bed.  Fret  soon  sgrapes  on  acquaintance,  for  a  time, 
v/Ith  some  canaries,  T^hom  he  never  attempts  to  kill,  a  green  crab, 
a  chicken  tortoise,  and  a  chameleon.  The  last-mentioned  animal 
meets,  however,  an  untimely  fate  at  the  paws  of  our  hero,  for  one 
morning  he  is  discovered  minus  his  tail,  both  his  fore  legs  and  his 
ribs  and  skull  utterly  crushed,  while  Fret  sits  by,  looking  askance 
a:nd  feeling  as  a  culprit  ought  to  feel.    The  author,  anxious  lest 
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Fret  should  take  cold  in  the  winter,  builds  a  little  brick  house  for 
h\m  in  his  garden — ^a  plan  which  causes  doubts  to  arise  in  the  brick- 
layer's mind  and  in  those  of  the  neighbours  as  to  the  rererend 
gentleman's  sanity.  And  so  Fret  lives  on,  in  the  midst  of  luxu- 
rious enjoyment,  while  in  consequence  of  the  kind  treatment  he 
receives  his  better  qualities  are  developed  in  a  manner  seldom  met 
with  in  the  feline  race ;  >  amply  demonstrating  the  &ct  that  a 
cat  well  treated  is  a  splendid  animal  —  loyal,  affectionate,  and 
sagacious. 

The  story  of  Boughie,  the  dog,  is  neither  so  entertaining  nor 
successful.  He  is  a  Skye  terrier,  and,  we  grieve  to  say  it»  a  verr 
bad  dog.  He  does  exactly  what  he  should  not  do,  and  seems  to 
entertain  no  affection  for  any  one ;  the  consequence  is  he  runs  awa3' 
from  home,  and  the  author  absolutely  declines  to  claim  him.  The 
next  section  treats  of  the  chameleon,  and  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
instructive  in  the  book.  The  ignorance  that  writers  have  sJiown 
about  the  habits  of  this  wonderful  creature  is  marvellous ;  and  as  an 
example  may  be  mentioned  Merrick's  poem  that  we  all  learned  at 
school,  about  the  chameleon  and  the  travellers.  In  four  lines  there 
are  actually  four  absolute  errors  about  the  habits  of  the  animal. 
In  the  last  section  the  author  discourses  of  various  pets,  such  as 
rabbits,  mice,  owls,  hawks,  parrots,  tortoises,  etc.,  and  cites  a  letter 
he  has  received  from  a  lady,narrating  the  wonderful  manner  in  which 
she  tamed  some  butterflies.  Boys  wiU  be  surprised  at  the  treasnies 
they  will  find  in  "  Fetland,"  and  having  once  tisJcen  up  the  book,  will 
never  lay  it  down  until  it  has  been  read  through  and  through  again. 
There  is  only  one  fault  to  find  with  it,  and  that  is  that  it  is  often 
written  in  a  very  careless  manner.  Many  common  errors  in  gram- 
matical construction  appear.  For  instance,  on  page  77  we  read, "  The 
creatures  would  better  carry  out  the  purpose  of  their  being,  and 
the  mutual  relations  between  mankind  and  themselves  would  be 
placed  upon  the  footing  which  if  was  intended  to  hold."  And,  on 
page  104,  "  One  day  Boughie  must  needs  accompany  me  into  the 
study,  and  laid  himself  down  very  properly  by  the  door."  We 
trust  that  these  mistakes  will  be  corrected  in  a  future  edition,  and 
with  this  suggestion  we  take  leave  of  one  of  the  most  delightful 
books  ever  written  on  the  charming  subject  of  natural  history. 
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on  the  subject  are  particularly  stopid,  and  almost  insulting  :  mtl  • 
which  category  should  we  class  the  following  ? 

TO  THE  EDITOE  Of  "  BVEKY  BOT'S  MAGAZIKE." 

May  14th,  18^. 
Sib, — I  consider  the  conduct  of  jour  publishers,  in  not  Bendii: 
a  copy  of  the  Magazine  for  this  month,  according  to  the  prom:^ 
given  in  the  April  number,  as  most  shabby.     I  forwarded  t" 
reply  to  the  Shakspeare  Riddle  early  in  the  month,  and  I  cr 
therefore  entitled  to  a  copy  of  the  May  number,  as  promised, 
beg  to  inform  you  that  I  have  subscribed  to  the  Magaadne  free 
the  first,  for  my  nephews,  but  I  shall  at  once  discontinue  bj 
subscription.     I  am  quite  aware  that  you  may  say  my  an^v^r 
was  not  correct,  in  pluralizing  "  Friend ;"  but  if  so,  to  take  adru- 
tage  of  this  is  a  mean  and  paltry  quibble,  and  one  quite  nnworthr 
of  a  house  like  Messrs.  Boutledge. 

I  am,  yours  obediently^ 


%  ^vJustuJitxs  ([omx. 


A    NIGHT    ON    THE    DEEP. 

A     NAVAL     BXCOLLECTION. 
BY  ALFRED  VINCENT. 


AxxnouGH  my  first  night  afloat  ought,  by  rights,  to  begin  where 
znj  day  stopped,  still  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  beginning  it  when 
the  whole  troop  of  mids,  oldsters  as  wcdl  as  youngsters,  were 
standing  or  sitting  in  their  sleeping  berth,  all  ready  to  jump  into 
their  hammocks.  At  least,  they  were  far  from  ready  to  do  so ; 
for,  though  a  midshipman  is  very  willing  to  ran  below  and  turn 
in  while  he  is  doing  night  duty,  it  is  very  different  when  he  is 
squatting  on  his  chest,  and  chatting  with  his  messmates.  At 
least,  on  my  first  memorable  opportunity  of  judging  it  was  so ; 
and  among  that  meny  troop  I  know  that  I,  Harry  Hunt,  was  no 
exception  to  the  general  rule. 

I  sat  on  my  box,  between  Bruce  and  Somers,  admiring  the 
bright  brass  plate  with  "  H.  T.  Hunt,  E.N."  on  it,  and  listening, 
with  admiring  silence,  to  their  cheerily  told  tales  of  gay  nautical 
pranks.  How  many  a  time  since  then  have  I  been  the  object  o£ 
admiration  to  small  home-sick  squeakers,  telling  tales  of  a  breath* 
less  interest  to  younkers,  who  are  for  the  first  time  dabbling  in 
salt  water. 

"  Well,  Hunt,"  said  Bruce  to  me,  "  I  shall  have  to  turn  out  at 
twelve,  so  I  shall  turn  in  now." 

•*  I  say,  Bruce,"  I  asked,  with  due  hesitation,  "  do  you  think 
that  there  would  be  any  objection  to  my  going  on  deck  with  you 
at  twelve  P  " 

"  Objection,  my  boy,"  replied  Bruce,  grinning  at  the  bare  idea 
of  a  midshipman,  however  green,  wishing  to  keep  a  middle  watch. 
"  Objection,  of  course  not.    I'll  wake  you  when  I  turn  out,  shall  IP" 
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"  Ah,  do,  that's  a  good  fellow,"  said  I,  joyfdllj,  for  I  felt  that 
every  minnte  I  was  becoming  more  of  a  midshipman,  little  knowing, 
poor  greenhorn  that  I  was,  how  very  nnmidshipmanlike  my  last 
act  had  been. 

"Gome,  Vomers,"  said  Brace,  "shove  the  squeaker's  chest  a 
little  ont,  for  the  yonng  chap  to  climb  in."  Tommy  Brace  watched 
most  careftdly  over  all  my  actions. 

"  I  don't  see,  Bruce,"  I  ventured  to  say,  "  why  I  shouldn't  do 
like  the  others,  and  vault  in ! " 

"Bless  your  small  carcase^  Hunt,"  was  the  enoouragixig  reply; 
"  you'd  fall  and  crack  your  cranum." 

"Nonsense!"  I  exolaimedf  kicking  off  my  last  shoe,  and 
standing  up. 

"  Stand  clear,  boys,"  cried  "Wallace,  another  of  my  careful 
satellites,  using  his  hands  for  a  speaking-trumpet.  "  Stand  dear, 
and  let  the  precocious  young  Nelson,  Mister  Harry  Hunt,  jump 
into  his  hammock." 

"  Yes,  stand  clear,"  I  replied,  for  my  pride  was  roused  by  the 
mids'  scornful  looks,  and  I  laid  hold  of  the  hammock-dews,  veiy 
well  satisfied  about  my  jumping  capabilities.  I  gave  my  body  a 
hoist  up,  and  over  I  went,  dean  over  the  hammock,  down  on  the 
deck  on  the  other  side. 

"  Not  so  bad  that,"  said  Somers ;  "  try  again,  Hal,  you  may  do 
it  this  time,"  and  I  set  manfully  to  work  again. 

Up  I  went  again ;  but,  by  an  evil  chance,  my  foot  caught  in 
the  nettles,  and  down  I  came  on  my  nose.  The  mids  roared  with 
laughter.  "  Hang  you,  you  lubbers  ! "  I  exdaimed,  thinking  that 
that  waji  a  perfect  specimen  of  nautical  language.  "  Hang  you! 
can't  you  be  quiet,  and  not  laugh  like  a  set  of  drunken,  laughing 
hyenas !  "  and,  without  another  word,  I  tried  the  leap  over  again. 
More  by  good  luck  than  good  'management,  my  head  stmck 
the  head,  and  my  toes  the  foot-dews,  and  I  landed  safely  in  the 
middle. 

"  Bravo,  Harry  !"  cried  Bruce ;  "  let's  see  whether  I  shall  succeed 
as  well,"  and  he  leapt  into  Ids  hammock  with  an  ease  and  fEUBlity 
that  made  me  envious.  He  slept  next  to  me,  and  as  long  as  he 
was  awake  he  made  me  aware  of  the  fact  by  swinging  his  ham- 
mode  backwards  and  forwards,  coming  against  me  like  a  battering- 
ram,  with  a  blow  that  took  away  my  breath  each  time.  'Hxmeftft 
he  soon  went  to  sleep,  and  the  moment  I  was  left  quiet  I  did 
80  too. 

I  could  not  have  slept  more  than  two  hours,  when  I  snddenly 
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fdt  my  feefc  bronglit  in  violeiit  contact  with  someUiing  xmcom- 
fortably  hard)  and  I  a^oke  in  a  -worse  fright  than  ever  I  hare  been 
in  before  or  since.  Those  who  have  ever  been  in  the  navy  will 
know  perfectly  -wlukt  was  the  cause  of  this  thnmp  and  firigfat; 
but  I  mnst  inform  my  land  reader  that  I  was  the  victim  of  a 
pnetical  joke  (if  joke  it  can  be  called),  corrent  in  the  navy  from 
time  immemorial,  that  of  catting  down.  However,  Brace,-^for  he 
was  the  culprit, — ^informed  me  that  he  had  been  very  lenient,  for 
he  had  cat  me  down  in  the  mildest  way.  '*  For,"  added  he, ''  had 
I  sent  you  spinning  down  by  the  head,  by  jingo,  what  a  lot  of 
stars  you  would  have  seen." 

**  Well,  never  mind,"  I  replied,  for  I  felt  it  would  be  unsaQorly 
to  mind  a  little  rap  on  the  soles  of  my  feet.  "Axe  you  going  on 
deck  now  P  "  for  he  was  dressed. 

"  Yes,  instanter." 

**  Oh  1  wait  a  moment^"  I  implored,  "  111  be  ready  in  a  ji%. 
Do  wait." 

''  Not  a  moment,  my  boy/'  replied  Brace.    "  You're  joUy  green 

if  you  think  ]l£r.  F will  wait  for  a  younker.     Gk)od-bye,  old 

fellow.  Come  to  the  quarter-deck,  and  youll  find  me,"  and  off  he 
went. 

''  All  right  I  "  I  replied,  tagging  away,  teeth  and  toe  nails,  at 
my  trousers,  for,  somehow  or  other,  my  feet  would  not  go  through 
them.  ''By  Jupiter,  I've  got  it»"  I  exclaimed,  for  a  bright 
thought  seized  me.  '*  That  blackguard,  Bruce,  has  sewn  them 
up."  And  BO  he  had.  Though  it  was  quite  dark  I  could  feel  the 
stitches  all  along  the  bottom ;  and,  when  I  came  to  put  on  my 
shirt  and  jacket,  I  found  the  neck  of  the  fonner  and  the  wrists  of 
the  latter  likewise  sealed ;  so,  what  with  unpicking  them  all,  it 
was  full  half  an  hour  before  I  was  ready  to  run  on  deck,  and  pay 
Brace  off  with  interest  for  what  he  had  done.  "  Most  haiBte, 
worst  speed,"  says  the  proverb,  and  certainly  every  new-<fledged 
sailor  who  attempts  to  ran  in  the  dark  will  find  it  so— at  least,  I 
did.  Firsts  I  feH  flat  on  my  nose  over  the  hatchway  cooming, 
which  I  had  forgotten;  and  when,  nothing  daunted,  I  picked 
myself  up  and  ran  on,  I  again  found  myself  horizontal  because  I 
had  run  my  foot  through  a  ring-bolt.  This  time  I  was  very  near- 
swearing  point,  and  rushed  heedlessly  up  the  quarter-deck  hatch- 
way, vowing  vengeance  on  Brace,  whom  I  considered  as  the 
auUior  of  all  my  misfortanes,  when  I  Imocked  my  head  against 
something,  and  rolled  back  ignominioariy  to  the  main-deck.  In 
my  ignorance  I  had  gone  up  <»ittlie  left^  instead  of  ^n  the  rig^ 
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side,  and,  therefore*  m j  head,  bent  forward  with  eagerness,  had 
come  in  contact  with  a  sailor,  who  was  coming  down  stem  fore- 
most. With  mattered  imprecations  I  trotted  on  to  the  quarter- 
deck with  fine  high  action,  fearing  to  trip  over  anything  more. 

It  was  verj  dark,  but  I  could  make  out  Bruce,  walking  proudly 
on  the  weather  side  of  the  deck,  all  alone  in  his  glory.  I  went 
up,  boiling  with  indignation,  and  shook  him  violently  by  the 
shoulder.    "  There's  for  you,  sir,"  I  exclaimed,  savagely. 

"  Thanks,  much  obliged  to  you  for  it,"  replied  Bmoe,  grinning 
and  rubbing  his  arm ;  "  but  don't  fight  on  the  quarter-deck,  old 
boy,  or  you'll  get  a  rap  over  your  knuckles." 

During  the  whole  course  of  my  naval  career  I  have  never 
come  across  a  better-humoured  fellow  than  Tommy  Bruce.  Bis 
good  nature  disarmed  me,  and  without  further  idlusion  to  my 
sealed  clothes,  I  hooked  my  arm  in  his,  and  walked  the  deck  with 
him.  We  were  both  awfully  sleepy,  but  he  could  not  and  I  uhtM 
not  go  below.   ' 

''  I  dare  say,  Hunt^"  he  said,  with  a  sixth  decided  yawn,  "  that 
you  think  it  vezy  queer  that  I  should  be  the  only  officer  on  deck, 
don't  youP" 

''  No,"  I  replied,  for  I  thought  that  midshipmen  were  much 
greater  men  than  they  really  are ;  "  but  why  are  you  alone  P" 

"  Oh,"  said  he,  with  a  seventh  gape,  "  very  oftoi,  when  a  ship's 
at  anchor,  the  officer  of  the  watch  turns  in,  if  he's  sleepy.     So 

to-night  Mr.  F went  below  and  told  Murray,  the  mate,  to 

awake  him  at  six  bells.  Of  course  Murray  went  below  also,  and 
told  me  to  call  him  at  five  bells.     A  horrid  bore  1" 

''  What  fun  for  you,  Bruce,"  I  said,  enviously.  "  Do  leave  me 
in  charge  of  the  watch  for  an  bour  or  so." 

*'  Tou  in  charge,  Hal !  My  goodness,  man,  you'd  sink  the  ship^ 
although  she  is  at  anchor,  and  you'd  let  the  men  go  to  sleep ;  it's 
BO  plaguily  dark." 

"  Well,  Tommy,"  said  I,  nettled,  "  at  any  rate  I  shouldn't  let 
that  red-jacketed  fellow  over  on  the  other  side  go  to  sleep." 

"  Sleep !  by  Jingo,  so  he  is,"  said  my  brother  mid.  "  Get  op, 
Lawrence,  you  lazy  scoundrel ;  it's  not  so  dark  but  that  I  can  see 
you !"  and  the  sentry  resumed  his  gangway  walk. 

''Ill  tell  you  what,  Hunt,"  continued  Bruce;  "  it's  very  jolly  being 
officer  of  the  watch,  in  one  way-— one  can  rest  one's  bones  on  the 
guns  without  getting  hauled  over  the  coals  for  it ;"  and  suiting  the 
word  with  the  action,  he  squatted  down  on>  one  of  the  caarronade 
sHdes,  and,  of  course,  I  followed  his  example. 
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I  fancied  he  was  getting  drowsy,  and  I  was  racldng  mj  brain 
for  some  trick  to  plaj  on  him  when  he  should  be  sound  asleep 
(Httle  knowing  that  all  that  time  he  was  hatching  a  similar  plot 
against  me),  when  he  suddenly  exclaimed — 

"  I  say,  Harry,  did  you  ever  sleep  out  of  doors  P  " 

"  No,  never." 

"  Why,  then,  by  Jupiter,  you  are  a  coddle !" 

"  I'm  not !  " 

"  Listen,  Harry,  and  don*t  chatter.  If  you  ever  mean  to  show 
your  face  in  the  berth  again,  curl  your  little  carcass  up  on  the  lee 
side  of  this  gun,  and  sleep  away,  so  that  you  may  say  you  have 
slept  out ! " 

Following  his  directions,  I  stowed  myself  away  on  the  darkest 
side  of  the  g^*carriage,  and  was  soon  far  away  in  the  land  of 
dreams.  How  long  I  remained  there  I  know  not,  but  I  think  it 
must  have  been  about  five  o'clock,  when  I  felt  a  hand  seize  me, 
and  haul  me  down  on  the  deck  with  a  bump.  I  thought  it  was 
Bruce,  but  when  I  got  up  and  collected  my  scattered  senses,  I 
found  myself  face  to  face  with  a  middle-aged  man,  in  a  lieutenant's 
uniform. 

"  Who  are  you,  pray  P"  he  asked,  savagely,  "  and  how  did  you 
get  here  P"  ' 

«  My  name  is  Hunt,  sir,"  I  replied ;  "  I  came  on  board  yester- 
day." 

"  And  you  suppose  you  may  go  to  sleep  on  one  of  the  quarter- 
deck gfuns  with  impunity,  eh  P" 

I  looked  round  for  Bruce,  but  his  watdi  was  up. 

"  Well,  youngster,"  the  officer  continued,  "  as  you  won't  answer 
I'll  do  so  for  you.  You  are  not  allowed,  and  I'll  give  you  a  gentle 
reminder  that  such  is  the  case.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  midship- 
man being  mast-headed  P" 

''  Yes,  sir,  in  a  certain  sort  of  way,"  I  replied,  for  I  was  be-« 
ginning  to  get  in  a  horrible  fright. 

"  Well,  then,  Mr.  Hunt,  just  run  aloft,  and  perch  yourself  on 
the  main-topmast-cross-tree.     Quick .'" 

I  only  gazed  at  him  stupidly ;  where  on  earth  was  I  to  go  P 

"  Well !"  repeated  the  lieutenant,  impatiently. 

"  I  don't  know  where  I'm  to  go,"  I  whined  out. 

"  What  ?"  he  continued,  "  you  don't  know  where  the  cross-trees 
areP  By  Jingo!  but  you  shall  know  it  before  you  are  five 
minutes  older.  Come,  start  up !  I'll  stop  you  when  you  have 
reached  them.     Start  up  ! " 
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"  I  am  sore  X  didn't  know  I  was  doing  wrong,"  said  I,  nstdy 
crying. 

"  Then  111  teaob  you  tliat  yon  were/'  was  the  haid-heaitei 
reply.  "  Be  smart  I  start  up ! "  and  I  began  to  creep  np  the 
spokes  of  the  Jacob's  ladder. 

The  reader  must  remember  that  I  had  never  yet  been  aloft»  and 
it  was  hard  on  a  poor  little  squeaker  that  the  first  time  he 
attempted  to  climb  the  ratlines  it  should  be  on  his  road  to  being 
mastheaded.  However,  without  much  difficulty,  I  suooeeded  hi 
reaching  ike  futtock  shrouds,  but  the  idea  of  climbing  like  a  fly 
on  the  ceiling,  with  my  back  downwards,  nearly  upset  my  smaE 
remaining  fortitude,  and,  clutching  on  nervously,  I  looked  piteonaly 
down  at  Mr.  N. 

"  Higher !  "  he  cried  heartlessly,  and  I,  uniting  aU  my  energy 
into  one  manful  effort,  reached  the  topmast  shrauda. 

"  Higher,  younker,  higher  still ! "  was  the  cry,  and  higher  I 
went,  slowly,  nervously,  and  giddily,  for  I  had  never  been  so  hig^ 
even  above  land,  in  my  life,  but  above  the  swelling,  moving  sea, 
each  bound  of  which  carried  the  frigate  with  it,  and  I  Mt  sick  in 
body  and  soul.  At  last  I  reached  the  cross-trees,  and  noiy  per> 
seoutor  (for  in  that  light  I  regarded  the  lieutenant)  cried  oat 
'*  enough,"  and  I  sei^ myself  astride  on  my  elevated  perch..  Seme 
shore  writer  of  naval  books  has  said  that  an  interesting  book 
might  be  written,  called  "  Meditations  at  the  Mast-head."  My 
meditations  would  have  been  far  from  interesting,  for  had  I  had 
pencil  and  paper  with  me,  and  written  do?m  precisely  what  I 
thought  and  felt,  the  readers  of  the  result  must  have  cat  their 
throats  or  gone  into  a  madhouse  at  the  bare  idea  that  any 
human  being  could  have  been  so  miserable. .  In  truth,  I  wai 
miserable,  I  have  never  been  so  much  so  in* my  li£a.  I  thought 
that  never  since  the  world  began  had  there  been  a  grosser  act  of 
ingustioe.  Even  now,  I  consider  that  Mr.  N.  was  unjust  on  thst 
occasion.  But  such  is  the  Navy,  a  tissue  of  justice  and  injustice. 
Not  that  any  one  is  punished  for  what  he  has  not  done ;  bat  if 
he  has  committed  the  fault,  never  mind  if  he  could  not  help  it^ 
he  is  punished  all  the  same.  On  the  other  hand,  a  spirit  of 
inquiry  (equalling  the  Inquisition  of  Spain  in  penetration)  reigns 
supreme,  and  one  may  be  sure  that  anything  one  has  done,  right 
as  well  as  wrong,  will  not  be  overlooked.  Be  it  seal  in  yonr 
everyday  duties,  or  courage  or  conduct  on  public  sernce,  it  will 
speak  for  you  sooner  or  later.  It  is  a  system  which  enatea  high 
and  low,  admiral  and  ship's  boy,  to  powerfial  ezertiQiia.    Bot  to 
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return  to  me  and  mj  lacerated  feelings,  perched  solitarily  aloft. 
Besides  the  injustice,  which  I  considered  sufficient  to  crush  the 
strongest  mind,  I  had  a  vague  dread  that  this,  inj  first  delin- 
quency, would  be  brought  up  against  me  at  every  step  of  my 
life,  and  that  even  when  six  years  later  I  should  want  to  pass  my 
examination  for  a  lieutenancy,  I  felt  sure  that  Mr.  N.  would 
appear  and  cry  out,  "  Don't  pass  him,  he  went  to  sleep  on  a 
quarter-deck  gun."  How  agreeably  surprised  was  I  when,  at 
dinner  time,  the  first  lieutenant  invited  me  to  dine  in  the  gun- 
room, and  this  same  ogre  Mr.  N.,  the  second  lieutenant,  was 
peculiarly  kind  and  good-natured ;  and  after  having  slily  hinted 
at  my  moming*s  adventure,  seeing  that  I  was  nearly  crying,  he 
patted  me  on  my  back,  and  told  me  to  be  a  brave  little  fellow. 
Mr.  N.  is  dead,  but  never  till  I  am  lowered  to  my  final  resting- 
place  shall  I  cease  to  regard  him  with  the  most  sinoere  affection 
and  gratitude.  However,  I  am  wandering  far  from  my  subject. 
The  weight  of  these  fearful  considerations  completely  overcame 
me,  and  laying  my  head  on  my  knee  I  sobbed  till  all  my 
grievances  had  oozed  away  through  my  eyes.  I  am  not  ashamed 
to  acknowledge  my  tears.  Many  greater  than  I,  even.  Golling- 
wood,  my  guide  and  my  model,  shed  them  for  a  far  less  cause. 
But  if  any  of  my  readers  despise  me  for  owning  to  them,  I  must 
for  my  justification  inform  them,  that  as  soon  as  I  was  called 
down,  two  hours  later,  I  ran  below  and  fought  Bruce,  ay,  and 
licked  him  hollow  too,  without  receiving  more  than  a  scratch  and 
a  bruise  or  two. 

My  night  was  finished,  and  with  that  ends  the  short  period  of 
my  life,  which  I  have  attempted  to  describe.  Do  any  who  have 
read  it  intend  entering  the  Navy  P  If  so,  I  can  only  tell  them, 
that  their  choice  is  a  wise  one,  and  I  heartily  wish  them  success 
in  the  Service,  and  as  prosperous  a  beginning  as  I  had  during 
ray  first 

IflGHT  ON  THE  DeEP. 
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SPRING. 

"Now  gentle  Spring  upon  tlie  earth  descends, 
While  every  joy,  while  every  grace  attends ; 
Upon  the  fields  her  glowing  robe  she  spreads. 
And  every  grace  arises  where  she  treads. 
Upon  her  footsteps  every  joy  alights, 
And  all  her  paths  are  crowded  with  delights ; 
The  flowery  fields  pnt  on  their  bright  array, 
The  joyful  songsters  sing  on  every  spray. 
And  cheer  the  world  with  many  a  sprightly  lay ; 
The  branching  trees  shoot  ont  their  glossy  leaves. 
And  every  shrub  a  verdant  doak  receives ; 
The  thoughtful  birds  their  downy  nests  prepare. 
And  busy  thousands  beat  the  bsdmy  air. 
The  little  lark  pours  forth  its  warbling  throat. 
Till  all  the  woodlands  echo  with  the  note ; 
The  yellow  linnet  now  descends  and  sings, 
Till  every  plain,  till  every  mountain  rings ; 
Thro'  all  the  woods  the  trembling  music  swells. 
And  the  rocks  echo  in  the  flowery  deUs. 
The  busy  bees  pry  round  the  opening  flower. 
Seek  the  sweet  nectar  and  improve  each  hour ; 
Thro'  trackless  roads  the  little  insects  fly. 
Search  in  each  herb  and  every  blossom  spy  ; 
Now  sport  the  fishes  in  the  flowing  brook. 
Bask  in  the  sun,  and  swim  through  every  nook. 

'Tis  sweet  to  wander  in  the  woodland's  shade. 
To  hear  the  thund'ring  of  the  wild  c^cade. 
To  see  the  hissing  waters  whirl  along. 
And  hear  the  billows  howl  their  rugged  song ; 
Then  gently  trace  them  as  the  stream  proceeds, 
And  watch  the  waters  lave  the  beauteous  meads. 

0  Spring,  thou  season  heavenly  bright ! 
Pregnant  with  bliss,  and  teeming  with  delight ; 
O  Spring,  thou  season  loveliest  of  the  year, 
Gome  haste  1  and  bid  thy  graceful  buds  appear ; 
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Cause  every  hill,  cause  every  plain  to  smile. 
And  deck  with  joy  Britannia's  flowery  isle. 
God  of  the  Spring,  0  cause  thy  gifts  to'  flow. 
And  deck  with  splendour  aU  the  world  below — 
To  Thee  alone  we  all  oar  blessings  owe. 

J.  C.  CoLLp^s. 


THE    WINTER    WIND. 

Cold  and  rainy  is  the  night, 
Dark  and  cheerless  to  the  sight. 
Hidden  are  the  stars  so  bright. 
And  the  wind  is  howling. 

Howling  over  trees  so  tall, 
Fiercely  blowing  round  the  wall, 
Fright'ning  with  a  sudden  squall, — 
Weirdly,  strangely  howling. 

Baging  unstopt  o'er  the  moor. 
Beating  loudly  'gainst  the*  door. 
Driving  everything  before, 
When  it's  wildly  howling. 

Making  mountains  of  the  waves. 
Sighing  in  lone  ocean  caves. 
Moaning  requiems  o'er  the  graves 
Of  those  drown'd — yet  howling. 

Sweeping  over  mountains  steep, 
Tearing  right  down  valleys  deep, 
Waking  day-birds  from  tiieir  sleep 
With  its  fearful  howling. 

Seeming  like  one  that  could  show 
Wond'rous  things  that  it  doth  know, 
Shrieking  madly  high  and  low, — 
Howling,  howling,  howling. 
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Brmging  to  ns,  as  it  plays, 
Dreams  of  olden  things  and  ways, 
When  we  first,  in  childhood's  days. 
Heard  the  night  wind  howling. 

Bloifr,  0  blow,  old  winter  wind, 
Of  dear  old  times  me  remind, 
When  I  hear,  like  some  voice  kind. 
Your  familiar  howling. 

Hugs. 


"EVEEY    BOY^S.  MAGAZINE"    ACROSTIC. 

E  ACH  yonth  who  reads  the  pages  of  this  onr  Hagazine, 

Y  ariety  he  soon  will  see  its  plan  to  be,  I  ween ; 

E  nthralling  tales,  aiid  science  too,  in  it  do  find  a  place, 
B  ight  willingly  let  all  our  boys  join  in,  and  sing  its  praise ; 

Y  es,  bravely  plant  its  standard  in  the  midst  of  dear  England. 

B  oys  all  will  do  their  bravest,  and  it  Shall  firmly  stand ! 
0  1  may  it  never  yield  to  one,  bat  always  be  onr  pride ! 

Y  ears  quick  shaU  pass — ^nay,  centuries — it  still  ^all  be  onr  guide, 
S  ad  sorrow  we  shall  never  know  while  it  is  by  our  side. 

M  ay  each  bold  youth  in  all  the  land  still  take  it  to  his  breast, 

A  nd  may  he  ever  read  it  with  unceasing  interest. 

G  reat  honest  hearts  all  English  boys  possess,  we  know  right  weD, 

A  nd  it  shall  make  them  greater,  and  in  their  bosom  swell ; 

Z  anies  we  all  should  surely  be,  if  we  did  not  confess 

1 1  of  all  the  Boys'  Magazines  to  be  the  very  best. 

N  ow  if  my  rhyme  you  boys  have  read,  you  all — yes,  all — I  ween, 

E  ach  month  will  rush  to  purchase  our  beloved  Magazine. 

EXCELSIOIU 
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CHARADES. 


My  first  is  a  plant  which  bears  a  delicious  firuit,  my  second  b  a' 
measure,  and  my  whole  is  the  place  in  which  my  first  grows. 

B.  Gabb. 
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n. 

M 7  first  18  the  part  of  England  in  which  znj  whole  is  situate, 
mj  second  is  a  colour,  mj  third  is  beheld  with  joy  by  all  emigrants, 
and  mj  whole  is  a  county  in  England.  B.  Cajol. 

m. 

Where  the  deadly  cannons  crash. 
Where  the  swords  and  bayonets  clash. 
Where  bloodshed  has  ever  been, 
There  my  first  is  always  seen. 
£nt  from  these  thoughts  turn  aside, 
To  where  the  timid,  blushing  bride 
Is  receiving  from  her  lover 
My  second,  which  you  can  discover. 
For  my  last,  you  must  find 
A  weight  that's  often  in  your  mind. 
If  these  together  you  will  place, 
A  town  in  England  you  will  trace. 

T.  A.  Mobs. 

rv. 

What  certain  zealots  do  in  mode  more  earnest  than  sublime^ 
What  stalwart  soldiers  think  it  shame  to  do  at  any  time, 
What  man  a  schoolboy's  copy,  or,  in  operas  by  Bossini, 
Hakes  fame  and  fortune  both  for  such  as  Gkisi  and  Eubini — 
Thesa  tell  my  first.    My  second,  though  devoid  of  life,  is  said 
Like  man  to  trust  for  triumph  to  the  goodness  of  its  head ; 
And  for  my  whole — such  stars  as  this  are  few  and  far  between-*- 
Time  cannot  dim  his  bright  repute :  his  wreaths  are  evergreen. 

Geobgie. 

Hy  first  is  strictly  averse 

To  Bxiyftang  sad  or  gloomy ; 

My  second  is  often  trod  upon 

In  a  crowd  not  very  roomy ; 

My  whole's  a  celebrated  man, 

Who  yearly  lays  his  route, 

To  guide  tibe  new  year  safely  through. 

And  then  conduct  it  out.  E.  J.  Kim. 
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A]^SWEBS  TO  CHARADES  ON  PAGES  49  A  50. 

1.  (Jamaica.) 

On  an  acre  of  jam  I  should  like,  forsootli. 
To  sweeten  the  food  for  my  dainty  tooth ; 
But  if  one  tooth  should  prove  an  acher, 
Kot  all  the  sugar  in  hot  Jamaica 
Should  tempt  me,  or  any  less  sensible  youth, 
To  bnng  a  bit  near  that  troublesome  tooth. 

2.  Carpet. 

3.  Shoehorn. 

4.  Wardrobe. 
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OUR   LIBBABY    TABLE. 

It  gives  us  much  pleasure  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  Miss  FaithfuU's  new  periodical,  "  The  Yictoria  Magazine."  We 
have  read  all  the  articles  in  the  first  number,  and  with  one  or 
two  trivial  exceptions  are  able  to  speak  of  them  in  terms  of  un- 
qualified approbation.  Passing  over  the  verses  written  to  the 
Queen,  we  come  upon  a  capital  account  of  "  Social  Life  in  the 
United  States,"  by  Edward  Dicey.  It  contains,  however,  one  or 
two  expressions  we  do  not  altogether  like.  Would  not  **  Everybody 
feeding  upon  hU  own  hook "  have  been  better  than  '*  thsir  own 
hook,"  Mr.  Dicey  P*  The  serial  story  by  T.  A.  Trollope  opens  well, 
and  introduces  us  to  an  inevitable  villain  of  the  "  honest  lago  " 
stamp.  Christina  Bossetti  tells  us,  in  easy,  graceful  verses,  Uiat 
her  heart  is  breaking  for  a  little  love,  ^e  three  last  lines  of 
the  poem  are,  however,  somewhat  incomprehensible  .* — 

"  Then  love  aha]!  fill  thy  ffirtb, 
And  love  make  &t  ihv  dearth. 
When  new  spring  builds  now  heaven  and  clean  new  earth." 

Nassau  Senior  next  follows  with  a  journal  he  kept  in  Egypt^ 
containing  a  great  deal  of  sound  information  about  that  countiy ; 
but  the  gem  of  the  number  is  Tom  Taylor's  paper  on  "  The  Great 
Actors  of  1775,"  which  is  so  good  that  we  are  glad  to  see  we  are 
to  have  another  from  him  on  the  same  subject  in  the  next 
number.  Altogether,  "  The  Victoria  Magasine  "  is  highly  credi- 
table to  all  connected  with  it,  and  we  feel  persuaded  that  Miss 
Faithft&l  will  reap  a  rich  and  truly  well-desenred  reward. 


SHAKESPEARIAN  PUZZLES. 


No.  6. — ^Ws    DEFT    AU6UBY.       ThXBZ's  A  SFBCIAL  PaOYIDENCX  IN 

TB3S  FALL  OF  A  8FABS0W. — Hamlet 


The  correct  solution  has  been  received  from  James  Stephen* 
William  Lloyd,  C.  R.  Haines,  Georgie,  W.  Tate,  Alfred  Thirst, 
John  Harper,  S.  Steele,  Cyril  Kelham,  D.  Byan,  G.  McNanght, 
E.  C.  Hooton,  L.  Meryon,  Horace  Boyle,  Alfred  Watson,  G.  E. 
Pollard,  John  Box,  James  Taylor,  T.  A.  Pinkerton,  George  IlifT, 
C  Sannders,  G.  Bnston,  James  Watson,  Archibald  Johnston, 
M.  K.  M.,  Forsyth  Scott,  J.  Young,  G.  Lithgon,  J.  Farmer. 


Ths  next  number  o/Bvikt  Boy's  Maoazike,  or  one  o/Boutledgi's 
Sixpenny  Handbooks,  toill  he  sent  gratis  to  awy  Subscriber  who  for' 
wards  to  us,  before  August  ISih,  the  Solution  to  the  Sha^kespearian 
Puzzle.    See  page  2  of  Adoertisement  Sheet, 


In  fntnre  the  solrers  of  the  Shakesfbarian  Pxtzzle  mnst  give 
the  name  of  the  Flay  frY>m  which  the  quotation  is  taken,  and  mnst 
enclose  one  stamp  for  the  postage  of  the  number. 

No  Solution  will  be  received  unless  sent  on  the  form  given  on 
the  second  page  of  our  Advertising  Sheet. 

No  Solution  will  be  received  after  the  first  post  on  the  18th  inst. 


AU  Letters  on  matters  eownected  with  "  Eveby  Boy's  Magazine" 
should  be  addressed  to  Mr.  Edscund  Boxttledge,  50,  Russell  Square^ 
London,  W.C. 


ANSWEBS  TO  OHABADES  ON  PAGES  76,  76,  77,  &  78. 


1.  Horsemanship. 

2.  Highwayman. 

3.  Dust. 


4.  Manslaughter. 

5.  Honey-comb. 

6.  British  Brutish. 


7.     Cowslip. 


THE    DEBATING    CLUB. 

We  have  for  a  long  time  l^nght  about  establnliiiig  a  Debating 
Clab  among  onr  subscribers,  and  a  hint  thrown  out  by  us  in  oar 
Answers  to  Correspondents  last  month  has  received  bo  muck 
eneomgement,  that  we  have  deteormined  to  make  arrangements 
forthwith  for  the  establishment  of  a  Debating  Glass  through  the 
medinm  of  this  magazine.  We  have  not  jet  had  time  to  fonn 
any  definite  plan  of  operation,  and  shall  therefore  be  glad  to 
receive  any  suggestions  on  tho  subject*  For  the  present  we  there- 
fore content  ourselves  with  printing  the  following  letter,  although 
some  of  the  suggestions  it  containa  are  quite  impracticable. 

TO  THE  EDITOB. 

IjEmxsisg  from  this  month's  Evebt  Bot's  Magazzve  l^at  '^  joa 
intend  thinking  about  the  advisability  of  starting  a  Debating  Ghib 
among  your  subscribers,"  allow  me  to  urge  on  you  the  importance 
of  thinking  it  over  again,  and  also  of  putting  an  end  to  your 
present  plan  of  giving  prizes  for  essays,  and  having  one  somewhat 
like  the  following  : — 

Name  every  three  months  a  subject  &r  discussion  amongst 
your  readers,  offer  two  prizes,  the  one  for  the  best  essay  on.  the  one 
side  and  the  other  for  the  best  essay  on  the  other.  As  early  as 
possible  after  the  essays  have  come  in,  insert  the  two  best  in 
the  "  Subscriber's  Comer,"  and  on  one  of  the  pages  devoted  to 
advertisementB  have  a  cheque  printed,  to  be  filled  up  by  each 
subscriber  and  forwarded  to  you,  on  which  they  state  which  side 
they  take  of  the  question,  and  in  the  following  number  give  ^the 
state  of  the  polL" 

By  no  means  let  one  debate  occupy  altogether  more  than  three 
months,  and  let  us  have  four  debates  in  a  year. 

Youn,  truly, 
Jtdy  9, 1863.  Qun. 


CJt  BviiiwiJms  Corner. 


A    WORD    ABOUT    THE    NAVY. 


"  Tho  hoUow  oak  our  palace  is, 
Our  heritage  the  sea,' 


>» 


Ths  love  of  the  sea,  which  more  or  less  finds  a  comer  in  every 
Englishman's  heart,  is  a  thing  of  which  every  Englishman  may 
well  boast,  for  therein  lies  England's  greatness.  Withont  the 
Navy  our  island  would  not  be  great,  and  withont  the  sea  spirit 
which  mns  in  English  veins  the  Navy  would  be  nothing.  Oak 
and  iron  never  could  make  a  country  powerful  on  the  sea.  A 
week  ship,  with  a  brave,  devoted  crew,  could  do  more  than  a  strong 
one  whose  crew  was  indifferent  and  lukewarm.  This  sea  spirit  is 
the  old  Notbc  spirit  which  our  forefathers  have  bequeathed  to  us ; 
and  we  have  greatly  improved  on  the  legacy,  for  while  they  roved 
over  the  seas  from  a  mere  love  of  adventure,  we,  when  we  do  so^ 
are  actuated  by  far  higher  motives — duty  and  patriotism ;  and 
from  these  quaJitiee  have  sprung  all  the  brave  deeds  ever  done. 
It  is  our  inborn  love  of  the  sea  that  makes  us  invincible  on  the 
briny  ocean,  and  has  made  us  so  ever  since  the  Boyal  Navy  was 
founded  in  1488,  when  the  keel  of  the  GrecU  Harry  was  laid.  A 
century  and  a  half  later  De  Witt^  the  greatest  admiral  of  the, 
until  then,  greatest  naval  power,  was  forced  to  say,  when  being 
tried  by  a  court-martial,  for  having  struck  to  our  ships,  '*  The 
English  are  our  masters  on  the  seas."  What  but  this  same  sea 
spirit  made  us  indomitable  in  the  days  of  Nelson  and  Jervis  ? 
The  ships  of  our  enemies  were  as  numerous,  as  strong,  and  as  well 
built,  but  the  master-spirit,  the  love  of  the  sea,  failed  them.  Our 
whole  strength  lay  in  our  men.    All,  from  great  Nelson  down  ta 
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the  yotmgest  boy  afloat,  were  bound  to  the  same  pnrpose  by  their 
devotion  to  the  Navy.  And  now  our  Navy  is  as  great  and  as 
invincible  as  ever,  though  it  is  the  fashion  of  people,  who  know 
nothing  about  the  servioe,  to  deplore  that  it  has  degenerated  since 
the  battles  of  the  Nile  and  Trafalgar.  Bat  it  is  not  so.  If  such 
battles  are  no  longer  fought,  it  is  because  there  are  none  to  be 
fought.  Daring  this  reign  a  deed  of  naval  daring  was  done  which 
almost  surpassed  the  saucy  Arethtua^e  far-famed  fight  with  the 
Belle  Poule  and  her  consorts,  or  Sir  John  Hamilton's  cutting-out  of 
the  Hermiane.  The  hero  of  it  is,  I  believe,  still  living.  In  1841  the 
Governor  of  Carthagena  unlawfully  seized  some  British  merchant 
ships.  Lieutenant  De  Courcy,  then  in  command  of  the  CharyhdU, 
a  3-gun  brig,  with  a  crew  of  fifty -five  officers  and  men,  resolved, 
without  waiting  for  orders  from  head-quarters,  to  take  vengeance 
on  the  aggressors.  He  first  sent  an  officer  to  the  Grovemor  to 
demand  the  restitution  of  the  merchantmen,  and  on  the  Governor's 
refusal  he  boldly  entered  the  port,  where  the  Carthagenian  squadron, 
consisting  of  a  corvette,  a  brig,  and  three  war  schooners,  lay  at 
anchor.  Quite  aJone  with  his  little  brig,  the  gallant  officer  attacked 
these  five  ships  one  by  one,  and  so  skilfully  and  efiectually  did  he 
ply  his  guns  that,  after  a  brisk  fight,  he  sunk  the  enemy's  brig  and 
forced  the  corvette  .and  schooners  to  surrender.  If  such  an  act  is 
the  work  of  a  degenerate  navy,  what  must  those  of  former  days 
have  been! 

It  is  also  customary  among  officers  of  the  old  school  to  look 
back  with  pride  to  the  rough-and-ready  manners  of  the  Navy 
when  they  were  young,  and  contrast  it  with  the  present  service. 
Now,  navaJ  men  may  no  longer  be  rough,  but  they  are  as  ready 
as  ever,  and  I  myself  do  not  quite  see  that  roughness  would  much 
enhance  their  value.  These  old-school  grumblers  can  hold  forth 
boastfuUy  for  hours  about  the  old  Navy.  They  tell  quite  gleefully 
how  they  "  cobbed  "  one  youngster  nearly  to  death,  and  broke  the 
skuU  of  another  by  cutting  down  his  hammock.  They  wax  eloquent 
on  discipline,  of  the  cruelty  of  putting  a  man  in  solitary  confinement 
for  a  day  or  two,  and  of  the  kindness  in  the  long  run  of  giving  a 
man  seven  dozen  at  the  gangway,  which  he  will  forget  all  about 
in  a  week,  just  as  if  the  great  object  in  punishing  a  man  was  that 
he  should  forget  all  about  it  as  soon  as  possible.  They  take  care, 
however,  never  to  mention  the  vice  of  ^e  old  Navy,  where  a  lad 
thrown  among  immoral  companions,  and  hearing  nothing  all  day 
long  but  oaths  and  much  worse  things,  must  have  been  either  a 
saint  or  a  fool  to  have  escaped  infection ;  and  few  did  escape  it 
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At  a  later  period  of  their  liTes,  when  their  prindplee  were 
Btrengthenedy  many  may  have  withBtood  the  temptationB ;  and  we 
shonld  not  forget  that  such  men  as  Collingwood  and  Howe  were 
educated  in  that  rough  schooL  Those  days  were,  most  certainly, 
glorious  days,  and  the  fault-finding  officers  may  well  be  proud  of 
having  lived  then ;  but  they  carry  their  fault-finding  rather  too 
£Ekr.  They  are  disgusted  with  the  smart,  almost  ornamental,  look 
that  a  man-of-war  now  has,  and  the  dandy  fomiture  of  the  officers' 
cabins.  They  are  aghast  at  the  sight  of  the  midshipmen's  berth — 
those  mids  who  in  their  day  used  only  to  drink  grog  or  eat  *'  salt 
horse/'  they  now  see  discussing  a  bottle  of  claret,  and  eating  the 
beet  of  messes  off  handsome  china  dishes,  and  waited  on  by  a 
sproce  steward.  They  eye  the  neat  uniforms  of  the  officers  with 
suspicion — every  improvement,  firom  steam  down  to  the  new  method 
of  lowering  boats,  is  objectionable  in  their  eyes  ;  and  when  they 
behold  the  crowds  of  gentlemen  and  **  sprigs  of  nobility  "  who  now 
fill  our  ships,  they  fairly  turn  up  their  noses,  and  say  that  the 
service  is  going  to  the  dogs.  It  is  not,  I  believe,  liie  opinion 
generally  held  that  gentlemen  are  fit  for  nothing  but  dog*;)  meat. 
Certainly  no  class  of  men  have  altered  so  much  as  naval  men. 
By  naval  men  I  mean  naval  officers,  for  few  of  the  common 
seamen  regularly  belong  to  the  Navy.  Some,  it  is  true,  engage 
themselves  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  with  the  hope  of  a 
pension  at  the  end ;  but,  generally  speaking,  men  prefer  to  serve 
firee.  One  voyage  a  man  serves  on  board  a  man-of-war,  the  next, 
perhaps,  he  sails  to  Greenland  in  a  whaler,  and  another  time  he 
may  serve  on  board  an  Australian  emigrant  ship.  Naval  officers 
certainly  vary  considerably  in  rank  and  character.  What  can 
possibly  be  more  different  llian  an  admiral  and  a  cadet :  a  weather 
and  brine-beaten,  gouty  old  admiral,  whose  zeal  for  the  service 
oozes  out  at  his  toe  ends,  at  every  fresh  twinge,  who  remembers 
with  a  sigh  the  days  when  he  first  began  his  naval  career,  and  used 
to  think  that  old  age  and  infirmities  were  things  only  to  be  read 
about  in  books ;  then,  on  the  other  hand,  a  lively,  meny  young 
cadet,  whose  life  has,  in  fact,  only  just  beg^ — who  feels  hu  love 
for  the  sea  and  for  the  service  fill  his  veins  almost  to  bursting 
pitch  when  he  first  sets  foot  on  a  man-of-war's  deck.  The  cares 
and  sorrows  of  life  sit  much  lighter  on  his  shoulders  with  whom 
they  are  all  to  come  than  on  those  of  the  gouty  old  admiral,  whose 
troubles  are  well-nigh  over. 

The  highest  grade  in  our  Navy  is  the  Admiral  of  the  Fleet,  as 
the  senior  admiral  on  the  list  is  odled.    Of  course  he  is  too  old  to 
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have  anjibixig  more  to  do  witli  tiM  Nivvy  than  rseebiiig  his  pay 
(£2,190  per  anniim).  Our  preient  Admiral  of  the  Fleet  was  nuido 
a  captain,  in  1797.  Next  to  him  eome  the  Admirala  of  the  Bed. 
White,  and  Blue*  in  the  order  named.  These  are  generaUj  pot 
in  oommand  of  the  ports.  Then  come  the  Yice-Admiials,  in  the 
flame  three  grades,  who  are  nsuallj  the  commanders-in-chief  of 
fleets ;  not  bat  what  every  fleet  now  afloat  is  oommanded  by  a 
Tear-admiral,  who  ranks  next  to  a  vice-admiral,  and  in  general  fills 
the  subordinate  post  in  a  sqnadron. 

The  admirals  are  followed  by  the  captains.  No  king  npon  his 
throne  governs  more  despotically  than  does  a  captain  in  his  sUp. 
He  has  only  to  hint  that  he  wants  a  thing  done,  and  it  is  done; 
for  "  to  hear  is  to  obey,"  is  the  principle  in  a  man-of-war.  Woe 
betide  his  nnfortnnate  snbordmates,  if  ihe  captain  be  of  a  tyiaa- 
nical  disposition ;  for  though  now  all  grave  matters  of  disdpline 
must  be  decided  by  the  higher  authorities,  pet^  tyrannies  can 
destroy  a  ship's  happiness  as  eflFectually  as  great  ones.  If  the 
skipper  be  in  a  bad  temper,  that  important  fiu^  soon  beoomeB 
known  in  eveiy  cranny  of  the  ship.  He  Hows  up  the  officer  of 
the  watch  for  some  imaginary  neglect;  the  lieutenant  in  a  pet 
blows  up  the  midshipmen,  equally  unjustly ;  and  they  in  their  tnn 
make  no  sort  of  ceremony  in  rating  the  men  wholMle.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  captain  is  in  a  good  temper,  the  welcome  news 
is  spread  quite  as  quickly.  He  shows  his  approbation  to  the  officer 
of  ibe  watch  about  some  little  thing,  over  which  the  latter  has  been 
very  busy.  The  lieutenant,  delighted,  soon  gives  the  mids  to 
understand  that  they  are  useful  and  effectually  second  him  in 
his  duty ;  and  the  mids  pass  the  captain's  good  humour  on  to 
their  inferiors ;  and  like  a  snowball  it  gathers  as  it  rolls.  If 
this  good  or  bad  temper  be  continued  from  week  to  wedc,  it  can 
be  easily  imagined  how  much  the  captain  affects  the  happiness 
of  his  ship.  His  name  is  feared  and  respected  by  all  on  board; 
often  his  favour  makes  many  a  man  Ihe  happiest  of  mortals, 
while  his  displeasure  can  weigh  a  man  to  the  ground.  He  is 
the  only  one  of  his  species  on  board,  and  he  rules  the  crew  with 
a  Arm  hand,  although  every  bit  of  duty  may  be  carried  on  by 
his  sulxM'dinates.  Sitting  alone  in  his  cabin,  he  knows  evetything 
that  ha|^>ens.  He  remembers  precisely  why  such  and  such  a 
man  was  black-listed,  or  had  his  grog  watered;  and  he  knows 
all  about  the  A.B.  whom  he  intends  to  rate  quartermaster  at 
the  end  of  the  mcmth.  All  breaches  of  discipline  are  reported 
to  him ;  the  culprit  is  brought  before  him,  evainiBfld  carefully  bj 
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him  in  person,  and  his  aentenoe  is  inreveraible.  A  captain  of  a 
man-of-war.  is  like  the  main*apring  of  a  wateh — seldom  Tisible, 
though  his  power  is  appajent  everywhere,  and  without  which,  in 
fact,  the  whole  clock-work  of  discipline  must  cease  to  work. 

Commanders  rank  next  to  captain's.  Almost  all  ships  smaller 
than  frigates  and  larger  than  gon-boats  (which  are  under  lien- 
tenants  or  masters)  are  commanded  by  them ;  when,  of  course, 
their  duties  are  precisely  the  same  as  a  captain's.  In  line-of-battle 
ships,  there  is  always  a  commander  on  board,  who  acts  as  a  sort 
of  stepping-stone  between  the  captains  and  lieutenants :  he  keeps 
no  watch,  and  is  a  Idnd  of  oyerseer  to  the  whole  crew.  When 
matters  are  too  trifling  to  be  Isid  before  the  captain,  they  are  laid 
before  him.  In  former  days  (and  it  is  still  so  in  frigates)  this  post 
was  filled  by  the  senior  lieutenant ;  as  may  be  imagined,  his  posi- 
tion was  a  very  difficult  one,  for  when  in  temporary  command  of 
the  ship,  as  he  constantly  was,  it  was  as  necessary  that  his  orders 
should  be  obeyed  by  the  senior  officers  as  by  the  juniors  and  men, 
and,  of  course,  it  was  very  trying  to  the  officers  to  pay  the  utmost 
respect  to  one,  whom  when  off  duty  they  "  chafed  **  and  joked  with 
as  their  equal,  and  who  was,  in  fact»  their  equal  in  every  point, 
except  that  he  had  been  promoted  a  month  or  two  before  them. 
How,  although  they  mess  with  the  commander,  and  are  on  pretty 
familiar  terms  with  him,  he  has  the  advantage  of  being  a  aUsp 
higher,  and  of  being  address^  as  qaptain. 

The  duties  of  lieutenants,  who  come  next,  are  very  important. 
Bvery  ship's  crew  is  divided  into  two  watches,  which  are  on  deck 
turn  and  turn  about  every  four  hours  (except  from  four  to  eight 
p.m.,  when  the  four  hours*  watch  is  divided  into  two,  called  dog- 
watches, which  last  two  hours  each),  and  a  lieutenant  has  command 
of  the  deck  during  that  time.  The  course  he  is  to  take  is  pointed 
out  to  him,  and  his  duty  is  to  make  the  best  of  his  way  in  that 
course.  He  is  responsible  for  any  accident  which  may  befall  the 
ship  during  his  watch,  unless  his  superior  officer  be  on  deck  at  the 
time.  With  the  feeling  that  if  by  any  neglect  of  his  the.  ship 
should  be  wrecked,  he  is  ruined  in  the  service,  will  be  tried  by  a 
court-martial,  and  may  consider  himself  happy  if  he  is  not  turned 
out  of  the  navy,  it  does  not  seem  possible  for  him  to  neglect  his 
duty. 

Then,  a  lieutenant  commands  a  division  of  men  when  they  are 
at  quarters,  that  is,  "  in  battle  array  "  at  the  guns,  where  they  are 
stationed  and  exercised  almost  every  day,  if  the  weather  permits 
it.     On  board  a  flag-ship,  there  is  a  lieutenant  whose  sole  duty  is 
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to  sttperintend  ihe  signals,  a  dnty  performed  hy  a  signal-midship- 
man  on  board  other  ships.  Every  admiral  has  a  lieutenant  under 
him,  caUed  a  flag-lieutenant,  who  corresponds  to  a  general's  aide- 
de-camp  in  the  army. 

Masters,  the  next  in  rank,  are  officers  peculiar  to  our  nayy. 
Their  origin  can  be  traced  as  far  back  as  thereig^  of  Henry  Vlll., 
when  the  captain  of  a  king's  ship  was  a  soldier,  and  superintended 
the  fighting  part,  while  a  master  sailed  the  ship  for  him.  In  these 
days  every  captain  who  is  put  in  command  of  a  ship  is  considered 
competent  to  sail  her,  and  a  master  has  nothing  to  do  with  that 
part.  His  particular  business  is  the  navigation ;  he  takes  obser- 
vations to  determine  the  ship's  latitude  and  longitude,  and  the 
ship's  course  depends  on  their  correctness ;  at  the  same  time  he 
must  be  a  good  practical  seaman,  as  he  is  often  entrusted  with  a 
watch.  His  direct  subordinates  (for  the  rank  of  master  is  reached 
by  quite  a  different  way  to  that  of  a  lieutenant)  are  second  masters 
who  rank  with  sub-lieutenants,  and  master's  assistants  who  rank 
with  midshipmen  when  above  seventeen  years  old,  and  with  cadets 
when  under  that  age.  Many  of  the  master's  assistants  enter  from 
the  merchant-service,  some  few  are  promoted  from  before  the  mast, 
and  on  all  occasions  they  belong  to  a*  much  lower  grade  of  society 
tlian  cadets ;  and  though  they  are  generally  three  or  four  years 
older  than  them  at  their  time  of  entry,  an  easier  examination  is 
required  of  them.  However,  they  rank  in  every  respect  with  the 
mids,  and  are  regukr  quarter-deck  officers. 

Masters  are  followed  by  sub-lieutenants,  or  mates,  as  they  till 
within  the  two  last  years  were  called.  They  are  midshipmen  who 
have  passed  their  examination  for  a  lieutenancy,  and  who  are 
waiting  for  their  promotion.  Their  position  on  board  is  a  very 
trying  one ;  they  consider  themselves  every  whit  as  good  as  the 
lieutenants,  and  yet  they  mess  with  the  mids,  and  are  not  the 
least  bit  looked  up  to  by  them.  In  these  days,  few  remain  long 
in  this  intermediate  rank,  for  the  examinations  are  much  harder 
than  they  used  to  be,  so  that  many  fewer  midshipmen  can  pass, 
and  consequently  they  are  more  easily  promoted ;  but  form^y  a 
man  might  remain  a  mate  for  ten  or  twenty  years,  and  it  was  not 
unusual  for  an  old  midshipman  of  near  forty  to  be  called  a  "  young 
gentleman  "  by  a  lieutenant  who,  very  likdy,  was  not  more  than 
nineteen. 

Next  come  the  midshipmen,  as  merry  a  set  of  young  felLows 
as  ever  lived,  whose  ages  vary  from  fifteen  to  nineteen.  Their 
dnties  are  less  defined  than  those  of  any  other  officers  on  board. 
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Indeed,  the  day  is  so  ftdlj  occupied,  that  they  rarely  have  mnch. 
time  to  themselves ;  but  few  trouble  themselvee  much  about  this, 
for  their  duties  are  mostly  light  and  to  their  taste,  and  the  life 
suits  them  much  better  than  a  life  of  idleness,  and  they  often 
find,  when  promoted,  that  the  time  often  hangs  heavy  on  their 
hands.  They  have  to  be  on  deck  every  third  watch  (for  officers 
are  divided  into  three  watches),  where  they  walk  up  and  down,  so 
as  to  be  always  at  hand  when  wanted,  and  to  see  that  the  lieu« 
tenant's  orders  are  executed.  A  sub-lieutenan{,  with  some 
youngsters,  walks  on  the  lee  side  of  the  quarter-deck  (only 
commissioned  officers  may  walk  to  windward),  one  mid  paces  the 
poop,  and  another  the  forecastle ;  and  when  the  ship  is  in  com- 
pany, there  is  always  a  signal  mid  on  the  look-out.  The  hours 
between  their  watches  are  passed  in  being  crammed,  sorely  against 
their  will,  with  Latin  and  Greek,  by  the  naval-instructor ;  or  else 
in  learning  seamanship  and  navigation,  studies  much  more  suited 
to  their  tastes.  Then  they  practise  big-gun  and  small-arm  exer- 
cise, and  every  day  at  noon,  all  of  them  are  assembled  on  the 
quarter-deck  to  take  observations ;  every  Saturday  afternoon  they 
are  instructed  by  the  boatswain  in  the  art  of  knotting  and  splicing. 
There  is  a  mid  to  each  top,  to  look  after  the  men  aloft  while  the 
sails  are  being  reefed  or  fiurled.  In  harbour  most  of  their  time  is 
passed  in  going  to  and  fro  with  the  boats  to  the  victualling  and 
dockyards,  &c.  <fec.  Many  a  merry  race  do  the  man-of-war  boats 
of  different  ships  have  while  thus  employed,  both  rowing  and 
sailing ;  in  the  latter  case,  mids  are  often  so  fond  of  cracking  on, 
that  not  unfrequently  their  charge  "turns  the  turtle."  Every  boat, 
from  the  42-foot  launch  down  to  the  lO-foot  dingy,  is  commanded 
by  a  mid,  and  he  is  quite  as  proud  of  his  boat  as  any  captain 
could  be  of  his  ship. 

The  mid  generaUy  chosen  for  the  dingy  is  the  smallest  on  board, 
and  with  her  crew  of  boys  she  is  really  a  very  pretty  little  set-out. 
But  by  far  the  smartest  turn-out  is  the  captain's  gig ;  she  is  a 
veiy  prettily  shaped  boat,  about  thirty  feet  long  by  five  and  a  half 
broad,  and  is  generally  painted  some  bright  colour;  her  crew 
consists  of  the  six  finest  men  in  the  ship,  generally  topmen,  and 
her  midshipman  is  the  smartest  on  board.  This  latter  post  is  a 
very  enviable  one,  for  not  only  is  it  very  flattering  to  a  mid  to  be 
chosen  by  the  captain  himself  as  the  best  on  board,  but  being  under 
his  eye,  his  little  feats  of  seamanship  are  rarely  overlooked,  and 
many  an  extra  run  on  shore  does  he  get  if  he  gives  satisfaction. 

It  mxist  not  be  supposed  that  because  mids  have  so  many 
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whose  names  pretty  clearly  denote  their  duties.  These  ore  all  the 
officers  proper  of  the  Navy,  thongh  by  no  means  all  the  officers. 
There  are  th%  three  warrant  officers  on  board — boatswain,  gnnner, 
and  carpenter ;  the  first  daas  petty  officers,  consisting  in  master- 
at-arms,  admiral's  coxswain,  Ac.  &c,;  the  first  class  working 
petty  officers,  which  include  the  warrant  officer's  mates,  qnaiier- 
masters,  &c, ;  the  second  class  ditto,  the  captains  of  the  tops  and 
afterguard,  the  coxswains,  &c.  The  men  who  cannot  pretend  to 
call  Uiemselyes  officers  are  divided  into  five  grades  :  the  A.B'8,  or 
able  seamen,  the  ordinary  seamen,  first  and  second  class  boys* 
and  the  landsmen  who  sweep  the  decks,  and  do  such  like  easy- 
duties.  Of  such  materials  is  the  machinery  of  the  Navy  formed  ; 
aJl  the  wheels  of  the  machinery,  though  varying  in  size  and  in 
power,  revolve  in  the  same  direction,  and  towards  the  same  end, 
th^  furtherance  of  the  service. 

However  much  some  people  may  deplore  "  the  change  for  the 
worse  "  among  naval  men,  nobody  who  reflects  at  all  can  have 
'  the  face  to  say  the  same  of  naval  ships.  They  silently  acknowledge 
the  great  improvements  in  ship-building  since  Nelson's  time,  and 
very  sorry  some  are  to  have  to  acknowledge  it.  It  is  a  known  fact 
that  our  finest  frigate,  the  Orlando,  could  easily,  in  fair  fight,  beat 
the  largest  liner  of  last  centuiy ;  but  what  is  a  &r  more  astonish* 
ing  proof  of  the  rapid  increase  of  the  power  of  our  ships  is,  that  the 
Warrior,  our  new  iron-dad  ship,  a  mere  40-gun  frigate,  could 
with  the  greatest  ease  sink  the  Vtatoria  181,  with  a  little  butt  or 
two.  The  conversion  of  ships  from  wood  into  iron  has  cost  many 
a  pang  to  the  hearts  of  true  tars;  and  it  is  ondeed  a  very  sad 
thing  to  see  the  beautiful  ships,  whic)^  we  have  all  been  brought 
up  to  look  upon  as  the  monarchs  of  the  sea,  being  hacked  and 
hewed  to  pieces,  and  their  stout  oaken  ribs  being  dad  in  annour. 
No  doubt  they  will  be  stronger  thus  dad,  but  it  seems  ungrateful 
to  discard  the  brave  old  oaken  barkies,  who  have  done  the  greatest 
things  possible  to  be  done  on  the  sea.  However,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  a  ship's  effectiveness  does  not  lie  in  her  timbers* 
but  in  her  crew  ;  so  that,  until  t]ie  end  of  all  things,  whether  the 
ships  be  of  wood  or  of  iron,  the  English  Navy  will  continue  to  be 
the  greatest  thing  on  earth ! 

H.  MooKKAsr. 
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Prize  forwarded  to  the  Author  on  the  15th  of  the  same  month  in 
which  it  appears. 

The  subject  selected  for  the  Fourth  Essay  is 

ON  THE  IMFOBTANCE  OF  OBDEB. 

All  Essayists  must  forward  their  MSS.  addressed,  as  usual,  ^  To 
the  Editor." 


iTo  Essai/  unU  he  received  after  the  30<A  September,  and  any  writer 
clesiring  the  return  of  his  Essay y  must  enolase  a  stamp  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  postage. 


i)|e  $nktulitx&  Corntr. 


CIVIL  SBEVICE  EXAMINATIONS. 

Ajs  ft  preface  to  a  few  directions  and  pieces  of  general  infor- 
mation, calculated  to  be  of  nse  to  all  candidates  for  Civil  Service 
appointments,  it  will  be  as  well  to 'take  a  brief  notice  of  the  pro- 
fession itself. 

The  Civil  Service  is  to  Great  Britain  what  the  connting-honse 
is  to  the  mercantile  firm.  It  is  the  office  at  which  all  the  accounts 
of  the  nation  are  kept  and  the  desk  at  which  all  the  letters  of  the 
government  are  written,  and  on  which  are  copied  ont  all  the  laws, 
regulations,  &c,  of  both  the  legislative  and  executive  powers,  and 
of  the  civil  as  well  as  military  jurisdictions.  All  national  business 
is  conducted  thereat,  the  clerks — ^head,  middle,  and  under — ^being 
officers  of  the  Civil  Service. 

It  IB  divided  into  two  branches,  the  Indian  and  the  Home 
Services.  The  former  is  the  one,  perhaps,  least  sought  after.  In 
a  x>ecuniarj  point  of  view  it  is  certainly  superior  to  many  depart- 
ments of  the  Home  branch ;  but  against  ^s,  its  sole  recommen- 
dation, is  ranged  the  necessity  of  all  its  employes  going  out  to 
India* 

To  the  latter  fact  may  be  attributed  the  greater  share  of  the 
slight  unpopularity  of  the  profession,  to  meet  which,  and  to  fill 
the  vacancies  with  clever  men,  the  examinations  are  thrown  open 
to  the  public,  satisfactory  proofs  of  health,  chaxacter,  and  age 
being  all  that  is  required  to  constitute  eligibility  for  competition. 

The  examinations  are,  however,  difficult;  among  the  list  of 
subjects  being  Arabic,  Hindustani,  and  Sanscrit,  &c.,  &c, ;  and 
those  only  who  have  made  them  their  particular  study  for  a  year 
or  two,  stand  a  chance  of  success.  They  are  held  annually,  in 
June  or  July,  and  the  successful  candidates  are  sent  out  at  the 
expense  of  the  government. 

The  Home  branch  of  the  Civil  Service  is  more  comprehensive. 
It  is  divided  into  many  departments,  the  principal  of  which  are 
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the  Treasniy,  the  Admiralty,  the  War  Office,  the  Poor  Law 
Board,  and  the  Inland  Revenue ;  besides  which  are  namenma 
inferior  ones,  such  as  the  Police  Courts,  the  Factories,  the  Conviet 
Service,  &c. 

Most  of  the  departments  are  under  the  control  of  the  Treasmj, 
whereas  several  others  of  the  higher  class  are  governed  hj  thdr 
own  boards ;  and  all  the  members  of  these  boards  have  the  power 
of  nominating,  as  also  have  ministers  and  members  of  Parliament^ 
indirectly,  by  recommendation. 

A  candidate  must  therefore  apply,  through  the  best  interest  he 
can  command,  to  a  member  of  Parliament  or  a  minister,  before 
he  can  obtain  a  nomination.  His  name  once  down  on  the  list 
will,  in  due  course  (as  those  with  prior  claims  fail,  or  are  drafted 
off  into  various  offices)  receive  one. 

This  nomination  varies,  to  a  certain  extent,  according  to  tiie 
office  for  which  it  is  given,  but  as  lately  there  has  been  instituted 
a  preliminary  examination  for  most — indeed,  nearly  all— of  the 
higher  departments,  one  for  such  offices  will  be  a  "  Nomination  for 
T^  Examination,"  the  "Test"  being  nothing  more  than  an 
ordeal,  the  safe  passing  of  which  is  to  qualify  you  to  be  examined  ! 

Generally  speaking,  such  a  nomination  encloses  "a  fonn** 
(which  consists  of  a  number  of  questions  relative  to  the  candidate's 
scholastic  life  and  social  grade,  with  other  interrogations  of  lesa 
importance),  all  of  which  have  to  be  answered  in  the  candidate's 
own  handwriting.  Accompanying  this  is  a  demand  for  a  ceiti- 
ficate  of  age  (as  for  each  department  there  is  a  certain  standard 
of  age  laid  down*),  and  also  a  list  of  four  days  on  which  to  *'  go 
up,"  any  one  of  which  the  candidate  is  at  liberty  to  choose,  seeing 
that  he  makes  known  his  choice  at  the  same  time  that  he  trans- 
mits the  fiUed-up  "  form  "  and  certificate  of  age.  Shortly  after* 
wards  he  will  receive  an  "  Order  "  for  examination,  on  wldch  are 
enumerated  the  list  of  subjects  which  will  be  set,  and  which  direobs 
him  to  the  place  of  examination.  This  "  Order "  has  to  be 
produced  on  the  appointed  day,  or  the  candidate  will  not  be 
admitted.  Examinations  for  all  departments  in  England  are  held 
in  London,  as  are  those  for  the  Indian  Service ;  for  all  departments 
in  Scotland,  in  Edinburgh ;  and  for  all  departments  in  Ireland*  in 
Dublin. 

These  are  the  preliminaries  observed  by  the  Civil  Service  Gom« 
missionerSy  and  they  are  well-nigh  general  in  the  higher  offices. 

*  See  Appendix  to  CSvil  Serrioe  Report. 
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Ifc  must,  however,  be  observed,  that  although  each  branch  of  the 
Civil  Service  is  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  commissioners, 
and  sulYJect  to  the  rules  of  the  system  organized  by  those  commis- 
sioners,  the  board  and  heads  of  the  different  branches  are  at  all  times 
able  to  alter  as  they  may  think  necessary  (by  consulting  with  and 
obtaining  the  sanction  of  the  secretary),  the  maximum  or  minimum 
of  age,  ti^e  state  of  health  required,  or  the  number  or  necessary 
proficiency  of  the  subjects  of  examination.  This  fact  necessarily 
causes  the  several  particulars  of  qualification  to  vary. 

The  examinations  themselves  are  the  next  consideration.  Of 
tliese  the  subjects  are  very  nimierous,  the  more  difficult  being 
necessary  only  in  those  for  superior  departments,  while  the  more 
commonplace  are  set  for  inferior  offices,  at  the  same  time  that  the 
degree  of  proficiency  in  such  as  are  given  varies  according  to  the 
department. 

At  the  foundation  of  all  the  subjects,  however,  are  the  three 
most  necessary  ones.  Orthography,  Handwriting,  and  Arithmetic. 
And  to  look  over  the  statistical  tables  of  the  yearly  reports, 
wherein  are  enumerated  the  list  of  subjects  in  which  candidates 
hftve  failed  during  the  year,  would  lead  one  to  believe  that  the 
psurents  of  the  present  generation  of  young  men  neglected  the 
course  adopted  by  a  certain  poor  man,  who  was  about  to  place 
his  son  in  a  school.  This  man  was  doubtless  aware  of  his  own 
ignorance  in  Orthography,  and  therefore  wished  his  son  to  have 
it  particularly  drummed  into  him.  He  accordingly  told  the  school- 
master that  he  wished  the  young  prodigy  to  learn  particularly 
"  the  three  r's  :  viz.,  readin',  'ritin*,  and  'rithmetic !" 

But  this  in  parenthesis. 

As  will  naturally  be  supposed,  the  three  above-mentioned 
sulg'ects  are  indispensable  in  all  examinations,  inasmuch  as  the 
commonest  affairs  of  daily  business  cannot  properly  be  carried  on 
without  a  knowledge  of  ^em.  Of  the  trio,  however,  Orthography 
is  the  one  in  which  a  candidate  is  most  severely  tested,  and  in 
which  the  majority  of  those  who  are  rejected  fail. 

These  three,  then,  are  necessary  in  the  lowest  offices;  such 
subjects  as  Book-keeping,  Composition,  Correspondence,  &c.,  being 
added  to  them,  according  to  the  work  which  the  derk  wiU  be 
expected  to  do  in  the  office  tried  for,  while  Geography,  History, 
Euclid,  Algebra,  French,  Latin,  &c.,  are  selected  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  extent  of  the  candidate's  education,  and  to  admit 
only  clever  and  well-educated  men  into  those  divisions  of  the 
service. 
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As  above  mentioned,  there  is  now  instituted  a  "  Test  Examina^ 
tion/'  the  gateway  to  the  Competitive ;  bnt  before  entdeaToaring 
to  describe  it,  we  must  make  a  slight  digression,  with  a  view  to 
furnish  some  few  practical  hints  on  preparatory  study,  an  obaerv- 
ance  of  which  may  be  found  useful. 

Precipitation  in  anything  is  foolish,  but  in  the  choice  of  a 
profession  is  both  foolish  and  wrong.  Even  when  the  mind  is 
made  up  as  to  the  individual  profession  itself,  care  and  precaolkm 
should  be  taken  before  entering  upon  it.  But^  of  all  bnainwB 
pursuits,  the  Civil  Service  is  one  before  entering  into  which,  a 
youth  should  take  much  forethought.  He  should  balanoe  carefofly, 
on  the  one  side,  his  capacities,  knowledge,  uid  educatian,  and,  on 
the  other,  the  requirements,  &c.,  of  the  many  departments,  and 
ihen  make  his  choice.  His  aim  once  fixed,  he  should  by  no  means 
swerve,  right  or  left,  from  the  course  leading  to  the  goal  he  has  in 
sight,  but  keep  steadily  on  in  work  until  he  feels  competent  to 
surmount  the  barrier  placed  between  him  and  employment.  To 
this  end  he  should  draw  out  a  list  of  ail  the  subjects,  orgaaizing  a 
system  of  working  in  accordance  with  their  respective  degrees  of 
dif&culty,  and  his  knowledge  of  them.  This  done,  he  must  devote 
himself  sedulously  to  the  plan  he  has  laid  down,  coneentratia^ 
his  whole  attention  thereto,  and  mentally  determining  to  overoome 
every  difficulty  which  may  rise  in  his  way.  To  have  no  aim  or 
object  is,  in  the  last  degree,  deleterious  to  effectual  progress.  It 
leads  to  a  listiess,  now-and-then,  this-and-that  style  of  work, 
which  is  next  to  useless.  Keep  your  eye  steadily  on  the  goal  to 
be  reached,  and  work  earnestly  and  unflinchingly  for  it.  Cross- 
examine  and  test  yourself  in  every  point  until  nothing  neceasary 
to  be  learnt  is  left  unknown.  Ultimate  success  may  then  be 
almost  guaranteed,  and  when  your  nomination  comes  you  fod 
ready,  to  a  certain  extent.  That  is  to  say,  you  have  all  tke 
required  knowledge  in  your  head.  The  difficulty  is  to  bring  that 
knowledge  to  your  fingerrends,  ready  to  be  transferred  to  paper. 
As  a  help  in  this  respect,  it  would  be  advisable  for  almost  eveiy 
candidate  to  select  one  of  the  later  days  submitted  to  his  choice, 
on  which  to  "  go  up,"  in  order  to  be  able  to  repair  at  once  to 
town — London,  Edmburgh,  or  Dublin,  as  the  case  may  be— *for  a 
short  grind  with  one  of  the  numerous  "  coaches  "  which  abound 
in  those  cities,  all  of  whom  are  more  or  less  competent,  and  who 
possess  a  happy  knack  of  concentrating  all  your  knowledge  into 
one  focus,  and  that  in  a  very  short  time.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to 
imagine  that  these  men  can  impart  an  extraordinary  amount  of 
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knowledge  to  a  student  in  a  given  period.  ^This  they  can  do  in 
bnt  a  small  measure.  Their  forte  lies  in  rooting  ont  of  odd  comers 
of  the  brain  all  the  msty  bits  of  nsefiil  information,  and  polishing 
them  np,  preparatory  to  arranging  them  side  by  side,  in  admirable 
order,  within  call. 

Thus  mnoh  for  preparation.  To  return  : — You  have  "  coached," 
and  the  day  of  trial  approaches,  but  let  not  this  alarm  you.  Bear 
constantly  in  mind  that  others  have  passed  before  you.  Emulation 
is  a  great  assistant,  and  the  feeling  that  predecessors  have  accom- 
plished the  same  feat,  considerably  lessens  our  misgivings  when 
about  to  encounter  any  severe  trial.  It  is  bad,  however,  to  dwell 
too  much  on  the  subject  as  the  time  draws  near ;  but  whenever 
your  thoughts  do  revert  to  it,  let  them  be  on  the  bright  side.  Do 
not  be  thinking  what  you  will  do  if  you  fail ;  rather  consider 
what  will  be  the  result  of  your  passing.  Or,  better  still,  do  not 
look  beyond  the  examination  at  all. 

It  is  not  advisable  to  work  very  hard  on  the  day  immediately 
preceding  the  one :  sufficient  to  avert  your  thoughts  from  it  is 
requisite,  but  no  more.  On  the  morning  of  the  day,  if  possible, 
dismise  the  subject  entirely  from  your  mind,  as  though  no  such 
event  were  about  to  t^e  place.  Be  in  good  time  at  the  appointed 
place  ;  for  *'  coming  in  hot "  incapacitates  you  for  cool  and 
gteady  work.  Avoid  speaking  to,  or  even  looking  at  any  one  : 
to  see  others  nervous  may  tend  to  impart  their  uneasiness 
to  you. 

No  "  manuscripts  or  printed  matter  "  are  allowed  in  the  room. 
The  reason  is  obvious.  But  blank  paper  there  is  in  abundance, 
and  to  be  had  for  the  asking,  likewise  i>ens  of  all  sorts,  ink,  &c. 
The  time  given  for  each  paper  set  is  enough,  but  not  too  much. 
There  is  no  need  of  hurry,  but  every  necessity  for  steady  occupa- 
tion. The  examiners  are  always  ready  to  furnish  every  desired 
information — such,  at  least,  as  does  not  concern  the  work  expected 
to  be  done  by  the  candidate.  Candidates  are  warned  that  if  they 
"  leave  a  paper,  they  cannot  return  to  it." 

According  to  the  number  of  persons  examined,  so  long  is  the 
time  which  elapses  between  the  examination  and  the  making 
known  the  result,  varying  between  two  and  seven  weeks.  Those 
who  are  unfortunately  "  plucked  "  are  generally  informed  in  what 
subjects  they  have  failed  to  satisfy  the  examiners,  at  the  same 
time  that  they  are  told  that  they  cannot  appear  for  re-examina- 
tion under  three  months.  But  this  rule  appears  subject  to  slight 
alterations,  according,  probably,  to  the 'interest  at  the  command  of 
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tho  rejected  candidate.  It  most,  however,  be  recollected,  that  for 
every  fresh  examination  a  fresh  nomination  is  required. 

Bat  on  the  other  and  more  agreeable  hand,  if  jou  pass,  the 
same  note  which  conveys  the  pleasant  intelligence  informs  yoa 
that  you  will  in  due  tune  receive  a  nomination  to  compete  for 
such  or  such  a  vacancy,  which  nomination  will  be  a  timely  notice 
of  the  examination.  This  time  you  have  no  choice  of  days,  but 
are  still  told  what  subjects,  in  addition  to  those  you  have  alreadj 
passed  in,  you  will  have  to  compete  in.  On  an  average  three 
persons  are  called  up  to  compete  for  a  single  vacancy,  the  firsts  of 
course,  obtaining  it.  The  place  which  a  candidate  has  taken  in 
the  list  is  notified  to  him  pretty  early,  when,  if  he  has  obtained  a 
situation,  he  is  directed  to  present  himself  on  such  a  date  to  the 
government  surgical  inspector,  in  order  to  undergo  a  medical 
inspection.  If  this  is  satisfactory,  he  is  forthwith  installed  in 
his  office,  for  a  six  months'  probation,  at  the  expiration  of  which 
time  he  is  permanently  established  in  the  Service. 

But  besides  the  compulsory  examinations,  there  are  "  voluntary^ 
ones.  That  is  to  say,  a  candidate  who  has  passed  the  compulsory 
ones,  is  at  liberty  to  offer  himself  for  examination  in  any  branch 
of  study  whatever  to  which  he  may  have  devoted  his  attention. 
If  his  knowledge  in  it  or  them  is  found  to  be  useful,  he  receives 
an  honorary  certificate,  mentioning  the  subjects  and  the  relative 
degrees  of  proficiency  in  each  which  the  candidate  has  shown. 
These  certificates  are  often  of  use  in  removing  from  one  office  to 
another. 

Many  books  are  published  on  the  Civil  Service,  but  as  the 
regulations,  <&c.,  of  the  system  are  constantly  changing,  or  subject 
to  change,  the  only  authentic  sources  of  information  on  the  subject 
are  the  annual  "  Reports  of  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners.*'* 

Much  might  be  said  in  praise  of  the  Civil  Service  as  a  profes- 
sion, and  much  valuable  information  be  given  to  those  already  in 
it ;  but  the  object  of  this  paper  is  only  to  direct  candidates  on 
their  way  through  the  ordeal  of  examination.  As  this  has,  to  a 
certain  extent,  been  done — sufficiL  T.  S.  B. 


*  Published  by  Eyro  &  Spottiswoode.    Sale  Office^  House  of  Lords.    Fries 
(for  last  one)  Ss.  3d. 
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"ALL  IS  NOT  GOLD  THAT  GLITTERS/' 

We  could  fancy  an  exclamation  somewhat  like  the  following 
coming  from  some  boys  on  their  reading  the  title  of  this  paper : — 
**  This  might  do  well  enongh  for  a  bankers'  magazine  or  something 
of  that  sort,  bnt  it  is  exceedingly  ont  of  place  in  a  magazine  for 
boys,  who  deal  mostly  in  copper,  seldom  in  silver,  and  never  in 
gold!"  And  so  it  would,  if  we  proceeded  to  warn  them  against 
counterfeit  sovereigns.  As  proverbs,  however,  are  generally  inter- 
preted figuratively  and  not  literally,  we  think  it  may  do  some  good 
even  in  a  magazine  for  boys. 

Let  real  gold  then  represent  something  real  possessed,  and  the 
glittering  substance  only  something  boasted  of  without  actual  pos- 
session. For  instance,  if  you  ask  a  boy  if  he  has  read  much,  he 
answers,  "  Oh,  I  am  a  great  reader !  I  spend  every  spare  moment 
in  reading."  You  believe  what  he  says,  and  for  a  time  look  up  to 
him  as  a  marvel  of  learning.  He  never  has  any  questions  to 
ask,  as  you  have,  and  you  think  he  must  know  a  great  deal  more 
than  you  do ;  whereas  the  reason  of  his  asking  no  question  is,  that 
he  is  afraid  of  showing  his  ignorance.  By-and-bye,  notwithstand- 
ing his  caution,  it  comes  out  that  he  does  not  know  the  commonest 
things.  The  pretended  bookworm  turns  out  to  be  an  impostor, 
and  all  the  spare  moments  that  he  spent  in  reading  were  those 
that  remained  after  employments  more  congenial  to  his  shallow 
mind.  Many  more  examples  of  this  might  be  given.  Suppose  a 
boy  speaks  much  about  exploits  that  he  has  made  and  risks  that 
he  has  run,  you  take  him  for  a  hero.  Afterwards  it  turns  out 
that  there  is  but  a  small  amount  of  truth  in  what  he  says,  and  a 
great  deal  of  what  is  false  exaggerated.  He  tells  of  a  hairbreadth 
escape  from  a  wild  bull,  when  the  animal  had  not  the  slightest 
intention  of  hurting  him,  and  was  a  very  harmless  one ;  but  his 
cowardice  wrought  upon  his  imagination,  and  he  fancied  he  had 
made  a  narrow  escape.  Or  perhaps  he  speaks  about  his  father's 
carriage  and  horses,  and  he  is  rather  taken  aback  when  the  old 
mare  turns  the  comer  of  the  street  drawing  the  gig,  and  lets  out 
the  true  state  of  matters. 

Our  object  in  thus  exposing  the  faults  of  a  class  of  boys  by 
no  means  uncommon  in  our  schools  is  twofold — firstly,  to  warn 
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unsTLspicions  boys  against  them ;  and,  secondly,  to  warn  tliem 
against  themselves.  Do  not,  we  would  say  to  the  first,  be  deceiTed 
by  the  outward  appearance  or  profession.  Gold,  you  know,  requires 
first  to  be  tried  in  various  ways  before  it  pass  current.  Let  the 
statements  of  these  boys  go  through  the  same  ordeal,  before  you 
believe  anything  they  say.  And  to  the  second  we  would  say, 
beware  of  letting  a  habit  of  exaggerating  and  colouring  the  truth, 
grow  upon  you,  till  the  little  truUi  that  was  once  in  you  be  first 
hidden  and  then  totally  extinguished  by  the  false,  and  you  become  a 
confirmed  liar — one  of  those  of  whom  it  is  said  that  they  ^  wax 
worse,  deceiving  and  being  deceived."  Yxbitas. 


SUMMEE. 

O  COME,  bright  summer,  and  with  genial  heat. 

Light  on  the  earth  and  every  joy  complete ; 

Make  every  plain,  make  every  mount^  smile. 

And  crown  with  grace  Britannia's  glowing  isle. 

Ye  lovely  plants,  ye  spicy  blossoms  rise. 

Ye  gentle  breezes,  follow  firom  the  skies  ! 

Ye  lovely  songsters,  flock  firom  every  dime ! 

O  haste  to  bless  our  glorious  summer  time. 

For  now  no  wint'ry  storms  make  dark  the  day. 

And  the  cold  snow  is  melted  all  away ; 

The  chilling  blasts  give  place  to  genial  showers. 

And  the  fierce  hail  to  fidl-blown  buds  and  flowers. 

Now  the  rich  flowrets  blush  on  every  hill. 

Clothe  the  wide  plain,  and  fringe  the  murm'ring  rill. 

Here  the  bright  orchis  lifts  aloft  its  head. 

And  there  wild  roses  o'er  the  meadows  spread. 

These  and  a  thousand  more  the  full  earth  yields. 

Which  clothe  the  mountains  and  adorn  the  fields. 

The  sun's  bright  face  spreads  glowing  rays  from  high. 

Smiles  on  the  earth,  and  brightens  all  the  sky ; 

At  his  approach  the  night  bursts  into  day. 

The  lovely  blossoms  see  him  and  obey : 

The  opening  buds  their  pearly  flowers  expand, 

Which  smiling  seem  to  gladden  all  the  land. 
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Now  evening  comes  in  calmness  all  array'd. 
And  o'er  the  earth  extends  her  dewy  shade ; 
The  snn  perceives  her,  and  his  bright'ning  rays 
Sink  in  tiie  West,  and  then  withdraw  their  blaze. 
A  death-like  stillness  spreads  its  influence  round, 
The  air  is  hnshed,  nnbroken  by  a  sonnd. 
The  woods  lie  silent,  and  the  leafy  trees 
Yield  to  the  calm,  nor  wabt  the  gentle  breeze. 
Then  in  the  sky  the  moon  shines  fxdl  and  bright. 
And  sheds  upon  the  earth  her  radiant  light ; 
The  trembling  shadows  on  the  waters  dance, 
And  the  lake  brightens  as  the  rays  advance. 
The  shining  stars  their  bright  assistance  lend. 
Whilst  to  the  earth  their  glimmering  rays  descend ; 
A  thousand  beauties  cover  every  place, 
And  the  night  teems  with  majesty  and  grace. 

Such,  such  is  Summer  as  she  treads  the  earth. 
And  bids  the  world  give  every  blessing  birth ; 
Breathes  on  the  meadows  with  her  fragrant  breeze. 
Spreads  the  gay  flowers,  and  clothes  the  branching  trees. 

Collins. 


ALEXANDEA. 

Hail,  beauteous  Princess,  to  the  Land  of  the  Free, 

To  the  land  of  the  brave. 

Where  ne'er  was  a  slave ; 
Fair  Northern  Star  we  welcome  thee  ! 

On  thee  a  whole  nation  most  joyfully  smile — 

Most  gladly  see  thee  descend, 

Betro^ed  of  the  Nation's  Friend, 
On  our  dear  and  well-loved  sea-girt  Isle. 

Again  and  again  the  bells  merrily  ring, 

For  the  Princess  of  the  Dane 

Gomes  over  the  main. 
The  happy  bride  of  our  future  Eing*  E.  P.  H. 
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ON  THE  BATTLE  OP  THE  STANDARD. 

Bound  the  British  Standard  stood 

The  English  hand  in  hand ; 
They  swore  to  conquer,  or  to  die 

For  their  monarch  and  their  land. 

The  Scots  msh'd  oif  with  thrilling  shouts. 

And  drove  back  the  English  van. 
But  round  the  Banners  of  the  Saints 

Stood  firm  each  Englishman. 

Two  hours  the  Scottish  swordsmen  strove 

To  win  the  victory ; 
But  all  their  efforts  were  in  vain — 

They  were  constrained  to  fly. 

And  the  dragon  flag  of  Scotland — 

Bloodstained,  drooping,  torn — 
"Was  hurried  quickly  from  the  field. 

With  all  its  beauty  gone. 

And  of  that  gallant  army 

Which  had  marched  beneath  its  fold, 

More  than  twelve  thousand  men  lay  dead — 
Yaliant,  brave,  and  bold. 

William  Hodgetts. 


ON  HEARING  THE  SOUND  OF  A  PIANO  ABROAD 
THE  FIRST  TIME  FOR  MANY  YEARS. 

0,  sweetest  sounds,  I  little  thought, 

As  thzough  the  bush  I  roamed. 
That  pleasure  was  so  near  me  brought 

In  this  wild  Southern  home. 
I've  often  thought,  as  day  declined. 

And  stars  in  splendour  shone. 
Of  the  many  comforts  that  I  left  behind, 

To  brave  the  world  alone. 
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Laden  with  balm, 
A  Bootliiiig  calm 
It  sends  throngli  every  feeling. 
Old  scenes,  old  sights,  and  old  delights, 

So  joyously  reyealing. 
Some  fayoarite  song,  some  snatch  of  melody 

Wakes  an  old  joy  that  long  had  lain  at  rest ; 
The  heart  that  erst  had  been  so  dry,  r 

Bathes  in  the  sound,  and  makes  the  song  its  guest. 

T. 


-•o«- 


TO    A    GAROTTER. 

You  daring  garotter, 

'Mongst  byeways  you  potter, 
And  rob  honest  folks,  from  the  lord  to  the  cotter : 

You  mock  law,  and  flout  law. 

You  care  naught  about  law, 
Till  the  long  and  the  short  of  it  is,  you're  an  outlaw  ! 

You  treat  us  despitefully. 

You  maul  us  delightfully ! 
Onr  watches  and  purses  you  take,  though  ours  rightfully ; 

And  gold — now  I  think  of  it — 

You  do  know  the  chink  of  it ; 
Perfection  in  thai  matter — ^you're  surely  the  pink  of  it ! 

When  you  first  were  convicted. 

What  shame  was  depicted 
In  your  face ; — but  set  free  (to  erime  soon  addicted), 

'Grainst  shame  you  kept  guard,  and 

In  time  grew  so  hardened — 
It  seem'd  you  had  grown  all  the  worse  for  being  pardon'd ! 

Oh,  don't  you  remember 

One  night  in  December, 

When  your  mother  lay  slowly  dying,  as  an  ember — 
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l?ow  fading,  now  glowing, 
Bnt  still  fainter  growing — 
And  she  prayed  she  might  meet  70a  whither  she  was  going  ? 

That  loaded  stick — ^bum  it ! 

To  ashes  quick  turn  it ; — 
Your  past  life  consider,  repent  it,  and  mourn  it ! 

'Grainst  crime  fight  victoriously ; 

Live  well,  though  laboriously ; 
Die  honest  and  sdfe,  man !  and  then  you*ll  die  gloriously. 

Henbt  Gr.  HUXT. 


-•o^ 


CHARADES. 

I. 

Quoth  old  King  Coal, 
Who  was  a  dry  old  soul. 
To  one  of  his  courtiers  three, 
€ro  bring  a  bottle  of  my  first, 
And  sup  any  if  thou  durst, 
For  it  Tl  be  worse  for  thee. 
And  to  another  my  second  fetch ; 
If  thou  dost  break  it  I  will  stretch 
Thy  body  on  the  nearest  tree. 
When  both  had  their  errand  done, 
Saith  he  unto  the  other  one, 
Pour  out  the  first  for  me. 
Now  he  was  a  jolly  old  soul 
As  ever  you  did  see ; 
Unto  his  lips  he  raised  my  whole, 
And  a  jolly  good  drink  had  he. 

T.  A.  Moss. 

ir. 

My  first  is  grain. 

My  second  is  my  first  in  a  different  state. 

My  whole  is  found  among  my  first. 
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m. 

By  the  assistance  of  my  first 

A  queen  of  fame  and  pride 
In  deep  despair  and  misery 

Committed  suicide. 

What  Moses  was  when  he  struck  the  rocl: 

On  the  desert's  arid  plain ; 
What  John  was,  Cha/rta  having  signed, 

My  second  does  explain. 

My  whole  a  letter  is  that  oft 

From  Cockneys  gets  abuse. 
Now,  if  my  name  you  do  not  find, 

You  surely  are  a  goose. 

EOSTALD   StUABT. 


IV. 


My  first  in  solemn  pomp  appears 

A  messenger  of  woe, 
And  wakens  sympathetic  tears 

For  reason  sunk  so  low. 
!N'ow  change  the  scene ;  again  it  comes 

'Mid  merriment  and  glee, 
With  clang  of  trumpet,  sound  of  drum. 

To  grace  a  pageantry. 
With  drooping  banner,  sable  plume. 

Proclaiming  it  a  bier, 
It  comes  amid  a  nation's  gloom 

To  claim  a  nation's  tear. 
My  second  an  endearing  name, 

Though  often  found  a  pest, 
Awakes  afiection's  glowing  flame 

Within  the  doating  breast. 
My  whole  in  various  colours  wrought 

Of  various  form  and  size. 
With  warmth,  or  taste,  or  splendour  fraught. 

In  cot  or  palace  lies. 

Jane  P — 
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V. 


Ned  axgaed  long,  but  Will  replied 

He  wonld  sole  master  be ; 
And  no  one  with  his  name  allied 

Mj  first  sbonld  ever  see. 

**  I  bate  the  world,"  Matilda  said, — 

"  Its  praises  and  its  Ufune  ;'* 
So,  silly,  nnreflecting  maid, 

My  second  sbe  became. 

«  Hurrah  !"  "  hurrah !"  my  third  is  heard. 
And  forth  from  court  and  street 

They  run — a  noisy,  shouting  herd, — 
A  puppet-show  to  greet. 

Greorge  called  his  little  cousin  "  Goose," 

And  her  good  temper  stole. 
Because  she  said  it  was  no  use 

To  try  to  giiess  my  whole. 

Jane  P- 


-•o^ 


REBUS. 

Cut  off  my  head  and  anger  you  bdiold  ; 

Cut  off  my  tail  and  I  become  a  tree ; 
Entire,  I  am  a  firiend  to  young  and  old. 

And  in  all  climates  they  may  meet  with  me. 

Jane  P 
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A  Tow  in  TarianloMd.   By  Ovthbibt  BsiaB.  Bcntiay. 

The  most  unenviable  <oif  all  Ktemy  repaMions  is  tliat  of  a 
funny  writer ;  for  not  only  is  it  the  mat^,  diScQlt  to  enrtain,  hut 
the  pnfoLic  expect  the  4Mither  to  be  witiyjiod  say  sharp  things  in 
every  eompoeition  he  may  ehoose  to  pnUish.  No  man  has  more 
reason  to  feel  this  important  fact  than  our  present  lavthor;  £ur, 
let  him  write  reminiscences  of  his  tours,  let  him  edit  motlej  and 
medley  books,  his  name  will  always  be  associated  with  Verdant 
Green,  and  the  public  w!ll  always  consider  him  as  a  votary  of  the 
comic  muse. 

That  this  style  of  writing  is  more  akin  to  his  taste  than  the 
serious  is  amply  shown  in  the  second  chapter  of  the  present  book, 
wherein  he  describes  his  journey  to  Glasgow,  and  takes  the  oppor- 
tunity of  telling  us  on  every  page  how  quickly  one  can  travel 
now-a-days ;  of  making  original. remarks  about  a  man  keeping tJie 
Times  for  an  hour  and  then  saying  that  there  is  nothing  in  it ; 
and  such  a  joke  as  argumenium  ad  pocketwm,  and  others  of  the 
same  nature.  Now,  having  ourselves  lately  returned  from,  ihoae 
same  regions  which  Cuthbert  Beds  has  visited,  we  must  caniHcHy 
confess  that  we  have  felt  very  much  disappointed  with  his  book. 
Why  he  should  take  77  pages  to  describiB  Glasgow — a  dty  in 
which  tourists  usually  stay  about  an  hour, — and  why  two  whole 
chapters  are  occupied  with  the  story  of  Buins*s  ^ig**V^ 
Mary,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive.  Tourists  get  tired  of  heariug 
about  the  historical  recollections  of  a  place,  and  do  not  enjoy  the 
perusal  of  a  guide-book  which,  instead  of  describing  the  plaoea 
in  their  present  condition,  g;ives  long  accounts  of  events  that 
happened  in  them  many  years  since.  One  more  fault  we  have  to 
find  with  the  author,  and  we  have  done.  Why  did  he  visit 
Abbotsford  and  Melrose,  and  not  complete  his  pilgrimage  to  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  memory  by  going  to  Dryburgh  Abbey,  where  the 
great  novelist  was  boned?  The  distance  is  only  about  four  miles 
from  Mdrose,  and  the  ruined  abbey  is  a  sight  weU  worth  jonmeying 
that  distance  to  behold. 


C^e  SiAstribtrs*  €tam, 

KEEP  CLBAE  OP  THE  "  TWISTBBS." 

■01     ' 

Many  yeaniiiiee,  when Torgiag  towaards  manhood,  I  was  inyited 
by  a  friend  who  owned  a  email  jacht  to  go  with  hhn  for  a  week's 
cniiae  along  the  ooaet  of  one  of  the  eastern  oonntieB.  As  the 
yacht  was  only  twenty  tons,  or  thereabonts,  my  friend,  an 
energetic  and  good  sort  of  fellow,  always  ready  to  pull  and  haal 
(and  if  necessary  pay  out  grog),  generally  handled  tiie  boat  him- 
self^ with  the  assistance  of  one  man,  but  if  he  went  fax  oatside, 
or  "  edged  off,"  as  he  need  to  call  it,  for  two  or  three  days,  then 
he  shipped  an  extra  hand.  On  this  partionlar  occasion  tilie  man 
who  nsnally  looked  after  his  boat  and  sailed  with  him  was  laid 
up  with  rheumatism,  and  after  making  sundry  inquiries  at  the 
pubUe-house  on  the  quay  of  the  haarbour  he  picked  up  two  men — 
an  old  man  named  Peter  Buss,  who  was  to  act  as  skipper,  and 
a  young  man  named  Jem  Stort. 

Buss  had  been  all  over  the  world,  «nd  boasted  that  he  could 
« take  a  craft  anywhere  and  in  any  weather."  Stort  had  been  a 
Barking  fidieiman,  and  simply  said  he  hoped  he  should  do  the 
duty  he  had  shipped  for.  Whilst  the  two  were  getting  the  craft 
ready  to  weigh,  Jack  Kennett  and  I  went  into  the  aforesaid 
"  public  "  to  lay  in  a  sea  s^odk  of  drinkables.  Boys  at  that  time 
of  day  didn't  know  so  much  about  air-pumps  and  the  gorilla  as 
they  do  now,  and  though  I  was  seventeen  years  of  age  and  stood 
five  feet  nine,  I  felt  rather  shy  in  the  aockAsj  of  men.  The  "  public  " 
was  kept  by  a  retired  captain  of  a  coasting  vessel,  wbo  had  years 
ago  been  a  constant  trader  from  our  port  to  the  North  for  coals. 

In  the  morning  he  always  wore  in  his  bar  a  round  hat,  being, 
as  he  informed  us,  ready  for  anything  that  might  turn  up,  but 
after  two  o'clock  he  dressed  himself. 

l^iis  dressing,  as  we  were  witnesses  of  it,  consisted  in  having 
a  round  turn  at  the  pump  with  soap  and  a  ooarse  towel,  and  the 
substitution  of  a  cap  for  the  aforesaid  round  hat ;  and  if  anybody 
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had  told  old  Captain  Groodall  that  he  was  not  then  dressed,  he'd 
have  "  canght  a  lobster  bj  the  claws." 

Whilst  we  were  waiting  in  the  bar  I  noticed  the  cnstomers  who 
came  in  g^ve  a  short  nod  to  old  Goodall,  and  then  helped  them- 
selves to  what  they  fancied.    Some  of  them  dropped  monej  into 
the  till,  and  some,  when  they  had  filled,  gave  another  nod  to  old 
Goodall ;  when  this  happened  old  Groodall  would  nod  to  his  wife, 
who  nodded  in  retnm,  and  then  made  a  mark  with  a  piece  of 
chalk  on  a  slate  behind  the  door.     Jack  insisted  on  my  having 
a  glass  of  grog  "  to  brace  up  my  sea  legs,"  and  as  I  listened  to 
one  tale  after  another  from  the  company  in  the  bar,  how  the 
VeracUy  had  dragged  her  anchors  and  gone  ashore  in  "  Whole- 
some Bay,"  and  the  All  Seretw  had  been  towed  in  a  derelict  by 
two  smacks,  I  began  to  grow  warm  on  nautical  topics,  and  fancied 
myself  a  sailor  already.    In  the  middle  of  one  of  these  tales  Peter 
Buss  came  in  to  say  the  boat  was  ready.     Old  Goodall  intimated 
by  a  jerk  of  his  head  that  he  had  received  the  intelligence,  and 
communicated  it  to  us.     Jack  Kennett  was  on  his  legs  in  a 
moment,  and  brushed  passed  old  Buss  almost  before  he  saw  him. 
I  followed  closely,  and  as  I  passed  heard  Goodall  say  to  Buss, 
**  Don't  mop  too  much,  and  keep  clear  of  the  Twisters."     This 
was  quite  unintelligible  to  me,  for  I  thought  that  a  sailor  could 
not  be  too  clean,  and  what  the  "  Twisters  "  meant  I  could  not 
imagine.     Outside  the  "  public  "  I  heard  Jack's  cheerful  Toioe, 
"  Come  along,  old  fellow,  the  tide  has  made  its  mark."     As  soon 
as  we  reached  the  Flora,  Jack  jumped  on  board ;  the  canvas  was 
soon  hoisted,  and  away  we  went  with  a  flowing  sheet  before  a  smart 
breeze  from  the  west.    It  was  one  of  those  evenings  in  June  after 
a  hot  day,  when  the  veriest  landsman  that  ever  breathed  would 
have  been  compelled*  to  own  he  liked  the  water.    The  sultry  heat 
of  the  day  had  given  way  to  a  refres]|png  temperature,  and  as  the 
light  wind  came  along,  just  kissing  the  water,  it  seemed  to  bring 
with  it  new  life.     The  absence  of  the  "  hum  of  men,"  the  feeiing 
that  we  were  alone,  as  the  width  of  the  estuary  increased  and 
the  shores  became  gradually  more  and  more  indistinct,  and  the 
entire  tranquillity  of  the  scene,  impressed  me  with  a  kind  of  mys- 
terious yet  pleasant  awe.      In  the  midst  of  one  of  these  reveries 
I  fancied  I  saw  something  dark  on  the  water,  and  presently  a 
gruff  voice  sung  out,  "  Is  that  you,  Peter  P  "     '*  Ay,  ay,  male." 
*' Where  are  you  bound  to  P  "  *'  Oh,  down  along  the  coast,  perhaps 
as  far  as  Cringley  Harbour."     "  Well,  then,  keep  dear  of  the 
Twisters." 
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,  Here  were  these  "  TwisterB "  coming  up  again,  and  I  was 
about  to  ask  Jack  Kennett  what  they  were,  whether  a  family 
of  that  name  who  had  a  gmdge  against  old  Bnss,  or  whether  it 
was  a  cant  phrase  for  the  Gnstom-honse  officer,  when  Stort,  who 
was  before  the  mast  tending  the  head  sails,  without  saying 
a  word  tamed  his  face  aft,  and  pointed  upwards.  The 
appearance  of  the  sky  was  certainly  remarkable :  the  wind  had 
died  away  since  we  started,  and  it  was  comparatively  calm ;  yet 
little  clouds  kept  moving  about  firat  one  way  and  then  another  in 
a  most  extraordinary  manner.  Sometimes  two  or  three  would 
get  together,  and  then  one  would  bolt  away  to  fetch  a  fourth,  as 
if  anxious  to  obtain  his  opinion  on  the  topic  of  conversation,  and 
then  the  whole  would  lay  their  heads  together,  form  one  large 
mass,  and  make  a  show  of  attacking  a  heap  of  little  clouds 
banked  up  together  to  windward.  Jack  Kennett  and  Stort  stood 
looking  for  a  little  time,  and  the  words  "  very  dirty  indeed,  sir," 
just  reached  me  from  the  latter.  Soon  after  we  brought  up  inside 
the  bar,  and  as  the  daylight  had  not  yet  gone.  Jack,  Stort,  and  I 
went  ashore  in  the  small  boat,  and  amused  ourselves  for  an  hour 
rambling  on  the  shingle  and  watching  the  vessels  in  the  offing. 
We  then  went  on  board.  Jack  and^Stort  seemed  very  early  birds, 
and  soon  turned  in,  but  Peter  and  I  sat  up  chatting,  and  I  gave 
him  a  glass  of  brandy-and-water  «nd  a  dgar.  He  seemed  very 
anxious  to  impress  me  with  the  notion  that  he  was  a  veiy  good 
man ;  and  in  his  conversation  spliced  passages  from  Holy  Writ 
and  the  Prayer  Book  in  a  most  extraordinary  manner,  under  the 
impression,  apparently,  that  they  formed  one  beautiful  biblical 
sentence.  I  noticed,  however,  that  his  voice  was  somewhat  thick, 
and  his  ideas  by  no  means  clear,  but  on  the  contrary  very  hazy 
and  undefined,  and  when  he  said  he*d  go  to  bed,  and  "  please 
Providence  "  he'd  turn  out  early  in  the  morning,  I  thought  him 
a  deceitful  old  hypocrite.  We  got  under  weigh  at  daybreak^ 
bound  for  Cringley  Harbour,  about  forty  miles  down  the  coast, 
the  wind  enabling  us  barely  to  lay  our  course  close-hauled.  There 
was  a  fresh  breeze,  and  as  the  sky,  according  to  Stort,  **  worked,"* 
we  had  one  reef  in  our  mainsail  and  the  second  jib.  Jack  said 
the  wind  was  '*  pu%,"  but  as  the  Flora  was  a  good  sea-boat  he 
saw  no  fear  of  reaclung  the  harbour  even  if  it  freshened. 

Soon  after  we  started  we  determined  to  have  breakfast,'before 
we  got  well  out  to  sea,  and  Peter  went  below  to  make  the  coffee. 
We  thought  he  was  gone  a  most  outrageous  time,  and  Jack  at 
last  went  forward  and  peeped  down  the  forecastle  hatchway.     He 
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beokoned  me  to  come  to  bim,  and  there  lay  Peter  fast  asleep,  wit]| 
niB  nose  close  to  the  bare  of  the  fireplace.  We  soon  roased  him 
up,  and  Jack,  who  was  very  munispieions,  told  him  to  go  and  mind 
the  hebn  and  send  Stort  to  ns.  I  fancied  I  saw  a  pecnliar  ex- 
pression ia  old  Peter's  ^e,  ajul  that  he  did  not  walk  straight ;  bat 
as  the  boat  was  now  pitching  heayilj  I  thought  no  more  about  it. 
Stort  poured  oat  two  cups  df  o(^ee,  and  Ja^  sent  him  to  one  of 
the  lockers  for  a  bottle  of  brandy,  to  put  in,  as  he  said,  a  little 
"  French  cream,"  as  we  had  no  mOk. 

He  returned  almost  directly,  holding  the  bottleneck  downwards, 
and  said,  with  an  expression  of  disgust  and  contempt  which  I 
never  shall  forget, — 

'*  Bother  thkb  old  Tillain,  he's  been  and  gone  and  mopped  it 
aU  up." 

The  recollection  of  old  GoodaU's  ezhortatiott,  "  don't  mop  too 
much,"  flashed  across  me  at  onoe,  and  I  now  fully  oomprehended 
the  first  part  of  his  warning. 

At  this  juncture,  whilst  we  were  staring  at  each  other  in  utter 
astonishment,  the  boat  gave  a  sudden  lurch,  and  we  heard  the 
mainsail  go  over  with  a  tremendous  whack.  Jack  and  Stort  were 
on  deok  in  a  moment^  I  following  as  quickly  as  I  could ;  and  never 
ahall  I  forget  the  scene  presented. 

The  Flora  was  tearing  madly^  away  before  the  wind,  which  had 
increased  in  the  few  minotes  we  were  below  to  a  gale,  and  on  her 
deck  lay  old  Buss,  with  his  back  jammed  up  against  the  tillsr,  asd 
blood  flowing  in  torrents  from  a  severe  wound  in  his  head.  There 
ia  little  doubt  that  he  had  fallen  asleep  with  his  back  to  the  tiller, 
and  had  gradually  pushed  it  up  to  windward  till  he  had  turned 
the  boat's  head  round,  whan  the  boom  would  naturally  come  over. 
and  either  the  mainsheet  blocks  or  some  part  of  the  gear  had 
struck  him  a  heavy  Uow.  To  wh^  out  his  handkerchief^  bind  up 
the  wound,  and  put  him  below  was  with  Jack  the  work  of  a 
moment  only,  whilst  Stort  flew  to  the  helm,  gathered  in  the  main- 
sheet,  which  Buss  had  foolishly  slackened,  and  "  hove  her  too,"  to 
take  in  two  more  reefti  and  set  the  small  jib. 

How  &r  she  had  run  jBnom  her  coarse  befi>re  the  aoodent  hap- 
pened, we  scarcely  knew.  Jade  and  Stort  were  very  boay  pulliair 
and  hauling  here  and  there^  and  I  lay  down  on  the  deck  to  shift 
the  hefan  as  they  from  time  to  time  told  me,  the  sea  ooeasion^ly 
covering  us  with  spray.  I  was  not  aware  that  there  was  any 
danger,  and  was  moralking  in  my  own  mind  on  the  aeddoubwhith' 
had'  befallen  old  Buss,  and  wondering  if  he  would  get  over  it. 
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when  I  fancied  I  heard  a  staange  kind  ol  noise  under  onr  lee,  and 
looking  in  that  direction,  I  saw,  about  half  a  mile  ofP,  the  sea  in  a 
white  foam  breaking  np  into  the  air  in  heaps  of  angry  surf.  "Not 
wishing  to  distnrb  Stort,  who  was  busily  employed  in  reefing,  I 
lay  still  for  some  few  minntes  admiring  the  spectacle ;  but  as  soon 
as  things  were  made  snng,  I  said  to  Stort, — 

"  What's  that  broken  water  there  P  " 

"Why,  sir,"  heireplied,  "that's  the  Twisters." 

"  The  Twisters  P  "  I  said. 

"  Yes ;  wherever  you  see  the  water  curling  and  twisting  there's 
sand,  and  if  there's  one  there's  five  hundred  of  'em ;  and  if  we  don't 
weather  that  buoy  on  the  tale  of  the  biggest,  we're  as  good  as 
dead  men." 

The  second  part  of  old  Gk>odalFB  warning  now  appeared  plain 
to  me. 

Meanwhile  the  gale  increased  to  a  hurricane,  and,  good  boat 
as  she  was,  she  settled  down  so  fast  to  leeward,  towards  the  sands, 
that  it  became  almost  impossible  to  hope  she  would  go  to  wind- 
ward of  the  buoy.  In  this  extremity  Stort's  coolness  was 
remarkable.  Everything  that  good  seamanship  could  do  was  done ; 
but  it  soon  became  evident  that  we  must  tack,  or  we  should  be  on 
the  sands.  Stort,  who  was  at  the  helm,  watched  carefully  for  a 
smooth  sea  to  eflfect  this,  whilst  Jack  stood  forward  to  handle  the 
head  sails. 

"  Now,  sir,"  said  Stort,  "  stand  by  ready.     About ! " 

Down  went  the  helm,  and  up  came  the  head  of  the  Flora 
obediently  to  the  wind. 

"  She'll  do  it,  sir,"  cried  Stort  in  a  voice  of  exultation,  above 
the  hurricane. 

But,  aJas  1  he  had  scarcely  spoken,  when  a  violent  squall, 
heavier  than  any  one  preceding,  came  down  in  full  force  on  the 
litHe  craft  when  on  the  top  of  a  wave,  splitting  her  mainsail,  and  as 
she  fell  in  the  trough  of  the  sea  poor  Jack  Kennett  either  tumbled 
or  was  washed  overboard.  Fortunately,  being  a  lusty  fellow,  he 
kept  hold  of  the  jib-sheet,  which  he  had  in  his  hand,  and  scrambled 
on  board  again. 

"  Now,  sir,"  said  Stort,  "  be  sharp,  and  lower  the  peak.  We've* 
one  chance  yet." 

Away  we  went  before  the  gale,  head  on,  as  far  as  I  could  make 
out,  to  the  "  Twisters."  Jade  looked  at  Stort,  but  said  nothing. 
Stort  seemed  to  divine  what  passed  in  hia  mind,  and  beckoned  to 
him  to  oome  close  to  him,  for  the  wind  was  howling  and  whistling 
frightfully,  and  then  said  in  a  husky  tone, — 
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"  My  fatJier,  wHo  was  Jrowned  somewliercs  hereabouts,  in  a  gale 
^of  wind  from  the  N.N.E.,  from  the  vessel  foandering,  used  to  take 
me  to  sea  with  him  to  fish ;  and  once  we  were  caught,  just  as  we 
may  be  now,  and  nobody  with  us.  Says  my  father, '  Jim,  we  must 
run  for  the  "  Smuggler's  Gap ;"  '  and  if  you  look,  sir,  youll  see 
about  half  a  mile  to  the  s'nth'ard  of  the  buoy  a  spot  where  the 
spray  don't  fly  so  high  as  it  do  in  other  places.  Now,  that 
Bwa^way  ain't  above  twenty  feet  wide ;  and  to  look  at,  except  to 
them  as  knows  it,  there  ain't  no  difference  'twixt  that  and  the  'tother 
parts  of  the  sands.  Howsomever,  if  we  can  keep  her  head  dart 
afore  the  wind,  and  bring  that  high  tree  on  with  the  church,  we 
shall  go  in,  though  'twill  be  a  caulker." 

When  he  said  this  he  clewed  up  the  tack  of  the  mainsaO,  and 
had  the  foresail  lowered,  so  that  he  could  see  the  marks.  Jack 
was  very  quiet  and  I  was  rather  frightened  as  we  approached  tlie 
gut.  Not  a  word  was  said,  and  I  think  now  I  see  Stort's  anxious 
countenance — his  eyes  lit  up  with  the  excitement  of  the  danger, 
and  the  responsibility  he  was  assuming,  straining  every  nerve  to 
keep  the  boat  steady  and  prevent  her  broaching-to.  A  few  minutes 
before  we  reached  the  jaws  of  the  narrow  gut  he  passed  a  rope 
round  his  waist,  and  made  it  fast  to  the  main-sheet  hawse ;  and 
Jack,  who  never  lost  lus  nerve,  beckoned  me  close  to  him,  and 
with  a  spare  piece  of  line  fastened  us  both  to  the  mast. 

As  the  boat  approached  more  closely  to  the  dreaded  sands,  we 
no  longer  felt  the  long,  rolling  swell,  but  a  short,  jerking  motion, 
increasing  every  moment.  At  length,  driven  at  a  most  fearful 
rate  by  the  tremendous  force  of  the  heavy  gale  and  the  sharp  set 
of  the  tide,  we  rushed  with  an  awful  rapidity  into  the  gut.  The 
roar  of  the  waves,  as  they  broke  on  the  sands  in  mountains  of 
spray  and  foam,  sounded  frightfully.  Another  moment,  and  we 
were  in  darkness,  the  water  hissing  in  our  ears  and  apparently 
burying  us.  Baising  my  head  mechanically,  to  prevent  suffoca- 
tion, I  felt  we  were  rising ;  and  although  I  took  in  one  mouthful, 
which  nearly  choked  me,  the  altered  motion  of  the  boat  oonvinoed 
me  we  were  in  smoother  water.  Standing  up,  therefore,  dose  to 
the  mast,  I  found  I  could  get  my  head  above  water,  and  in  another 
second  the  Flora  had  righted  herself. 

The  first  object  which  I  saw  was  Stort  still  at  the  helm,  and 
directly  he  caught  sight  of  me  he  exclaimed, — 

'*  Thank  Heaven !  we're  safe,  sir !" 

We  ran  a  few  yards  further  in  the  channelt  and  there  Stort 
starboarded  his  helm,  and  brought  the  little  shin  to  an  anchor  in 
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smooth  water  behind  the  sands,  where  she  rode  safely  all  day,  and 
as  the  weather  moderated  towards  the  evening,  we  sailed  the  next 
morning  and  reached  Gringley  Bay  in  safety.  Old  Peter's  head 
didn't  seem  much  the  worse  for  the  blow,  and  dnriog  the  remainder 
of  the  week  we  made  him  an  involuntary  teetotaler. 

Since  then  I've  knocked  aboat  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and 
seen  a  gpreat  deal  of  men  and  manners,  but  whenever  I  see  a  man 
too  much  attached  to  the  bottle,  or  puffed  up  with  conceit,  I 
always  think  of  old  Goodall's  advice  to  Peter  Buss — "  Don't  mop 
too  much,  and  keep  clear  of  the  '  Twisters.' " 


-•o«- 


A    SEA    CHASE. 

Nevek,  oh !  never  before  had  I  been 

In  the  midst  of  a  battle  at  sea ; 
The  first  sea  fight  that  I  ever  had  seen, 

I  hope  that  the  last  it  won't  be. 

'Twas  just  six  o'clock  of  the  morning, 

When  the  look-out  a  sail  did  espy ; 
The  grey  mom  was  just  thinking  of  dawning. 

And  the  ruddy  sun  lighting  Ihe  sky. 

A  moment  before  we  were  saying 

That  into  cold  ice  we  were  turning ; 
At  the  thoughts  of  the  Frenchmen's  rough  paying. 

Our  iced  hearts  within  us  were  burning. 

Our  captain  was  soonion  the  deck, 

And  the  helm  he  quick  order'd  to  port;  ^ 

We  hoisted  a  red,  white,  and  blue  Union  Jack, 
And  went  scudding  away  to  the  sport. 

The  frigate  rejoiced  quite  as  much  as  did  we. 
At  the  prospect  that  opened  before  us ; 

She  leap'd  and  she  plunged  as  she  swept  thro'  the  fieu, 
And  full  swiftly  right  onward  she  bcre  us. 
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Jobn  Orapeand  aoon  spied  our  thzeai'niiig  motJongy 
His  heart  saak  witldn  him,  he  look'd  rather  blue ; 

He  experienced  some  of  those  main-land  emotioiis. 
Then  set  sail,  and  was  numing  awaj  ere  we  knew. 

He  scndded  awaj,  but  we  cared  not  a  straw ! 

If  their  ship  had  heels,  why  ours  had  too  ! 
And  if  he  thought  fit  for  a  time  to  withdraw, 

Why  couldn't  we  catch  him,  we  jackets  of  blue  ? 

The  French  ship  look'd  as  big,  ay  bigger,  than  we ; 

And  why  he  attempted  this  cut-and-run  race. 
Is  for  wiser  than  I  to  resolve  and  decree : 

That's  nothing !  I  know  that  we  settled  to  chase. 

Oh !  never,  oh  I  never  before  have  I  felt 

A  feeling  so  stirring  and  high. 
As  the  gunpowder  smoke  that  about  us  we  smelt. 

And  the  shot  that  amid  our  rigging  did  fly. 

The  spray  that  up  in  our  faces  was  dash'd. 
Gut  about  by  tiie  death-bringing  ball ; 

The  boom  of  the  cannon  that  i^ead  of  us  flash *d. 
And  the  shell  that  around  us  did  fall. 

No  nearer,  no  nearer,  no  nearer  sped  we, 

The  French  had  some  heels  if  arms  they  had  none : 

Thus  continued  the  race  right  over  the  sea* 
Till  the  sun  above  in  mid-heaven  now  shone. 

« 

Aft  our  brave  gallai\}i  captain  .then  call'd  us» 

To  give  us  a  bit  of  a  cheering  talk ; 
We  knew  thai  he'd  say  something  thrilling  and  high. 

And  our  hearts  jump'd  within  us  as  after  a  walk. 

'*  My  lads,"  he  b^^  in  a  cheery  voioei 

"  Don't  fear  that  that  ship  we  shan't  reach ; 

If  she  will  not  be  taken  at  sea,  my  brave  bojs. 
Why,  then  we  must  run  her  up  dry  on  ^e  beach. 
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"  And  althongh  she  may  be  a  little  Ht  bigger. 
Yet  80  well  I  know  jaj  brave  jackets  of  ULue, 

That  111  lay  down  mj  forfcime  ih&t  soon  we  shall  lig  her 
As  English,  ay  were  we  but  ever  so  few. 

"  Whistle,  my  boys,  for  a  little  more  breeze, 

And  wait  for  a  little  more  gale. 
And  then,  my  brave  lads,  as  we  shoot  o'er  the  seas, 

We*]!  see  who  are  the  first  that  11  faiL 


"  Whether  the  Monnseers  for  long  can.  withstand 
Our  boftrding  and  catting  on  every  quarter; 

They  may  be  very  brave  fellows  on  land. 

But,  bless  yon,  they're  nothing  at  all  upon  water. 


»» 


Oh !  full  were  our  hearts  of  a  burning  desire 

To  fight,  and  we  gave  three  such  thundering  cheers ; 

We  felt  as  if  all  our  souls  were  on  fire. 

And  the  timid  were  void  of  all  former  fears. 

We  whistled  and  whistled  for  a  little  more  breeze. 

And  we  waited  a  bit  for  the  gale ; 
Till  the  wind  blew  the  fresher  and  swept  o'er  the  seas. 

And  the  blast  fill'd  and  pufTd  out  the  saiL 

And  nearer,  and  nearer,  and  nearer  sped  we ; 

Our  shots  on  the  Frenchman  soon  told ;    • 
Our  frigate  went  bounding  along  o'er  the  sea ; 

The  distance  the  same  we  no  longer  do  hold. 

Oh  I  never,  oh !  never  before  have  I  been 

In  a  station  so  thriUiag  and  high, 
As  when  nearer,  and  nearer,  and  nearer  she's  seen. 

Till  at  last  she  appeared  to  be  nigh. 

We  came  near  astern  and  we  gave  her  a  shot. 
As  we  rounded  up  dose  to  her  quarter ; 

We  threw  out  our  grapnels  and  closely  we  fought. 
Till  the  ships  seeni'd  but  one  on  the  water. 
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Ev'rywliere  our  shots  were  beginning  to  tell. 
And  we  press'd,  oh !  so  doselj  upon  her, 

As  fiercely  we  both  fonght,  and  both  stmck  as  well ; 
She  struggled  for  freedom,  and  we  but  for  honour. 

Our  captain  called  us  then  on  to  the  board. 
With  voice  far  above  the  cannon's  loud  roar ; 

He  waved  his  true  sword  and  bravelj  he  show'd 
Us  how  we  must  strike,  as  he  ran  on  before. 

Oh !  never,  oh !  never  again  shall  I  see 

A  scene  that's  so  high  and  so  thrilling. 
One  short  moment  before,  and  we've  damber'd  aboard. 

And  soon  the  blood  of  the  foe  we  are  spilling. 

English  blood  and  Frenchmen's  blood  flow'd  rolling  on  together  ; 

English  dead  and  Frenchmen  dead  were  lying  side  by  side ; 
Englishmen  and  Frenchmen  were  mix'd  up  in  the  afiray. 

But  English  hearts  and  Frenchmen's  hearts  were  separated  wide. 

For  while  we  stood  on  calmly  and  coolly  faced  we  it. 

The  Frenchmen  onward  press'd  with  yell  and  noisome  shout ; 

And  though  for  long  they  kept  it  up,  yntii  spirit  and  with  strength. 
We  Englishmen,  we  gain'd  the  day,  and  they  were  put  to  rout. 

Yes,  they  are  put  to  rout,  my  boys ;  yes,  they  are  put  to  rout ; 

We've  gain'd  the  day,  my  jolly  lads ;  ha !  we  have  gain'd  the  day; 
And  now  we'll  cheer,  and  now  we'll  cheer,  and  now  well  cheer  and 
shout; 

For  conquerors  are  we,  my  boys,  and  conquer'd  men  are  they. 

Fbank  Nblsox. 


THE  MUTINEERS. 

I. 

"  On  !  on !  my  brave  and  faithfol  horse. 
Still  swifter  be  thy  rapid  course." 
And  o'er  the  ground  the  charger  flew. 
And  left  behind  the  sepoy  crew ; 
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But  still  along  at  lightning  speed 

The  rider  nrged  his  gallant  steed. 

**  On !  on !  make  bat  one  effort  more. 

And  then  onr  dangers  all  are  o'er." 

In  front  the  jnngle  vast  was  stretch'd, 

And  to  its  borders  they  had  reach'd. 

But  now  the  horseman  'gan  to  feel 

The  noble  steed  beneath  him  reel ; 

"No  more  that  pace  it  could  sustain, 

Ko  more  it  heeded  spur  or  rein ; 

But  wearied,  wounded,  sore  in  pain, 

It  dying  sank  upon  the  plain. 

Young  Graeme  sprang  lightly  to  the  ground. 

And  strove  to  make  it  rise. 

Alas  !  its  ears  could  hear  no  sound. 

And  glazing  were  its  eyes. 
Deem  not  that  Hector  Grrome  was  weak. 
Although  some  tears  coursed  down  his  cheek. 


n. 


When  GrTsame  within  the  jungle  stood, 
His  heart  o'erflow'd  with  gratitude ; 
And  to  his  lips  there  rose  a  prayer, 
God  thanking  for  His  watchful  care. 
But  scarcely  had  he  made  a  close, 
When  up  a  shout  beside  him  rose. 
So  dreadful  was  that  frantic  yell. 
It  seem'd  to  come  from  fiends  of  hell ; 
Bat  well  he  knew  the  impious  cheer 
Was  from  the  throat  of  mutineer. 
What  now  would  be  his  desp'rate  fate  ? 
He  turned  to  flee — it  was  too  late — 
For  dashing  from  amidst  the  trees. 
The  rebels  tried  young  Greeme  to  seize. 
The  villains  in  tiieir  fuiy  wild 
Spared  not  woman,  man,  nor  child. 
To  bam,  to  murder,  and  destroy. 
These  were  the  deeds  of  fell  sepoy. 
It  seem'd  as  for  some  hidden  use 
A  horde  of  demons  was  let  loose. 
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lU. 


He  boldly  faced  the  traitors  vile, 

And  His  good  sword  nnskeatlied  the  wliile. 

Bather  resolved  to  fall  in  fight 

Than  save  himself  by  dastsjd  flight. 

With  courage  worthy  of  his  name 

Fought  the  descendant  of  the  Grseme, 

For  when  the  blades  together  clash. 

His  brand  inflicted  many  a  gash. 

By  one  tremendous  cut  he  sped. 

He  split  the  foremost  foeman's  head ; 

But  shiver'd  by  the  migh^  stroke 

His  sword,  so  serviceable,  broke ; 

While  from  a  knife  thrust  in  his  side 

With  blood  his  uniform  was  dyed. 

The  wretches  closing  all  around 

Bore  him  fiercely  to  the  ground. 

Like  vultures  hasting  to  ^eir  prey 

They  gloated  o'er  him  as  he  lay ;  ' 

But  ere  they  gave  a  deadly  wound 

There  sudden  rose  a  warlike  sound. 

The  sepoys'  blood  runs  cold  with  fear. 

For  well  they  know  the  British  cheer ! 

And,  terror-struck,  they  disappear. 

Ronald  Stuakt. 


•••»- 


SUNRISE. 

See,  on  the  distant  hills  the  god  of  day 

Casts  the  first  glimpse  of  his  celeatial  ray. 

About  to  traverse  (ne'er  indeed  to  halt) 

The  wide  expanse  of  Heaven's  etheteal  vault ! 

See,  there  the  blurii  on  yonder  reddening  skies 

Imparts  a  longing  to  my  weary  eyes. 

Till  in  one  glorious  burst  of  radiant  blase 

The  God  of  Gladness  bursts  upon  our  gaae, 

Dispersing^  in  the  flood  of  morning  lig^t 

The  fleeting  shadows  of  the  gloomy  night  I         £.  p. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL    REBUSES. 

I. 

1.  The  most  easterly  town  in  England. 

2.  A  lake  in  Persia. 

3.  A  river  in  the  north  of  Rossia. 

4.  A  county  in  England. 

5.  One  of  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

6.  A  river  in  Scotland. 

The  initials  of  the  preceding  names,  when  found,  make  the 
name  of  a  chief  town  in  England ;  the  finals  the  river  on  which 
it  stands. 

n. 

1.  A  river  in  Spain. 

2.  A  town  in  France. 
8.    A  town  in  Scotiand. 

4.  A  river  in  the  south  of  England. 

5.  A  town  in  Denmark. 

6.  A  river  in  Persia. 

The  initials  of  the  preceding  names  make  a  country  of  Europe, 
the  finals  its  chief  town. 


CHARADES. 
I. 

My  first  a  union  close  doth  signify ; 

My  second  oft  is  used  to  help  the  eye ; 

My  third  may  pass  for  something  or  for  nought ; 

Combine  the  whole,  and  lo  I  the  person  sought. 

n. 

My  first  a  vessel  of  tiie  Eart ; 
My  seoond  a  Latin  coBJUBctMii ; 
My  whole  is  oft  seeni  at «  Ganilah  feAat, 
And  eaten  without  coupiuiction. 
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III. 

My  first  a  carriage  used  by  all 

Who  have  much  business ; 

My  second  a  pronoun  personal ; 

My  third  a  part  of  dress ; 

My  whole  is  ofl  in  houses  found, 

Sometimes  square  and  sometimes  round. 


DECAPITATION. 

Look  at  my  whole,  and  you  will  find 

A  seed  most  useful  to  mankind ; 

Behead  me  and  'tis  clearly  shown 

I  frequent  most  the  torrid  zone ; 

Again  behead  me,  and  you  prove 

I  dare  not  when  you  dine  remove ; 

Yet  when  again  I  lose  my  head, 

1  was  with  Atlas  when  he  fled ; 

But  do  not  fear  from  me  to  flee. 

My  last  head  gone  I'm  found  in  tea.  S.  J. 


-•o^ 


RIDDLES. 

1.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  doud  and  a  whipped  child  P 

2.  Why  is  a  sombre  person  like  a  very  wise  man  ? 

3.  When  is  a  man  not  a  man  ? 

4.  Why  is  Dr.  Gumming  like  a  hypocrite  P  B.  S. 


POETICAL  ANSWER  TO  THE  FIVE  CHARADES 

AND  REBUS  No.  20. 

The  brimming  wine-cup  lift  not  to  the  lip. 
Lest  it  might  cause  a  wavering  mind  to  trip ; 
Rather  the  cornflower's  beauteous  blossom  seek 
On  nature's  carpet ; — not  in  winter  bleak ; 
For  then,  the  pastime  we  shall  most  admire — 
Guessing  conund/rwn  round  the  Christmas  ^ire. 
But  one  I  have  forgotten, — ^better  late 
Than  never — 'tis  ^e  A$piraie  (H).  Jci. 
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THE    PBIZE    ESSAY. 
ON  THE  IMPORTANCE  OP  ORDER. 

"  Order  is  heaven's  first  law."— Pope  on  Man, 

We  regret  to  state  that  the  Essays  we  have  received  on  this 
snbject  are  not  so  excellent  as  we  could  have  wished.  Many  of 
them  show  sunis  of  ability  and  literary  talent ;  bnt  the  majority 
are.  unfortu^y  marred  by  ataurZ  blunders  in  oomp^tion 
which  a  little  care  and  attention  would  have  prevented.  We  have 
awarded  the  prize  to  F.  Stult  for  a  very  masterly  and  carefully 
written  essay;  and  next  to  him  we  place  F.  C.  Wharton,  whose 
paper  is  very  well  conceived  and  beautifully  written.  Had  this 
gentleman  re*read  his  essay  carefuUy,  ho  would  not,  we  imagine, 
have  written  '*  indispenstble." 

W.  J.  L.  (Wakefield.) — We  are  sorry  tliat  we  cannot  speak  very 
favourably  of  thia  essay.  The  youthful  author,  in  his  praiseworthy 
endeavours  to  avoid  the  Scylla  of  small  words,  has  fallen  foul  of 
the  CharybdJB  of  fine  writing,  and  consequently  has  committed 
several  grievous  errors  in  composition ;  to  wit : — 

1st.  *'And  stamped  in  characters  not  to  be  erased  upon." 
Would  not  "  ineradicaUe  characters  "  have  been  better  P 

2nd.  *'  Every  sceptre  of  every  monarch."  How  many  sceptres 
does  a  monarch  usually  possess  ? 

3rd.  '*  Order  is  never  desecrated  by  the  unhallowed  touch  of 
the  invader,  near  which  the  clang  of  conflict  nev^  more  is  heard." 

4th.  "  What  enabled  Wellington  ever  and  anon  to  retire  from  the 
field  of  battle,  crowned  with  the  laurel  of  victory  and  of  honour ; 
whilst  his  conquered  foe  leads  back  his  host  to  mourn  iliei/r  grievous 
loss,  to  count  their  dying  and  tlieir  dead." 

A.  N.  G.  (Streatham.) — If  we  cannot  praise  our  young  friend 
for  the  skill  with  which  he  has  written  his  essay,  we  are,  at  least, 
able  to  compliment  him  on  his  industry.     We  must,  however, 
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advise  him  to  read  and  study  bard,  if  he  wishes  ever  to  gain  a 
prize ;  for  in  all  candour  we  must  tell  him  that  his  pi^sent  style 
of  composition  is  very  inferior  to  most  of  our  essayists.  He 
must  not  divide  words  of  one  syllable,  such  as  "  sp-end,"  "  bo-use.** 
Order  is  not  a  thing,  but  a  virtue.  "  Imperilled"  has  one  r ;  "  adver* 
saxys  "  is  not  written  with  a  t^  in  the  plural ;  and  **  in  the  main- 
taining of  true  happiness  "  should  be  "  in  the  maintenance,"  <fec. 

B.  B.  (Ezeter.) — ^This  essay  is  very  beautifully  written,  and  if 
the  thoughts  it  contains  had  only  been  on  a  par  with  the.cali- 
graphy,  B.  B.  would  inevitably  have  gained  the  prize.  The  opening 
sentence  ia  very  faulty  indeed.  It  runs  thus :  '*  Without  order 
nothing  can  be  done,  although  a  thing  may  be  done  without  it.'* 
One  might  just  as  well  say,  "Black  is  not  white,  although  white 
is  black."  Then, "  ungentlemanlike  "  is  a  very  ugly  word :  *'  ungen* 
tlemanly  "  is  infinitely  to  be  preferred.  B.  B.  has  proved,  by  the 
careful  manner  in  which  he  has  copied  his  essay,  that  he  is  not 
wanting  in  industry ;  let  him,  therefore,  study  the  rules  of  compo* 
sition  more  diligently.  He  will  then  know  that  tautology  is 
a  great  fault,  and  Ihat  "  what  is  this  the  result  of"  is  not  so 
elegant  as  "  of  what  is  this  the  result  P  " 

IvAj7H0£.— We  regret  that  we  cannot  pnuse  this  essay  as 
highly  as  we  praised  the  composition  this  gentleman  favoured  ns 
with  some  months  since.  In  the  very  first  line  he  writes,  "  one  of 
man's  chief  est  characteristics."  "  Chief"  implies  the  superlative 
degree,  and  does  not  require  "est "  or  "  most"  with  it.  The  following 
sentence  is  commenced  in  the  fourth  line  of  the  essay :  "  Our  great 
administration,  with  all  its  abuses,  is  yet  the  most  excellently 
conducted,  and  the  nearest  approach  to  p^ection  than  any  other 
similar  institution."  Oh,  Ivanhoe,  your  great  prototype  would 
never  have  written  such  stuff  as  this. 

T.  M.  0.  (Highgate)  has  written  a  tolerably  clever  though 
somewhat  rambling  and  discursive  essay.  His  first  arguments 
are  very  schoolboyish ;  but  we  think  none  the  worse  of  him  on  thin 
stccount,  although  we  don't  agree  with  T.  M.  C.  that  a  schoolboy, 
in  writing  on  this  subject,  commits  moral  self-laoeration.  We 
must  also  take  this  opportunity  of  correcting  an  error  into  which 
several  of  our  essayists  have  fallen.  They  use  the  pronoun  J 
instead  of  toe.  The  former  savours  too  much  of  egotism  to  be 
adopted  in  composition.  Let  us  also  say  that  things  are  sot 
placed  in  fixings,  and  that  seperate  is  not  quite  correct.  The  fol- 
lowing sentence  is  rather  obscure :  "  A  large  publisher's  shop,  as 
far  as  I  have  seen,  has  generally,  nay,  always,  been  in  perfect  order." 
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E.  J.  B.  W.  shows  by  liis  clerer  essay  that  he  is  a  deep  thinker, 
and  of  a  philosophical  torn  of  mind.  Consequently  we  imagine 
that  he  occasionally  studies  the  Saturday  Review,  in  which  peri- 
odical it  was  stated  (some  few  years  ago)  that  good  writers  seldom 
qnote.  This  fact  we  recommend  to  his  notice,  as  the  importance 
of  it  cannot  be  overrated  (not  over  rated),  and  as  it  seems  a  faolt 
in  which  E.  J.  B.  W.  is  prone  to  indulge.  "  Teeming  with  animal 
and  vegetable  life  which  farms,*'  is  not  quite  as  it  should  be. 

The  chief  fault  in  Mazeppa's  well-conceived  essay  is  the  want 
of  order  with  which  the  different  ideas  contained  in  it  are  classified. 
There  is  also  room  yet  for  improvement  in  his  composition.  "  In 
this  world  the  duty  of  every  man  is  to  be  industrious/'  should  be, — 
'*  It  is  the  duty  of  every  man,"  &c,  &c.  What  does  Mazeppa  mean 
by  "  advancing  forward"?  It  reminds  us  of  the  drill  sergeant's  com- 
mand— *'  Advance  three  paces  to  the  rear."  "  Can  an  impulse 
exert  effects P"  Surely  "produce  effects"  is  what  the  author 
means.'  We  regret  to  be  forced  to  point  out  these  faults  in  so 
good  an  essay  as  Mazeppa  has  produced. 

M.  L.  W.  (Lytham.)— The  essay  written  by  this  young  lady  is 
very  praiseworthy  and  does  her  great  credit.  The  chief  fault  we 
have  to  find  with  it  is  that  it  smacks  too  much  of  a  long  study 
of  "  Mangnall's  Questions,"  and  abounds  too  much  in  statistics 
and  wild  quotations.  We  also  advise  M.  L.  W.,  in  any  future 
literary  compoBition»  to  write  on  one  side  of  the  papei^  only ;  as  by 
this  cQsr^^ard  of  our  first  rule  she  has  forfeited  all  chance  of 
obtaining  the  prize. 

R.  H.  W.  (Kenilworth.) — ^We  recommend  this  youth  to  study 
Blair's  "  Composition  "  before  he  writes  another  essay,  and  then, 
perhaps,  he  will  avoid  such  a  mistake  as  "  conducive  of  content- 
ment." The  flower-show  which  took  place  some  time  ago  in  our 
neighbourhood  was  held  in  Bussell-square,  and  not  at  St.  George's. 
Speaking  on  this  subject,  B.  H.  W.  tells  us  that "  the  prizes  are  a 
great  help  to  the  poor,  who  are  struggling  through  the  world  en- 
cumbered with  a  family,  even  if  it  is  a  small  one."  Does  he  here 
allude  to  the  prize  or  the  family?  We  are  quite  unable  to 
imagine  what  the  meaning  of  the  following  odd  sentence  is  :  "  A 
wearying  search  through  a  library,  a ,  or  what  not." 

H.  B.  B.  (Birmingham)  undoubtedly  (not  undoubtly)  under- 
stands the  importance  of  the  subject  on  which  he  writes ;  but  till 
he  improves  in  English  composition,  he  stands  very  little  chance 
of  gaining  the  prize.  We  quote  the  following  specimens  :  "  Order 
and  decorum  which  is  preserved."     "  A  boy  scrapes  together  his 
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little  scrap."     "  He  wanders  hown  awaj,"  4&c.    Order  is  not  a 
thing,  bat  a  virtne. 

G.  W.  K.  (Aberdeen.) — ^Wbat  praise  can  we  poasibljr  bestow  on 
an  essay  wbich  contains  suck  sentences  as,  **  She  woidd  not  kave 
to  haye  sitten  down ;"  ''  Every  one  wonld  say  that  man's  office 
and  eToryihing  in  it  m  conducted  on  disorder ;"  "  It  halts  and 
wavers  under  the  galling  fire  of  the  enemy,  who  thr<w  thean  into 
oonfu8i<ni "  P   "  Suddenly  "  is  more  elegant  than  "all  of  a  sudden.** 

G.  S.  Y.  (Oarisbrook.) — A  somewhat  straggling  and  discDzvve 
essay,  but  on  the  whole  commendable.  The  spelling  and  writing 
Bxe  very  creditable ;  but  the  following  sentences  are  too  faulty  to 
pass  over :  "  But  the  more  we  seek  into  the  subject,  the  mora  plain 
and  the  more  important  does  this  great  law  become.  Thus,  man 
is  connected  with  the  meanest  creature  we  loathe,  and  we  aoom,  and 
term  hideous."  It  is  evident  that  if  we  loathe  it,  we  at  the  sane 
tone  scorn  it  too.  "  TiU  after  a  whUe  we  make  no  further 
attempt."     "  Till  after  a  time  "  would  have  been  much  better.' 

J.  E.  J.  deserves  gpreat  credit  for  the  sdiolarly  essay  he  has 
written  upon  the  importance  of  order.  It  gives  us,  however,  gteat 
regret  to  be  forced  to  point  out  the  following  grievous  errors  in 
his  composition  :  First,  "  To  arrange  our  course  of  duties  into  a 
system."  Second,  *'  It  preserves  the  mind  firom  over^eaoUedtMsa,*' 
Third,  "  Indispensible."  Fourth,  "Order  consists  of  littieraceoseKuMjr 
acts  of  punctuality."     Fifth,  *'  That  when  he  wonld  act  rigUJ' 

ScBiFTOB,  as  on  the  last  occasion,  comes  very  near  the  prise. 
Had  it  not  been  for  several  absurd  blunders  in  oompositiiosi,  we 
diould  probably  have  awarded  him  the  honorarium ;  but  we  can- 
not allow  such  errors  as  the  following  to  pass  unnoticed :  "  It  has 
been  said  that  vox  popuH  vox  dei;"  "  harrangued ;"  ^develope- 
ment;"  "human  life  is  composed  of  comparative  trifles,  amd 
constitute  the  character  of  individuals  and  nations." 

H0&A.CE  Leslie. — ^We  are  much  pleased  with  the  carefol  manner 
in  which  this  essay  is  composed.  The  mistakes  in  it  are  few  and 
fiur  between,  and  it  is  well  written.  We  must,  however,  teQ  Horace 
Leshe  that  there  is  no  such  a  word  as  ''  stateman,"  and  that  a  duty 
is  not  done,  but  performed. 

E.  F.  (AmpthilL)  —  Our  esteemed  contributor  has  written  a 
paper  full  of  noble  thoughts  and  refined  sentiments,  but  sadly 
marred  by  several  careless  errors :  "  He  would  have  known  better 
who  to  accuse."  "Economy  often  degenerates  into  avarioe,  a 
generosity  into  waste."  "  The  performance  of  these  little  parti 
and  duties  make  up  the  mighty  whole.** 
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THE  IMPORTANCE  OP  ORDER. 

By  F.  8TULT.       , 


Of  all  moral  duties  imposed  upon  mankind,  that  of  Order  is  one 
of  the  most  prominent.  It  is  imposed  on  us  in  a  variety  of  ways, — 
by  example,  by  instinct,  aad  by  precept. 

Where  coidd  we  find  a  more  perfect  example  than  in  the 
Creation  P  The  great  and  all-wise  God — ^He  who  spoke  and  it  was 
done — ^thought  fit,  in  His  infinite  wisdom,  to  observe  in  His  first 
work  the  strictest  regularity  and  order.  The  air  and  heavens  were 
not  made  before  light,  nor  after  the  formation  of  the  earth  and 
sea;  creatures,  beasts,  and  birds  came  not  into  existence  until 
there  was  an  earth  whereon  they  might  live ;  and  man,  last  of  all 
and  most  important,  was  brought  into  being  when  the  minor 
works  were  completed.  Day  by  day,  slowly  yet  quickly,  surely 
and  steadily,  the  stupendous  edifice  appeared  out  of  an  impene- 
trable and  unknown  chaos.  No  irr^^larity  was  there,  no  con- 
fusion, no  disturbance ;  but  as  each  day  dawned  upon  the  work  of 
the  former,  that  which  was  begun  was  finidbed  ere .  the  sun  again 
descended  in  the  western  sky.  And  on  the  seventh  day,  after  all 
was  finished,  (rod  rested.  He  wrought  His  self-imposed  task  for 
six  days,  and  set  apart  the  seventh  for  refreshing  rest  and  quiet — 
not  that  He,  in  His  divinity,  needed  it,  but  as  an  example  to  us 
to  take  our  rest  on  that  day,  periodicaZly  and  orderly. 

We  are  taught  to  exercise  order  by  instinct.  It  is  more  natural, 
more  in  accordance  with  the  wants  and  necessities  of  humanity, 
to  be  orderly  than  to  be  disorderly.  Disorder  is  not  a  natural 
thing ;  it  is  caused  by  the  passions,  pursuits,  and  pleasures  of  the 
day.  J£  we  had  no  work  to  do,  that  work  could  not  become 
irregular ;  and  if  we  had  no  business  to  pursue,  irregularity  could 
not  result  from  an  indifferent  performance  of  it. 

We  are  taught  to  exercise  order  by  precept ;  for  the  Bible,  in 
the  words  of  that  wisest  of  men,  says,  "  To  everything  there  is  a 
season,  and  a  time  to  every  purpose  under  the  heaven.'*  Experience 
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adds  another  proof;  for  when  has  it  ever  shown  the  benefit  of 
disorder  ? 

Another  beautiful  example  of  Divine  regularity  is  displayed  in 
the  Seasons.  Summer  succeeds  Spring,  brightening  up  and  bursting 
forth  into  full  sunshine  and  flower,  increasing  slowly  and  by- 
degrees  from  the  chilling  winds  of  March  to  the  genial  glow  of 
June.  Autumn  succeeds  Summer,  mellowing  gently  into  rich  fruit 
and  ample  golden  crops — provender  for  the  coming  winter — and 
cooling  from  the  heat  of  July  to  the  mists  of  iNTovember.  Winter 
succeeds  Autumn,  freezing  up  the  juicy  pores  of  Mother  Earth, 
encrusting  her  surface  with  a  coat  of  mail,  coating  over  her  many 
waters,  and  forcing  back  into  the  deep-set  root  the  sap  that  has 
done  its  annual  work,  that  it  may  burst  forth  with  renovated 
vigour  when  next  allowed  to  flow.  And,  lastly,  Spring  succeeds 
Winter,  thawing  slowly,  gently.  Refreshing  rain  moistens  the 
hardened  earth,  the  fields  grow  green,  the  birds  sing,  the  fishes  rise, 
the  gnats  fly  out,  all  Nature  spontaneously  rushes  forth  from  her 
cold  prison,  joyous  and  glad,  speaking  with  her  hundred  voices  her 
happiness  in  the  prospect  of  another  summer,  and  sounding  her 
universal  praise  to  her  great  Creator.  Here  is  order — the  very- 
essence  of  order !  Let  us  mortals  turn  it  as  we  may,  this  way, 
that  way,  we  cannot  alter  it ;  it  is  the  law  of  Gk>d,  it  is  the  law  of 
Nature,  and  as  such  it  must  abide.  Who  could  say  what  evil 
resnlts,  what  miseiy,  what  death  even,  might  result  were  it  so 
changed  that  there  remained  no  stepping-stone  between  the  heat 
of  summer  and  the  cold  of  winter,  or  between  the  frigidity  of 
Christmas  and  the  warmth  of  Midsummer  P 

But  setting  it  aside  as  proved,  in  its  higher  light,  the  law  of 
God,  let  us  now  look  upon  Order  as  important  to  us  in  its  character 
as  a  human  requisite  and  habit. 

In  the  consideration  of  every  duty  we  should  accustom  ourselves 
to  look  upon  it  from  two  diflerent  aspects, — the  one  as  it  imme- 
diately concerns  the  individual  exercising  it ;  and  the  other  as  it 
aiTects  those  persons  with  whom  he  who  makes  use  of  it  may  come 
in  contact. 

First,  then,  as  regards  the  individual  importance,  we  would  ask, 
who  ever  derived  the  smallest  advantage  from  disorder  P  No  one. 
And  yet  it  is  a  common  habit.  There  is  always  more*  disorder 
than  order  to  be  found  in  the  world,  although  the  pernicious  results 
of  the  former  daily  become  visibly  everywhere.  But  this,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  an  ignorance  of  the  real  im* 
portance  of  Order,  but  rather  a  listless  indifierence  to  it. 
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Irregtilaxity  is  a  most  seductive  habit.  It  pervades  a  man's 
whole  natare.  It  becomes  part  and  parcel  of  himself,  oozing  ont 
in  everything,  whether  insignificant  or  the  reverse.  The  more 
irregolar  one  is,  the  more  irregular  one  may  be,  and  to  avoid  a 
deterioration  the  greatest  perseverance  and  exertion  is  necessary. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  habit  of  order  once  mastered  is  compara- 
tively easily  maintained.  It  shows  itself  in  one  and  all  of  our 
daily  occupations ;  it  fosters  **  a  love  of  beauty,  propriety,  and 
harmony  "  in  all  things ;  while  it  can  be  brought  to  bear  with  the 
utmost  ease  on  the  smallest  matters  of  life — one's  time,  one's 
expenses,  one's  very  amusements. 

It  is  extraordinary  to  notice  how  generally  it  is  the  case  that 
persons  are  orderly  in  some  things  when  they  are  the  reverse  in 
others.  In  most  such  cases  it  will  be  found  that  they  have  tasted 
of  the  bitters  arising  from  disorder  in  that  in  which  they  are  now 
seen  to  be  most  regular.  This  explains  what  we  have  said — ^viz., 
that  experience  has  never  yet  shown  that  good  will  result  from 
the  habit  of  disorder.  The  same  individuals  will  very  probably 
attribute  the  partiality  of  their  regularity  to  a  want  of  resolution 
in  adopting  it  universally,  and  they  cannot,  therefore,  be  called 
orderly  per^ns,  for  order  to  be  perfect  must  be  universal. 

As  irregularity  infuses  itself  through  our  whole  nature,  so  does 
order ;  but  not  at  first  with  the  same  vigour  as  does  its  counter 
habit.  This  is  human  nature.  It  is  ^ways  more  easy  to  gain 
bad  habits  than  to  discard  them,  and  therefore  it  may  be  con- 
sidered a  greater  merit  to  be  orderly  than  a  demerit  to  be 
disorderly. 

Again,  the  adoption  of  order  in  our  pursuits  gives  birth  to, 
or,  at  all  events,  assists  in  tho  cultivation  of,  other  equally 
desirable  habits. 

An  untidy  man  will,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  be 
an  ill-tempered,  an  unpunctual,  and  a  lazy  one.  For  these  are  all 
akin  to  and  inevitably  the  successors  of  disorder ;  so  it  stands  to 
reason  that  order  will  not  only  assist  in  dispeUing  them,  but  will 
render  great  assistance  in  propagating  their  opposites. 

But  this  is  considering  Order  in  its  private  character.  Let  us 
now  turn  our  attention  to  the  effect  it  has  on  society  in  generaL 

Disorder,  like  most  other  pernicious  habits,  is  infectious ;  where 
one  person  is  subject  to  it,  those  with  whom  he  has  intercourse 
will  often  become  possessed  of  it.  And  what  may  be  said  of 
disorder  may  be  said  likewise  of  order — it  also  is  infectious.  An 
orderly  man  may  sometimes  be  the  means  of  leading  others  up  to 
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bi0  own  degree  of  perfection,  even  if  thej  do  not   scMiiietimeB 
exceed  it. 

**  Give  a  dog  a  bad  name  and  hang  him,"  may  be  changed,  wiUi 
eqnal  truth,  to  "  give  a  man  a  good  name  and  honour  him," — ^for 
80  it  is ;  when  an  individual  is  known  to  be  partieolar  in  any  one 
thing,  to  have  a  hobby  of  some  one  good  habit,  people  will  invanably 
do  their  best  to  gratify  that  peculiarity,  although  they  may,  behind 
his  back,  ridicule  him  for  punctiliousness.  Those  witli  whom 
we  are  orderly  will  be  orderly  with  us.  This  recqxrocity  of  habit 
must  not  be  attributed  either  to  a  sense  of  gratitude  or  a  feeUng 
of  emulation — either  of  these  may  sometimeB  have  a  little  to  do 
with  it ;  but  it  generally  arises  from  a  natural  dread  of  giving 
offence  by  the  person  temp<M*arily  influenced.  A  says  of  B,  ^  I 
would  not  be  late  with  him  for  tiie  world;  he  is  the  essence  of 
punctuality." 

The  force  of  example  is  very  great,  and  it  is  almost  incredihie 
the  amount  of  good  or  evil  which  it  causes ;  but  it  is  to  be  feared  thai 
its  influence  for  the  latter  predominates.  It  is  natural  to  every* 
one  to  follow  bad  example  more  readily  than  good,  and,  for  tlds 
reason,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  person  to  consider  what  he  may  do 
by  his  own  example.  An  orderly  man  may  cause  three  others  to 
be  so,  where  a  disorderly  one  may  influence  ten  of  his  fellows  to 
follow  his  example. 

Order  is  a  moral,  a  theoretical,  and  a  practical  duty. 

Where  is  a  better  proof  of  the  importance  of  Order  to  be  seen  tliaa 
in  an  army  P  What  if  nation  were  to  war  against  nation  in  a  hetero- 
geneous mass  of  ungovernable,  scrambling,  wilful  men,  each  follow* 
ing  his  own  bent,  retreating  or  advancing,  fighting  or  resting,  as 
he  himself  thought  best !  The  savages  of  old  used  to  do  this; 
but  we,  by  experience  and  by  the  example  of  those  nations  who 
may  have  occasionally  excelled  us  in  the  art,  have  learnt  better : 
we  hanre  proved  the  fallacy  of  the  barbarians'  system,  and  now  we 
work  our  own. 

What  was  the  secret  of  that  wonderful  regularity,  that  mecha* 
nical  precision  and  unity  of  motion  displayed  by  our  troops  on 
the  fldd  of  Waterloo,  which  caused  the  greatest  general  the  world 
has  ever  seen  to  compliment  them,  though  his  enemies,  on  their 
efficiency  P  Order !  Yes,  order — ^not  only  that  of  whole  r^- 
ments,  nor  yet  of  single  companies,  but  of  each  man.  While 
advancing,  each  man  kept  his  step ;  and  when  a  retreat  was  neoes* 
sary,  eadi  man  "  faced  about "  as  coolly  and  collectedly  as  on 
pande !     When  charged  by  cavalry,  each  man  fixed  his  bayonet 
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and  took  bis  proper  place  in  the  bxistHng  8qaare»  returning  with 
eqnal  regularity !  The  order  of  an  army  begins  with  a  man.  If 
onr  soldiers  were  not  orderly,  our  armies  wonld  not  be  so — and 
then,  where  would  England  be ! 

One  more  proof — our  railways.  The  whole  face  of  onr  ootmtry 
is  crossed  and  re-crossed,  from  nor&  to  south  and  from  east  to 
west,  by  one  of  the  greatest  jnroductions  of  the  mind  and  hand  of 
man.  Here,  there,  and  everywhere  is  to  be  met  the  busy  engine 
dragging  on  its  human  fr«4ht.  But  wonld  thoi»  bd^  W 
themselves  to  its  conduct  were  it  not  regulated  by  order  P  Who 
could  be  exjDected  to  do  so  if  he  could  not  tell  whether  there  might 
or  might  not  be  an  obstruction  in  the  way,  or  whether  his  train 
might  or  might  not  be  in  the  way  of  another  ?  The  evil  results 
arising  from  the  want  of  order  in  this  respect  are  from  time  to 
time  shown  forth  by  the  accidents  occurring  therefrom,  whidi,  in 
most  instances,  have  been  caused  by  a  neglect  of  this  all-important 
habit. 

No.  It  cannot  be ;  we  can  do  nothing  wdll  without  Order. 
God  has  shown  us  how  essential  it  is  for  our  happiness,  and  each 
day  brings  further  proof  of  its  necessity  and  importance,  as  well  in 
the  smallest  as  in  the  most  momentous  affairs  of  daily  life. 


LORD    JOHN. 

Sae  lovely  she  sat  at  the  hamlet  door, 

Sae  gay  an'  sae  bonnie  she  sang, 
That  the  lintio  had  hush*d  his  sweet  warbling  air, 

To  hear  hoo  the  free  tones  rang. 
An'  the  wavy  wind  frae  the  kindly  West 

Was  tossin'  her  raven  hair ; 
An'  her  e'e  was  bricht,  an'  her  heart  was  licht» 

She  kent  nae  sorrow  nor  care ; 
An'  mony  a  lad  was  waesome  an'  sad  : 

For  oh  !  she  was  passin'  fair. 
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But  ber  heart  had  been  won  in  the  simmer-time. 

When  the  leaf  was  green  on  the  tree ; 
An'  sin  that  braw  hoar  in  the  whisperin'  woods. 

The  saft  licht  danced  in  her  e'e. 
She  had  gien  her  heart  to  the  brave  Lord  John ; 

She  had  gien  him  her  bonnie  wee  ban' : 
An'  he  kiss'd  her  dose — for,  I  trow,  that  nane, 

Oonld  her  lifted  lips  withstan'. 
But  she  had  only  a  true  heart  to  gie, 

An'  he  hadbaith  wealth  an'  Ian'. 


Oh!  his  faither  the  laird  was  angry  an'  wroth. 

An'  in  his  great  rage  he  swore, 
That  if  Lord  John  married  the  pnir  village  lass, 

Kae  mair  should  he  enter  his  door, 
Bnt  the  son  spoke  np:   "I'U  no  break  my  troth. 

Between  ns  there  should  na  be  strife ; 
But  what  care  I  for  a  lordly  ha', 

Wi'  a'  the  saft  pleasures  o'  life  ? 
Oh !  it's  a'  my  pride  that  this  guid  right  ban' 

Shall  work  for  her  noo  as  my  wife." 


Oh!  he  dasp'd  her  close  to  his  true,  true  heart ; 

An*  they  wandered  in  love  far  awa' ; 
An'  he  wrocht  richt  hard  until  in  guid  time 

He  bocht  back  the  lordly  ha' ; 
An'  he  proodly   came  back  wi'  his   bonnie  wee  wife, 

Wha'  grew  to  be  queen  o'  the  place : 
For  she  help'd  the  puir,  and  was  kind  to  the  auld. 

An'  she  aye  did  a'  wi'  sich  grace ; 
That  mony  a  ane  thocht  it  worlds  if  they  got 

But  a  glisk  o'  her  bonnie  bit  face. 

Bevibesco. 
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E  A  E  T  H. 

0,  glorious  Earth ! 

Thoa  work,  beanteons  and  grand, 

Of  the  Great  Eternal, 
Fresh  thou  comest  from  His  hand, 
All  thoa  hast  supernal, — 
Thy  seas,  thy  woods,  thy  tow*ring  hills, 
Thy  grasses,  leaves,  and  sparkling  rills ; 

Thy  varied  tints. 

Which  with  soft,  enriching  glow, 

The  heating  sun  sheds  o*er; 
Mighty  seas  which  ebb  and  flow. 
Endless  from  shore  to  shore. 
Dashing  they  burst  on  every  beach. 
Or  furious  strive  vast  cli£&  to  reach ; 

Thy  glist'ning  dewdrops, 

Seen  'neath  the  sunbeams  flashing ; 

Thy  cascades,  clear  and  bright. 
O'er  the  massive  rocks  dashing. 
Into  the  frothy  white ; 
Thy  lakelets  blue,  thy  verdant  isles. 
Thy  mountains  grandly  raised  in  piles ; 

Thy  vivid  sunsets, 

Bich  in  colour,  and  so  bright 

With  the  crimson  and  gold, 
That  the  feeble  human  sight 
Will  hardly  dare  behold 
Such  matchless  col'ring  seen  so  nigh, 
Spread  to  view  in  an  earthly  sky ; 

Thy  mountain  tops, 
Piercing,  in  colossal  pride. 

The  light  and  vapoury  clouds. 
Which  soft  through  the  deep  blue  ride, 
And  the  highest  peak  shrouds ; 
Thy  valleys  fair,  thy  gorges  deep. 
Thy  precipices  tall  and  steep ; 
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Thy  wand'ring  sireams, 

Tambling  o'er  tlie  smooth  wash'd  stones. 

Or  through  the  sedgy  weeds. 
Then  on !  on !  in  soften'd  tones 
Fast  the  rocks,  past  the  reeds. 
Rippling,  murm'ring,  smoothly  gliding. 
Then  in  mighty  rivers  hiding ; 

Thy  chilling  frosts, 

Binding  hard  the  heaving  waves 

With  their  resistless  power, 
0*er  which  the  Northern  wind  raves. 
While  storm-fiends  seem  to  glower. 
And  onward  drive  the  wintry  blast, 
Hnrtiing,  bellowing  swift  and  fast ; 

Thine  awfnl  storms, 

Sacking  with  prodigious  strength 

The  vaulted  heavens  which  rend. 
And  lightnings,  flashing  the  length 
Of  the  darken'd  sky,  wend 
Through  endless  space  their  pathless  way, 
A  fiery  though  a  tiny  ray ; 

Thy  &ir,  still  nights, 

Which  with  star-bestudded  sky 

Mantle  the  Earth  so  fair, 
As  the  far-off  worlds  on  high^ 
Move  in  their  order  rare. 
And  the  silvery  moon,  beaming  bright. 
Glints  o*er  the  vale  and  mountain  height. 

All  these  great  works 
Declare  the  Omnipotent, — 

From  highest  mountains  grand. 
With  tallest  top  raised  potent 
High  o*er  the  shadow'd  land, 
To  humblest  flower,  in  deepest  glen, 
Which  blossoms  far  from  mortal  ken. 


S.  F.  X 
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E  E  B  XJ  S. 

Header,  if  yon  will  search  beneath  the  ground. 

My  first,  an  iron-ore,  will  there  be  foimd. 

Napoleon  was  my  second,  when  the  crown 

Of  France  he  took,  and  cast  the  nobles  down. 

My  third  abroad  in  dronken  brawl  is  seen — 

Arm'd  with  the  law,  he  keeps  the  peace  I  ween. 

My  fourth  a  tree,  in  Britain's  isles  its  crest 

Upreareth  oft,  in  sombre  foliage  drest. 

My  fifth  a  cruel  tyrant,  filled  with  pride, 

Did  many  a  barb'rous  deed  before  he  died. 

'Neath  part  my  sixth,  a  conquered  nation  groan, 

And  yet  they  eat  me  when  they  can,  I  own ! 

The  desert  toiveller,  footsore,  sad,  and  vex'd. 

When  all  his  Bkiiu.  are  empty,  is  my  next. 

Then  longs  he  for  my  eighth — ^yea,  e'en  a  storm 

Is  gladness  to  his  parch'd  and  weary  form. 

In  Farisina  you  my  ninth  will  find — 

Bather  a  cruel  monarch,  to  my  mind. 

My  last  for  disobedience  did  incur 

A  dire  disease,  as  punishment  for  her. 

And  now  we've  done.  Th'  initials  downward  scan, 

A  wretched  murderer,  yet  learned  man ; 

The  finals  backward  read,  and  if  you  know  it, 

You'll  find  a  famous  and  a  well-known  poet.   G.  F.  C. 

CHARADES. 
I. 

My  first  may  be  found  in  my  second  in  every  county ;  my  third 
pertaans  to  mdbt  counties,  and  my  whole  is  a  county.  B. 

II. 
My  first  can  never  be  had  when  awake, 
And  when  it  comes  on  us,  cares  us  forsake ; 
My  second's  expressive  of  hope  or  fear, 
A  sound  of  surprise  that  may  greet  the  ear ; 
My  third's  a  Spanish  town,  far-famed  and  great, 
Where  kings  have  sat  in  pomp  and  royal  state ; 
My  whole  as  a  conquering  hero  comes, 
With  braying  of  trumpets  and  fifes  and  drams — 
With  an  emp'ror's  circlet  his  head  is  crowned, 
And  glory's  laurels  round  his  brow  are  wound.       H.  M. 
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III. 

Repose  upon  my  cushion'd  whole  is  reckon'd 

The  due  of  those  whoVe  walked  mj  first  and  second.  H.  M. 

IV. 

Each  one  who's  got  a  riddling  soul 
Is  to  this  charade  humbly  beckon'd. 
My  candle,  made  of  what's  my  whole, 
Was  once  my  first,  and  now's  my  second.  H.  M. 

■•■ 

ANSWERS  TO  RIDDLES,  CHARADES,  &c.  IN  No.  21. 

GEOG&APHICAL  BZBT7SES. 
I. 

1.  L  owestof  T. 


2.  0  rmia 

H. 

3.  Nev 

A. 

4.  D  urha 

M. 

5.  0  why 

E. 

6.  Nes 

S. 

II. 

1.  G  uadian 

A. 

2.  R  ochefor 

T. 

3.  E  dinhurg 

H. 

4.  Ex 

E. 

5.  C  ox>enhag€ 

iN. 

G.  E  uphrate 

S. 

CHABADES. 

1.  Colenso. 

2.  Junket. 

3.  Cabinet, 

DECiJITATIOy. 

Wheat. 

BTDDLES. 

1.  One  pours  with  rain,  the  other  roars  with  pain. 

2.  Because  he's  a  solemn  'un. 

3.  When  he's  a  oofBn. 

4.  Because  he's  F.R.S.E.  (Pharisee.) 
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THE  BATTLE   OF  BANNOCKBUBN. 

Ekcahp'd  beside  the  Bannockbuniy 
The  Scottish  army  lay, 
^     With  hearts  that  beat  with  anxious  throb 
For  dawning  of  the  day. 

And  when  at  length  the  light  appeared, 

Inchaffiray's  abbot  hoar 
Inroked  the  Holy  One  aboye. 

His  blessing  to  implore. 

When  England's  king  saw  this,  he  said 

To  Ingram  D*Umphraville, — 
"  These  traitor  Scots  for  pardon  pray, 

For,  lo  1  to  us  they  kneel.'*  ^ 

And  mercy  they  indeed  beseech. 
But  'tis  from  God  Most  High ; 

These  men  will  either  gain  the  day. 
Or  else  in  battle  die. 

With  mocking  smile,  "  So  be  it  then !" 

The  Southron  monarch  said ; 
And  straight  the  EngUsh  warriors  charged 

Where  Bruce's  brother  led. 

The  flights  the  Saxon  bowmen  shot, 

Fell  like  to  flakes  of  snow ; 
They  pour'd  their  arrows  fast  and  sure 

Upon  their  stubborn  foe. 
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But  now  our  vaJiant  king  himself 
Join'd  in  the  desp'rate  fray ; 

Oh,  who'd  have  dared  to  lag  behind 
When  Bobert  led  the  way  I 

The  SontfaxDns  to  that  mighty  ann. 
Ah !  nothing  conld  oppose ; 

And  many  a  fierce  invader  there 
Fell  dead  beneath  his  blows. 

But  lo !  a  wondrons  sight  appeared 
That  gave  them  still  more  dread; 

They  saw  another  band  approach. 
With  banners  at  its  head. 


Their  coward  hearts  within  them  sank. 

The  craven  host  fell  back ; 
Nor  oonld  they  now  at  all  resist 

The  Brace's  bold  attack. 

They  knew  not  that  advancing  mass, 

lUie  cause  of  countless  fears. 
Was  nothing  bat  camp-followers, 

With  blankets,  poles,  and  spears ; 

Who  seeing  that  their  firiends  pressed  on. 

And  made  the  foe  recoil. 
Came  marching  down  the  Gillies'  hiQt 

So  as  to  shfure  the  spoiL^ 

And  then  the  valiant  king  of  Scots 

Charged  fiercer  than  before. 
And  quickly  swept  them  from  the  field. 

That  now  was  steep'd  in  gore. 

And  then  the  base,  usnrping  king. 

Seeing  his  army  yield, 
Tum'd  round  his  horse,  with  all  his  mighty 

w^d  gallop'd  from  the  field. 
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lliere  was  a  knight  renown'd  of  Jthodes, 

Sir  Giles  de  Argentme, 
One  of  the  three*  most  stalwart  knights 

The  world  had  ever  seen. 

Who  dash'd  his  spurs  into  his  steed, 

And  shouting  his  war-crj ; 
Then  msh'd  against  oar  conq'ring  ranks — 

Alas !  'twas  but  to  die. 

A  hundred  thousand  Englishmen 

Beheld  the  rising  sun ; 
But  thirty  thousand  of  them  fell 

Before  the  daj  was  done. 

For  vezy  life,  King  Edward  rode 

Off  from  the  bloody  fray, 
Nor  slack'd  his  rein,  nor  stayed  his  steed. 

Till  sixty  miles  away. 

Thus  ended  was  the  mighty  strife. 

And  England  begged  a  truce, 
Because  it  feared  to  fight  with  us 

When  led  by  Bobert  Bruce ! 

EONALD  StUABT. 


THE    EMIGRANT. 

When  the  first  burning  glances  of  the  sun 
Shone  thro'  his  window  e'er  his  work  begun, 
In  thought  a  home  of  happy  faces  on  him  smiled — 
But  far  away. 

At  noon,  amid  the  wild  activities  of  life, 
The  glaring  sun  casting  its  burning  beams 
Across  some  calm,  still  lal^e. 
Would  often  seem  to  mirage,  beautifdl  and  bright. 
That  home  he  loved  so  much. 

*  The  other  two  were  King  Robert  Bruce  and  Henri  of  Luxembourg, 
Emperor  of  Qermany. 
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When  evening  came,  and  the  day's  work  was  o'er. 
Watching  the  humming-birds  flitting  to  their  nest. 
Into  a  reverie  of  thonght  he'd  fall. 

Unheeded  sank  the  sun  behind  the  western  wave. 
Unheeded  fell  the  shades  of  night ; 
The  southern  moon,  the  bright,  glittering  stars. 
Unnoticed  cast  their  light. 

His  thoughts  were  wandering  through  the  streets 
Which  once  he  trod,  and  which  again  he  hox)ed  to  tread ; 
Again  he  saw  the  pelting  rain,  the  muddy  pavement,  ai 

the  plashing  feet 
Of  the  foot  passengers  home  returning  from  thdr  work ; 
Again  his  home  he  entered  in,  doffing  his  dripping  dothef. 
And  sat  where  once  he  used  to  sit  to  read,  or  to  oomverse. 
Beside  the  blazing  fire* 
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1.  Rutland. 

2.  Napoleon. 
8.    Soda. 

4.    Tallow. 


